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Object  and  Organisation. 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  deyelopment  of 
Social  Science. 

n.  The  Association  comprises  Four  Departments :  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  the  second,  for  Educa- 
tion; the  third,  for  Health;  and  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and 
Trade. 

ni.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

Terms  of  Membership. 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

YI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

YH.  Any  person  who  pafrs  Ten  Shillings  to  the  Funds  of  the 
Assooiation  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

Vni.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  and  GovernincnL 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Yice-Presidents,  Presi- 
dents and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  General  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  a  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of 
Departments,  who  are  all  annually  elected,  and  hold  office  until  the 
appointments  of  the  following  year  are  made. 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 
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tho  President,  and  of  the  Eeports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  is  held  in 
such  place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  he  appointed  hy  the  Council. 

XY.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  Office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  fron  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
as  may  fVom  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  tho  power  of  summoning  a  General 
Meeting  of  members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose  and 
at  such  time  and  place  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty  days, 
and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Mem- 
bers, for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVIII.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regula- 
tion of  tho  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  papers,  and  for 
discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

Rights  and  Privileges  of  Members, 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  rights  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members, 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  tho  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  ofliccs,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its   Transactions. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  who 
pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an  additional 
life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges  of  attending 
and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law  XVIII. 
of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connexion  with  such  Meetings, 
and  of  the  using  the  Library  at  the  Office  of  the  Association. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions,  and  may  nominate  two  representatives  to  attend  the 
Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXII.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 
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XXIII.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  under  Law  XIY. 


The  Standing  and  othei'  Committees, 

XXIV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  the  power  of  appointing  Subcommittees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVI.  The  General  Secretary  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  are, 
ex  officio.  Members  of  every  Committee  and  Subcommittee.  The 
Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of  every 
Committee  and  Subcommittee  of  such  Department. 


Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings, 

XXVII.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty 
Members,  for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of 
tlie  Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other 
Committees  and  Subcommittees  three  Members  form  a  quorum. 

XXVIII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVL 

Finances. 

XXX.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at 
a  Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Trea- 
surer, and  countersigned  by  the  General  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
1>eing  Members  of  the  Council,  are  appointed,  on  motion,  by  show 
of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  July  in  each  year ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended  to 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

Vacaficies  in  Offices. 

XXXm.  The  Council  filla  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX. 


REGULATIONS    FOR   BRANCH    AND    LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Association  recognises  two  classes  of  Proyincial  Associations. 

I.  Branch  Associations ^  of  which  the  conditions  are — 

Their  members  to  be  members  of  the  General  Association,  and 
to  subscribe  £1  Is.  annually,  or  £10  10^.  as  a  life  payment. 

All  the  subscriptions  to  be  paid  to  the  Central  Office,  but  a 
part  to  be  allowed  by  the  Coimcil  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Branch,  in  addition  to  any  special  grants  that  may  be  made. 

The  Branch  Association  to  elect  its  own  President,  Secretary, 
and  other  Officers. 

The  Branch  Association  to  elect  annually  not  more  than  two 
members  of  the  General  Council. 

IL  Local  Associations,  of  which  the  conditions  are — 
That  the  Local  Association  shall  regulate  the  amount  of  its  own 
subscriptions,  but  that  every  member  on  whose  behalf  lOs,  shall  be 
paid  yearly  into  the  general  ^mds  of  the  Association  shall  have 
the  privilege  at  his  option — 

1 .  Of  a  copy  of  the  Transactions. 

2.  Of  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  of 
procuring  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  at  a  reduced  price,  to  be 
annually  fixed  by  the  Council. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  York* 
from  Thursday  the  22nd  to  Thursday  the  29th  of  September, 
1864,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham,  was  opened 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  22nd  by  a  special  service  in  the 
Minster,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
Lord  Brougham  to  the  members  and  associates,  in  the  Festival 
Concert  Room,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day ;  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  his  Lordship,  moved  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  M.P., 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Brown-Westhead,  M.P.,  and  put  to 
the  meeting  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  23rd,  a  Working  Men's 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  same  hall,  at  which  more  than  2,000 
of  the  weekly  wage  class  were  present,  and  were  addressed  by 
Lord  Brougham,  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  other  members  of 
the  Association.  The  highly  successful  arrangements  for  this 
meeting  were  made  by  Mr.  S.  W.  North,  who  undertook  the 
labour  in  addition  to  his  other  arduous  exertions  on  behalf  of 
the  congress. 

A  Special  Evening  Meeting  was  held  for  a  discussion  on  the 
best  means  of  preventing  bribery,  corrupt  practices,  and  extra- 
vagant expenditure  at  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Brougham  took  the  chair,  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  and  others,  addressed  the  members. 

A  brilliant  soirie  was  given  by  the  Local  Committee  in  the 
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Assembly  Rooms  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  ;  and  on  the 
following  day  a  public  dinner  took  place  in  the  De  Grey 
Rooms.  A  dinner  and  reception  were  also  given  at  the 
Mansion  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  to 
the  principal  members  and  the  foreign  visitors. 

The  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments  were 
delivered  to  the  Association  in  the  Festival  Concert  Room  at 
the  commencement  of  the  day's  proceedings,  on  the  Friday, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  the  week.  The  Chair-- 
man  of  the  Reformatory  Section  of  the  first  Department,  and 
of  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  fourth,  each  delivered  an 
address  in  his  Section. 

The  concluding  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  the  29th, 
when  a  Report  from  the  Council  and  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  Departments  were  presented  to  the  Association,  and 
the  customary  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  by  the  members  and 
associates  present.  The  Report  of  the  Council  was  as 
follows : — 

la  presenting  their  lieport  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  Council  have  to  congratulate  the  Members  and 
Associates  on  the  interest  and  value  of  the  proceedings  brought  to 
their  close  lo-day.  When  tlie  Council  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
city  of  York,  they  were  well  aware  that  a  gathering  of  the  same 
numbers  as  had  attended  at  some  of  the  previous  meetings  was  not 
to  bo  expected ;  but  they  looked  to  other  results,  which  seemed  to 
them  of  more  importance  in  the  way  of  opening  up  new  fields  for 
the  inquiries  of  the  Association,  more  especially  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  rural  population.  The  Council  have  much  gratification  in 
stating  that  the  number  of  Members  and  Associates  present  at  the 
York  Meeting,  being  1,019,  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  that  in  all  other 
respects  the  Meeting  yields  to  none  of  those  that  have  preceded. 
The  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  looking  either  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects,  or  to  the  speakers,  have  been  of  unusual  value,  and 
cannot  fail  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Association  ;  nor  can  the 
Council  fail  to  express  their  earnest  hope  that  the  great  assembly 
of  working  men  on  Friday  evening  last,  may  leave  a  lasting  impres- 
sion among  the  artisans  of  this  city,  of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
Association  in  all  that  relates  to  their  wellbeing.  An  Agricultural 
Section  has,  for  the  first  time,  been  organised,  and  promises  to  bo 
of  great  value  at  future  meetings.     Without  in  any  way  trenching 
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on  the  ftmctions  of  agricultural  societies,  this  Section  may  discuss 
a  number  of  questions  bearing  on  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  social  condition  of  those  employed  in  rural  labour.  In  all  the 
Departments  a  marked  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
special  questions,  and  of  discussions  thereon.  In  several  cases  these 
discussions  have  been  of  great  practical  value,  more  especially  those 
which  have  taken  place  in  their  respective  Departments  and  Sec- 
tions, relating  to  mental  responsibility  in  criminal  cases,  middle-class 
education,  the  disposal  of  town  sewage,  the  patent  law,  and  uni- 
formity of  discipline  in  county  prisons.  On  some  of  these  and  other 
questions  resolutions  have  been  sent  up  to  the  Council  by  the  Com- 
mittees of  Departments,  and  will  receive  their  early  attention.  The 
Council  have  received  from  the  special  Section  on  General  Average, 
the  Report  which  concludes  the  labours  of  that  body.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  our  Glasgow  Meeting,  in  1860,  a  conference  of 
delegates  from  various  nations  was  held  on  this  subject,  aud  in  com- 
pliance with  the  resolutions  of  that  conference  the  Council  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  Bill  which  might  be  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  different  maritime  countries  of  the  world,  as  an  inter- 
national code  of  General  Average.  The  Bill  prepared  by  the 
committee  has  been  at  this  meeting  submitted  to  a  conference  of 
delegates,  and,  after  a  long  discussion,  has  been  finally  settled  and 
adopted  by  them.  The  Council  trust  that  its  provisions  will  be 
generally  approved  by  the  mercantile  community,  and  will  finally  be 
ratified  by  our  own  Parliament,  aud  by  other  Legislatures.  The 
Council,  in  thus  receiving  the  final  report  of  their  committee,  have 
to  express  their  obligations,  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Wendt  and  Mr.  Richard 
Lowndes,  who  have  acted  respectively  as  chairman  and  secretary  of 
the  committee ;  and  to  tender  their  thanks  to  the  foreign  delegates 
who  have  attended  on  this  occasion  for  their  valuable  assistance,  and 
for  the  cordial  spirit  which  they  have  shown  in  uniting  to  effect  a 
common  object.  The  Council,  encouraged  by  the  success  which  has 
followed  their  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  General  Average, 
and  looking  to  the  beneficial  results  that  may  ensue  from  a  periodical 
gathering  of  delegates  from  various  countries  on  those  questions  of 
commercial  law  which  appear  susceptible  of  international  assimila- 
tion at  the  present  time — such,  by  waj  of  example,  as  the  law  of 
fVeightment  and  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange — propose  to  appoint 
a  small  administrative  committee,  composed  partly  of  foreigners, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  convene  a  section  of  delegates  and  others 
at  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Association,  to  settle  the  specific 
questions  for  discussion  in  such  section,  and  to  make  the  other 
necessary  preparations  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries.  The 
Council  believe  that  the  course  of  action  they  propose  will  gradually 
promote  uniformity  of  mercantile  law  in  the  different  states  of  the 
world,  and  may  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  an 
international  commercial  code.  The  Council  have  to  report  that 
they  have  elected  Mr.  Peabody  and  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts, 
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United  States,  honorary  members  of  the  Association,  the  former,  for 
his  unprecedented  munificence  to  the  working  classes,  and  the  latter, 
for  the  valuable  books  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  presented  to 
the  Association.  The  Council,  in  conclusion,  beg  to  offer  their 
sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Local  Committee, 
and  the  citizens  of  York,  for  their  hospitable  reception  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  for  their  great  and  successful  exertions  at  this  Meeting. 
The  Council  also  thank  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  the  use 
of  the  Guildhall  and  Council-room ;  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society,  the  Board  of  Poor-law  Guardians,  the  York  Union  Lodge 
of  Freemasons,  the  Committee  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and 
Mr.  Hudson,  the  owner  of  the  Victoria  Rooms,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  to  the  Departments  and  Sections.  They  also  desire  to 
record  their  obligations  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  their  kindness 
n  throwing  open  and  lighting  the  Minster,  and  to  the  other  public 
bodies  who  have  allowed  their  institutions  to  be  visited.  To  the 
Local  Secretaries,  both  general  and  departmental,  the  Council  offer 
their  grateful  thanks.  The  Association  are  also  much  indebted  to 
the  Railway  Companies  for  their  liberality  in  affording  travelling 
facilities ;  and  to  the  Press,  both  general  and  local,  for  their  reports 
of  the  proceedings.  The  Council  have  only  to  add  that  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Departments  have  sent  up  to  them  valuable  reports 
which  are  appended  hereto. 

To  the  account  of  the  York  Meeting  given  in  the  above 
Report,  and  to  the  acknowledgements  therein  made^  it  is 
now  only  necessary  to  add  that  for  the  practical  conduct  of 
the  business  the  Congress  was,  as  usual,  deeply  indebted  to  the 
ability  and  zeal  of  the  Secretaries  of  Departments ;  and  that 
in  recording  the  gratitude  of  the  Association  for  the  cordial  and 
hospitable  support  accorded  to  it  at  York,  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  more  especially  the  Rev.  Thomas  Myerp, 
Mr.  S.  W.  North,  and  Dr.  Procter,  for  their  great  exertions 
as  the  General  Local  Secretaries  in  the  management  of  this 
most  successful  and  instructive  meeting. 

The  Local  Treasurer,  some  months  since,  handed  over  to 
the  Council  of  the  Association  the  total  proceeds  of  the  guinea 
and  ten-shilling  tickets  sold  at  the  meeting,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  £612  2s. 

The  work  of  the  Association  at  York  is  recorded  in  this 
volume,  but  it  remains  to  notice  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  since  the  publication  of  the  Transactions  for  1863. 
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On  the  10th  of  May,  1864,  a  Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  members  was  held  in  Waterloo  Place,  to  receive 
a  Report  from  the  Council,  and  to  revise  the  Laws  of  the 
Association.  The  Report,  which  was  printed  and  sent  to 
every  member,  recommended  the  alterations  in  the  number 
and  style  of  the  Departments,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
regulations  for  papers  and  discussions,  which  were  described 
in  the  introduction  (p.  xxxvii)  to  the  Transactions  for  1863 
as  having  been  approved  by  the  Council.  The  Report  also 
recommended  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  for  a  permanent  union 
between  that  body  and  the  Association.  This  Report  was 
adopted,  and  the  laws  as  amended  were  discussed  and  passed.* 

The  two  principal  measures  approved  on  this  occasion  have 
been  signally  successful  in  their  operation.  The  system  of 
proposing  special  questions  in  each  Department  was  found 
to  work  well  at  York,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  still 
more  beneficial  results  will  accrue  from  its  adoption  as  the 
experience  of  the  officers  and  members  increases.  The  union 
with  the  Law  Amendment  Society  is  universally  admitted 
to  have  proved  a  benefit  to  both  bodies.  The  number  of 
members  subscribing  two  guineas  is  steadily  increasing,! 
and  the  meetings  held  in  London  have  been  of  great  interest 
and  utility. 

The  first  Business  Meeting  of  the  members,  under  Law  XV., 
was  held  in  Waterloo  Place,  on  July  29,  1864. 

The  Messrs.  Rivington  having  intimated  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  occupy  the  whole  of  their  house  in 
Waterloo  Place  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  the  Office 
of  the  Association  was,  in  September  last,  removed  to  Adam 
Street,  Adelphi,  where  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
obtaining  further  accommodation,  if  such  should  be  required  at 
any  future  time. 


*  The  Laws  will  be  found  at  p.  xxii. 
t  The  present  namber  is  327, 
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In  puTduance  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Edinburgh,  in  1863,  the  Council  resolved  to 
memorialise  the  Government  on  the  expediency  of  issuing  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  middle-class 
education  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  a  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  Lord  Brougham,  Earl  Fortescue,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  other  members,  accordingly 
waited  upon  Lord  Palmerston  on  June  18,  1864,  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  notice  of  his  Lordship  as  the  Premier.* 


*  The  following  memorial  was  presented  to  his  Lordship  by  the  deputation. 

liemorial  to  t'.e  RionT  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston,  K.G.,  First  Lord  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  Ac,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  Council  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science 
desire  to  represent  to  your  Lordship  the  expedicocy  of  issuing  a  Royal  Comuiis- 
Bion  to  inquire  into  the  Grammar  Schools  in  the  kingdom,  and  oilier  Endowed 
Schools  not  yet  reported  on,  and  thus  to  obtain  much  useful  information  as  to 
the  siate  of  the  Education  of  the  Middle  Classes. 

The  Association  has  from  year  to  year  collected  a  large  amount  of  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  condition  of  middle-class  education,  aiid  there  has  been  a 
general  concuixence  of  opinion  that  it  is  at  present  in  a  most  uusatibfaclory  state. 

Several  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  at  our  Annual  Meetings  nile<l  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Department  of  Education,  have  expressed  themselves  strongly 
to  this  effect. 

Sir  John  Pakington,  in  his  address,  in  1857,  remarked,  that  it  was  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  the  only  educational  difficulties  were  those  relating  to  the 
working  classes.  **•  I  know,"  he  said,  **  that  the  middle  classes  find  themselvei 
in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  respectable  tradesman, 
the  small  farmer,  the  clerk,  and  men  of  that  de  cription  who  know  not  where  to 
get  education  for  their  children,  and  who  practically  speaking  pay  very  dearly 
for  a  bad  article." 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Cowper,  in  1858,  said,  "  The  education  given  in  the 
middle  class  and  commercial  schools  is,  generally  si)eaking,  as  faulty,  in  com- 
parison with  all  other  education,  as  it  is  bad  in  itself.  It  has  great  ])retcnsion 
and  show  without  substance  or  solidity.  There  is  no  superintendence  whatever. 
There  is  no  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  master,  and  no  test  of  the  success  of  his 
teaching.  The  parents  are  left  to  judge  after  their  own  uninstructed  notions,  of 
the  excellence  of  the  school,  and  generally  pay  most  attention  to  what  is  really 
of  the  least  importance." 

In  1859  the  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley  pointed  out  that  the  middle-classes  have 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  present  means  of  education,  the  private  com- 
mercial and  endowed  grammar  schools  of  the  country;  and  Sir  John  Shaw 
Lefevre,  in  1861,  si>eaking  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  for  appointments, 
which  are  filled  up  from  the  middle  classes,  as  a  practical  test  of  the  education 
they  receive,  said,  "I  may  mention  the  incredible  failures  in  orthography,  the 
miserable  writing,  the  ignorance  both  of  the  elementary  theory  and  practice  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  a  candidate  who  can  add  correctly  a 
moderately  long  column  of  figures,  and  many  do  not  understand  common  nota.ion 
so  as  to  write  down  in  figures  a  number  described  in  words.  When  the  exami- 
nation extends  to  English  composition,  or  history,  the  performances  of  some  of 
the  candidates  are  poor  beyond  belief,  and  we  arc  under  the  necessity  of  keepine 
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A  Royal  Commission  has  been  issued  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  this  deputation,  and  lias  commenced  the 
work  of  inquiry. 

Another  educational  question  in  which  the  Associa^tion  has 
taken  interest  *  was  in  a  great  measure  settled  a  short  tune 
since  by  the  decision  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  admit  girls  to  their  local  examinations.     A  similar 


the  standard  very  low,  in  order  to  prevent  the  public  inconvenience  which  would 
arise  from  an  indiscriminate  rejection."   • 

Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  quoting,  in  his  address  to  the  Association  last  autumn  at 
Edinburgh,  the  above  passage  from  his  predecessor's  observations,  and  enforcing 
it  by  his  own  opinion,  proceeded  to  moke  the  following  suggestion  : — 

"  The  first  step  towards  a  remedy  for  this  lamentable  state  of  things,  is  to 
know  accurately  the  amount  and  the  causes  of  the  evil.  And  for  this  purpose,  I 
ventui'e  to  propose  that  this  Association  i>etiiion  the  Crown  to  issue  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  to  consider,  and  report,  what  measures,  if  any,  are  required 
for  the  extension  of  cound  education  to  these  classes." 

This  recommendation  of  their  President  was  duly  considered  Ijy  our  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  reciucsting  the 
Council  to  uge  their  endeavours  for  the  issue  of  such  a  Commist^ion  as  was  i»ro- 
posed  by  Mr.  Senior. 

In  the  peiforraaucc  of  the  duty  thus  cast  on  them,  the  Council  approach  your 
Lordship  to-day,  and  they  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  recent  loss  incurred 
by  the  Association  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Senior,  makes  them  the  more  solicitous 
that  bis  advice,  given  on  the  last  occasion  of  his  performance  of  any  public  duty, 
should  not  be  disregarded. 

The  Council  would  further  observe  that  full  and  sea:chiug  inquiry  has  recently 
been  made  into  the  state  of  education  among  two  considerable  classes  of  society : 
the  one  by  the  Commission  *'  to  incpiire  into  the  revenues  and  managementof 
certain  colleges  and  schools,  and  the  studies  pursued  and  the  instruction  given 
therein ; "  the  other  by  the  Commission  "  to  inquin^  into  the  state  pf  popular 
education  in  England;"  that  much  valuable  information  was  obtained  in  each 
case,  and  that  considerable  improvements  by  legislation  and  otherwise,  have 
already  resulted,  or  may  be  expected  to  result  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  rich,  and  of  those  of  the  class  who  live  by  manual  labour.  Theso  facts 
seem  to  constitule  a  claim  for  some  inquiry  on  behalf  of  that  large  portion  of 
Uer  Majesty's  subjects  who  cannot  look  for  the  education  of  their  children  cither 
to  the  great  public  schools  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  national  Ecliools  on  the  other. 
Earl  Foi-tescuc,  in  a  work  just  pul>lishcd,  has  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  leaving 
this  class  in  their  present  educational  position,  and  has  shown  that  an  authori- 
tative inquiry  may  be  conducted  on  their  behalf  without  involving  any  more 
interference  with  private  instruction  than  has  been  the  case  with  the  Commission 
already  issued. 

This  appears  from  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  countiy  some  hundreds  of 
Grammar  Schools  and  other  Endowed  Schools,  which  have  never  yet  formed  the 
subject  of  adequate  inquiry,  and  which  might  prolably  be  made  available  for 
supplying  in  a  great  degree  the  want  of  efficient  education  for  the  middle  classes. 
It  is  true  that  these  foundations  were  inquired  into  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
but  the  investigations  of  that  body  were  mainly  directed  to  the  amount  and  use 
of  the  endowments,  and  not  to  the  education  im[;arted  in  the  schools. 

The  Council  would  strongly  urge  on  your  Lordship  the  necessity  for  inquiry 

♦  S^e  TicmaaciioHs,  1863,  p  8o4,  ei  scq. 
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resolve  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  University  (rf  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  institution  of  examinations  of  the  same  kind  for 
Scotland.  This  important  step  in  advance  as  respects  female 
education,  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  perbevering  and 
judicious  exertions  of  Miss  Emily  Davies,  whose  paper  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  beneficial  results 
which  may  be  anticipated  from  subjecting  the  education  of  prls 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  to  an  effective  test,  will  be  aided 
by  the  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  girls'  schools  which  the 
Commission  above  mentioned  has  resolved  to  institute.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Commissioners  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  ladies  in  the  conduct  of  this  portion  of  their 
business. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Edinburgh  Meeting,  in  the 
Department  of  Economy,*  afiirming  the  desirableness  of 
Government  security  being  afforded  to  the  hidustrial  classes 
who  desire  to  provide  an  annuity  in  old  age,  or  an  allowance 
in  sickness.  In  the  ensuing  setsion  of  Parliament  a  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
entitled  the  Government  Annuities  Bill,  which  appeared  to 
the  Council  to  carry  out  to  a  considerable  degree  the  objects 
aimed  at  in  the  above  resolution ;  and  they  accordingly  ordered 
the  subjoined  petition  f  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 

into  the  whole  condition  and  management  of  thei>e  institutions;  and  while  dis- 
tinctly disclaiming  any  recommendation  of  interference  with  private  schools, 
they  suggest  that  the  investigations  of  a  Commission,  if  properly  conducted' 
would  probably  lead  to  the  communication  of  voluntary  information  which 
would  throw  much  valuable  light  on  the  condition  of  Middle-Class  Education 
and  the  best  means  of  imjiroving  the  same.  For  these  reasons  the  Council 
venture  to  urge  on  your  Lordship  the  favourable  consideration  of  their  request 
that  a  Royal  Commission  be  issued  forthwith  for  the  purposes  they  have  above 
indicated. 

BnououAM,  Premitnt. 

G.  W.  Hastings,  General  Secretary, 

•  Sec  Transactions,  1803,  p.  766. 

{Presented  by  Mr,  Gladstone.) 

t  Tho  humble  Petition  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
Shewetb, 
That  your  Petitioners  have  carcAilIy  considered  a  Bill  now  before  ^oxit 
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mons  in  favour  of  the  measure^  which  subsequently  passed 
into  law. 

A  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts 
was  introduced  by  Sir  George  Grey,  in  February,  1864,  and 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Council,  on  the  15th  of  April 
following,  approving  of  that  part  of  the  measure  which  raised 
the  minimum  term  of  penal  servitude,  but  urging  the  neces- 
sity for  establishing  intermediate  prisons,  and  an  organised  and 
responsible  supervision  over  discharged  convicts  during  the 
unexpired  portion  of  their  sentences.  As  regards  the  latter 
point,  the  Bill  finally  passed  in  the  desired  form,  and  the 
Association  has  had  the    satisfaction    of    seeing    the    views 

honourable  House  entitled  *'  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Purchase 
of  Government  Annuities  through  the  Medium  of  Savings  Banks,"  which  pur- 
ports to  provide  for  the  labouring  classes  the  means  of  purchasing  deferred 
annuities  on  Government  s^curitj,  and  also  to  enable  insurances  on  life  to 
be  effected  for  sums  not  exceeding  £100  on  the  same  security. 

Your  Petitioners  are  aware  that  various  societies  have  been  established 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  investments  of  a  similar 
character  on  the  securities  of  such  societies.  They  believe  that  such  societies 
have  in  many  instances  been  unsuccessful  in  the  management  of  their  business ; 
and  that  this  failure  has  frequently  arisen  from  erroneous  calculafions  of  the 
value  of  life ',  from  expenses  of  administration  beyond  the  pecuniary  ability 
of  the  sodeticB;  from  mismanagement,  enpecially  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
investments ;  and  occasionally  from  fraud. 

That  your  Petitioners  further  believe  that,  in  the  present  condition  of 
education  among  the  labouring  classes,  they  are  unable  to  accurately  judge 
of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  such  societies,  and  hence  they  are  of(€n 
led  to  make  investments,  or  to  pay  contributions  for  a  long  period,  which 
are  subsequently  found  to  be  valueless. 

Your  Petitioners  believe  that  the  failures  of  which  they  have  spoken  have 
caused  widespread  disappointment  and  misfortune  among  the  working  classes, 
.and  have  tended  to  check  the  development  of  the  provident  habits  which  must 
form  the  only  secure  bapis  for  the  independence  and  prosi)erity  of  the  people. 

Your  Petitioners  would  further  point  out  that  in  the  present  state  of 
insurance  business  the  labouring  cla.«ses  are  in  a  great  measure  precluded  fit>m 
effecting  life  insurances  for  so  small  a  sum  as  £100,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of 
offices  decline  to  entertain  such  risks. 

Your  Petitioners  are  entirely  convinced  that  great  benefits  would  result  to 
the  whole  labouring  population  if  such  facilities  as  are  contemplated  by  the  said 
Bill  were  afforded  for  enabling  small  deferred  annuities  and  life  insurances 
to  be  effected  under  Government  security  and  regulations;  and  further,  that 
any  difficulty  which  may  formerly  have  exii^ted  through  the  want  of  agencies 
to  conduct  such  business,  is  now  almost  wholly  overcome  by  the  creation  of  the 
Post  Office  Money  Order  and  Savings  Banks  Offices,  now  numbering  several 
thousands  in  the  kingdom. 

That  for  these  and  other  reasons  your  Petitioners  pray  your  honourable 
House  to  pass  the  said  Bill  into  law,  with  such  modifications  and  amendments 
as  to  your  honourable  House  shall  seem  fit. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

GxoRox  W.  Hastings,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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respecting  convict  discipline^  which  have  been  so  often  enun- 
ciated at  our  Meetings^  substantially  accepted  by  Parliament, 
and  adopted  by  the  Home  Office.* 

During  the  present  Session  the  Council  have  given  a 
strenuous  support  to  the  Bills  introduced  by  the  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer)  for  the  concentration  of  all 
the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  with  their  offices,  on 
the  site  between  Carey  Street  and  the  Strand.  For  this 
purpose  a  statement  of  the  desirableness  of  the  object,  and  of 
the  best  means  of  effecting  it,  was  prepared  by  order  of  the 
Council,  and  extensively  circulated  among  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Town  Councils,  and  other  public  bodies ;  a  petition; 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  representations 
were  made  by  a  deputation  to  more  than  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Upper  House.  The  measure,  it  is  believed, 
will  at  an  early  day  be  passed  into  law.f 

The  Council  have  also  taken  into  consideration  the  resolu* 
tions  passed  by  the  Association  at  the  York  Meeting.  They 
have  approved — with  some  shght  modifications — the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  Reformatory  Section  on  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline ;  and  have  appointed  a  separate  committee  for  that 
Section,  with  a  permanent  secretary.  In  accordance  with  the 
report  quoted  above,  they  have  nominated  a  small  committee 
to  prepare  questions  of  International  Law  for  discussion  at 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  ;J  and  have  also  appointed  a 
standing  committee  on  legislative  busincsi?,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  give  information  to  the  members  on  Bills  introduced  into 
Parliament,  and  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  measures 
bearing  on  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of   2*ransactions ^ 


•  It  may  be  observed  that  Sir  George  Grey  has  recently  announced  his 
approval  of  female  refuges  on  the  Irish  system,  and  that  more  than  one  such 
institution  is  about  to  be  established. 

t  See  TransMctions,  1862,  pp.  186,  210. 


-Amaterdani,  and  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association 
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the  Association  has  liad  to  deplore  the  loss  of  several  eminent 
and  active  memberd,  among  whom  the  Earl  of  Carlisle^  K.6., 
and  Mr.  Gregson,  M.P.,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
former  presided  over  the  Beformatory  Department  at  the 
Liverpool  Meeting,  and  when  the  Association  met  at  Dublin 
in  1861,  his  Lordship  gave  all  the  influence  of  his  position  aa 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Gregson  had  been  for  some  years  one  of  tjie  most  active 
members  of  our  Council,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  London 
Meeting  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  whose 
business  he  superintended  with  his  characteristic  punctuality 
and  precision. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  at  Sheffield,  commencing  on  the 
4th  of  October  next. 

GEORGE  W.  HASTINGS. 


BT  THB 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BROUGHAM, 

PBI8IDB1IT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


THAT  I  should  once  more  jjresidc  over  our  Congress  after 
so  often  filling  tlie  office,  is  a  matter  of  some  regret,  con- 
sidering the  many  younger  and  abler  members  whose  turn  is 
thus  deferred,  and  my  own  resolution  had  been  taken  to  refuse 
the  honour.  But  when  it  was  represented  to  me  that  my  old 
friends  and  constituents  in  this  great  county,  strongly  desired  it, 
no  choice  waa  left  but  to  submit.  Of  the  honours  and  distinc- 
tions with  which  a  long  life  has  been  blessed,  the  very  highest 
must  ever  be  reckoned  my  election  to  represent  Yorkshire,  the 
last  time  that  it  was  fated  to  choose  members  for  the  whole 
undivided  province ;  and  there  still  live  those  my  colleagues  in 
office,  who  know  how  bitter  was  the  pang  of  exchanging  that 
proud  position  for  the  highest  office  in  the  State,  how  reluc- 
tantly the  step  was  taken,  how  firm  the  determination  of 
refusal,  and  to  what  urgent  remonstrances  submission  was 
yielded. — And  now  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  former  years, 
the  pleasure  naturally  arising  is  sadly  damped  by  the  blanks, 
the  dismal  blanks,  that  meet  the  eye  wheresoever  it  is  cast 
around.  Let  me  avoid  this  retrospect  too  painful  to  bear,  by 
at  once  plunging  into  tlie  affiiirs  of  the  hour — 

"  Ofispring  of  woe,  and  parent  of  our  ease, 
The  toil  which  teaches  pleasure's  self  to  please 
Diverts  the  grief  that  spurns  direct  control, 
And  stills  the  raging  tempest  of  the  soul.** 

(Dryden.) 

And  now  we  are  met  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  eighth 
assemblage  by  the  complaint  oftentimes  before  repeated,  that 
so  little  has  been  done  smce  our  last  Congress.  Need  I  again 
explain  the  grounds  of  this  impatience,  and  the  gross  fallacy 
which  it  involves  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  necessity  that  all 
improvements  to  be  safe  must  be  gradual,  experience  being, 
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the  great  teacher,  but  also  the  corrector  of  errors  and  over- 
sights, we  greatly  underrate  the  progress  actually  made,  not 
only  from  our  impatience  that  the  movement  is  not  more 
rapid,  but  from  our  fancy  ever  dwelling  on  that  more  rapid 
rate,  as  they  who  move  along  the  side  of  the  river  wholly 
miscalculate  the  swiftness  with  which  the^  see  the  vessel 
borne  down  the  stream,  nay,  sometimes  believe  it  stationary 
or  borne  backwards.  If  Lord  Bacon  said  that  proposal  has 
wings  but  execution  leaden  feet,  you  were  told  last  year  that 
the  people  who  hasten  to  improve  their  lot  faster  than  the 
safety  of  society  allows,  are  as  sure  of  coming  to  a  bad  end  as 
he  who  makes  haste  to  be  rich;  that  anarchy  and  slavery 
await  the  people,  as  the  gibbet  awaits  the  man. 

In  casting  the  eye  over  the  last  year,  we  are  naturally 
struck  with  one  great  improvement^ — the  voice  of  party  has 
been  for  the  most  part  stilL  The  circumstance  of  the  most 
considerable  of  leading  statesmen  having  belonged  to  different 
parties  at  various  periods  of  their  course,  has  no  doubt  contri- 
buted to  this :  but  it  has  more  especially  been  owing  to  the 
increased  and  happily  increasing  influence  of  public  opinion, 
from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  discussing 
freely  all  important  questions,  personal  as  well  as  general. 
Men  are  still  combined  in  parties,  and  if  their  bond  of  union 
is  community  of  principle,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  State. 
But  the  benefits  of  party  union  may  be  obtained  by  a  tempo- 
rary combination  of  those  who  are  agreed  in  anxiously  desiring 
to  further  the  attainment  of  a  common  object,  without  those 
evils  which  arise  from  the  banding  of  men  and  families  in  fac- 
tions. The  influence  of  public  opinion  prevents  those  evils 
which  in  former  times  resulted  from  party,  rendering  it  no 
longer  possible  that  a  few  leading  men  or  families  should 
govern  the  State,  disposing  of  its  mterests  and  patronage  as 
they  might  those  of  a  corporation  or  a  borough.  The  times 
arc  gone  and  never  to  return,  when  in  forming  a  ministry,  able 
and  honourable  men  could  exclude  the  most  rising  man  of  the 
j  day,  inheriting  the  fame  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  himself  already 

distinguished  for  first-rate  parliamentary  powers,  to  make  way 
for  a  noble  family's  younger  son,  wholly  undistinguished  for 
any  acquirement  or  capacity ;  an  exclusion  which  had  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  interests  of  the  country  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  most  critical  period  of  its  history. 

It  is  a  satisfS^tory  indication  of  the  stillness  of  party  that 
we  have  to  recount  a  most  important  measure  lately  adopted 
at  the  instance  of  our  Council.  The  state  of  education  for 
the  middle  classes  has  long  been  complained  of,  and  petitions 
to  both  Houses  had  more  than  once  been  presented  upon  the 
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subject,  a  ^reat  number,  more  than  120,  by  myself  to  the 
Lords,  and  with  those  to  the  Commons,  signed  by  above 
40,000  persons.  This  last  session  there  were  others  from 
districts  in  London,  and  in  various  places  of  nine  several 
counties,  from  many  classes  of  the  promoters  of  education, 
among  others  from  teachers  of  schools.*    The  general  com- 

f>laint  was  that  while  due  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  schools 
or  the  highest  and  the  hmnblest  classes,  none  whatever  is 
given  to  the  schools  for  the  middle  class.  The  working  class 
numbers  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  millions,  the  upper  class 
between  three  and  four  millions,  the  middle  class  may  be 
reckoned  at  below  a  million,  but  though  small  in  point  of 
numbers,  their  importance  to  the  community  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate.  Yet  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
to  superintend  the  teachers  of  the  schools  frequented  by  their 
children,  while  the  vast  importance  of  the  education  they 
receive  is  undeniable.  Care  is  taken  that  no  unfit  persons 
shall  practise  medicine  or  surgery ;  provision  is  made  for  the 
education  of  lawyers ;  is  it,  less  important  to  see  that  fit  persons 
shall  be  entrusted  with  the  mental  and  moral  health  of  the 
community  than  its  bodily  health  or  its  property  ?  Yet  the 
persons  least  qualified  by  learning  or  talents,  and  even  of 
the  most  exceptionable  character  and  habits,  may  set  up 
schools  for  either  sex,  so  that  it  has  become  a  saying,  when 
any  one  has  failed  in  all  other  ways  to  procure  a  livelihood, 
let  him  keep  a  school,  or  let  her  be  a  schoolmistress.  No 
one  has  ever  recommended  that  any  compulsion  should  be  em- 
ployed, any  person  be  prevented  from  opening  a  school,  or  any 
school  alreaay  set  up  oe  interfered  with.  But  if  inspectors 
be  provided,  with  power  to  grant  certificates  of  qualification 
and  of  character,  almost  all  schools  would  submit  to  the  inspec- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  certificate,  and  few  if  any  persons 
woiJd  set  up  schools  without  having  passed  examination.  An 
answer  would  thus  be  afforded  to  those  who  complained,  as 
some  farmers  lately  did,  that  though  they  paid  little  for  the 
schooling  of  their  children,  what  they  got  for  their  money 
was  not  worth  it.  The  Council,  taking  this  important  subject 
into  their  consideration,  appointed  a  deputation  upon  it  to  wait 
on  the  Minister.  It  was  attended  by  our  leadmg  members, 
as  Mr.  Chadwick,  to  whom  we  owe  the  greatest  improvement 
in  education  effected  of  late  years  by  tihe  hdf-time  system  (as 
great  a  saving  in  pomt  to  monev  of  the  working  classes  as  in 
health,  physical  and  moral,  to  the  pupils);    Lord   Lyttelton, 

♦  Theie  were  traiiflmitted  by  the  London  Education  Society  through 
Mr.  Bentley. 
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who  had  rendered  such  important  service  on  the  Commission 
to  inquire  into  our  public  schools ;  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
whose  ancient  connexion  with  Rugby  school  gave  nim  peculiar 
weight  on  all  such  questions.  The  deputation  discussed  the 
subject  in  the  Minister's  presence^  and  it  has  since  been  announced 
in  Parliament  that  a  Commission  shall  forthwith  be  issued  on  the 
whole  subject  of  middle  class  education  in  compliance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  CounciL 

An  important  discussion  took  place  in  April  on  the  admission 
of  girls  to  the  University  Local  Ezaminatioiis.  It  was  una- 
nimously agreed  that  this  is  most  desirable,  and  the  Ladies' 
Committee  formed  for  promoting  this  object  are  very  desirous 
that  it  should  be  included  among  those  matters  referred  to  the 
Commission  for  inquiry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will. 
The  memorial  presented  to  the  University  authorities  has  been 
signed  by  above  900  teachers,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  favourable  reception.  Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect 
than  the  representations  made  in  some  quarters  that  the  dis- 
cussion just  alluded  to  was  for  obtaining  degrees  for  female 
pupils.  Such  a  notion  never  was  for  a  moment  entertained  by 
any  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting.  Indeed  it  was 
excluded  by  the  known  fact  that  no  degrees  are  ever  given 
at  the  local  examinations  by  the  Universities ;  and  the  only 
object  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  those  who  supported  him,  was  to 
have  these  examinations  opened  to  females.  The  importance 
of  this  to  persons  who  desure  to  follow  the  line  of  governesses 
and  school-mistresses,  is  manifest;  and  it  was  stated  at  the 
meeting,  on  the  authority  of  our  worthy  colleague,  Mr.  Hawes, 
chairman  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  that  women  of  a  humbler 
class  who,  having  passed  the  examination  of  that  society,  have 
obtained  first-class  certificates,  had  been  able  at  once  to  obtain 
situations  as  housekeepers  in  large  establishments,  instead  of 
having  to  work  their  way  up  through  different  degrees  of 
domestic  service.  At  a  time  when  great  exertions  are  making 
by  public-spirited  persons,  ladies  especially,  to  give  increased 
facilities  of  female  employment,  surely  this  discussion  in  the 
Association  has  been  most  opportune.  But  we  have  always  been 
zealous  in  our  efforts  to  encourage  women  of  a  higher  class  in 
their  endeavours  to  better  their  condition  by  cultivating  letters ; 
and  here  at  York  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  one  intimately 
connected  with  the  county  where  she  was  bom  (the  daughter 
of  a  higlJy  respected  clergyman),  and  esteemed  by  distinguished 
families — the  Stricklands,  Swanns,  Ramsdens,  Headlams, — Miss 
Eyre,  whose  works,  Queen^s  Pardon  and  Family  History^ 
have  been  well  received,  and  as  will  be  in  a  few  days  found  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Cassell's  Quiver^  another  is  about  to  appear. 
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all  the  authorities  of  the  Post  Office  were  ag^nst  him.  The 
great  Duke  of  Wellington  almost  alone  perceived  the  merits  of 
Sir  R.  Hill's  plans^  when  others.  Sir  Robert  Peel  included, 
either  opposed  or  coldly  supported  him.  That  he  is  destined 
to  effect  Further  improvements  there  can  be  little  doubt5  and 
we  can  only  wish  him  the  full  restoration  of  his  health  that  such 
improvements  may  be  brought  forward,* 

The  subject  of  the  patent  laws  is  sure  to  come  under  discus- 
sion in  our  Jurisprudence  Department,  with  the  report  of  the 
Commission  upon  it,  under  our  colleagues  Lord  Stanley  and 
Lord  Overstone.  Though  the  Government  have  ably  and 
successfully  given  encouragement  to  the  fine  arts,  in  their 
application  to  manufactures,  they  have  shown  little  favour  to 
discoveries  in  science  and  their  application  to  the  useful  arts. 
Since  last  Congress  our  most  distinguished  colleague  Sir 
D.  Brewster's  ^nd  improvement  of  Tight-houses,  the  result 
of  his  optical  (Bseoveries,  has  failed  to  obtain  due  protection 
from  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not 
share  the  fate  of  Sir  W.  S.  Harris's  lightning  rod,  which  has 
saved  life  and  property  to  a  great  amount,  but  was  resisted  for 
fifteen  vears  by  the  Admiralty  and  the  Treasury. 

To  the  stillness  of  party  already  mentioned,  may  possibly  be 
referred  those  opinions  which  have  of  late  been  ventilated  upon 
the  important  subjects  of  foreign  or  international  and  of  colo- 
nial policy — opinions  which,  though  in  some  points  sound,  and 
in  all  respects  well  deserving  attention,  are  yet  in  material  par- 
ticulars unfounded  and  require  to  be  guarded  against.  It  has 
been  said  not  only  that  great  care  should  be  taken  never  to 
engage  in  the  disputes  of  Continental  States,  but  that  the  rule 
should  be  laid  down  of  'absolute  and  entire  isolation,  and  that 
we  have  no  more  reason  ever  to  mix  ourselves  in  those  disputes 
than  if  we  belonged  to  another  world.  That  the  greatest  mis- 
chief has  resulted  from  a  rash  and  needless  interference  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power  is  undeniable.  But  that  no  violent 
usurpation,  no  seizure  of  one  power's  dominions  by  another,  no 
extinction  of  one  State  audits  absorption  in  another,  can  justify 
our  interposition,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  see  such  an  augmentation  of  some  one  State's  force, 
as  shall  reduce  all  others  to  subservience  under  it,  while  a 
timely  help  given  to  a  weak  State,  and  alliances  formed  with 
others  may  serve  to  secure  us  against  the  dangers  that  might 
arise  from  the  grasping  propensities  of  conquerors  unopposed. 
The  love  of  maintaining  national  independence,  and  the  natural 

♦  Mr.  Lewinc's  work,  Royal  MaiU^  is  most  interesting,  and  -jontains  full 
and  curious  information  on  the  Poet  Office,  and  its  history. 
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pillage  of  the  pliant  Danes  would  have  been  Bhameful.  She 
must  feel  the  indignation  which  all  Europe  felt,  and  had  she 
not  given  vent  to  the  feeUng  she  was  disgraced.  The  indig- 
nation felt  and  expressed  was  against  the  rulers  of  Prussia^ 
not  certainly  against  the  people,  who  have  almost  as  much 
reason  to  complain  of  those  rulers  as  the  Danes  themselves. 
That  England  should  have  been  unable  to  interfere  for  their 
protection  and  for  punishing  the  wrong  doer,  was  a  misfor- 
tune, not  a  fault.  The  outcry  that  she  was  humbled  is 
as  groundless  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  any  one  who  saw 
a  murder  committed  by  a  gang  of  armed  ruffians  was  humbled 
if  he  did  not  stay  their  hands.  No  doubt  our  government 
would  have  been  much  to  blame  had  it  either  encouraged 
the  Danes  to  resist  by  the  promise  of  help  which  it  knew 
could  not  be  given,  or  withheld  its  testimony  to  their  valour^ 
and  to  the  injustice  they  had  suffered.  But  no  such  blame 
was  ever  incurred.  The  expression  of  national  sentiment 
was  distinct  and  strong ;  promise  of  help  there  was  none  given. 
The  only  expression  that  could  be  so  construed,  was  the 
declaration  that  Denmark  woidd  not  stand  alone ;  a  declaration 
coupled  with  the  statement  that  Russia  and  France  viewed  the 
aggression  of  Germany  in  the  same  light  with  ourselves.  The 
declaration  was  thus  the  mere  statement  of  a  fact,  and  no  one 
coidd  for  an  instant  imagine  that  we  should  single-handed  rush 
into  war  with  two-thirds  of  Europe.  There  have  certainly 
been  times  when  England  would  have  made  great  effi)rts  to 
induce  those  who  thought  with  her  to  act  with  her  in  resisting 
wrong,  would,  by  subsidies  or  by  offering  to  join  in  warfare, 
have  engaged  in  offensive  alliances.  But  at  no  time  would  she 
have  made  war  alone  and  unsupported ;  and  the  only  difference 
between  our  present  position  and  that  of  former  periods,  is  the 
greater  determination  to  avoid  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  cdculatc 
the  risks  of  being  involved  in  it.  It  is,  however,  another 
matter  to  regard  the  abstinence  of  our  neighbours  from  a  timely 
interposition.  France  owes  much  to  the  wisdom  of  her  present 
Government,  and  its  determination  against  whatever  may 
interrupt  her  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace.  But  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  her  interference  at  the  early 
part  of  the  late  proceedings  would  have  been  effectual  to 
prevent  the  acts  of  violence  which  are  universally  condemned, 
and  effectual  without  the  least  risk  of  hostilities. 

The  measures  which  this  countiy  has  taken  for  obtaining  the 
concurrence  of  foreign  powers  in  tne  great  act  of  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  form  no  exception  to  the  general  principle,  as  be- 
side the  paramount  claims  of  humanity  and  justice,  we  had  a 
not  very  remote  interest  in  the  concurrence  of  other  states ; 
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have  been  easier  than  to  frame  the  law  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect,  so  as  to  free  it  from  this  objection. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  views  now  entertained  upon 
colonial  policy.  Men,  alarmed  at  the  expense  of  colonies,  and 
especially  at  the  cost  of  their  defence,  and  assuming  that  their 
commerce  would  remain  secured  in  all  circumstances,  have 
broached  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  all  such  esta- 
blishments as  only  a  burthen,  and  rely  upon  a  continuance  of 
tlieir  trade,  and  of  the  beneficial  intercourse  subsisting  through 
colonial  proprietors  residing  in  the  mother  country.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  point  out  the  errors  of  tliese  opinions.  But 
one  principle  may  be  laid  down  without  any  hesitation ;  that, 
as  all  colonies  have  a  tendency  by  their  growth  to  reach  a  state 
in  which  they  may  assert  their  independence,  we  ought  so  to 
regulate  our  intercourse  with  them  as  to  maintain  a  friendly 
feeling  on  both  sides,  and  make  the  amicable  intercourse  lasting 
in  the  event  of  a  separation.  The  excessive  national  vanity  of 
the  Americans,  breaking  out  in  jealousy  and  hostile  feeling 
towards  this  country,  may  seem  to  make  continued  amity 
hardly  possible  after  independence  has  been  established ;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sentiments  so  unamiable,  and  so  utterly 
groundless,  may  die  out  if  they  phould  not  be  cured  by  re- 
flection. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  interesting  to  the  promoters  of 
Social  Science  than  the  course  of  legislation  ujwn  ri|;hts  of 
])rivate  property,  what  are  called  Private  Bills  in  Parhament. 
The  great,  the  transcendental  powers  bestowed  by  these  Bills 
require  that  their  discussion  and  enactment  shoukl  be  guarded 
with  the  utmost  care.  This  becomes  the  more  necessary  that 
the  parties  to  a  Bill — those  who  promote  and  those  who  oppose 
— may,  by  collusion,  obtain  powers  affecting  third  parties  not 
represented,  and  especially  the  public.  There  are  instances 
without  number  of  provisions  inserted  setting  at  defiance  all 
established  principles  of  the  law,  and  only  discovered  when 
some  party  sought  to  take  advantage  of  them.  But  the  amoimt 
of  private  business  is  a  serious  grievance  to  the  members  of 
both  Houses,  especially  of  the  Commons,  and  the  expense 
to  parties  is  enormous;  beside  that  the  inquiries  before  com- 
mittees are  not  the  best  calculated  to  attain  the  end  of  all  such 
quasi-judicial  investigation — ^the  ascertainment  of  truth.  A 
very  important  committee  has  lately  examined  the  subject, 
and  on  the  reports  presented  by  its  chairman,  Colonel  Wdson 
Patten,  certain  imjjrovements  have  been  adopted,  which  it  is 
hoped  on  trial  may  prove  beneficial.  But  to  the  great  evil  of 
all,  both  in  delay  j\nd  in  expense,  no  remedy  has  been  applied 
— the  double  inquiry  rendered  necessary  by  each  House  having 
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to  go  through  the  whole  provisions  of  each  BiU.  Now,  it  is 
ma^est  that  this  could  easily^  and  safely  be  avoided,  and  the 
whole  inquiry  be  improved,  without  the  least  infraction  of  the 
privileges  of  iParliament  With  the  aid  and  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  the  great  man  whose  irreparable  loss  we  daily  and 
hourly  deplore,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  on  all  subjects  of 
policy,  foreign  and  domestic — the  Duke  of  Wellington — I 
brought  forward  the  plan,  which  we  had  worked  out  in  concert 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  in  the  Committee  of  1844  on  the  Standing 
Orders,  when  I  proposed  those  which  were  afterwards  unani- 
mously adopted,  which  are  the  orders  now  in  force,  and  were 
soon  jffter  reluctantly  adopted  by  the  Commons,  he  said  it  would 
be  better  to  propose  our  great  plan,  and  on  my  assuring  him 
that  it  would  be  rejected,  he  said,  we  can  but  fail,  and  then  wc 
retreat  upon  your  lesser  plan.  My  fears  proved  well  founded ; 
we  were  defeated  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  professional  men 
with  the  members  olE  our  committee.  The  plan  was  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  seven 
Commoners  and  five  Lords  sitting,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pro- 
fessional judge  to  rule,  or  at  least  to  advise  them,  in  matters  of 
law  ;  the  Committee  to  examine  the  whole  case  and  report  upon 
it  to  both  Houses,  the  report  to  be  conclusive  upon  all  the  facts, 
but  all  else  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  each  House. 

The  last  Session  was  productive  of  an  important  measure,  pro- 
pounded by  that  steady  friend  of  the  working  classes,  whose 
zeal  for  their  benefit  and  their  improvement  is  hardly  surpassed 
by  his  unrivalled  eloquence  so  often  employed  in  diffusing  useful 
truths,  as  weU  as  in  supporting  wise  schemes  of  policy,  Tlie 
great  commercial  treaty  with  France,  his  work  and  that  of  the 
able  and  enlightened  French  Minister  of  Finance,  might  be 
justly  commemorated.  But  here  at  York,  where  the  gratitude 
of  the  working  classes  has  been  expressed  to  him  in  so  remark- 
able a  man^er,  it  is  fitter  to  dwell  upon  the  important  benefit 
extended  to  those  classes  by  their  access  to  Government 
annuities,  free  from  all  risk,  and  without  the  hazards  to  which 
life  societies  are  subject.  In  our  last  Congress,  at  Edinburgh, 
a  resolution  was  passed  reconunending  to  the  Council  to  obtain 
a  Parliamentary  mquiry  into  the  condition  of  provident  societies 
for  the  working  classes,  and  the  propriety  of  Government 
security  being  afforded  to  them  for  annuities  in  old  age  or 
sickness.  The  Council  referred  the  subject  to  a  commttee, 
andm  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  his  Bill,  anticipated 
the  resolution  of  the  committee.  The  Council  presented  a  peti- 
tion strongly  urging  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  wliich, 
after  considerable  opposition  from  insurance  and  annuity  com- 
panies, was  finally  passed. 
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An  attempt  was  made  in  tlic  Lords  to  carry  a  Bill  for 
shortening  the  period  of  limitation  in  simple  contract  debts, 
and  for  extending  equitable  jurisdiction  to  the  County  Courts, 
and  in  so  far  the  measure  would  liave  been  most  beneficial. 
But  it  was  coupled  with  a  provision  abolishing  the  power  of 
arrest  for  small  debts,  and  as  this  woidd  have  at  once  extin- 
guished those  most  useful  courts,  and  abolished  all  local  juris- 
diction, the  Bill  was  strenuously  opposed,  and  could  not  have 
psissed  either  House.  These  courts  have  been  of  inestimable 
service.  The  causes  before  them  have  increased,  so  as  now  to 
be  in  their  number,  and  the  amount  of  the  sums  sued  for,  in 
the  proi)ortion  of  three  to  two,  comparing  the  years  1863  and 
1855,  and  double  the  number  and  amount  at  the  establishment 
of  the  local  judicature  seven  years  before.  In  1863,  the 
number  of  plaints  was  above  800,000,  and  the  siuns  sued  for 
nearly  £2,000,000.  The  increase  has  been  regular,  and  the 
judgments  have  given  such  satisfaction  that  from  the  260,000 
last  year  in  contested  suits  there  were  no  more  than  fiflteen 
appeals.  There  were  above  170,000  judgments  by  consent, 
only  30,000  executions,  and  between  8,000  and  9,000  im- 
l)risonments,  so  that  of  800,000  suits,  in  all  but  about  7  per 
cent,  the  matter  was  settled  by  payment  or  compromise.  In 
the  Supreme  Courts,  the  same  year,  the  number  of  causes  was 
100,000  and  the  necessity  of  execution  and  imprisonment  for 
want  of  settlement  was  not  in  7  but  23  per  cent.  It  was  imfor- 
tunate  that  the  excellent  provisions  in  the  Bill  were  lost  with 
the  rest,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  only  postponed ;  it  was 
too  late  in  the  Session  to  present  another  Bill. 

The  continued  witliholdmg  of  a  department  for  judicial  afiairs, 
after  repeated  promises  in  answer  to  motions  of  oiu:  distin- 
guished coUeapie  (Mr.  Xapier),  the  ex-Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  on  account  of  the  County  Courts' 
Bill,  as  well  as  others.  Had  such  a  department  existed,  the 
BiU,  reduced  to  its  fit  dimensions,  must  have  passed,  as  well  as 
those  further  amendments  in  the  law  of  evidence  and  of  judicial 
procedure  which  late  experience  has  sho^vn  to  be  desirable,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  engage  the  attention  of  our  Depart^ 
ment  of  Jurisprudence.  The  exertions  of  our  colleague.  Lord 
Clanricarde,  have  at  length  succeeded  in  extending  to  Ireland 
the  system  of  judicial  statistics.  He  expects  the  return  for  the 
year  to  show  a  great  diminution  in  the  real  amount  of  litigation 
before  the  Superior  Courts,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to 
increase  its  nominal  amount ;  for  he  justly  observes  that  in  so 
agricultural  a  country  the  Sessions  are  to  the  bulk  of  the  people 
the  most  important  tribunal. 

An  inquiry  in  the  Commou:a  uyon  the  health  of  towns  as 
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affected  by  sewage  has  led  to  a  report  of  great  importance,  and 
the  subject  will  be  taken  up  in  our  Sanitary  Department.  It 
appears  clearly  that  the  process  for  cleansing  towns  has  led  to 
the  greatest  impurity  in  streams,  and  the  report  shows  incon- 
testibly  that  all  sewage  may  be  conveyed  into  the  country  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  even  with  a  profit,  by  the  farmers  who  pur- 
chase the  manure.  At  a  time  when  liie  supply  of  guano  is 
found  less  than  the  demand  for  it,  nothing  can  be  more  valuable 
to  agriculture  than  the  process  recommended  by  the  report  as 
so  beneficial  to  the  health  of  towns.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  conclusion  in  the  report  will  be  strongly  recommended 
by  our  Department,  with  the  support  of  the  evidence  brought 
before  it. 

As  the  promoters  of  Social  Science  travel  more  than  others, 
we  have  an  interest  in  the  subject  frequently  broached  in  both 
Houses  during  the  Session, — mc  security  of  railway  passengers. 
Considering  the  extraordinary  powers  given  to  the  companies, 
the  legislature  has  a  good  right  to  require  that,  in  return,  they 
should  adopt  whatever  may  tend  to  the  safety  of  the  traveller ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  easy  communication  of  each 
compartment  with  the  guard  can  be  effected  at  a  moderate 
expense. 

rio  subject  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  our  Association 
in  all  its  branches  than  the  treatment  of  convicts.  At  our  first 
Congress,  in  1857,  papers  were  read  on  the  Irish  system ;  and 
it  formed  next  year  the  main  topic  of  the  very  able  and  inter- 
esting address  by  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
as  presiding  over  one  of  the  Departments.  We  have  at  this 
meeting  deeply  to  lament  his  absence,  from  ill  health,  which 
every  friend  of  the  countiy  must  hope  may  have  a  short  con- 
tinuance. At  the  Dublin  Congress  most  of  our  members  had 
an  opportunity  of  fully  inspecting  Sir  W.  Crofton's  proceedings, 
and  all  formed  a  decided  opinion  in  his  favour.  Last  year, 
some  alarm  was  excited  by  the  opposition  in  high  quarters, 
(countenanced  hj  the  Home  OflSce)  to  its  introduction  into  this 
country ;  but  this  was  allayed  by  die  reports  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and, 
though  similar  attempts  were  afterwards  made  in  the  same 
quarters,  there  is  happily  an  end  of  all  doubt  upon  the  matter 
by  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of  last  Session,  which  places  Ae 
principle  so  strenuously  maintained  by  us  beyond  the  reach  of 
further  disturbance.  The  opposition  of  the  Home  Office  is 
abandoned ;  the  Act  enforces  the  most  important  of  the  re- 
commendations in  the  report  of  the  Commission  and  of  Lord 
Carnarvon's  Committee,  and  that  office  has  shown  a  praise- 
worthy disposition  to  give  up  its  former  prejudices  and  fairly  and 
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firmly  to  execute  the  Act,  in  the  regulations  issued  under  its 
provisions.  The  controversy  of  years  thus  comes  to  an  end, 
and  convict  treatment  is  brought  into  agreement  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  legislature  in  1853,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Irish 
^stem.  On  tms  we  may  congratulate  our  worthy  colleague,  the 
Kecorder  of  Birmingham  (Mr.  Hill),  who  first  among  ue 
broached  this  subject  in  1857,  having  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  upon  the  spot.  Unfortunately  he  is 
not  here;  but  he  has  sent  an  able  and  most  instructive  paper, 
which  will  be  read  in  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  and  of 
which  advantage  is  now  taken  in  this  Address. 

The  treatment  of  convicts,  with  constant  purpose  of  reform- 
ing them,  deviating  neither  into  indulgence  on  the  one  band 
nor  mmecessary  harshness  on  the  other,  their  supervision  after 
their  release,  both  to  protect  the  community  against  the  danger 
of  their  relapse,  and  themselves  against  unjust  suspicion  and 
consequent  persecution,  and  to  afford  them  some  aid  in  obtain- 
ing employment  imder  the  aU  but  overwhelming  disadvantages 
with  which  they  return  to  society ;  these,  to  use  Mr.  Hill's 
words,  are  the  principles  now  accepted,  the  principles  of  the 
Irish  system.  Its  success  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  eleven 
years.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  most  eminent  jurists  on 
the  Continent,  and  condemned  by  none.  At  their  head  must 
be  placed  our  learned  colleague.  Professor  Holtzendorff,  of 
BerUn,  who  joined  us  in  the  examination  of  Sir  Walter 
Crofton's  premises,  at  the  Dublin  Congress.  Next,  we  have 
the  approval  of  Professor  Mittermaier,  of  Heidelberg;  M. 
Davisies  de  Pontes  has  described  it  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes ;  and  Van  da  Bruggen,  late  Minister  of  Justice  in 
Holland,  adopts  it.  M.  Massorgy,  a  French  judge,  who  has 
long  studied  the  subject,  pronounces  strongly  in  Sir  Walter 
Crofton's  favour ;  and  M.  Cavour  had  begun  to  act  upon  the 
Irish  system  just  before  his  lamented  death.  Professor 
Mittermaier's  valuable  treatise  on  Capital  Punishment,  trans- 
lated, with  valuable  additions,  by  an  English  lawyer,  Mr. 
Macrae  Moir,  is  about  to  appear,  but  may  be  too  late  for  this 
Congress.  On  the  subject  of  capital  punishment,  discussion  is 
certain  in  our  Jiuisprudence  Department,  and  a  respectable 
society  under  Mr.  Gurney  has  been  occupied  in  circulating 
information,  part  of  which  has  reached  us.  No  doubt  the 
question  of  total  abolition  is  attended  with  diflSculty ;  but  on 
one  point  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  the  necessity  of 
an  execution  of  capital  sentences  without  suspicion  that  indi- 
vidual caprice  or  popular  interference  exercises  any  influence, 
and  such  suspicion  is  siu-e  to  exist  as  long  as  there  are  no 
judicial  assessors  to  the  Home  Office  in  determining  questions 
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the  multiplication  of  such  establishments,  of  which  steps  have 
been  taken  to  form  eighteen  or  twenty  in  London,  and  it  ia 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  like  steps  may  be  taken  in  the 
provinces. 

The  importance  has  more  than  once  been  considered  at  our 
Congress,  of  introducing  into  this  country  the  decimal  and 
metrical  system  now  so  universally  prevailing  on  the  Continent; 
and  its  importance  is  regarded  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the 
facility  of  accounts  in  our  extended  commercial  dealings  with 
foreign  countries,  but  also  with  regard  to  its  advantages  in 
education.  It  appears  by  Mr.  Chaawick's  statement,  from  his 
communication  with  numberless  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  result  is  to  obtain  a  saving  equal  to  between 
a  third  and  a  hJIf  of  the  time  taken  to  teach  pupils  arithmetic. 
As  this  is  reckoned  three-quarters  of  an  hour  daily,  the  benefit 
of  the  saving  to  the  working  classes  is  manifest,  even  on  the 
half-time  system,  now  it  is  to  be  hoped  generally  adopted. 
The  Weights  and  Measures  Bill,  moved  by  our  colleague,  liord 
Fortescue,  though  opposed  in  the  Lords,  was  carried  by  a  very 
considerable  majority,  and  the  Act  is  passed.  It  is  only  per- 
missive, and  confined  in  its  extent ;  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  will  inevitably  be  made  general,  and  be  univer- 
sally adopted. 

But  with  all  the  care  taken  for  the  working  classes,  for  pro- 
moting their  comfort  and  furthering  their  improvement,  shall 
nothing  be  done,  even  when  we  find  them  improved,  to  increase 
their  weight  in  the  community,  by  extending  their  influence  on 
public  affairs — in  a  word,  by  lowering  the  elective  franchise, 
and  admitting  a  larger  number  to  concur  in  the  choice  of  our 
representatives?  Everyone  must  remark  how  constant  the 
occurrence  is  of  the  poll  having  a  very  different  result  from  the 
show  of  hands.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  bring  them  nearer 
together?  Is  it  impossible  so  to  arrange  that  the  person  re- 
turned by  the  show  of  hands  should  sit,  unless  the  poll  exceeded 
by  a  certain  proportion  the  first  return  ?  This  would  give  the 
voters  a  very  decided  preponderence,  but  without  denying  the 
existence  of  the  more  numerous  class. 

But,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  upon  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  there  can  be  none  upon  the  evil 
effects  of  corruption  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  freeing  the 
community  from  that  which  is  injurious  to  its  most  important 
interests,  above  all  to  its  morals.  The  desire  to  have  a  seat  in 
Parliament  is  such  that  all  risk  of  cost  is  willingly  encoimtered, 
and  the  punishment  of  fine  or  imprisonment  without  hard 
labour  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  the  candidate  or  his  agents 
who  yet  would  not  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  the  tread- 
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mill.  The  slave  trade  flourished  under  the  pecuniary  penalties 
of  fine  and  forfeitures,  but  when  it  was  made  felony  the  crime 
entirely  ceased.  Men  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  ship  and 
cargo  because  the  profits  of  a  successful  voyage  made  them 
whole  after  a  forfeiture;  but  the  risk  of  transportation  they 
would  not  run,  and  the  crime  ceased  at  once  and  for  ever  to 
disgrace  the  country.  So  w^ould  bribery  at  elections  were  the 
treadmill  the  punishment,  and  a  public  prosecutor  appointed, 
as  has  become  necessary  on  every  account,  unless  we  aesire  to 
see  our  criminal  law  continue  to  be  most  imperfectly  adminis- 
tered. The  Bill  for  awarding  this  punishment  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords  so  late  in  the  Session,  that  when  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  took  it  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
important  acldition  of  rcquiinng  a  declaration  to  be  made  by 
every  member,  on  taking  his  seat,  that  he  believed  no  illegal 
expenses  had  been  incurred  by  him  or  his  agents  (a  provision 
which  could  not  well  be  introduced  in  the  Lords)  it  was  found 
impossible  to  pass  the  Bill  before  the  prorogation.  The 
prospect  of  immediate  dissolution  being  no  longer  in  view,  the 
postponement  of  the  measure  till  next  Session  was  less  to  be 
regretted.  The  eflTect  of  the  declaration  proposed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Sir  John  Pakington  would  be  very  great ; 
for  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  observed  when  he 
intended  himself  to  move  such  a  provision,  no  man  of  the  least 
regard  for  his  character  could  make  it  when  he  knew  what 
sums  he  had  expended  himself,  or  by  his  agents,  in  corruption. 
If  the  Commons  really  wish  to  prevent  bribery,  as  we  are 
bound  to  believe  they  do,  notwithstanding  all  rumours  to  the 
contrary,  they  will  take  care  to  pass  a  Bill  with  this  provision. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  as  the  Lords'  Committee  did  upon 
municipal  elections,  that  the  persons  guilty  of  corruption  at 
these  as  well  as  Parliamentary  elections,  are  generally  speaking 
of  the  most  ignorant  cLosses,  those  who  never  read  at  alL 

But  whatever  may  lately  have  been  done  by  the  legislature, 
or  left  undone,  for  the  working  classes,  it  is  clear  that  they 
possess  the  power  of  doing  much  for  themselves,  and  that 
happily  they  are  resolved  on  providing  for  their  own  advance- 
ment in  all  respects,  for  bettering  their  condition,  and  for 
acquiring  the  time  and  the  means  for  their  moral  improvement, 
Tliis  is  by  the  co-operative  plan,  now  so  universally  adopted, 
and  which  since  our  last  Congress  has  made  such  steady  pro- 
gress. The  yearly  report  of  that  excellent  and  most  able 
officer,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  has  been  made  and  is  most  cheering. 
It  shows  that  tliere  are  in  England  and  Wales  454  co-operative 
societies,  and  though  of  these  72  have  made  no  returns,  either 
from  neglect,  or  from  having  been  too  recently  establialied'j 
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of  the  other  381  the  number  of  members  is  108,588,  of  whom 
22,732  were  admitted  in  1863,  only  11,358  having  been  with- 
drawn. The  amount  paid  for  goods  was  £2,370,153,  the  sums 
received  for  goods  £2,626,741,  leading  a  profit  of  £213,623. 
The  whole  expenses  for  wages,  rent,  -repairs,  &c,,  was 
£176,544.  The  account  that  we  have  received  since  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt's  report  (which  comes  down  to  December  1863)  shows 
a  very  considerable  increase  during  the  present  year,  in 
numbers,  capital,  and  transactions.  The  profits  are  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  shares  held  by  each  member;  and  it  is 
most  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  sums  withdrawn  were  far 
less  in  1863  than  in  1862,  the  relief  from  distress,  which  caused 
the  withdrawing  of  these  sums,  having  been  much  less  con- 
siderable in  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  trade.  The 
principle  in  almost  all  cases  is  "  No  trust,  no  debt," — and  the 
only  exceptions  are  when,  from  sickness  or  other  infirmity, 
individuals  are  assisted  by  others,  and  repay  the  small  sums 
thus  advanced.  The  whole  management  of  these  concerns  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  themselves,  and  the  gains  are  for 
the  most  part  accumulated  so  as  to  form  a  small  capital,  which 
is  generally  employed  in  the  productive  branches  of  co-opera- 
tion. But  the  great  bulk  of  these  societies  are  the  stores,  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  goods  consiuned  by  the  members. 
The  profits  are  thus  earned  in  proportion  to  consumption,  and 
a  most  pleasing  part  of  their  appropriation  in  very  many 
instances  is  the  pro\'ision  made  for  education,  by  the  purchase 
of  books  and  journals,  and  the  support  of  reading-rooms. 

But  a  most  imi)ortant  step  has  l>een  lately  taken,  which  in  its 
consequences  promotes  co-operation  in  a  degree  almost  incalcul- 
able— the  establishment  of  wholesale  stores,  the  purchase  and 
sale  bv  general  agency.  For  this  great  improvement  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Eochdale,  who  having  observed  the 
failure  of  former  attempts  to  establi.*»h  such  an  agency,  devised 
the  i>lan,  which,  after  being  submitted  to  a  conference,  held  in 
Al^ch  1863,  of  delegates  from  almost  all  the  societies  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  was  adopted  by  their  unanimous 
concurrence,  and  is  now  in  active  operation.  An  ofiBce  is  esta- 
blished in  Manchester,  and  the  whole  expense,  including  the 
puix*hase  and  sale  of  the  goodv*»,  is  defrayed  by  a  small  contribu- 
tion iix>m  the  members  of  the  societies  in  connection  with  the 
office.  All  the  gixxls  required  bv  the  societies  are  bought  of 
the  great  dealers,  and  sent  by  them  at  the  cost  of  the  receivers. 
The  goods  are  thus  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 
The  societies  are,  of  course,  required  to  confine  their  purchases 
to  the  centnil  agency,  wliich,  buying  jxTliaps  for  150  stores,  can 
nffi>n\  to  charge  a  very  small  commission  from  each*     Mr. 
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Greenwood's  estimate  was  grounded  on  the  actual  consumption 
of  3,500  persons  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  and  this  made  the 
amount  consumed  by  40,000  persons  equal  to  £524,000  a 
quarter  of  groceries.  He  reckons  on  2^.  W.  for  each  member 
in  these  counties,  which  woidd  yield  £5,000,  a  sum  amply 
suflScient  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  central  establishment  and 
agency. 

Great  as  the  step  has  been  there  is  besides  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  6o-operative  societies  and  of  their  mem-« 
bei-8.  Instead  of  332  societies  with  90,000  members  in  1862, 
we  have  now  for  1863,  454,  with  108,000  members,  and  the 
sums  paid  for  goods  have  risen  from  £2,300,000,  with  a  profit 
of  £145,000,  to  £2,600,000,  with  £213,000  profit  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  last  two  years.  But  since  December,  when 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  accounts  were  made  up,  we  have  received 
returns  for  August,  which  show  that  the  increase  has  gone  on 
this  year  more  quickly.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  much 
is  due  to  the  imremitting  and  powerful  exertions  of  Mr.  Pit- 
man, and  to  the  journal  so  ably  conducted  by  him —  The  Co- 
operator.  But  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  having 
gone  round  the  country  to  deliver  lectures  upon  what  may  truly 
be  called  self-help  to  working  men ;  teaching  them  the  uses  of 
co-operation,  and  having  ever  in  view  the  paramount  duty  of 
exciting  men  to  work  out  their  own  improvement  by  helping 
themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  the  great 
benefit  of  his  presence  at  this  Congress,  and  among  various 
subjects  to  be  discussed  in  our  Economical  Department  there 
is  one  which  his  experience  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  working  classes  renders  him  peculiarly  fit  to  handle,  the 
proper  distribution  of  profits  in  concerns  of  productive  industry. 
Some  have  contended  that  the  dbtribution  should  follow  no  rule 
but  the  apportionment  to  each  person  according  to  liis  wages ; 
others  that  it  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  capital  employed; 
while  between  these  two  extremes  it  may  be  hoped  that  a 
middle  course  miglit  be  found,  so  as  to  give  a  share  both  to  the 
labour  of  the  workman  and  the  capital  by  which  it  is  put  in 
motion.  The  extension  of  co-operation  to  farm  labour  has  been 
continued  since  last  year,  as  we  shall  find  from  Mr.  Gurdon's 
statement. 

The  incalculable  benefits  of  co-operation  to  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  the  working  classes  are  even  surpassed  by  the 
advantage  which  the  community  derives  from  the  reconcile- 
ment to  each  other  of  the  different  bodies  that  compose  it. 
There  no  longer  prevail  the  feuds  which  most  of  us  remember 
to  have  set  against  each  other — the  master  and  the  workman, 
the  middle  and  the  humbler  claases.    We  shall  soon  outliye  «^ 
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strikes  of  men  and  combinations  of  their  employers  in  self- 
defence  ;  and  the  time  will  never  more  return  which  bronglii  & 
special  assize  to  this  great  county  for  the  trial  of  outrages  not 
only  upon  property  but  life  ;  and  though  doubtless  the  progress 
of  the  people  in  education  and  monJ  imiirovement  has  been 
evinced  in  this  happy  change,  that  improvement  has  mainly 
served  to  bring  them  into  mutual  amity  by  the  great  progress 
of  co-operative  industry.  To  this  is  the  whole  happmess  as 
well  as  miprovement  of  the  people  due. 

♦*  Keason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words — health,  peace,  and  competence, 
But  health  consists  in  temperance  alone, 
And  peace,  oh  virtue,  peace  is  all  thine  own." — (Pope^ 

But  if  from  surveying  the  progress  of  Social  Science  at 
home  we  turn  our  eye  to  foreign  countries,  the  ^'iew  is  by  no 
means  so  gratifying.  There  has  not  been  that  advance  in 
constitutional  systems  which  we  were  happy  to  commemorate 
at  our  last  Congress,  and  in  some  States  the  changes  have 
been  for  the  worse.  There  appears  a  determination  in  the 
two  great  powers  of  Germany  to  resist  all  constitutional  im- 
provements as  tending  to  revolution,  and  in  their  own  dominions 
everything  is  withheld  from  the  people  which  it  is  safe,  to  with- 
hold. In  the  smaller  principalities  the  love  of  foreign  war  has 
superseded  all  internal  reform. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  making  very  useful  changes  in  its 
administrative  system,  adopting  an  improved  taxation,  and  esta- 
blishing such  an  effectual  police  as  may  relieve  its  southern 
provinces  from  the  banditti,  whom  the  exiled  family,  protected 
by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  continues  to  encourage  and  support.  It 
is  certain  that  as  long  as  France  maintains  an  army  at  Rome, 
the  tranquilUty  of  Naples  may  be  secured  by  orders  from  Paris. 

The  sufferings  of  Poland  under  Russian  oppression  have  been 
already  adverted  to,  and  reprehensible  as  the  Imperial  pro- 
ceedings have  been,  we  are  bound  to  admit  as  an  exception 
the  Emperor's  conduct  towards  the  working  classes  in  his  own 
country.  He  has  firmly  and  successfully  persisted  in  the 
great  measure  of  serf  emancipation,  and  his  merit  has  been  the 
more  remarkable  because  he  had  to  contend  with  the  universal 
opposition  of  the  landowners. 

In  France  some  important  changes  have  been  wrought 
in  the  law,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  provincial  coimcils. 
It  is  proposed  to  restrict  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  to 
cases  where  there  has  been  fraud  or  gross  extravagance 
and  carelessness;  and  a  code  of  bankrupt  laws  is  preparing, 
somewhat   on   the  model   of  our   own,  the  great  errors    of 
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which,  committed  recently,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  avoided. 
There  have  been  material  improvements  in  the  department 
of  public  instruction,  the  most  useful  of  which  is  the  giving 
prizes  to  any  persons  who  have  left  school  and  been  employed 
in  labour,  but  retain  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired,  it 
being  a  common  charge  against  poor  schools  that  the  pupils 
soon  forgot  all  they  had  learned.  A  very  useful  association 
has  for  two  years  been  established  for  international  instruc- 
tion by  the  exertions  of  M.  E.  Kendu,  the  good  effects  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  school  of  St.  Germain- en-Lay e. 
But  no  extension  has  been  given  to  popular  interest  in  any 
way  whatever ;  and  there  have  been  prosecutions,  that  more 
especially  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  M.  Gamier  Pages, 
and  his  friends,  the  judgment  in  which,  if  upon  appeal  found 
to  be  sanctioned  by  law,  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  that 
law  being  repealed,  unless  the  marvellous  discovery  of  a  courtly 
duke  be  considered  as  founded  on  fact,  that  the  French  are  in- 
capable of  more  liberty  than  they  at  present  enjoy,  granted 
them  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

It  is  pleasing  to  obser\'c  the  late  elections  and  their  conse- 
quences in  a  very  small  country  having  the  inestimable  benefit 
of  a  free  constitution,  as  well  as  most  wise  and  able  rulers,  the 
Belgian  kingdom,  where  the  greatest  progress  has  also  been 
made  in  all  branches  of  industry.  The  elections  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  have  frustrated  all  the  attempts 
of  the  bigoted  adherents  of  Rome,  yet  without  the  least  scope 
being  given  to  intolerance,  as  is  shown  at  the  Catholic  Congress 
of  Malines,  attended  by  men  of  the  most  distinguished  station, 
and  addressed  in  some  of  their  speeches  upon  subjects  which 
no  one  would  have  ventured  to  approach,  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  or 
Paris. 

A  most  excellent  practice  has  been  introduced  by  our 
Foreign  Office,  of  requiring  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  at 
different  courts  to  make  a  yearly  report  of  the  changes  in  com- 
mercial, and  generally  the  economic,  measures,  during  the  year. 
The  volume  containing  these  reports  for  1863  has  appeared, 
and  it  contains  a  body  of  most  miportant  information.  One 
head  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Layton  ui)on  Switzerland  gives  an  account  of  a  most  admirable 
institution  for  the  education  of  female  servants,  which  had  been 
attended  with  perfect  success,  and  shows  how  that  problem 
may  be  solved  which  the  late  Prince  Consort  was  so  anxiou.3 
about,  and  which  Mrs.  Baincs,  it  is  to  be  hoj^ed,  will  enable 
our  Department  of  Economy  to  discuss  with  the  advantage  of 
her  gi-eat  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  That  this 
country  will  ever  be  ready  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  otW 
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nations,  no  one  can  doubt.  We  should  be  worse  than  spoilt 
children  were  we  to  justify  the  taunts  occasionally  thrown  out 
by  foreigners.  We  should  be  like  those  princes  in  despotic 
states,  one  of  whom  asked  the  bishop,  his  tutor,  when  reading 
the  French  history  with  him,  and  it  was  said  that  the  king  died 
in  such  a  year.  "  What,"  said  the  prince,  "  do  kings  die 
then  ?  "  "  Sometimes,"  was  the  bishop's  courtly  and  cautious 
answer.  The  Americans  indulge  in  the  taunt  at  our  expense  ; 
we  are  unable  to  retaliate ;  for  their  national  vanity,  amounting 
to  disease,  is  coupled  with  so  rational  a  regard  to  their  interest 
that  they  are  the  first  to  adopt,  and  often  to  continue,  the 
improvements  of  other  countries. 

And  now  what  a  scene  of  misery  and  crime  does  their  recent 
history  and  present  condition  present  to  the  friends  of  Social 
Science,  more  horrid  than  any  case  known  in  modem,  let  us 
sav  Christian  times !  and  with  this  sad  peculiarity,  that  the 
wiiole  people,  instead  of  merely  permitting,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  crimes  of  their  rulers,  are  themselves  the  active  and  willing 
an:ents  in  the  work  of  merciless  slaughter — of  such  wholesale 
bloodshed  as  never  before  disgraced  the  name  of  man,      Qu^ 
est  ista  tarn  infesta  ira,  quam  per  tot  acies  fusus  sanguis  explere 
non  potuerit?     Adde    hue  populationem    agrorum ;    incendia 
rillarumy  ac  ruinas   omnia  ferro  ignique  vastata,  hiscene  ira 
explcri  nan  potuit?  (Liv.  vii.  30).     How  the  blame  for  these 
horrors  should  be  distributed  it  boots  not  to  inquu-e.     Some 
good  men  have  been  deceived  by  the  notion  that  slavery  is  the 
cause  of  the  war — duped  by  the  pretext  that  the  North  fights 
to  free  the  slave,  wliereas  their  eniaucipation  edict  was  a  mere 
belligerent  measure,  an  afterthouglit ;  tliey  (as  Bishop  Wilber- 
forcc  said)  caring  no  more  i'or  the  freedom  of  the  black  than 
they  do  for  that  of  tlie  white.     But  it  has  been  reserved  for 
the  later  act  of  the  tragedy  to  see  that   Government,  when 
destitute  of  other  troops,  drive  herds  of  the  unhappy  negroes 
to  slaughter,  with  no  more  remorse  than  sportsmen  feel  in 
clearing  a  i)reserve.     Yet  certain  though  it  be  that  the  North 
di<l  not  nuike  war  to  free  the  slave,  and  that  this  could  not 
have  entered  into  their  consideration  when  they  began   the 
contest  for  preventing  the  secession,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
the  maintenance  of  slavery — their  detestable  institution — waa 
l)artly  the  object  of  the  South  in  figiiting  for  their  indepen- 
dence ;  and  tlu^  friend  of  humanity,  although  feeling  that  we 
aiv  not  entitled  to  requin*  a  more  suddt*u  emancipation  than 
we  inuYelves  oiUvted  in  our  colonies,  may  yet  earnestly  hope 
tluit  out  of  thi?5  cruel  ciuuest  and  iis  countless  evils,  the  mercy 
ol'  nu  All-ruling  Providence  may  draw  the  gi.KHl,  contemplated 
by  neither  jwrty,  of  giving  freedom  to  the  slave. 
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,  earth,  and  even  from  beyond  the  grave,  are  utter  disbelievers 
in  all  religion  natural  and  revealed,  unhappy  persons  in  whom 
the  works  of  the  Creator  which  surround  them  fail  to  raise  a 
thought  of  the  Almighty  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and 
to  whom  the  revealed  will  of  God  is  addressed  in  vain.  It 
becomes  us  to  regard  such  opinions  wiih  pity,  as  far  as  they 
are  sincere,  abstaining  from  all  expression  of  vituperation, 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  avoid  blaming  those  who,  by  propa- 
gating such  delusions,  would  unsettle  men's  faith  in  one 
system  without  even  affecting  to  put  anything  in  its  place. 
But  we  of  the  Association  hold  fast  by  our  own  opinions, 
handed  down  with  the  sanction  of  the  names  most  venerated 
in  all  the  walks  of  all  the  sciences,  held  indeed  by  the  most 
respected  and  beloved,  and  deeply  lamented  of  our  own  body. 
Death  has  since  our  last  Congress  visited  us  with  irreparable 
losses,  of  which  may  well  be  noted  that  of  our  excellent  Pro- 
fessor Pillans,  one  of  the  most  able,  learned,  and  pious  of  men ; 
and  Sir  W.  Brown,  whose  munificence,  almost  unexampled  in 
modem  times,  bestowed  upon  the  working  classes  in  Liverpool 
their  rich  library,  and  the  great  structure  for  their  meetings. 
The  friend  of  all  sects,  bestowing  his  generosity  alike  to  them 
without  any  distinction,  though  every  one .  knew  how  firmly 
held  were  his  own  principles  of  religion  as  well  as  policy, 
though  tempered  by  forbearance  towards  whoever  differed 
with  him  on  either.  The  loss  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  also  befel  us 
at  the  very  close  of  our  Edinburgh  assemblage,  and  grievous 
it  was  both  to  his  friends  and  the  world.  To  say  anything  of 
his  other  merits  would  be  superfluous,  but  we  here  may  com- 
memorate the  obligations  under  which  he  laid  the  promoters 
of  improvement  in  our  jurisprudence.  Beset  on  all  sides  by 
the  adversaries  to  change  in  the  law,  by  those  with  whom  he 
concurred  in  views  of  general  policy,  by  the  alarmists  of 
every  class,  and  by  the  judges  themselves,  he  resisted  all 
attempts  to  turn  him  from  the  right  path ;  and  even  when 
he  had  for  a  moment,  under  the  pressure  of  party  connection, 
opposed  the  first  proposal  of  local  courts,  his  opposition  was 
marked  by  a  candour  suited  to  his  great  sagacity,  and  he  soon 
after  gave  that  important  measure  his  powerful  support. 
Certainly  with  any  other  Conservative  Chancellor  it  never 
would  have  been  carried ;  and  the  great  change  in  the  law  of 
evidence,  the  examination  of  parties,  opposed  by  the  Liberal 
Chancellor,  as  well  as  the  other  judges,  found  in  him  a  cordial 
supporter. 

His  irreparable  loss  leads  us  in  connection  with  the  topic 
now  handled  to  reflect  with  satisfaction  on  the  peace  which  he 
enjoyed  in  his  latter  days,  and  the  lively  interest  he  took  in 
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religious  study.  The  book  which  he  read  without  intermission 
was  tlie  New  Testament.  It  formed  for  many  months  the 
subject  of  his  daily  perusal ;  and  he  left  in  writing  his  impor- 
tant testimony  to  the  comfort  which  he  derived  from  the 
gospel  truths.  The  last  matter  of  a  secular  kind  which  occu- 
pied his  attention  was  the  Edinburgh  Congress  and  its  pro- 
ceedings, the  very  day  before  he  retired  to  that  rest  for  which 
he  often  said  he  was  anxious  and  prepared : — 

'*  Soul  of  the  just  I  companion  of  the  dead ! 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 
Back  tc  its  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes, 
Swift  as  the  comet  wheels  to  where  he  rose  ; 
Faith  lured  thine  eye  to  deathless  hopes  sublime, ' 
Beyond  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  time.*' 

{Thomas  Campbell) 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  P.  WILDE, 

JUDGX  or  THE  COUBT  OF  PBOBATE, 

ON  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  AMENDMENT  OP  THE  LAW. 


THE  7th  of  February,  1828,  was  a  memorable  day  in  the 
annals  of  Law  Reiform.  Then  it  was  that  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  age  delivered  his  celebrated  oration  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  laid  open  the  sweeping  chauges  which  our  law 
required.  From  that  moment  an  impulse  was  given  which 
has  not  ceased  to  be  felt.  Interest  was  aroused,  indiguation 
excited  for  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  a  basis  laid  on  which  to 
build  fair  hopes  of  the  future.  Since  that  time,  the  progress 
of  Law  Reform  has  been  unceasing,  though  gradual. 

And  now,  after  thirty-six  years,  after  the  destruction  of  a 
host  of  anomalies,  and  the  removal  of  barriers  and  obstructions, 
such  as  set  justice  at  defiance,  we  find  ourselves  still  engaged 
in  the  same  work,  and,  singularly  enough,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  hand.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  that 
remarkable  speech,  and  a  contrast  with  the  reforms  actually 
since  effected,  without  marvelling  at  the  success  with  which 
the  defects  and  weak  points  of  our  judicial  system  were  hit 
upon  and  exposed.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  precise  evils  there  indicated  have  been  success- 
fully met  by  the  precise  remedies  there  proposed.  A  glance 
at  the  subjects  dealt  with  will  serve  to  show  us  both  the 
benefits  that  we  have  reaped,  and  the  evils  from  which  we 
have  escaped.  It  will  further  serve  to  stimulate  us  to  success- 
ful labour  in  the  saibe  field. 

The  monopolies  of  the  Serjeants  and  the  attorneys  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  Exchequer,  tending  as 
they  did  to  exclude  business  from  both  these  courts,  and  over- 
whelm the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  were  exposed.  These 
monopolies  have  been  abolished,  and  the  business  of  the  courts 
equalised. 
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The  Welsh  judicature  was  denounced,  and  has  since  been 
successfully  abrogated. 

The  constitution  of  the  privy  council  as  a  court  was  im- 
pugned, and  has  been  reformed. 

Passing  from  jurisdiction  of  courts  to  the  defects  in  Crown 
law,  the  Urown  has  ceased  in  most  cases  to  pay  no  costs  when 
defeated,  and  justice  has  been  made  more  attainable  by^  the 
subject  against  the  sovereign,  by  improvements  in  the  petition 
of  right. 

To  save  the  necessity  of  a  second  suit  in  another  court, 
equitable  pleas  have  been  allowed  at  law. 

Expense  and  delay  in  undefended  actions,  such  as  on  bills 
of  exchange,  have  been  avoided  by  a  prompt  remedy,  devised 
for  the  purpose. 

Antiquated  forms  have  been  remodelled,  or  suppressed. 
Wager  of  law  has  been  wholly  abolished,  whilst  a  new  and 
short  form  has  been  given  to  fines  and  recoveries,  trusts  to 
preserve  contingent  remainders,  and  the  action  of  ejectment. 

Passing,  then,  to  the  conduct  of  a  suit,  the  tyrannous 
pressure  of  arrest  on  mesne  process,  and  the  ruinous  pitfalls  of 
special  pleading,  no  longer  exist,  while  the  way  has  been  laid 
open  to  the  manifestation  of  truth  by  various  facilities.  Power 
has  been  given  to  inspect  documents,  payment  of  money  into 
court  allowed,  increased  powers  relative  to  arbitration  con- 
ferred. Leave  to  proceed  without  appearance,  laree  amend- 
ments on  matter  of  form,  admissibility  of  parties  themselves, 
and  interested  persons,  as  witnesses,  double  speeches  by  counsel 
at  the  trial — these  and  other  invaluable  improvements  all  asked 
in  that  speech  of  1828 — have  since,  by  one  hand  or  another, 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  command  the  approval  of  the 
entire  profession. 

But  it  has  taken  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  to  effect 
these  improvements — a  melancholy  proof  of  the  tenacity  of 
established  abuse,  and  the  sluggishness  of  the  current  of 
change. 

Great  and  useful  have  these  labours  been,  but  the  object  of 
this  retrospect  on  the  present  occasion,  is  not  wholly  felicita- 
tion for  the  past,  nor  example  for  the  future :  for  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  these  changes 
have  been  confined  to  the  Procedure  of  the  courts  and  the 
method  of  applying  the  law,  not  to  the  body  of  the  law  itself. 

It  is  the  double  function  of  Procedure  to  precede  and 
follow  legal  adjudication,  first  ascertaining  the  facts  in  dispute 
and  then  carrying  into  execution  the  decrees  of  the  law  upon 
them.  ^  It  is,  therefore,  properly  the  machinery  of  the  law ; 
but  it  is  nothing  more.     Kow,  in  1828,  the  avenues  to  j\iatic^ 
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were  so  choked  with  artificial  obstacles  that  approach  was 
practically  denied.  Expense,  delay,  uncertainty — these  three 
monster  evils  barred  the  access  of  the  suitor,  or  terrified  him 
into  submission.  The  clearing  of  these  obstacles,  while  it  has 
opened  the  way  to  the  speedy  and  certain  administration  of 
the  law  for  the  suitor,  has  brought  the  law  reformer  face  to 
face  with  the  body  of  the  law  itself. 

The  question,  then,  forces  itself  upon  us  :  Is  the  law  itself 
free  from  defects  of  a  similar  character  to  those  which  have 
disfigured  its  Procedure  ?  Can  we  boast  of  a  judicature,  so 
logical,  so  free  from  entanglement  and  inconsistency,  so  clear 
and  uniform,  so  harmonious  and  well-balanced,  as  to  be  worthy 
of  our  social  progress,  and  equal  to  the  mixed  and  multiplied 
wants  of  our  age  ?  Law  means  justice  administered  according 
to  method.  And  in  this,  justice  should  be  paramount,  and 
method  subordinate.  Good  laws  will  work  occasional  hard- 
ships, for  they  should  be  unbending ;  but  if  well  administered, 
never  injustice,  for  their  principles  should  be  unerring. 

Every  legal  system  must  impose  some  forms  upon  the  busi- 
ness transactions  of  life,  but  they  should  be  as  few  as  possible, 
lest  from  guides  and  supports,  they  pass  into  fetters  and 
trammels. 

The  law  should  also  be  clear,  because  simple  in  principle 
though  diffuse  in  details,  and  compact  in  form  because  well 
collated,  though  compendious  in  grasp. 

How  far  can  we  conscientiously  say  that  the  common  law 
of  this  country  fulfils  these  ends  ?  To  what  extent  can  it  lay 
claim  to  simplicity,  certainty,  clearness,  and  unerring  justice  ? 
Above  all,  what  can  we  say  of  its  compactness  whose 
principles  wander  at  large  through  the  pages  of  300  volumes, 
and  the  leaves  of  whose  oracles  he  as  they  first  fell,  scattered 
and  unsewn  ?  When  we  reflect  on  the  history  and  growth  of 
our  laws  we  have  no  need  to  be  surprised  or  ashamed.  The 
marvel  is  that  they  contain  so  much  worthy  of  admiration  and 
homage.  If  they  do  not  meet  all  our  modern  wants,  to  how  many 
of  them  have  they  been  gradually  and  insensibly  adapted  ? 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  laws  which  sufficed  in  the  time 
of  the  Plantagenets  fall  short  in  the  present  age  ?  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  laws  of  this  country  have  suffered  no  general 
revision  from  time  immemorial.  As  the  middle  classes  forced 
their  way,  as  the  wealth  of  land  found  itself  emulated,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  the  wealth  of  trade,  as  civilisation  bore 
its  universal  fruit  of  comphcated  relations  in  life,  the  laws 
regulating  these  relations  ouglit  to  have  felt  an  equal  progress. 
Provision  should  have  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  new 
requirements,  and  the  obsolete  constantly  thrust  out. 
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In  Baying  this,  I  am  far  from  the  suggestion  or  belief  that 
this  gradual  progress  of  the  law  built  up  on  old  foundations, 
resting  step  by  step  on  precedents  reaching  far  back  into 
remote  antiquity,  and  thus  bringing  up  to  the  surface  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  past  generations,  was  altogether 
faulty  in  system,  or  void  of  invaluable  features.  It  had, 
however,  this  capital  defect,  that  the  powers  of  the  courts 
of  law  were  constructive  only :  under  the  name  of  adaptation 
they  could  practically  create  ;  under  no  name  could  they 
destroy.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  create,  power  was  needed 
to  abolish  ;  it  was  not  enough  to  build,  unless  timely  clearance 
could  be  made  of  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  past  structures. 
Here  it  is  that^the  system  has  broken  down.  This  defect 
it  was  that  choked  the  accesses  of  justice  with  enipty  forms 
and  worn-out  expedients,  and  induced  those  vices  of  r^rocedure 
which  the  labours  of  the  law  reformers  of  the  last  thirty  years 
have  scarce  sufficed  to  remove.  And  this  it  is  which  still 
affects  the  body  of  our  laws  themselves,  binding  our  real  pro- 
perty with  the  clogs  and  shackles  of  feudal  rights,  and  tainting 
the  laws  of  personalty  with  analogies  largely  drawn  from  the 
same  extinct  system. 

Yes — the  life,  the  body,  and  even  the  spirit  of  the  Feudal 
system  has  passed  away — but  the  armoury  of  its  weapons  and 
defences  still  hangs  in  our  halls  of  justice.  Let  us  examine 
our  English  system  of  law-making  a  little  closer — and  observe 
the  inevitable  process. 

Did  a  new  position  arise,  for  which  the  jurist  had  no  pre- 
cedent, analogy  was  resorted  to.  If  no  near  analogy  was  at 
hand,  a  more  distant  one  was  sought;  if  none  found  in  the 
region  of  similar  rights,  a  more  remote  one,  taken  from  a 
different  class  or  branch,  was  often  brought  forward ;  and  bent, 
perhaps  distorted,  till  it  served  the  end. 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  to  deal  with  a  new 
class  of  cases  as  avowedly  demanding  an  application  of  law, 
for  which  there  was  no  precedent.  And  this  has  been  some- 
times, though  more  rarely  done.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  courts  at  Westminster  had,  in  strictness,  no 
power  to  make  the  law,  but  only  to  declare  it.  They  had  no 
alternative,  therefore,  between  declaring  the  voice  of  the  law 
to  be  absolutely  silent,  and  adapting  its  recorded  oracles,  such 
as  they  were,  to  the  case  in  hand,  as  best  they  might.  And 
thus  the  law  has  grown,  professedly,  indeed,  drawing  its 
decisions  from  its  own  inexhaustible  stores,  but  in  reality 
framing,  adapting,  creating,  as  it  went  along. 

From  this  method,  both  evils  and  benefits  have  flowed  of  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  character. 
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It  is  no  small  benefit  that^  in  a  fresh  application  of  legal 
principles  to  a  new  class  of  cases^  there  should  be  apparently 
mingled  the  element  and  the  sanction  of  time.  The  decisions 
of  the  courts  being  avowedly  nothing  more  than  enunciations 
of  the  pre-existing  law,  though  in  reality  new  determinations 
framed  upon  old  principles,  carry  with  them  the  veneration  of 
tradition,  whilst  they  embody  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

It  is  another  circumstance  of  value,  that  all  changes  effected 
are  gradual,  and  while  they  do  not  anticipate  yet  keep  pace 
with  the  necessities  of  the  day. 

Further,  when  any  new  subject  engages  the  attention  of  the 
courts,  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  system  that  each  step 
is  taken  separately,  never  exceeding  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  or  aiming  at  generalities. 

Thus  the  law  falls  into  shape  as  the  subject  becomes  familiar ; 
opportunity  is  given  by  the  succession  of  each  fresh  example 
for  contrast  and  reconsideration;  the  direction  first  taken  is 
followed  out,  modified,  or  even  reversed ;  limitations  and  quali- 
fications make  their  appearance,  and  something  like  a  general 
rule  at  length  emerges,  well  suited  to  the  actual  exigencies 
from  the  experience  of  which  it  is  drawn. 

If  this  is  legislation,  it  is  legislation  of  the  best  kind,  for  it  is 
framed  by  those  who  have  no  popular  interests  to  support  or 
collateral  ends  to  attain,  and  wno  bring  to  the  task  carefully 
trained  intellects,  familiar  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  evils  of  the  system  are,  perhaps,  equally  apparent. 
Invested  with  a  power  larger  than  avowed,  the  tribunals  may 
be  said  to  have  too  much  or  too  little  confided  to  them.  If 
they  frame  new  applications  of  the  law,  they  are  obliged  to  do 
so  on  old  models  only,  and  administer  them  under  old  forms. 
Tied  down  by  the  past,  they  are  too  little  set  at  large  to  work 
out  entire  justice.  Working  in  the  trammels  of  tradition, 
they  are  driven  to  the  resort  of  legal  fictions.  Founding  all 
decision  on  precedent,  they  are  circumscribed  and  limited 
by  the  analogies  on  which  their  decisions  are  based.  The 
broad  rule  of  right  is  but  too  apt  to  suffer  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  full  justice  must  needs  be  at  times  shorn  down  to 
obtain  a  footing  on  precedent.  » 

But  the  worst  feature  attending  a  law  purely  traditional  is 
its  incapacity  to  obliterate.  Tradition  is  the  expression  of 
permanence;  and  if  it  perpetuates  truth,  it  also  embalms 
error.  It  renders  what  is  really  obsolete  unquestioned 
because  it  is  familiar,  and  fences  it  from  attack  by  giving  it 
the  immunity  of  age.  Thus  it  is  that  many  of  the  position's  of 
our  law  pass  without  inquiry,  though  their  justice  might  well 
be  challenged. 
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Now  let  us  compare  this  system  of  law-making  with  the 
more  comprehensive  system  of  a  code  adopted  in  most  other 
countries. 

The  attractions  of  the  code  are  obvious,  and  its  faults  not  so 
apparent.  The  object  of  both  is  alike  to  form  a  permanent 
frame  for  the  action  of  justice.  The  chief  point  of  contrast  lies 
here — the  framers  of  a  code  propound  their  principles  in  accord 
with  justice,  and  casting  about  in  their  minds  to  imagine  the 
possible  cases  falling  within  them,  adjust  them  accordingly, 
giving  them  expression  in  elaborated  rules.  The  English 
system  frames  no  rule  in  advance ;  looks  backwards  in  place  of 
forward,  and  substitutes  the  actual  experiences  of  the  past  for 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  True,  the  future  is  not  provided 
for  in  the  latter,  except  so  far  as  principles  are  gradually 
evolved,  which  make  solution  not  difficult  or  unexpected  when 
the  case  arises,  whereas  the  former  professes  to  make  such 
provision.  But  is  this  provision  ever  made  with  success! 
Does  any  code  really  offer  a  text,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
circumstances  of  an  individual  case,  at  once,  and  without 
reasonable  doubt,  decides  it?  Let  the  innumerable  decisions 
on  some  of  the  most  celebrated  codes  answer  the  question. 

Take  the  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine  of  Louis  XIV.  How 
simple  and  brief,  and  apparently  plain,  the  text.  Yet  who  ever 
read  the  ingenious  conunentaides  of  Valin  or  Boulay-Paty  on 
any  and  every  article  of  it  without  owning  that  the  text  was 
only  plain  because  the  difficulties  of  particular  cases  were  not 
present  to  view,  and  only  simple  because  their  complications  were 
excluded.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  codes  of  the  French 
Empire,  and  of  all  others  which  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  intricacies  and  complexity  of  possible  combina- 
tions of  fact  are  beyond  the  range  of  hmnan  conception,  and 
any  attempt  to  foresee  and  provide  for  them  all  beforehand,  and 
dispense  a  ready-made  justice  with  success,  will  give  Uttle 
reward  to  the  labour  it  wastes. 

But  a  code  resting  on  no  detailed  decisions,  or  elaborated 
instances,  to  expound  it,  has  an  especial  evil  of  its  own. 
There  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  doubt  and  litigation  than 
the  meaning  of  language.  The  careless  use  of  language  does 
much,  but  the  inadequacy  of  language  as  the  vehicle  of 
precise  thought,  does  perhaps  even  more.  What  treaty,  or 
code,  or  statute  was  ever  so  framed  that  its  meaning  in  all 
posi*iblc  contingencies  was  free  from  reasonable  controversy  ? 
Now  the  especial  evil  of  all  codes  and  statutes  is,  that  over 
and  above  the  difficulty  of  framing  adequate  principles,  the 
ambiguities  of  construction  ai-e  introduced.  Expressed  in 
certam  definite  language,  its  force  depends  upon  the  interpre- 
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does  he  not  rather  fall  back  upon  the  general  legal  principles 
with  which  his  mind  is  embued  i 

Now  I  hope  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  this,  but  I  cannot 
resist  the  belief  that  witliin  the  bounds  of  reasonable  labour 
and  time,  the  general  priucij)les  and  broad  bases  on  which  our 
common  law  reposes,  and  which  tacitly  guide  the  decisions  of 
our  courts,  might  be  brought  to  the  surface,  grouped  together, 
subordinated  in  their  several  relations,  and  contrasted  in  their 
differences.  An  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  not  without  great 
success,  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith  in  his  leading  cases. 
And  those  who  have  studied  the  notes  of  that  book,  will  not 
fail  to  perceive  how  easily,  and  with  what  success,  large  groups 
of  cases  treated  and  handled  together,  have  been  made  to 
yield  up  short  and  succinct  propositions  of  law.  What  I 
desire  to  see  is  a  similar  attemj)t  made  with  authority,  and  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  to  be  finally  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  tlie  first  judicial 
minds  of  the  country  are  alone  adequate  to  the  task,  at  least 
in  its  ultimate  stages,  and  that  it  is  lar  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
unpaid  services  of  occupied  men. 

If  such  a  result  could  be  obtained  the  benefits  are  not 
doubtfid : — To  the  student  and  the  general  public,  the  vast 
area  covered  by  the  law  woidd  present  a  district  set  out  in 
order,  in  place  of  a  tangled  thicket.  The  true  bearing  of  each 
abstract  proposition  wouM  stand  out  plainly,  because  side  by 
side  with  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Here,  too,  another  great 
advantage  would  be  rcaj)ed.  As  the  decisions  which  have 
ra«liated  from  so'me  central  case  come  to  be  classed  together, 
and  their  conmion  principles  with  its  qualifications  and  limita- 
tions extracted,  all  those  of  a  questionable  soundness  would 
come  to  be  suppressed.  That  our  books  abound  with  such, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  and  their  expurgation  l)y  authority  is  an  end 
of  great  importance.  For  once  entangled  in  them,  the  courts 
are  either  led  astray,  or  only  escape  to  the  doing  of  justice  by 
soine  refined  distinction,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  a  snare  for 
the  future. 

It  is  thus  that  error  once  committed  under  oiu:  present 
system  is  perpetuated.  And  decisions  whose  soundness  is 
doubted  for  years,  continue  for  years  to  be  the  rule  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  source  of  endless  distinctions  and  refinements, 
until  at  last  they  arc  either  trampled  out  by  the  reiterated 
dicta  of  the  tribunals,  or  reversed  in  regular  form  by  the 
courts  of  appeal.  Many,  too,  are  the  instances  of  discordant 
ilecisions  on  identically  the  same  subject,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
common remark,  "  That  all  the  cases  \x\)on  this  subject  cannot 
be  reconciled."     Any  classification  by  authority  must  decide 
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rills  into  beinj]^  a  number  of  decided  cases  so  large  as  to 
tlireaten  the  extinction  of  the  law  as  a  conscientious  study. 
L  «lo  not  stop  to  inquire  into  causes,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
[nasent  century  has  added  more  decided  cases  to  the  law  than 
ji!v  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  five  preceding  centuries 
])nt  together.  This  vast  ag^oraeration  breeds  not  only  con- 
fusion in  those  who  are  to  be  bound  by  the  law,  but  incon- 
sistency in  those  that  administer  it.  No  power  of  assimilation 
(•;m  keep  pace  with  that  of  such  production,  and  the  tribunals, 
^K'cupied  to  the  full  with  the  busmess  before  them,  have  little 
time  to  master  the  results  of  cotemporary  decision.  This  evil 
is  aggravated  by  a  competitive  system  of  reporting,  and  the 
record  of  useless  cases — but  the  source  of  it  lies  deeper — 
:ind  the  time  has  come  when  we  may  well  ask  whether  the 
record  of  our  law  is  always  to  lie  in  detailed  instances,  whether 
its  principles  are  capable  of  no  exposition,  and  whether  the 
most  laborious  and  wealthy  community  in  the  world  will  be 
f:ontent  to  pass  on  to  posterity  a  shapeless  mass  of  scattered 
laws  as  the  legacy  of  its  labours  and  its  wealth. 

But  the  cause  is  that  of  the  present  generation  as  well  as  of 
|>osterity  :  Is  the  nation  well  content  with  things  as  they  are  t 
Are  the  conclusions  of  the  law  any  longer  accepted  without 
teat,  and  received  without  inquiry  ?  Time  was  when  the 
law  had  its  priesthood,  its  mysteries,  and  its  faith.  The 
science  of  the  few  was  ever  the  mystery  of  the  many ;  and 
while  want  of  knowledge  in  the  latter  forbade  the  support  of 
rejiscm,  possession  of  it  in  the  former  commanded  the  homage 
of  reverence..  Our  people  have  ever  loved  justice  and  order, 
and  revered  the  law  as  the  guardian  of  both.  Perhaps  this 
has  been  in  past  times  carried  too  far.  It  concealed  its  errors 
and  even  gikled  its  faults.  Did  an  estate  pass  to  an  unexpected 
hand  by  a  flaw,  the  victim  received  his  condolence,  but  the 
superior  wisdom  of  the  law  had  its  worship.  If  strength  has  the 
element  of  the  sublime,  the  inscrutable  has  not  less  so,  and  it  was 
just  because  the  ways  of  the  law  sometimes  passed  reason  that 
f  iiey  achieved  admiration.  A  severe  exactitude  in  the  applica- 
fion  of  a  system  highly  technical  has  ever  been  the  foremost 
flemish  of  English  jurisprudence.  It  was  not  diflicult  to  exalt  this 
si'verity  of  precision  into  the  inflexibility  of  justice,  and  mistake 
:iii  iron  rule  for  a  golden  precept.  And  such  was  the  tendency 
or  the  national  mind,  hugging  itself  in  the  conceit  that  its  laws 
were  not  as  the  laws  of  other  countries,  and  well  content  to 
worship  what  seemed  at  least  mysteriously  wise. 

But  our  lot  is  cast  in  times  of  a  far  other  character.  Reason 
and  veneration — the  two  great  forces  by  which  instituted 
rjghts  are  upheld — bid  fair  to  change  places,  and  while  oni) 
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discussed,  I  trust,  by  others.     But  I  may  add  a  word  on  the 
spirit  in  which  legal  chancres  should  be  approached. 

The  great  •evil  which  has  ever  beset  our  judicature,  is  that 
which  legal  education  engenders — the  prizing  above  its  worth 
of  refinement  and  precision.  This  it  was  that  in  legal  proce- 
dure sacrificed  the  substantial,  rights  of  thousands  at  the  altar 
of  mere  words.  It  culminated  m  the  new  rules  of  pleading  of 
1834,  and  begot  its  own  downfal  in  the  triumph  of  its  complete 
adoption.     But  it  still  Uves  in  all  branches  of  our  law. 

The  fear  of  going  too  far  ever  present ;  the  fear  of  not 
reaching  justice  faintly  felt.  Positive  injustice  worked  in  the 
present  to  avoid  possible  injustice  in  the  future.  Rights  so 
bound  in  safeguards  lest  they  become  wrongs,  that  they  cease 
to  be  worth  asserting ;  a  structure  in  which  form  ever  over. 
Jays  substance ;  and  a  contest  in  which  justice  is  apt  to  sink 
under  the  weight  of  its  own  armour ;  while  precedent,  casting 
its  shadow  both  ways,  binds  the  present  by  the  errors  of  the 
past,  and  narrows  it  by  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Such 
are  the  fruits  which  a  spirit  of  servile  precision  and  over 
cautious  exactitude  is  calculated  to  bear.  Nor  is  it  the  spirit 
of  the  lawyer  alone. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  great  peer  was  accused  pf  shooting  at  a 
fellow-subject  in  a  duel,  and  acquitted  because  it  was  not  made 
to  appear  beyond  doubt  that  his  Christian  name  was  Harvey 
Garnett  Phipps  as  charged,  and  not  Harvey  only,  to  which  the 
proof  extended.  Nor  have  many  years  passed  since  a  great 
demagogue  conspired,  if  he  did  not  levy  war  against  the 
Queen,  and  went  unpunished  after  conviction,  because  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  land  decided  in  accordance  with  our 
legal  system,  that  the  proceedings  were  faulty  in  form.  And 
yet  our  own  generation  looked  on  without  outcry,  and  accepted 
these  results  without  indignation. 

To  all  those  who  would  earnestly  lay  their  hand  to  the  task 
of  law  reform,  I  would  counsel  the  necessary  boldness  to  grapple 
with  this  evil.  I  speak  not  of  that  ignoble  boldness  which  is 
assumed  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  play 
the  part  of  superior  wisdom  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  by 
sweeping  denunciations  of  that  to  which  others  bow.  Nor  of 
that  audacity  which  is  the  sy)urious  offspring  of  veneration, 
chafing  under  the  reverence  of  others,  and  casting  off*  its  own 
in  a  spirit  of  defiance.  Nor  of  that  begotten  of  idleness  and 
shallowness,  and  sluth  which  feels  the  wronp^s  of  a  system  whose 
true  defects  it  takes  not  the  pains  to  discover,  and  flies  out  into 
a  general  condemnation. 

But  I  mean  that  boldness  which  is  horn  of  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  whatever  is  contrary  to  common  sense  and   natural 
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HE  departments  of  Education  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  in  the  present  address,  are  three — the 
highest  education  of  the  country,  carried  on  in  our  public 
scnools,  the  education  of  sons  of  yeomen  and  of  what  are 
called  the  middle  classes,  and  the  education  of  girls  in 
the  middle  and  highest  schools.  These  are  the  subjects 
which  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  this  year  and  to  the  present 
meeting.  National  school  education  has  received  a  large  share 
of  public  attention,  in  the  debates  and  controversy  about  the 
Revised  Code.  The  alterations  made  thereby  have  produced 
some  of  the  expected  results;  but  probably  most  of  us 
expected  a  larger  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupil-teachers 
than  has  actually  taken  place.  The  number  admitted  in 
1863  to  apprenticeship  "was  greater  than  that  in  1862  by 
209,  and  only  less  by  13  than  the  number  admitted  in  1861 
under  the  previous  Code."* 

There  is  a  falling  off*  in  the  number  of  students  in  normal 
schools,  upon  which  we  depend  for  our  supply  of  masters  and 
mistresses ;  but  three-fifths  of  the  decrease  is  in  Scotland, 
where  the  number  of  those  in  training  was  already  in  excess. 
In  England  the  decrease  amounts  to  about  200. 

In  part  of  this  great  country  the  education  of  .the  poor  is 
subject  to  one  peculiar  disadvantage.  In  the  rural  districts 
one  parish  consists  perhaps  of  three  or  more  hamlets  or  town- 
ships, each  with  a  population  of  one  or  two  hundreds,  too 
small  to  sustain  a  school  for  itself,  and  too  distant  from  its 
neighbours  to  combine  effectually  with  them.  In  fact  the 
parishes  with  small  populations  take  little  advantage  of  the 
Government  regulations.  Of  the  parishes  with  more  than 
6,000  inhabitants,  which  include  in  the  aggregate  nearly 
eleven  millions  of  our  population,  only  8.J  per  cent,  are  with- 

♦  tt(.|;>ort  of  Committee  of  Council,  1863-4,  p.  23, 
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which  the  present  year  presses  upon  our  notice.     And  first 
let  me  speak  of  the  public  schools. 

The  very  able  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  revenues  and  management  of  nine  of  the 
principal  schools,  cannot  fail  to  have  great  effect  upon  the 
state  of  education.  But  this  will  be  produced  even  more,  I 
think,  by  the  abundant  information  which  the  Commissioners 
have  collected  and  arranged  by  an  admirable  method,  than  by 
the  recommendations  by  which  this  information  is  accom- 
panied, valuable  as  these  are.  Brought  into  strong  light, 
many  abuses  that  exist  will  disappear,  whilst  the  best  and  most 
successful  modes  of  teaching  and  mans^ement  in  one  sohool 
will  gradually  spread  through  the  others. 

According  to  the  Commissioners,  a  public  school  should  be 
managed  by  a  body  of  governors,  by  a  head-master,  and  by 
assistant-masters.  All  these  elements  exist  at  present ;  but 
the  governors  would  be  expected  henceforth  to  take  a  more 
prominent  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  school ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  mode  of  appointment  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  secure  an  efficient  body.  To  them  would 
belong  all  financial  and  sanitary  questions  connected  with  the 
school,  the  number  of  the  boys,  and  the  terms  of  admission; 
the  regulation  of  the  chapel  services,  the  times  and  duration 
of  the  holidays,  and  "  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
study,  and  the  suppression  of  old  ones,  and  the  relative 
importance  to  be  assigned  to  each  branch  of  study."  They 
should  be  empowered  and  charged  to  make  regulations  on  all 
these  subjects  from  time  to  time,  but  they  should  be  bound  to 
consult  the  head-master  and  to  hear  his  views,  before  making 
any  regulation  upon  any  of  these  subjects. 

That  questions  of  fees  and  payments,  of  the  state  of  the 
school  buildings,  and  of  the  footing  on  which  foundation  boys 
should  stand  in  the  school,  may  well  be  left  to  a  body  of 
governors  I  have  no  doubt;  at  the  Charter  House,  and 
probably  at  other  schools,  great  zeal  and  attention  is  shown 
by  the  governors  in  questions  connected  with  property  and 
with  the  improvement  of  the  comfort  of  the  boys ;  it  may  be 
always  possible  to  secure  this  kind  of  service  from  a  well- 
chosen  body  of  governors  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  such  a  body 
ought  to  have  forced  upon  them  the  function  of  arranging  the 
studies^  of  the  school.  The  initiative  in  such  changes  should 
rest  with  the  head-master,  who  has  the  strongest  personal 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  school  as  a  place  of  education^ 
who  is  chosen  for  his  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education 
amongst  other  qualities,  and  whose  authority  with  his  masters 
and  his  pupils  would  be  impaired  by  any  suspicion  that  might 
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the  grace  and  the  beauty  of  it  depart  at  once.  It  is  no  longer 
a  graceful  concession  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  school 
to  his  subordinate  officers ;  it  is  a  riglit  which  they  all  possess 
in  common.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  "  entitled 
to  advise  "  him  and  entitled  to  address  the  governors  if  he  is 
deaf  to  their  advice.  The  establishment  of  such  a  council 
would  be  a  fundamental  change  in  the  relations  of  the  masters 
of  a  school.  It  might  enable  one  or  two  ambitious  men,  with 
crotchets  about  education  or  discipline,  to  weaken  materially 
the  authority  of  the  head-master  among  the  trustees,  and  such 
a  deplorable  difference  would  soon  be  felt  or  understood  by 
the  boys. 

These  two  recommendations  of  the  commissioners  might  be 
of  some  use  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  or  incompetent  head* 
master.  But  the  head^master  is  the  school ;  and  no  talent  or 
zeal  in  the  assistant-masters,  no  vigilance  in  the  governing 
body,  no  council  entitled  to  advise,  would  be  able  to  remedy 
the*evil,  in  the  very  rare  case  of  a  head-master  unfit  for  hw 
high  office.  The  great  function  of  governors  is  to  choose  the 
right  head  and  to  support  him. 

We  should  expect  to  find  that  classics  are  still  to  be  pre- 
served as  the  chief  subject  of  study.  But  one  of  the  most 
useful  portions  of  the  Report  is  that  which  indicates  for 
mathematics,  for  modern  languages,  for  natural  science,  and 
even  for  music  and  drawing,  a  substantial  share  in  the  educa- 
tional course,  and  which  provides  that  a  student  may,  after  a 
certain  point,  abandon  some  portion  of  classical  work  in  order 
to  find  time  for  other  subjects  of  study. 

It  will  probably  be  generally  admitted  that  this  valuable 
volume  has  gone  as  far  as  any  such  inquiry  can  do,  towards 
the  solution  of  a  most  difficult  problem  ;  that  of  harmonising 
the  ancient  studies  with  the  great  variety  of  modem  know- 
ledge and  the  different  modes  of  modern  life.  Tliis  Report, 
with  its  enormous  mass  of  evidence,  must  be  regarded,  not  as 
a  complete  solution  of  the  question  of  school-reform,  but  rather 
as  an  excellent  starting  point  for  new  experiments  towards  a 
solution. 

And  of  this  question  the  hardest  part  is,  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  dunces  ?  When  a  youth  presents  himself  for  admis- 
sion at  the  University  he  has  spent  seven  or  eight  years  in  an 
education  almost  exclusively  classical.  He  is  expected  to 
translate  passably  a  small  portion  of  a  Latin  and  another  of  a 
Greek  author,  selected  from  those  which  he  has  read ;  and  to 
turn  into  Latin  a  short  and  easy  passage  of  English,  and  to 
answer  some  easy  questions  in  grammar,  and  to  show  some 
knowledge  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.    This  is  no  very 
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of  Inquiry  is  about  to  issue  on  the  subject  of  the  smaller 
foundation  schools   in   the   country,   and   as  its   report   will 
probably  contain  much  information  bearing  on  this  subject, 
the  present  would  be  the  worst  moment  for  puttinj;^  forth  any 
scheme  pretending  to  be  mature.     But  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted that  a  great  need  exists  of  schools,  and  especially  of 
boarding  schools,  in  which  the  son  of  the  tradesman  and  the 
farmer  may  have  secured  to  him  a  sound  and  useful  education. 
There  may  be  many  private  academies  in  which  he  may  find 
it,  and  for  them  there  will  still  be  room ;  but  good  schoolsy 
with  a  governing  body  composed  of  men  whose  names  would 
guarantee  the  best  management  and  methods  of  instruction ; 
schools  that  are  systematically  inspected  and  tested  from  time 
to  time ;    schools  that  aim   at  an  education    as  liberal  and 
enlightened    as    that   sought    by   our  great    public    schools, 
only   shaped   for   the    mode    of   life    which   the   pupils    are 
to  lead  hereafter ;  schools  so  moderate  in  their  expense  that 
they  do  not  exclude  on  that  ground  the  class  for  which  they 
are  intended ;   these  are  really  wanted  in  every  county  in 
England,  and  that  great  middle-class,  so  active,  so  frugal,  *so 
orderly,  so  loyal  to  Queen  and  laws,  which  contributes  so 
much  by  its  hatred  of  agitation  and  its  refusal  to  be  misled,  to 
the   peace   and   security   of   the   country,   would   gratefully 
receive,  and  would  well   requite,  any  efforts   made  in  that 
direction.     Consider  how  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  is 
bound  up  with  this  subject.     Consider  how  powerfully  this 
class  acts  upon  those  that  are  above  and  below  it.     Even  as 
it  is,  that  middle-class  is  constantly  sending  up  shoots  into 
the  strata  above  it ;  and  the  yeoman  sees  his  son  a  thriving 
merchant  or  professional  man,  and  his  grandson  in  some  office 
of  high  dignity  and  trust.     If  a  nation  is  rich  in  the  intelli- 
gence, and  energy,  and  integrity  of  its  sons,  is  it  not  well  to 
send    the  ploughshare  of  education  deeper  into  the  subsoil 
already  so  rich  and  prolific  ?     Then,  looking  downward,  how 
can  you  hope  that  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  will 
thrive,  when  the  class  above  them  is  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
education  because  it  does  not  possess  it  ?     Terrible,  though 
contracted,  is  the  power  of  the  small  autocrat  who  in  some  out- 
lying farmhouse  administers  the  destinies  of  wife  and  children^ 
of  servants,  male  and  female,  dwelling  t<»gether  under  his  roof. 
If  the  lord  of  that  house,  for  so  he  is,  is  intemperate  and  licen- 
tious, if  he  keeps  his  family  from  the  house  of  God,  and  from 
family  worship,  if  those  under  his  charge  imitate  his  licence, 
or,  worse  still,  fall  under  his  direct  temptation,  it  is  useless 
to  educate  children  in  that  parish,  that  are  afterwards  to  pass, 
as  servants,  through  that  fire  of  Moloch.     It  is  uecles*  to 
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and  needs  no  inquiry,  and  also  much  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  .inquiry,  but  only  by  experiment,  because  there  are  no 
precedents.  We  want  no  assurance  that  education  is  needed 
by  the  middle  class,  nor  that  a  good  commercial  education  can 
be  given ;  on  all  these  points  a  Blue  Book  may  give  us  detailed 
information,  but  would  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  our  con- 
viction^ What  we  require  to  know  is  whether  a  good  school 
of  this  sort,  managed  by  men  of  such  a  degree  of  intelligence 
as  any  county  in  England  could  supply,  and  conducted  by  a 
master  and  assistants  such  as  they  could  always  depend  on 
securing,  can  be  undertaken  to  give  a  thoroughly  good  edu- 
cation for  a  payment  such  as  the  class  for  whom  it  is  meant 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  pay.  This  can  only  be  answered 
by  repeated  experiments;  no  commission  can  tell  us.  Cal- 
culations a  priori  would  be  likely  to  mislead ;  they  would 
show  us  what  was  feasible  under  favourable  conditions.  We 
want  to  know  what  is  actual.  In  a  good  observatory, 
everyone  of  the  astronomical  staff  has  ascertained  by  re- 
peated observations  the  average  of  his  "  personal  error ;  that 
IS,  the  minute  particle  of  time  by  which  his  hand  may  be  too 
slow  for  his  eye,  or  his  eye  too  quick  for  the  star,  and  which 
is  found  to  vary  in  every  two  men,  but  to  be  pretty  uniform 
in  the  same  man  at  various  times :  and  this  personsd  error  is 
always  taken  into  account  in  all  his  observations.  What  is 
the  probable  personal  error  in  the  member  of  the  staff  of  a 
middle-class  scliool,  to  be  allowed  for  in  all  the  calculations  ? 
How  much  is  to  be  allowed  for  waste,  for  want  of  vigilance, 
for  sudden  fluctuations  in  numbers  ?  These  elements  may 
make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  ruin ;  but  I  do 
not  fee  how  they  are  to  be  ascertained  except  by  actual  trials. 
Experiments  have  been  already  made ;  and  the  results  are 
encouraging,  but  for  special  reasons,  into  which  I  do  not  enter, 
they  are  riot  conclusive.  Let  us  hope  that  long  before  the 
Blue  Book  shall  issue  from  the  womb  of  time,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  may  not  issue  at  all, 
experiments  of  the  same  kind  may  be  multiplied,  so  that  we 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  contrast  the  proved  success  of  the 
new  education  with  the  torpor  of  the  old  foundation-schools, 
and  may  supply  to  Parliament  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favour  of  extending  the  change. 

Whenever  that  subject  comes  under  consideration,  I  trust 
that  a  broad  view  will  be  taken  of  what  are  often  called  the 
rights  of  the  poor  in  this  matter.  When  travelling  was 
tedious  and  difficult,  and  local  privileges  and  j)rejudice8  strong, 
education  was  provided  for  the  city  or  the  county  in  whicn 
the  donor's  property  lay.     If  Cumberland  for  its  poverty  WM 
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somebody  else^  to  gain  a  scholarship  which  the  founder  ex- 
pressly excluded  them  from  as  born  in  the  wrong  place ;  and 
tliey  know  too  well  the  advantages  which  tliis  general  break 
up  of  local  restrictions  has  produced  elsewhere,  to  go  back  to 
their  own  town  and  advocate  the  maintenance  of  thLs  system 
there.  I  sincerely  believe  that  at  no  time  in  our  history 
has  it  been  less  difficult  for  a  youth  of  real  merit  to  procure 
for  himself  the  best  education,  in  whatever  circumstances  and 
position  he  may  have  been  born. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  state  of  female  education  should 
find  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of  an  association  like  this. 
A  desire  for  an   examination  for  girls   of  the   middle   and 
upper  classes,  has  been  expressed  by  many  whose  opinion 
is  sure  to  have  weight     It  is  proposed  that  the  so-called 
"  Middle-class    Examinations "    of    Oxford  and    Cambridge 
should  be  extended  to  girls'  schools.      As  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  these  examinations,  I  may  venture  upon  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  Uni- 
versities to  und^take  this  duty  in  addition  to  all  that  is  at 
E resent  incumbent  on  them.     If  the  present  examinations 
ecame  general,  so  as  to  include  every  school,  and   every 
pupil  in  that  school  of  age  to  compete,  the  Universities  would 
be  unable  probably  to  find  time  and  men  to  conduct  them. 
But  there  are  other  difficulties  in  the   subject     The   same 
examination  that  suffices  for  the  boys  would  hardly  be  suit- 
able for  girls ;  and  a  different  scheme,  suitable  for  the  present 
state  of  female  education,  would  not  be  best  elaborated  by  a 
University  Board,  or  best  conducted  by  Fellows  of  CoUegeSi 
The  plan  of  such  an  examination  should  be  the  work  of  a 
special  council,  from  which  women  should  not  be  excluded 
The  experience  that  has  made  Queen's  College  in  London  so 
successful,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it     None  of  U8 
desire,  I  suppose,  that  the  education  of  women  should  be 
roughly  assimilated  to  that  of  men ;  that  precisely  the  same 
training  should  be  ^iven  to  the  man  who  has  to  struggle  in 
the  world  in  his  business  or  profession,  and  the  woman  who  is 
to  be  the  light  and  solace  of  a  home,  the  minister  of  its  charities, 
the  thoughtful  mother  of  its  children.     There  are  now  many 
women  in  the  upper  ranks  who  have  given  much  thought 
to  the  training  of  their  sex.     There  are  many  clergymen  who 
have  actually  been  employed  therein.     It  is  from  these  that 
we  must  expect  an  organised  plan  for  examinations,  rather 
than  from  tlie  Universities,  which  have  rendered  excellent 
service,  but  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  being  unable  to  extend 
their  efforts  into  a  department  which  they  cannot  know. 
Mr.  Norris,  in  an  able  paper  presented  to  my  Department,  has 
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pointed  out  that  the  mode  of  conducting  the  middle-class 
examinations,  by  collecting  the  candidates  in  one  central  town 
and  examining  them  together  for  several  days,  would  be  in- 
applicable by  its  publicity  to  the  habits  of  retirement  to  which 
girls  are  accustomed.  The  machinery  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
is  much  more  suitable.  On  the  same  day  in  some  hundreds  of 
schools  the  same  paper  is  set  by  trusty  persons  to  the  different 
sets  of  candidates,  and  all  the  papers  when  completed  are  sent 
to  the  central  office,  and  examined  and  marked.  The  can- 
didate is  only  known  to  the  examiner  by  a  number ;  and  thus 
the  teacher  can  judge,  by  examining  the  list,  of  the  precise 
amount  of  a  pupil's  proficiency,  whilst  the  very  name  and 
aspect  of  the  pupil  are  unknown  to  those  who  have  prepared 
the  information.  I  have  acted  also  as  examiner  in  mental 
science  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  can  testify  that  this 
system  works  easily.  But  all  that  I  feel  sure  of  on  this 
subject  is,  that  a  great  mistake  would  be  made  if,  without 
any  attempt  at  an  independent  treatment  of  female  edu- 
cation, we  catch  at  some  existing  scheme  of  examinations  for 
boys,  and  assume  that  it  will  suit  both  purposes.  The  minds 
of  man  and  woman  are  the  complement  each  of  the  other.  In 
that  mysterious  union  of  two,  which  has  risen  by  degrees  from 
a  mere  instinct  to  a  mutual  education  of  two  souls  for  God 
and  for  the  highest  duties,  each  married  mind  teaches  to  the 
other  its  own  lesson.  The  strong  man's  strength  goes  farthest 
when  it  is  softened  by  a  strain  of  womanly  tenderness ;  and 
the  woman's  pious  dependence,  and  fine  observation,  and 
delicate  tact,  are  irradiated  by  the  daylight  of  the  masculine 
understanding ;  and  hard  experience  ana  precise  laws  of  duty 
are  added  on  his  side  to  the  common  treasure.  Of  two  things 
both  created  of  God  it  is  wrong,  perhaps,  to  say  that  either 
is  the  higher.  But  they  are  certainly  distinct;  they  need 
and  complete  each  other.  And  as  rude  times,  with  their 
physical  perils,  despised  a  womanish  man  when  men  had  to 
hold  their  own,  so  the  highest  civilisation  will  err  if  it  aims  at 
producing  mannish  women ;  for  when  men,  weary  with  the 
world's  battle,  return  to  the  cool  shade  of  their  own  home^ 
they  need  the  calmness,  the  refinement,  the  high  cultivation, 
the  unselfishness,  the  gentle  piety,  which  woman,  as  she 
was  meant  to  be,  knows  how  to  afford  him.  The  cultiva* 
tion  of  a  woman's  mind  cannot  be  carried  too  high ;  but  it 
must  be  a  cultivation  proper  to  her,  to  her  constitution,  her 
mental  gifts,  her  wort  in  the  world.  Woman  is  equal  to 
man  !  1  es,  but  equal  by  being  herself,  and  not  a  pale 
copy  of  him.  Our  great  living  poet,  in  that  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  the  Princess,  thus  shapes  her  aspiration;  and  iVi^ 
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eame  thought  has  passed  over  the  minds  of  thousands  of  her 

BCZ. 

..."  Everywhere 
Two  heads  in  council,  two  beside  the  hearth, 
Two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world, 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life. 
Two  plummets  dropt,  for  one  to  sound  the  abjss 
Of  science  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind, 
Musician,  painter,  sculptor,  critic,  muse : 
And  everywhere  the  broad  and  bounteous  earth. 
Should  bear  a  double  growth  of  those  rare  souls. 
Poets,  whose  thoughts  enrich  Uie  blood  of  the  world.** 

But  with  tears  the  Princess  owned  that  she  had  erred  from 
want  of  humility ;  and  the  blood  of  the  world,  so  to  speak,  lA 
ever  renewed  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence  by  a  due 
admixture  and  attempering  of  mental  gifts  from  both  sides. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  female  education  of  the  country 
needs  sifting  and  reform ;  it  is  less  known  and  examined  than 
any  kind  of  male  education  in  the  country,  and  secrecy  har- 
bours quackery.  But  the  subject  is  only  beginning  to  be 
attended  to ;  it  is  not  ripe  for  a  system  of  examination.  Be 
it  remembered  that  in  the  end  the  examination  completely 
fashions  the  education ;  so  that  people  only  learn  that  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  asked  to  produce. 

These  are  the  principal  subjects  connected  with  education 
that  emerge  at  this  moment.  The  survey  of  the  whole  field 
is  not  likely  to  content  us,  although  so  much  is  being  done. 
In  the  lower  ranks,  a  system  approved  as  good,  fails  still  to 
make  its  way,  and  a  majoritjr  of  families  resist  or  neglect  it 
In  the  middle  ranks  there  is  no  settled  scheme  of  a  sound 
commercial  education,  no  inspection,  hardly  any  great  schools 
to  hold  up  a  pattern  to  the  private  venture.  In  the  highest 
schools  there  is  far  too  much  of  admitted  failure.  And  yet 
there  is  a  great  awakening  to  the  value  of  education  in  every 
rank.  If  there  is  much  still  undone,  it  is  because  the  work 
is  enormous,  rather  than  because  the  workers  are  slack  or 
unwilling.  Such  meetings  as  this,  such  discussions  as  I  have 
heard,  will  send  us  all  back  to  our  callings  more  deeply  im- 
pressed than  ever  with  the  great  national  want.  There  ia 
moreover  one  great  encouragement.  I  understand  by  educa- 
tion the  training  of  the  whole  mind  for  the  world  around  it, 
for  the  duties  it  has  to  discharge  here,  and  for  the  service  it 
has  to  perform  for  its  great  God  and  Saviour,  to  whose  bosom 
it  hopes  hereafter  to  return.  I  will  not  debate  the  question 
how  far  intellectual  cultivation  by  itself  does  good  or  harm. 
But  the  education  which  alone  is  worth  anv  real  pains  to 
secure  for  the  country  is  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious 
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training  of  souls  marked  by  God  for  His  own.  Now  in  this 
respect  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  every  kind  of  schools. 
Everywhere  religious  teaching  begins  to  be  exalted.  Greater 
prominence  is  given  to  it ;  and  it  takes  a  much  more  real  and 
practical  form.  This  is  a  gain  indeed.  This  is  the  true 
education  which  in  opening  out  the  treasures  of  the  world 
to  a  young  mind,  shows  also  that  the  fashion  of  it  passeth, 
and  that  our  abiding  home  is  not  here.  This  is  the  education 
which  really  enhances  knowledge  by  giving  it  its  proper  aim. 
This  is  the  great  object  of  civilisation.  Before  this  the  vices 
and  evils  of  our  fallen  condition  are  scattered  and  flee,  as  the 
mists  and  shadows  hasten  away  when  the  sun  pursues  them. 
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SIR  CHARLES  HASTINGS,   M.D.,   D.C-L.., 
ON   HEALTH. 


WHEN  I  accepted  the  honourable  position  profFered  to  me 
by  your  Council,  I  did  80  with  a  full  conviction  that  I 
should  meet  from  this  assembly  a  kind  reception,  and  that, 
however  far  I  may  fall  short  of  my  distinguished  predecessorB, 
I  shall  receive  an  indulgent  criticism  at  3'our  hands. 

The  question  of  Public  Health  is  so  large,  and  branches  off 
into  so  many  and  intricate  paths,  that  I  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  whole  subject;  and  I  feel  grate- 
ful for  the  arrangement  which  in  tliis,  as  in  the  other  Depart- 
ments, has  pointed  out  certain  sj)ecial  questions  for  discussion. 

We  will  first  glance  at  some  general  principles.  Sani- 
tary science,  in  an  extended  sense,  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
sidering the  constitution  of  man  in  reference  to  external 
objects.  It  has  been  wisely  said  "  that  physical  laws  of 
nature,  aiFccting  our  physical  condition  as  well  as  regu- 
lating the  whole  material  system  of  the  universe,  are  univer* 
sally  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  constitute  the  elements  of 
natural  ])Iiilosophy  and  chemical  science.  .  •  •  Accordingly^ 
the  laws  of  nature  have  formed  an  interesting  subject  of  in- 
quiry to  philosophers  of  all  ages,  however  few  may  be  those 
wlio  have  attempted  to  point  out  in  a  systematic  form  the 
relations  between  those  laws  and  the  constitution  of  man, 
which  nevertheless  must  be  done  before  our  knowledge  of 
thi;ni  ran  be  beneficially  a])j)lied."  In  looking  back  on  what 
hfiM  b*!*;n  done  })y  the  Association  in  this  branch  of  its  la- 
boiirH,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  views  are  in  harmony 
with  tlio  rtfcorded  proceedings  of  our  Department.  Its  presi- 
dentH  liave,  in  their  addresses  to  the  members,  successfully 
and  eloquently  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
organic  laws  in  every  attempt  to  improve  the  health  of 
tlio  coniuiiinity.  Nay  more,  that  it  should  be  alike  our  duty 
and   our  highest  ])leusurc  to   show  the   beneficence  of  the 
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Creator,  who  made  the  eye  for  seeing,  the  ear  for  hearing, 
and  the  brain  for  the  manifestation  of  intelligence  and  will ; 
and  to  prove  to  a  world  which  has  too  much  neglected  or 
utterly  ignored  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  bodily  are  those  of 
mental  health.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  sacred  mission  of  this 
Association  to  impress  upon  the  body  politic  these  enlightened 
views,   for  be  assured  that  the  more  we  can  procure   their 

})ractical  adoption  among  communities  of  men,  especially  in 
arge  towns,  the  more  we  shall  succeed  in  the  chief  endf  for 
which  our  society  was  called  into  existence,  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

With  this  aim  steadily  before  us,  it  is  matter  of  congra- 
tulation that  the  Council  have  set  forth,  for  consideration  at 
this  meeting,  some  problems  intimately  connected  with  the 
progress  of  sanitary  science ;  the  three  subjects  so  pointed 
out  being — The  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  towns 
— the  causes  of,  and  the  means  of  preventing  excessive  mor- 
tality among  infants — and  the  influence  on  health  of  the  over- 
crowded dwellings  of  the  working  classes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  mortality  of  towns 
18  greatly  increased  by  the  imperfection  of  the  means  for  dis- 
posing 01  their  sewage,  and  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
question  is  a  desideratum  of  great  importance.  Hitherto,  the 
growth  of  a  fresh  evil  has  been  in  too  many  cases  coincident 
with  the  increase  of  town  drainage.  The  sewage  thus  col- 
lected, has  been  heedlessly  cast  into  rivers  to  pollute  their 
waters,  to  destroy  one  source  of  food  supply  in  their  swarms 
of  fish,  and  to  convert  the  healthful  stream  into  an  impure 
ditch.  Such,  as  many  can  testify,  is  the  condition  of  the 
rivulets  in  our  manufacturing  districts ;  such,  in  a  degree,  is 
the  condition  of  our  noblest  rivers.  The  state  of  the 
Thames  has  long  been  notorious;  a  gigantic  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  restore  its  purity ;  but  it  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion on  the  economy  of  the  age  that  an  expenditure  of  three 
millions  of  money  will  lead  to  no  more  satisfactory  result  than 
the  daily  casting  of  nearly  ninety  millions  of  gallons  of  highly 
fertilising  matter  into  the  sea.  So  again  with  that  fine  river  the 
Severn;  the  refuse  of  the  towns  on  its  banks, and  indeed  of  some 
far  from  its  banks,  is  poured  into  its  waters,  and  as  I  pointed 
out  in  a  contribution  which  I  had  the  honour  to  make  to  the 
Association  at  the  Birmingham  Meeting,  and  which  was  subse- 
quently printed  in  the  IVansactions,  the  river  is  thus  poisoned 
and  made  unfit  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  which  it  traverses.  A  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  recently  collected  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  has  made  some  useful  suggestions  on  the  subject ; 
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we  have  heard  at  this  meeting  from  Mr.  Kawlinson  and  others 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  question,  the  latest  results  of 
scientific  invest! orations ;  it  seems  capable  of  demonstration, 
that  the  application  of  town  sewage  to  land  may  be  made 

Eecuniarilj  profitable ;  and  I  trust  that  the  discussion  which 
as  taken  place  may  lead  to  the  ado])tion  of  some  practical 
plan  by  which  the  improved  health  of  the  community,  and 
the  renovation  of  the  producing  vigour  of  the  land,  may  be 
alike  secured.  In  this  respect,  as  I  believe  in  many  others,  it 
will  be  found  that  health  and  wcaltli  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  science  is  the  parent  of  economy. 

The  revelations  that  have  been  made  in  the  returns  of  the 
Registrar-General,  and  the  results  of  recent  laborious  inves- 
tigation in  larg3  towns  on  the  subject  of  infant  mortality,  are 
absolutely  appalling.  This  mortality  cannot  be  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  any  state  of  society,  for  it  exists  under  circum- 
stances most  dissimilar  in  our  urban  and  rural  population. 
True  it  is  that  it  is  found  in  its  most  serious  form  iu  our  large 
towns,  but  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- General,  and  the  able 
Report  lately  presented  by  Mr.  Simon  to  the  Privy  Council, 
show  that  under  conditions  not  yet  fully  detennined,  infant 
mortality  is  very  high  in  rural  districts.  It  will  require  much 
patient  labonr  on  this  question  to  eliminate  all  sources  of  erro- 
neous calculation  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth,  and  to 
draw  safe  deductions  therefrom.  In  the  meantime  it  is  clear 
that  in  our  large  towns  potent  agencies  are  ever  at  work  to 
whicli  much  of  the  deadly  destruction  may  be  charged.  First 
among  these  is  the  over-crowded  state  of  dwelling-houses, 
but  as  I  shall  have  to  allude  to  this  subject  under  another 
head  I  will  now  only  say  that  the  impure  air  of  crowded, 
badly  ventilated,  and  badly  drained  dwellings  is  singularly 
inimical  to  young  life,  for  during  the  earlier  period  of 
human  existence  a  free  supply  of  oxygen  is  of  peculiar 
consequence  to  carry  on  healthily  the  vital  functions.  Then 
again,  the  poor  form  a  large  proportion  of  almost  all  commu- 
nities, and  a  deficient  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  infant  is 
the  frequent  cons^equence  of  the  want  by  the  parents  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Thus  sickly  and  fragile  children  are 
produced,  and  it  is  found  that  llic  ordinary  epidemic  diseases, 
to  which  all  infants  are  more  or  less  liable,  fall  upon  these 
feeble  beings  with  great  severity.  Many  succumb  to  their 
influence,  and  those  who  survive  ffrow  up  a  debilitated  race,  and 
never  bring  the  full  quota  of  health  to  the  life  of  their  genera- 
tion. Of  thope  disease?,  scarlatina  is  peculiarly  destructive. 
Considering  the  progress  of  sanitary  science,  it  is  mortifying  to 
reilcct  that  within  the  last  year  we  have  had  to  deplore  a 
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serious  loss  of  young  life  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  from 
this  epidemic.  Its  prevalence  in  towns  where  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  drainage,  and  where  the  water  supply  has 
been  improved,  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  solved  the 
problem  of  preserving  infant  life  from  such  visitations,  and 
that  every  stimulus  ought  to  be  given  to  inquiry  into  the 
obscure  working  of  these  subtle  agencies  on  the  human  frame 
in  its  early  period  of  development.* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  view  of  society  more  disheartening 
than  that  which  is  aiForded  by  the  facts  lately  brought  to  light 
respecting  the  murderous  destruction  of  infant  life.  A  return 
has  been  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  which  it  appears 
that  no  less  than  22,757  inquests  were  held  in  the  course  of 
last  year  upon  persons  who  had  come  to  their  death  in  some 
violent  or  unusual  manner.  But  it  is  in  respect  to  infants 
that  these  returns  are  most  deplorable.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  number  of  inquests— or  6,506 — were  held  upon  infants 
under  seven  years  old,  of  whom  over  1,100  were  illegitimate. 
There  were  held  3,644  inquests  on  children  under  a  year  old, 
and  of  these  nearly  1,000  were  illegitimate.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  crime  of  infanticide  is  of  frightful  prevalence^ 
especially  when  the  marriage  tie  does  not  throw  its  consecra- 
ting protection  over  the  mother.  With  such  a  gigantic  evil 
how  are  we  to  contend  ?  That  attempts  should  be  made  to 
diminish  it  I  think  few  will  deny,  for  although  we  cannot 
eradicate  the  crime,  we  may  check  its  growth.  The  public 
^'  meeting  over  which  Dr.  Lankester  presided  some  time  ago  at 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  let  us  hope  that  some  preventive  measures  may  soon  be 
adopted. 

I  pass  to  the  third  question  contained  in  our  programme. — 
"What  is  the  influence  on  health  of  the  over-crowded  dwellings 
inhabited  by  the  working  classes  ?  The  reply  to  this  inquiry 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Over-crowding  is  not  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  towns :  it  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
rural,  as  well  as  in  the  urban  districts,  and  is  in  each  case  a 
pregnant  source  of  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  eflFects 
are  most  conspicuous  in  towns ;  for  there  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  habitations  is,  as  a  general  rule,  more  polluted 
than  in  the  country  ;  but  the  cottages  in  country  districts  are 

*  It  is  a  subject  for  consideration  how  far  the  mortality  from  epidemic 
disease  might  be  lessened  by  the  establishment  of  children's  hospitals. 
Many  lives  might  be  saved  if,  on  the  first  appearance  of  scarlatina  in  a 
community,  the  children  were  quickly  removed  out  of  their  crowded  and 
unhealthy  dwellings  to  ivell  ventilated  hospitals. 
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often  BO  over-crowded  that  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  air  is 
allotted  to  each  inhabitant ;  and  when  any  epidemic  visitation 
appears  in  such  localities,  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  is  caused^ 
especially  amoncr  the  young. 

JPerhaps  of  all  the  questions  relative  to  the  improvement  of 
towns,  {hat  of  over-crowding  is  most  difficult  of  solution.  In 
London  great  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  now  in  progress, 
to  diminish  the  evil,  but  it  still  prevails  to  an  alarming  and 
dangerous  extent)  and  calls  aloud  for  the  application  of  such 
remedial  measures  as  may  be  possible.  The  misfortune  is  that 
the  diminution  of  the  evil  in  one  part  of  the  town  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  it  in  another.  Thus  the  destruction  of  old 
streets  and  the  formation  of  new  not  unfrequently  has  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  working  people  into  habitations  more 
crowded  and  more  objectionable  than  those  that  they  have 
left  This,  however,  should  not  stop  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, but  should  stimulate  to  further  efibrt  to  dispose  of  the 
population  thus  dispersed. 

Model  lodging-houses  have  in  many  instances  been  erected 
to  set  an  example  of  improvement,  and  to  show  how  much  the 
health  of  the  worst  localities  can  be  improved.  But  unless 
the  municipal  authorities  in  our  towns  can  be  convinced  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  take  the  lead  in  this  movement,  it  is  not 
probable  that  anything  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  will 
be  achieved.  Such  rare  munificence  as  that  of  Mr.  Peabody  is 
not  likely  to  find  many  imitators,  and  although  in  some  instances 
model  lodging-houses  have  succeeded  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  yet 
generally  speaking  no  such  return  on  the  capital  invested 
as  will  tempt  private  enterprise  has  been  realised  from  these 
undertakings.  Full  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  valuable  papers  contributed,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, by  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  to  the  Transactions  of  this 
Association. 

In  the  city  of  Worcester,  where  I  have  exercised  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  for  half  a  century,  I  can  produce,  on  a 
small  scale,  a  striking  illustration.  More  than  ten  years  ago, 
an  association  was  formed  to  build  model  lodgings  in  one  of 
the  lowest  and  most  degraded  parts  of  the  city,  where  there 
was  a  squalid  pojmlation  and  a  death-rate  of  not  less  than 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  in  a  thousand.  The  old  houses 
were  cleared  away,  and  in  their  place  a  rather  handsome  pile 
of  buildings  was  erected,  and  the  internal  arrangements  of 
some  of  the  London  model  lodgings  were  copied.  It  is  grati- 
fying at  the  end  of  ten  years  to  be  enabled  to  say  that  great 
success,  in  one  point  of  view,  has  attended  the  experiment. 
A  most  decent  set  of  inhabitants,  belonging  to  the  working 
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classes,  tenant  the  houses^  and  form  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  former  inhabitants.  The  sanitary  result  is  highly 
encouraging.  During  the  last  five  years,  in  a  population  of 
about  140  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  artisan  class,  occu- 
pying thirty-four  houses,  tliere  have  not  been  more  than 
eight  deaths ;  thus  reducing  the  rate  to  sixteen  in  a  th<}usand. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  whilst  Worcester,  from  the 
month  of  November,  1863,  to  the  month  of  May,  1864,  was 
visited  by  a  severe  epidemic  scarlatina,  attended  by  a  high  rate 
of  mortality,  only  one  death  from  this  cause  occurred  in  the 
model  lodgings.  The  financial  result  is  less  satisfactory,  for 
although  the  houses  have  been  well  let,  the  pecuniary  return 
has  not  been  hitherto  such  as  to  make  it  a  remunerative  invest- 
ment for  capital,  two  per  cent,  having  been  the  best  rate  of 
interest  realised.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  the  experiment 
should  not  succeed  financially,  if  the  authorities  would  take 
the  lead  in  the  matter,  and  carry  out  the  improvements 
cautiously  and  judiciously,  by  altering,  amending,  and 
cleansing  old  buildings,  and  adding  to  them  all  the  modern 
appliances,  rather  than  by  removing  them  altogether,  and 
erecting  new  ones  in  their  stead. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  may  observe  that  the  spread 
of  epidemic  fever  is  greatly  aided  by  over-crowding  and  want 
of  ventilation  in  houses.  Perhaps  of  all  causes  this  has  most 
to  do  with  incubating  and  diffusing  those  continued  fevers,  which 
are  known  as  inflammatory  or  relapsing  fever,  typhus,  enteric, 
and  gastric  fever.  Concurrent  experience  seems  to  show  that 
by  diminution  of  the  numbers  in  a  given  space,  so  as  to  obtain 
pure  air,  and  by  free  ventilation,  you  stay  the  progress  of  these 
diseases.  It  is  by  these  means  especially,  that  model  lodging- 
houses  have  been  instrumental  in  diminishing  the  death  rate 
of  crowded  localities ;  though  no  doubt  improved  drainage 
and  water  supply  have  acted  powerfully  in  the  same  direction. 
A  forcible  illustration  may  be  seen  in  the  results  of  the  im- 
proved sanitary  arrangements  in  our  prisons.  In  the  year 
1783,  as  I  shall  have  further  occasion  to  mention,  a  severe 
outbreak  of  fever  took  place  in  the  county  gaol  of  Worcester, 
while  in  1863,  when  a  fatal  epidemic  scarlatina  raged  in  that 
city,  not  a  single  case  occurred  in  the  prison ;  showing,  con- 
clusively, that  under  proper  hygienic  conditions  a  barrier 
may  be  opi)Osed  to  the  inroads  of  infectious  disease. 

It  is,  however,  not  less  certain  that  alterations  of  the  soil 
and  surface  of  a  country  are  influential  in  modifying  the 
character  and  abating  the  prevalence  of  particular  diseases  of 
the  febrile  type.  My  distinguished  predecessor.  Professor 
Christison,  alluded  last  year  to  the  alteration  of  the  type  of 
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disease,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  through  the  disappearance 
of  intermittent  fever,  or  ague.  This  fact  he  was  enabled  to 
prove  in  a  satisfactory  manner  from  the  dispensary  records  at 
Kelso,  which  show  that  the  agues  appear  in  these  records  from 
1777  to  1806,  after  which  they  disappear  from  the  books. 
Now  i^  is  certain  that  in  England  many  districts  were  subject 
to  ague  about  the  same  period  of  time,  and  equally  certain 
that  for  more  than  half  a  century  they  have  been  free  from  it. 
The  Worcester  Infirmary  was  founded  in  the  year  1745,  and  I 
have  discovered  by  consulting  the  records  of  that  institution, 
that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  cases  of  f^ue 
were  very  frequently  admitted,  but  the  disease  disappears  from 
the  books  about  the  year  1800,  and  I  can  state  positively  that 
since  1812,  in  which  year  I  became  connected  with  the 
hospital  and  have  continued  so  more  or  less  intimately  down 
to  the  present  time,  scarcely  a  case  of  ague  has  occurred  in 
the  district.  As  far  as  my  own  practice  goes,  the  few  cases  I 
have  had  to  treat  in  Worcestershire  during  the  last  half- 
century  have  been  imported  into  the  county.  Here  we  have 
a  change  of  type  in  disease,  and  the  question  is  how  it  has 
been  brought  about.  The  common  solution  is  that  the 
country  has  been  drained,  and  that  ague  has  consequently 
ceased  ;  to  this  Professor  Christison  demurs,  and  denies  that 
drainage  had  been  effected  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Roz- 
burghsliire  till  long  after  ague  had  disappeared  from  Scotland* 
He  seems  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  this  change  of  type  in 
disease  was  not  owing  to  the  improved  drainage  of  the 
country. 

Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  Scotland,  I  am 
in  a  condition  to  prove  that  a  very  great  alteration  of  the  soil 
and  surface  of  the  county  of  Worcester  took  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  chase  of  Malvern  was, 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  a  royal  forest,  and,  as  it 
was  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  and  liable  to  be  inun- 
dated, its  rank  vegetation  would  be  likely  to  produce  miasma 
of  an  active  kind ;  a  sufficient  cause  at  once  for  the  prevalence 
of  ague.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  chase,  which  contained  many  hundred  acres  of 
land,  was  enclosed.  The  effect  of  this  enclosure,  and  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  was  considerably  to  alter  the  surface  of 
the  country,  and  to  make  the  land  drier.  There  was  not, 
indeed,  any  such  scientific  drainage  as  is  now  practised  with 
so  much  advantage  to  agriculture;  but  the  mere  effect  of 
ploughing,  of  making  water  courses  and  ditches,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  serial  crops  for  rank  vegetation,  must  have  had  a 
great  effect  in  removing  water  from  the  surface  of  the  land. 
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and  in  diminishing  miasmatous  exhalations.  So  that,  as  re- 
gards  Worcestershire,  the  disappearance  of  ague  seems  to  be 
accounted  for  by  its  being  coincident  with  a  very  material 
diminution  of  the  causes  which  are  known  to  produce  the 
disease. 

The  alteration  of  the  type  of  disease  in  Worcestershire  ia 
not  confined  to  intermittent  fever,  but  I  think  to  some  degree 
an  equally  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  of  other 
changes.  On  studying  such  records  as  exist  of  the  fevers 
prevalent  in  the  last  century,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
vary  greatly  from  those  of  this  generation.  More  especially  is 
this  shown  by  the  comparative  rarity  of  continued  fevers  at 
the  present  day.  I  can  quote  from  a  contribution  by  a 
resident  practitioner  in  Worcester,  on  the  various  sources, 
Bvmptoms,  and  treatment  of  fevers  as  they  occurred  in 
that  city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  between  the 
years  1781  and  1820.  He  remarks  that  in  1781,  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Worcester  were  much  subject  to  fever ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  wretched  state  in  which-  many  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  were  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  remains  of  the  former  clothing  manufactories ; 
the  neglected  state  of  the  streets  in  which  these  buildings 
were  situated ;  that  even  those  in  the  most  airy  parts  were 
but  partially  under-drained,  and  that  the  drains  were  so 
ill-constructed  as  frequently  to  admit  of  their  contents  stag- 
nating and  infecting  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance  round 
their  grates;  considering  also  the  large  quantities  of  water 
highly  charged  with  animal  matter,  issuing  continually  from 
the  glove  manufactories,  we  feel  no  surprise  that  idiopathic 
fevers  did,  during  this  time,  frequently  and  generally  prevail 
in  Worcester. 

The  severity  of  these  visitations  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  stated  by  the  same  authority,  that  an  epidemic  fever,  in 
1783,  lasted  for  eight  months,  during  which  time  he  attended 
seventy  cases  in  the  county  prison,  of  which  number  thirteen 
died.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  frequent 
scourges  induced  the  inhabitants  to  make  efforts  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  people  by  cleansing  the  streets  and 
improving  the  houses ;  and  that  these  efforts  were  followed  by 
a  diminution  of  disease.  In  the  year  1812,  when  my  medical 
connexion  with  the  neighbourhood  commenced,  typhus  and 
enteric  fevers  were  of  a  milder  type  and  less  frequent,  though 
severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  still  not  unfrequently  iS- 
mitted  into  the  infirmary.  And  so  matters  continued  till  the 
year  1832.  In  that  year  came  the  first  outbreak  of  cholera, 
when  the  whole  city  and  county  were  seized  with  alarm  as  to  the 
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probable  efTect  of  the  visitation.  The  calamity  was  met  by 
the  city  with  wisdom  and  firmness,  and  vast  improvements 
resulted.  The  houses  were  cleaned,  the  streets  were  better 
drained,  and  much  was  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes.  My  conviction  is,  that  from  that  time 
the  health  of  Worcester,  as  respects  epidemic  fever,  has  been 
materially  improved ;  and  I  may  state  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  my  attendance  as  ordinary  physician  at  the 
Worcester  Infirmary,  I  very  rarely  admitted  a  case  of  fever. 
Nor  can  I  doubt  that  this  comparative  immunity  from  con- 
tinued fever,  and  the  diminished  severity  of  its  type,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  better  habitations  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  to  the  improved  drainage  and  water  supply  which  within 
the  last  fewyears  have  been  obtained  by  a  great  but  assuredly 
a  highly  remunerative  expenditure. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  During  the  last  year  we  have 
had  an  admonition  tliat  Worcester  is  not  safe  from  outbreaks 
of  scarlet  fever.  That  terrible  disease  began  to  rage  in  October, 
1863,  and  continued  its  ravages  in  the  city  and  suburbs  until  the 
summer  of  the  present  year.  The  mortality,  which  was  great- 
est among*  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  reached  as  high 
as  250,  in  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  of 
32,802.  Such  a  loss  of  life  forces  on  us  the  question,  how 
is  it  that  in  a  community  where  several  sanitary  improvements 
have  been  effected,  ana  where  the  occurrence  of  the  ordinary 
continued  fevers  has  been  so  considerably  diminished,  such 
an  outbreak  of  disease  can  take  place  ?  The  question  is  im- 
portant, and  applies  more  or  less  to  the  whole  country,  the 
case  of  Worcester,  which  I  have  taken  as  an  example,  being 
the  case  of  many  other  towns.  The  answer  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place  the  ordinary  sanitary  improvements  which  may 
be  effective  in  lessening  the  fatality  and  frequency  of  fevers 
less  intensely  infectious,  fail  to  stop  the  progress  of  scarlet 
fever.  This  may  arise  from  the  activity  of  the  poison  pro- 
ductive of  that  disease,  and  which  is  generated  profusely 
by  every  person  attacked,  contaminating  the  air  around  him, 
and  endangering  the  individuals  with  whom  he  comes  into 
communication.*     It  is  clear  that  some  active  measures  of  a 


♦  Dr.  Murcliison  in  his  lectures  justly  states  that  scarlet  fever  depends 
upon  a  peculiar  poison,  capable  of  being  communicated  by  the  sick  to  persons 
in  health.  This  it  is  whicn  explains  its  frequent  visitation  to  rural  districts 
where  the  causes  producing  zymotic  disease  do  not  appear  to  be  very  opera- 
tive. A  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "Worcester 
during  the  late  epidemic.  The  parish  of  Murtley  has  an  exclusively  rural 
population,  with  an  ordinary  mortality  of  about  21  per  1 ,000.  There 
arc  no  specific  circumstances  in  the  locality  which  appear  likely  to  produce 
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preventive  character  would  have  a  salutary  effect.  When  the 
cholera  visited  Worcester  in  1832,  the  inhabitants  were  so 
alarmed  that  stringent  means  were  promptly  taken  by  the 
public  to  meet  the  danger.  In  every  place  where  the  disease 
appeared,  the  houses  were  purified  ;  the  persons  attacked  were 
removed  to  a  hospital,  and  the  crowded  dwellings  were 
emptied  of  their  inhabitants,  who  were  placed  in  temporary 
buildings  erected  for  the  purpose. 

Yet  the  cholera  of  1832,  which  was  thought  terrible  enough 
to  produce  these  exertions,  killed  fewer  people  in  Worcester 
than  did  the  scarlet  fever  of  1863.     I  do  not  say  that  the  same 

{)lan  could  be  always  carried  out  for  the  prevention  of  scarlet 
ever,  but  the  check  given  to  the  spread  of  cholera  by  the 
vigorous  efforts  I  have  described,  points  to  the  establishment 
of  some  system  of  medical  police  by  which  persons  labouring 
under  infectious  disease  may  be  prevented  from  disseminatmg 
the  poison  throughout  the  community.  But  in  the  second 
place  much  must  be  added  to  the  ordinary  sanitary  improve- 
ments before  any  charge  of  failure  can  be  made  against  the 
science  of  health.  Houses  must  be  well  ventilated,  and 
overcrowding  be  avoided ;  the  means  of  cleanliness  bv  baths 
and  washhouses  be  provided  for  every  citizen;  and  above 
all,  perhaps,  an  effective  house-drainage  must  be  applied, 
to  make  the  main  sewers  of  real  use.  It  seems  to  me 
idle  to  point  to  the  continuance  of  fever  in  towns  where  cess- 
pools and  middensteads  are  allowed  to  collect  impurities. 
Such  towns  are  not  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  must  expect 
the  visitations  of  disease.  However  beautiful  their  situation 
and  imposing  their  architecture,  nay,  whatever  their  expendi- 
ture on  sanitary  measures,  such  cities  are  but  whited  sepul- 
chres, hiding  under  a  fair  exterior  the  rottenness  of  corruption 
and  death. 

It  is  possible  that  the  day  may  come  when,  as  in  small- 
pox, a  mild  disease  may  be  substituted  for  scarlet-fever: 
and  some  continental  physicians  have  brought  forward  facts 
which  if  duly  authenticated  would  render  it  even  probable. 
But  were  such  a  discovery  assured,  it  is  to  be  feared,  should 
the  community  at  large  remain  as  ignorant  of  physiologi- 

zymotic  disease.  In  the  month  of  December,  1863,  scarlet  fever  was  im- 
ported into  the  parish  by  a  tailor,  whose  business  called  him  to  Worcester. 
This  was  the  spark  to  ignite  the  flame.  The  disease  spread,  for  he  lived  in 
a  dirty  and  ill-ventilated  cottage,  and  his  family  were  attacked  ;  in  a  short 
time  15  children  in  the  parish  fell  victims,  so  that  in  a  population  of  1,140 
persons,  more  than  14  per  1,000  were  sacrificed.  The  separation  of  the  sick 
from  the  healthy,  with  the  use  of  disinfectants,  and  free  ventilation,  would 
probably  have  arrested  the  pestilence  at  once. 
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cal  laws  a8  at  present,  that  grcyat  indifFerence  would  be 
manifested  as  to  tne  utilisation  of  the  benefit.  The  history  of 
vaccination  and  of  the  opposition  made  to  its  general  intro- 
duction among  our  population,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
obstinate  adherence  to  preconceived  notions  created  by 
uninformed  prejudice.  If  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  dreadful 
ravages  of  small-pox  in  the  last  century,  and  then  reflect  on 
the  brilliant  yet  simple  discovery  of  Jenner,  by  which  the 
disease  was  robbed  of  its  terrors,,  we  must  be  filled  with 
astonishment  that  sixty  years  afterwards  the  country  in  which 
the  life-giving  knowledge  was  made  public,  should  have  failed 
to  realise  all  the  advantages  of  its  adoption.  The  mortality 
from  small-pox  is  no  doubt  greatly  diminished,  but  it  is  Btiu 
considerable,  and  this,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  too  much  prevailing  on  the  subject. 

The  protection  of  vaccination  is  accepted  by  only  a  portion 
of  the  community,  and  that  a  smaller  proportion  than  in  many 
other  civilised  states,  so  that  the  British  Isles  are  deriving  lesa 
advantage  from  the  genius  of  their  immortal  countryman  than 
are  the  inhabitants  of  other  lands.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
our  colonies,  as  is  seen  from  the  occurrence  of  small-pox  among 
our  troops  stationed  in  various  parts  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.  It  appears  from  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  results 
of  re-vaccination  in  the  British  army  as  compared  with  conti- 
nental armies,  lately  read  before  the  Epidemiological  Society, 
that  no  portion  of  the  empire  is  exempt  from  the  scourge. 
From  Canada  to  the  Mediterranean,  fix)m  the  West  Indies  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India  and 
China,  the  same  tale  is  to  be  heard  of  small-pox  prevalent 
among  the  civil  populations,  and  of  more  or  less  disease 
among  the  troops  m  consequence. 

Among  the  causes  which  operate  to  produce  this  lamentable 
state  of  things,  the  following  seem  to  be  the  chief: — 

I. — The  carelessness  and  want  of  foresight  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  population,  who  seldom  think  of  providing  against 
the  evils  of  a  future  day,  and  when  smallpox  is  not  prevalent, 
neglect  to  vaccinate  their  children. 

II. — The  prejudices  of  a  few  who  persist  in  believing  that 
vaccination  is  injurious;  who  ignore  the  plain  proofs  of  the 
enormous  benefits  it  has  conferred,  and  who  therefore  refuse 
to  have  their  children  vaccinated. 

III. — The  insufficient  payment  of  public  vaccinators  under 
the  Poor  Law  Act,  the  fee  usually  paid  being  so  low  that  it 
fails  to  induce  them  to  seek  out  children  who  have  not  been 
vaccinated ;  and  they  consequently  only  vaccinate  the  children 
brought  to  them. 
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IV. — The  want  of  a  duly  authorised  medical  ofScer  to  see 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Act  are  properly  carried 
out.  Great  irregularities  consequently  occur,  especially  in 
the  issue  and  returns  of  the  certificates  of  vaccination. 

V. — The  want  of  a  more  complete  registration  of  births. 
Many  children  are  bom  who  are  not  registered,  and  it 
becomes  impossible  to  give  the  notice  for  vaccination. 

VI. — A  general  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
legislation  in  a  matter  which  they  believe  to  involve  inter- 
ference with  their  natural  rights.  This  feeling,  however 
praiseworthy  and  useful  in  some  cases,  is,  when  acting  in 
the  wrong  direction,  fatal  to  all  combined  action  for  the  civili- 
sation of  man,  which  requires  that  many  individual  rights 
shall  be  given  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  This 
feeling  not  only  exists  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  even  among  the  wealthy  and  influential  forms  a 
serious  barrier  to  the  adequate  carrying  out  of  many  sanitary 
measures. 

Some  of  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  diminution,  if 
we  may  not  hope  for  the  final  eradication  of  a  terrible  disease, 
may  be  removed  by  legislation,  and  we  ought,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  impress  on  Parliament  the  duty  it  has  to  perform  in 
this  direction.  The  cry  of  liberty  of  the  subject  ought  to  be 
scouted  in  every  case  when  the  exercise  of  this  so-called 
liberty  endangers  the  lives  and  health  of  others.  It  is  just 
as  criminal,  and  calls  as  loudly  for  the  interference  of  police 
authority,  to  spread  sraall-pox  by  the  exposure  of  persons  in- 
fected, as  it  is  to  set  fire  to  a  barn  or  hayrick  ;  but  I  fear  that 
it  is  much  more  easy  to  put  the  law  in  force  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  Nor  should  the  liberty  of  parents  be 
recognised  to  put  in  peril  the  lives  of  their  children.  The 
law  does  not  permit  a  parent  to  starve,  or  ill-use,  or  overwork 
a  child ;  it  compels  proper  care  and  maintenance ;  should  it 
not  also  compel,  and  that  stringently,  the  adoption  of  a  safe 
and  simple  means  for  securing  it  from  disease  and  death? 
Yet,  I  admit  that  in  such  matters  the  law  must  always  be 
less  powerful  than  public  opinion,  and  it  is  the  paramount 
duty  of  this  Association  to  educate  the  popular  mind,  and  to 
show  the  nation  how  deeply  it  is  interested  in  the  dissemmina- 
tion  of  sound  Views  respecting  zymotic  diseases.*  Some  people 
>»^., 

♦  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  many  matters  relating  to  the  public 
health,  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  labours  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  Privy  Council.  The  reports,  published  by  the  officer  of  that  department, 
Mr.  Simon,  have  been  of  much  value,  and  they  promise  to  illuitrate  some  of 
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liave  had  their  faith  shaken  In  the   efficacy  of  vaccinatioD, 
because  cases  occur  of  sniall-pox  after  that  operation  has  been 
performed.      But  the  truth  is,  that  such  cases  are  likelj  to 
occur,  for  even  small-pox  itself  is  not  a  positive  protection 
against  a  second  attack.     Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  after  vaccination  is  a  rare  event, 
that  it  is  then  nearly  always  much  milder  in  its  character,  and 
the  rate  of  mortality  low.     Moreover,  we  have  an  additional 
preventive  in  the  practice  of  re-vaccination,  which  has  been  too 
much  neglected,  but  is  now  beginning  to  be  more  generally 
observed,  and  to  command  the  close  attention  of  the  medical 
profession.     The  experience  which  hasjbeen  obtained  seems 
to  prove,  that  if  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  were  uniformly 
carried  out  as  effectively  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  disease 
would  become  almost  unknown.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
in  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  not  a  single  person,  servant  or 
other,  has  for  twenty-five  years  past  caught  the  malady,  and 
this  immunity  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  every  one  in  the 
establishment,  without  exception,  is  subjected  to  re-vaccina- 
tion,  and   that   care  is  taken   that  the   operation  should  be 
thoroughly  done,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  local  inflam- 
mation be  produced.     There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  in 
select  bodies  of  men,  like  our  army  and  navy,  a  similar  result 
should  not  be  achieved  by  proper  vigilance,  nor  why  even  in 
the  population  at  large,  small-pox  should  not  well  nigh  disap- 
pear from  the  bills  of  mortality. 

It  is  at  any  rate  cheering  to  reflect  that  the  legislature  is 
awakening  to  the  duties  which  it  has  to  discharge  in  reference 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  community.  Two  important 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  preservation  of 
health  have  become  law  during  the  last  session.  They  may 
both  be  considered  in  some  degree  tentative,  and  their  results 
will  form  a  valuable  guide  for  any  further  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  With  respect  to  the  first,  I  may  observe,  that  to 
frame  laws  for  the  partial  restraint  of  vice,  is  altogether  a 
different  thing  from  devising  schemes  for  its  toleration.  In 
this  respect,  the  recent  Act  differs  from  the  system  adopted 
in  other  countries,  since,  without  licensing  vice,  it  is  content 
to  acknowledge  its  existence,  and  to  impose  certain  penalties 
on  those  who  superadd  physical  to  moral  impfirity.  While 
this  great  social  experiment  is  in  progress  for  the  protection 


the  obscure  problems  of  sanitary  science.  The  sixth  annual  report,  which 
has  just  been  issued,  is  a  document  of  rare  interest,  both  to  tlie  public  and 
the  medical  profession.  It  refers  to  vaccination,  the  distribution  of  disease 
in  England,  mf  an  tile  moilality,  and  other  questions. 
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of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  regulations  of  scarcely  less  impor- 
tance have  by  another  measure  been  enacted  in  our  metro- 
polis. The  Act  to  which  Lord  Brougham  referred  in  his 
opening  address,  has  established  an  early  closing  movement  of 
a  different,  but  not  less  salutary  character,  than  that  which 
has  been  long  agitated.  Our  old  friend  "  the  liberty  of  the 
subject "  is  no  longer  to  be  allowed  night-long  revels  and  un- 
restrained profligacy,  but  is  compelled  for  his  own  and  his 
neighbour's  benefit  to  limit  his  excesses  to  one  hour  beyond 
midnight. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  great  advances  already  made,  and  the 
many  efforts  that  we  see  originated  around  us,  we  may  have 
good  hope  for  the  future.  The  time  will  assuredly  come 
when  the  laws  of  health  will  be  generally  known  and  obeyed 
throughout  the  community.  None  of  us  are  likely  to  reach 
that  day,  but  we  may  hasten  its  coming  for  a  future  genera- 
tion, and  even  now  we  may  see  it  and  rejoice.  Already  the 
average  term  of  human  life  is  increasing,  year  by  year,  in 
England  and  Wales,  owing  to  better  drainage,  freer  ventila- 
tion, a  wider  diffusion  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  greater 
moderation  in  the  use  of  fermented  liquors.  Already  the 
wisdom  of  John  Wesley,  that  apostle  of  the  last  century,  who 
said  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  has  been  practically 
accepted  by  the  nation.  Already  the  indissoluble  connexion 
between  physical  and  moral  law  is  admitted  by  most  thinking 
men.  Nor  is  this  kingdom  the  only  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  which  sanitary  science  is  being  studied,  and 
hygienic  improvements  carried  out.  Even  in  our  Indian 
Empire,  where  the  condition  of  nearly  200  millions  of  human 
beings  has  been  too  long  a  reproach  to  our  rule,  we  can  see 
the  advent  of  a  wise  policy  destined  to  elevate  a  population 
ignorant  and  abject  to  the  benefits  of  Western  civilisation. 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  this  Association  that 
one  of  our  members,  and  one  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
our  proceedings,  is  now  guiding  the  destinies  of  India.  Sir 
John  Lawrence  has  paid  much  attention  to  sanitary  investi- 
gations, and  I  understand  that  one  of  the  last  steps  he  took 
before  sailing  to  the  scene  of  his  vice-regal  labours  was  to 
obtain  from  thje  office  of  the  Association  the  valuable  papers 
of  Miss  Nightingale  on  health  in  India,  and  others  bearing 
on  the  same  subject.  The  circulation  of  that  paper, 
which  has  just  been  reprinted  by  the  Council,  may  have 
much  effect  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  native 
population,  as  well  as  of  Europeans  resident  in  the  East, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  exertions  have  already  been 
made  to  improve  the  health  of  the  presidential  towns  of  Ca\- 
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cutta  and  Bombay.  iMore  encoura2:in<]j  still  is  it  to  know  that 
many  of  the  natives  arc  turning  their  attention  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  that  a  society  of  native  medical  practitioners,  having 
for  its  object,  among  others,  the  hygienic  improvement  of  their 
country,  has  recently  been  formed  in  Bengal.  England  may 
thus  be  destined  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  science 
over  the  fflobe,  to  set  an  examjile  to  other  peoples  of  obedience 
to  the  physical  laws  laid  down  by  the  Almighty,  and,  in  the 
words  01  Milton's  magnificent  prose,  **  to  lead  the  nations  in 
the  way  of  life."  But  whether  England  herself  have  the 
wisdom  to  walk  in  this  way,  and  whether  others  follow  or  not 
therein,  be  assured  that  in  the  observance  of  these  immutable 
principles  the  permanent  prosperity  of  States  is  bound  up. 
As  the  Scripture  says,  "  God  is  not  mocked,"  and  His  laws 
are  not  broken  with  impunity : — 

*^  The  sword  of  Ileaven  is  not  in  baste  to  strike, 
Nor  yet  doth  linger.** 
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CORRESPONDING    MEMBER   OF   THE   INSTITUTE   OP   FRANCE. 

ON  ECONOMY  AND  TRADE, 


AT  this  meeting  in  the  Ticinitj  of  the  most  considerable 
manufactures  in  the  Empire  and  in  the  world,  we  are 
compelled  to  give  our  most  serious  consideration  to  the  chief 
social  and  economical  questions  which  have  arisen  from  the 
external  civil  war,  that  has  shaken  our  gigantic  system  of 
cotton  textile  production  almost  to  its  foundation.  To  eluci- 
date the  economical  principles  which  govern  its  progress  and 
influence  the  condition  of  the  people  engaged  in  it,  I  beg  to 
submit  some  facts  derived  chiefly  from  early  examinations  as 
a  commissioner  of  inquiry  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Bill,  by  which  oflScial  inspection  for  the  regulation  of  labour 
in  the  textile  manufactures,  and  also  the  half-time  system  of 
labour  and  instruction  for  young  children,  were  introduced. 

At  Calicut,  at  the  extremity  of  India,  from  whence  calico 
was  first  derived,  a  poor  Hindoo  spinster,  with  a  primitive 
distaff*  spins,  from  cotton  grown  on  the  spot,  in  a  day  about  a 
mile  of  thread,  for  which  she  earns  twopence;  or  for  the 
labour  of  spinning  a  pound,  of  the  sort  called  forties,  19  miles 
in  length,  she  earns  three  shillings.  There,  too,  a  poor  Hindoo 
weaver  goes  from  place  to  place,  spreads  in  the  open  air,  a 
loom  of  a  more  primitive  construction  than  the  sort  depicted  on 
the  pyramids,  in  a  space  under  a  tree,  for  which  he  pays  no  rent, 
and  weaves  the  yarn  so  spun  into  a  web  of  cloth,  at  wages 
of  little  more  than  a  handful  of  rice  a  day.  From  tliat 
same  district,  the  Anglo-Saxon  buys  up  the  growth  of  raw 
cotton,  conveys  it,  by  expensive  land  transport  on  hor^e- 
back,  to  a  vessel,  in  which,  perhaps,  more  than  £20,000  have 
been  invested,  carries  it  a  distance  half  round  the  world 
to  a  port  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  steam  power  to  a  manu- 
factory containing  machinery,  the  result  of  the  genius  of  Walt, 
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Arkwright,  Crompton,  and  others,  in  wliict  perhaps  £100,000 
of  capital  have  been  invested, — in  which  there  is  steam  power 
exceeding  that  of  3,500  men,  impelling  150,000  spindles,  deli- 
vering nearly  500  miles  of  thread  a  minute,  or  during  the  day, 
a  length  of  thread  that  would  wrap  twelve  times,  round  the 
world.  This  machinery,  which  does  the  spinning,  is  attended 
to  and  fed  and  ministered  to  by  about  1,000  servants — men, 
women,  and  children — at  wages,  on  the  average,  to  each  of 
about  ten  times  more  a  day  than  those  of  the  Hindoo  spinster. 
The  yam  so  spun  is  taken  to  be  woven  in  an  immense  shed, 
comprising  machinery,  in  which  some  £80,000  of  capital  is 
invested  on  a  thousand  power  looms,  attended  to  by  men  at 
2*.  6(f.  a  day ;  the  web  so  wrought  up  is  usually  printed  in 
another  great  establishment,  where  the  genius  of  chemists  has 
been  brought  to  bear  for  its  decoration,  and  it  is  carried  back 
aeain  to  the  extremity  of  India,  and  the  labour  of  the  poor 
Hindoo  spinster,  and  also  that  of  the  poor,  rentless,  rateless,  and 
taxless  Hindoo  weaver,  is  undersold,  and  tliough  they  work 
for  the  barest  existence,  their  industry  is  superseded  even 
with  their  own  material  taken  from  the  spot.  As  illustrative 
of  the  progress  of  this  manufacturing  system)  and  with  it  the 

S regressive  reduction  of  manufacturers'  profits  on  the  piece,  I 
ave  been  told  that  there  were  persons  recently  living  who 
saw  a  stockingless  boy  carrying  milk  in  the  town  of  Bury— 
saw  that  boy  become  a  cotton  printer  by  hand — then  a  great 
manufacturer  by  machinery — then  a  Member  of  Parliament^ 
and  a  Baronet  with  a  princely  fortune — the  father  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  founder  of  a  house  of  Statesmen.  On  a  late 
visit  to  Mancliester,  I  was  shown  some  cotton  cloths,  printed 
with  dyes  brought  from  India,  of  a  pattern  and  sort  printed 
by  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  were  to  be  sent  out  to 
India,  and  sold  there,  cloth,  printwork  and  all — at  about 
half  the  price  at  which  lie  had  made  his  great  fortune 
for  printing  alone.  Nor,  as  respects  India,  is  this  success 
confined  to  inferior  fabrics  for  common  use.  A  lady,  the 
wife  of  an  eminent  cotton  manufacturer,  went  to  him  one 
day  rejoicing,  with  a  fine  piece  of  muslin  as  the  produce  of 
India,  which  she  had  bought  in  town,  and  showing  it  to  him, 
said,  if  he  produced  a  fabric  like  that,  he  would  really  be 
doing  something  meritorious  in  textile  art.  He  examined 
it,  and  found  that  it  was  the  produce  of  his  own  looms  near 
Manchester,  made  for  the  Indian  market  exclusively,  bought 
there,  and  re-sold  in  England  as  rare  Indian  manufacture. 
In  Manchester  thoy  can  spin  the  yarn  for  that  "  woven 
wind,"  for  a  tran.sparent  clotli,  such  as  is  seen  on  the 
Ppmpcian  pictures,  and  c«uc'h  as  Indian  princes  prize  for  the 
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beauties  of  their  Harems;    and  the   rare  industry   of  Mosul 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris — the  Modullaine — will  be  over- 
thrown.    In  the  International  Exhibition,  there  was  thread 
spun   by  the  Messrs.  Holdsworth,    a    pound   of  which   was 
320  miles    long.       In    1860,    Great    Britain    exported   240 
millions  of  pounds  of  yarn  and  goods  to  India,  and  was  fast 
becoming  the   clothier  of  its   population.     But  wages  there 
are   rising  under  this  industrial    influence,   and    the  natives 
would  do  better  to  betake  themselves  to  the  culture  of  cotton, 
of  indigo,  and  of  teas,  for  all  which  labour  is  in  demand,  than 
to  compete  with  machinery  in  working  up  cloth  for  themselves. 
If  revenue  and  protective  duties  were  withdrawn,  scarcely  any 
foreign  manufacture  could  withstand  the  British  capital  and 
machinery.     Austrian  and  French  manufacturers  have  told  me 
that  if  they  were  free  to  invest  their  capital  in  manufacture,  they 
would  prefer  to  invest  it,  even  in  the  district  of  restricted  half- 
time  child's  work  and  the  short  time  adult  Lancashire  labour. 
Pashas  of  Egypt  have  tried  to  manufacture  the  cotton  grown 
on  their    own  territory,  and   have  been  beaten.     Even  our 
American  relations,  with  superior  cotton  on  their  own  terri- 
tory, can    only   defend    themselves    by    tariffs    against   the 
superior  productive    power   of  Lancashire.     The  progress  of 
our  cotton  production  may  be  represented  by  the  fact,  that 
the  cost  of  the  pound  of  No.  40  yarn  cotton  included  was  in 
1812,  28.  6d. ;  in  1830,  Is.  2id. ;  and  in  1858,  llrf. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  observation  though  an 
unpalatable  one,  is  important  to  be  made  at  the  present  time, 
that  this  great  manufacturing  improvement  has  been  due  mainly 
to  successive  periods  of  manufacturing  distress.  It  was  an 
axiom  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  who  was  called  the  father 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  that  no  manufacturing  improve- 
ments were  ever  made  except  on  "  threadbare  profits."  When 
the  trade  is  doing  well,  the  axiom  is,  that  they  cannot  be  better 
than  well,  and  they  remain  as  they  are.  But  when  the 
market  is  overstocked,  or  when,  from  any  other  cause,  there  is 
no  sale  at  the  then  prices,  the  manufacturer,  whose  machinery 
is  unemployed,  and  large  capital  wasting,  is  in  the  position 
that  it  is  better  to  go  on  even  with  serious  loss,  for  a  time,  than 
bave  his  machinery  deteriorated  by  want  of  use,  and  his  or- 
ganised labourers,  whom  he  may  not  get  together  again,  dis- 
persed by  stoppage.  In  such  crises  his  nerves  are  strained,  as 
much  as  any  officer's  in  a  military  command,  and  his  mind  is 
tasked,  even  with  the  aid  of  new  divisions  of  labour,  of  brokers 
to  buy  his  raw  material,  and  of  agents  to  have  an  outlook 
and  sell  his  produce.  Being  under  heavy  penalties  for  every 
day   he  fails    to  find  work  and   wages   for    his  corps,  he  i* 
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driven  to  his  wit's  end  to  exercise  invention^  and  listens  greedily 
to  any  which  bids  fair  to  cheapen  production,  lower  prices, 
and  stimulate   consumption.      A   manufacturer  loudly   com- 
plains of  distress,  but  he  is  not  believed,  because  he  is  seen 
to  be  extending  his  works :  really  he  is  extending  his  works 
because  he  is  distressed,  for  he  is  trying  to  spread  establish- 
ment charges  over  a  larger  amount  of  production,  and  thus 
reduce  its  cost.     The  reduced  prices,  ootained  by  such  im- 
provements, including  mechanical  labour-saving  improvements, 
stimulate  consumption  amongst  a  lower  and  more  numerous 
grade  of  society,  and  place  it  on  a  wider  and  steadier  basis ; 
there  is  an  improved  demand,  and  restored  net  profits,  on  the 
wider  sales  at  reduced  profits ;  and  a  restored  and  increased 
demand  for  labour,  and  an  advance  in  wages.     Manufacturing 
distress,  moreover,  promotes  the  extension  of  foreign   con- 
sumption.    Stocks    of    goods    being    unsold    and    on    hand, 
the  manufacturer  does  not  like  to  go  about  with  "  sacrifices,** 
or  throw   them  upon  the  depressed  market  at  home.       He 
has   a    young  fellow,   a    son,   or   some   one   else   whom   he 
trusts,   and   he  sends   him  abroad   with  a   shipload  of  goods 
like  a  travelling    packman — on  a  venture    to    most  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  to  get  any  produce  in  return  for  ihem : 
ivory,  skins — anything  that  will  sell  at  home,  or   anywhere 
else.     The  foreign    purchaser  of  cotton  prints,  who  has  got 
these   adornments  at  low  prices,  has  a  strong  motive   to  get 
them  on  the  backs  of  the  natives,  and  once  on  them,  there  is 
admiration  and  a  permanent  denuind  for  tiiem,  as  there   is 
now,  not  only  in  the  remote  parts  of  India,  but  in  China, 
Kgypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Turkey,  Per:*ia,  Mexico,  and  the 
llrazils.     By  such  successive  adventures  under  ])ret<sure8  of 
distress,  the  consumption  and  production  had  been  raised  in 
1860   to  76    millicms,   or    six   millions   more   than  the   gross 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  of  which  the  declared  value 
of  the  exports  was  52  millions.     The  wholesale  dealers    put 
10  per  cent,   generally  on    the   i)rice    of   the  manufactured 
article,  and  the  retail  de.ilcrs  generally  add  to  that  20  or  25 
l)cr  cent.,  or,  on  the  whole,  some  seven  millions  to  the  twenty- 
four  millions  paid  for  the  cotton  produce  consumed  at  home. 
Of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  of  cotton  goods,  about  one- 
tenth  is  generally  the  interest  of  capital  and  ilie  avenige  manu- 
facturers' profits,  one-sixth  wa^es  of  tlui  wage  class,  one-third 
the  remuneration  for  distribution,  and  where  the  -cloth  is  sold 
worked  up  into  garments  the  total  cost  of  distribution  generally 
constitutes  one-half  of  the  sale  ])ricc. 

This  gn»at  extent  of  production  and  of  consumption  could 
Mt)r  have   been  attained,  and  taustaincd  under  dilHculties,  and 
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have  prospered  by  the  mechanical  inventions  and  appliances, 
except  in  the  hands  of  a  population,  whose  power  of  patient 
steady  work,  especially  the  females,  is  by  foreign  work- 
masters  admitted  to  be  unsurpassed,  if  it  be  anywhere 
equalled.  Herodotus  relates  that  Darius,  the  great  king, 
amongst  the  various  races  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  once 
observed  a  woman  of  one  of  them  leading  a  horse  from  the 
water  and  carrying  a  vessel  of  water  on  her  head,  and  at  the 
same  time  plying  a  distaff  as  she  went  along.  He  was  struck 
with  this  display  of  industry,  and  being  told  that  it  was 
characteristic  of  her  tribe  or  race,  he  ordered  tliat  the  people 
with  such  precious  qualities  should  be  removed  for  colonisa- 
tion within  his  own  dominions.  The  men  as  well  as  the  women 
of  these  northern  districts  might  have  sprung  from  that  race. 
As  against  them  all  other,  the  lowest  paid  labour  that  has  been 
tried,  that  of  the  Hindoo  and  the.  Fellah  of  Egypt,  even  with 
British  machinery  and  British  taskmasters  has  everywhere 
hitherto  failed. 

But  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  wages  of  the  continued 
reduction  of  price  of  production,  the  consequence  of  the 
repeated  pressures  of  distress  ?  For  a  long  time,  it  was  main- 
tained, and  sometimes  it  is  now  maintained,  and  it  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  of  information  that  it  should  be  so  maintained, 
that  the  effect  of  these  improvements  has  been  continually  to 
reduce  wages.  In  some  branches  it  really  has  been  so,  as  in 
the  inr*tance  of  hand-loom  weaving,  which  at  first  was  a  labour 
for  the  production  of  high  priced  goods  for  the  supply  of  the 
few.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  1^,  a  pound  was 
paid  for  the  spinning  of  a  pound  of  cotton  yarn  of  shirtings, 
of  number  forties.  In  183U  it  was  l\d.  Now  the  cost  of 
spinning  a  pound  of  that  same  yarn,  which  the  Hindoo  spin- 
ster could  only  spin  for  3,9.  by  the  distaff,  is  by  machinery 
only  3rf.,  interest  on  capital,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and 
the  agency  of  the  attendants  called  spinners — all  included. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  wages  divided 
amongst  the  workers  engaged  in  a  cotton  spinning  manu- 
factory amounted  only  to  4,?.  6rf.  per  week  per  head : — 
now  in  periods  of  full  work  it  is  10^.  66^.*  and  ll*.  per 
head,  man,  woman,  and  child — averaging  30.?.  per  week 
amongst   a   family    of  three,  or  40^.    to   a   family    of  four ! 


*  I  helievc  this  to  bo  an  under  estimate.  The  Blackburn  Relief  Committee 
have  made  a  r«(unit  report,  in  which  they  show  that  the  earnings  ol* 25,805  i3er- 
sons — men,  women,  and  children — cotton  workers,  who  were  thrown  out  of  work 
durinj^  the  cotton  famine,  had  averaged  ll.s.  iyd.  per  week,  and  Blackburn  is  not 
a  ])lace  noted  for  full  wages.  Added  to  these  were  ':J,(K)()  mechanics  dependent  on 
the  cotton  manufacture,  ^yhosc  wage?  had  averaged  255.  per  week. 
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— namely,  for  a  man,  at  least  18,?.  Qd. ;  woman,  10*. ;  boy, 
Ts. ;  girl,  5.9.  The  tendency  of  the  pressure  of  liard  times 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  has  been,  and  is,  to  pat 
more  and  more  of  machinery  and  capital  under  the  supers 
intcndence  of  one  pert^on.  But  this  is  to  require  more  and 
more  of  intelligence  and  trustworthiness,  of  discretion  as  well 
as  skill.  The  machinery  which  has  been  under  the  care  of 
two  men  at  18,?.  a  week,  is  in  hard  times,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  put  under  the  care  of  one  ;  but  this  one  must  be  a 
man  of  higher  order  of  discretion  and  trustworthiness,  and  he 
must  have  wages  which  will  give  him  an  interest  and  responsi- 
bility in  his  work,  and  one  at  25s,  or  30ff.  is  got,  or  double 
the  actual  money  wages  in  the  agricultural  districts.  This  is 
a  tendency  in  other  branches  of  manufacture,  and  hence 
wages  in  various  branches  have  been  advanced,  notwithstanding 
manufacturing  distress,  and  indeed  in  consequence  of  it. 
Thus  in  1842,  the  wages  paid  by  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth 
for  the  production  of  20 lbs.  of  yarn  on  800  spindles  were 
45.  Id. ; — a  8i)inner,  or  rather  a  superintendent  of  machines 
being  employed,  who  earned  20*.  per  week.  In  1859, 
however,  1,600  spindles  were  put  under  the  care  of  one  man, 
with  a  little  extra  assistance  from  boys,  and  only  3*.  II ^rf.  is 
paid  for  the  production  of  20  lbs.  of  yarn,  but  his  net  earnings 
in  full  work,  had  attained  to  30*.  lOrf.  per  week. 

The  sort  of  common  cotton  cloth  for  the  we^iving  of  a  piece 
of  which  by  hand  thirty  years  ago  five  shillings  was  paid, 
is  nOw  woven  by  power  for  elevenpence;  the  hand-loom  weaver 
then  earning  ten  shillings  a  week  ;  the  power-loom  weaver, 
or  sui)erintendent  of  the  weaving  of  three  power-looms,  now 
earning  sixteen  shillingt*  and  seventeen  shillings  a  week.  Of 
late  difiiculties  have  been  overcome  at  Manchester  in  the  a|>- 
plication  of  the  power-loom  to  the  weaving  of  various  sorts  of 
silk.  Our  interests  are  in  the  social  aiid  economical  advance- 
ment of  our  neighbours,  and  there  are  great  divisions  of  labour 
for  the  amj)le  future  occupation  of  the  working  classes  of 
France  as  well  as  of  England.  1  beg  permission  in  passing  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  confreres  of  the  Institute  to  the  fact, 
that  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons  and  other  places  may  be 
warned,  that  unless  they  make  advances  in  the  use  of  jn^wer, 
and  improve  the  condition  of  wage  cla.^.ses  by  it,  their  hand- 
loom  labour  may  be  suj)ers(Hled,  for  the  power-loom  takes 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  hand-loom  in  silk  tliat  it  does 
in  cotton.  Mons.  Jules  Simon  ()i)scrves,  that  heretofore  the 
manual  labourer  has  been  an  intelligent  force,  but  by  machinery 
he  is  converted  into  an  intelligent  director  of  force.  In  our 
most  improved  manufactures,  however,  the  services  of  a  few 
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are  required  as  intelligent  directors  of  force,  and  of  the  many 
rather  as  intelligent  attendants  upon  it.  If  the  French  manu- 
facturers adventure  upon  the  new  machinery  and  its  contin- 
gencies, I  must  presume  that  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  intelligent  services  needed  for  it  from  amongst 
their  own  people,  but  they  must  adopt  the  machinery  or  give 
tip  the  manual  labour.  Manchester  awaits  their  deterniiiia- 
tion! 

The  progress  of  machinical  production  and  of  wages,  might 
be  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  another  field  of  industry,  that 
of  the  lace  making  trade  of  Nottingham.  In  1810,  a  lace 
making  machine  made  a  square  yard  of  plain  lace  in  two  hours, 
and  the  finished  yard  was  sold  for  five  pounds.  Recently  the 
machine  made  a  square  yard  of  the  same  net  in  five  minutes, 
and  it  was  sold  in  1856  at  sixpence.  Notwithstanding  pro- 
hibitory tariflfs,  the  effect  of  the  Nottingham  production  on 
much  of  the  poorly  paid  hand  labour  of  Belgium  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  cotton  yam  and  cloth  of  Lancashire  on  the  hand 
labour  of  the  Hindoo  spinster  and  the  W(  aver.     The  wages  for 

filain  lace  making  have  advanced  from  20.?.  to  21/f.  per  week 
or  men,  and  from  12*.  to  16*.  for  boys.  For  ornamental  lace 
the  wages  are  higher.  For  a  long  time  English  ladies  re-smug- 
gled back  from  the  Continent  lace  that  had  been  smuggled 
there  from  Nottingham.  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Belgium 
and.  elsewhere  have  adorned  themselves  \\4th  lace  vestments, 
and  have  celebrated  their  rites  before  altars  decorated  with  new 
gorgeous  lace  cloths,  imagining  them  to  have  been  wrought  in 
nunneries,  or  by  the  faithful  of  the  Roman  Catholic  flock ;  but 
the  hand-labour  of  the  poor  pillow  workers  of  that  flock, 
toiling  hard,  at  a  rate  of  five  meshes  a  minute,  for  poor 
wages,  which  rendered  unnecessary  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  meat  on  the  Friday,  and  made  their  whole  lives  a  severe 
fast,  was  superseded  by  the  Nottingham  machine-made  vej^t- 
ments,  produced  by  the  machine  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
meshes  a  minute,  under  the  superintendence  cf  men  whot^e 
wages  for  fancy  work  were  60*.  or  even  60*.  a  week.  Ma- 
chinery now  appears  to  stay  at  nothing  done  by  hand,  pro- 
vided there  be  sufficient  numbers  required  to  pay  for  its  con- 
Btruction  and  use.  As  relates  to  the  efiect  of  the  latest  new 
machinery  on  wages,  I  may  mention  that  the  wages  generally 
earned  by  the  sewing  machine,  1  learn  from  manulacturcrs, 
are  more  than  double  the  average  previously  earned  by  needle- 
women. 

In  the  great  stricken  branch  of  the  cotton  iLanufactv-re,  tl.e* 
earnings    of   440,000    persons,   of   whom    90  per  cent,  ucie 
adults,  and  56  per  cent,  of  the  adults  females,  for  attending 
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to  the  working  of  machinery  mipelled  by  8team-j>ower  equal 
to  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  men,  averaged  aoout  eleven 
millions  and  a-half  of  money  a  year.  Viewing  this  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  mechanical*  art  and  science,  and 
of  labour  in  production — the  greatest  that  has  been  seen, 
economists  and  eminent  leaders  of  industry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  long  expressed  serious  alarm  that  such  vast 
interests  should  be  apparently  so  entirely  dependent  on 
one  source  of  supply  and  on  one  fibre.  I  might  quote  the 
speeches  of  southern  slaveholders  or  leaders  in  their  war  of 
secession,  that  so  absolutely  did  the  very  existence  of  Great 
Britain  appear  to  be  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  the 
supply  from  them,  that  they  impudently  relied  upon  it,  for 
compelling  the  interference  of  England  in  their  behalf,  even 
for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  slavery.  Some  of  them  . 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  exportation  of  cotton  should 
be  prohibited,  in  order  by  starving  the  cotton  mauul'acturing 
population  to  compel  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Conlederacy. 
As  events  liave  occurred,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  well  ior 
England  if  every  pound  of  the  store  of  cotton  in  the  possession 
of  the  Confederates  had  been  at  once  burned,  in  order  that 
exertions  for  the  development  of  supplies  from  new  sources 
might ^ot  have  been  weakened  and  delayed  as  they  were,  and 
are  yet,  by  the  apprehension  that  by  peace  or  the  fortune  of 
Avar,  the  large  amount  of  cotton  hoarded  np  might  at  any  time 
be  let  loose  upon  the  market  to  the  ruin  of  investments  in 
new  and  necessarily  more  expensive  sources  of  supply. 

I  have  indicated  some  of  the  leading  economical  facts 
influencing  production,  distribution,  and  the  progress  of  ^ 
wages  for  the  past,  to  see  what  economical  and  social  lessons 
may  be  deduced  from  them  for  the  future.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  liowever,  that  the  character  of  the  distress  brought 
about  by  the  American  civil  war,  differs  from  all  preceding 
causes  of  considerable  manufacturing. distress  in  this,  that 
whereas  they,  as  I  have  described,  tended,  by  reducing  prices 
to  extend  cousumj)tion,  this  privation  of  more  than  eleven- 
thirteenths  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  so  enhanced  its 
cost  as  vastly  to  raise  the  j)rico  of  the  manufactured  material, 
and  throw  back  manufacturing  progress  in  that  respect  by  half 
a  century.  Had  not  the  use  of  tiie  article  been  widely  and 
strongly  fixed  in  the  habits  of  the  consumers,  the  effect  must 
have  been  extensively  and  permanently  destructive.  As  the 
supply  now  stands,  from  all  sources,  it  may  be  said  to  be  at 
present  about  thirty-two  against  forty-seven  of  the  supply 
in  1860,  and  in  price  28Jrf.  against  3^^.  ])or  lb.  in  1860.  It  is 
estimated  that  less  ihaii  iwu-lhirds  of  tlii:  previous  number  of 
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workers  are  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  the  rest  having 
migrated,  or  changed  into  other  service,  or  emigrated.  To 
those  now  employed,  wages  are  nominally  at  the  same  rate, 
bat  really  considerably  less,  in  consequence,  as  stated,  of 
the  increased  difficulty  of  working  the  Surat  and  other 
inferior  cottons,  and  also  from  their  being  employed  at  short 
time. 

The   first   effect    of  the    present    distress    will,   however, 
seemingly  be   to  diminish   future   danger,   by    relieving   the 
manufacture  of  the    present   extent   of  dependence   on   one 
source.     The  delay  of  a  renewal  of  the   American  supply  is 
now  regarded  complacently  by  many,  as  having,  at  all  events, 
a  compensation  in  allowing  more  time   for   the   training   of 
labourers  and  the  organisation  of  the  new  cultures  in  other 
countries,  which  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  civil  war,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  embargoed  stores  of  cotton  in  the  Confederate 
States,  might  check  or  destroy.     If,  however,  the  event  of 
the  civil  war  should  be,  what  many  are  unwilling  to  believe, 
the  destruction  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  from  informa- 
tion on  which  I  myself  rely,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  con- 
version of    slaves    into    free    labourers,  working  for   wages, 
and  at  piece-work,  and  from   the  additional  produce  already 
achieved   by  coloured   free   labour  on    the   estates  formerly 
cultivated   by  slave  labour,  a  considerable  augmentation  of 
the   produce  of  raw  cotton  may  be  anticipated  from  thence, 
in  two  or  three  years'  time.     The  cotton  cultivation  of  India, 
or  the  rude  labour  of  other  places,  will  not,  it  is  generally 
believed,  withstand  the  culture  of  America,  especially  the  free 
culture,  the  promise  of  which  free  cultivated  cotton  farms 
appear  to  justify.    To  what  extent  the  culture  may  elsewhere  b^ 
improved  in  quality,  and  increased  in  quantity,  time  only  will 
show. 

Inquiries  which  I  have  myself  made  into  the  domestic 
condition  of  the  wage  classes  of  our  own  population,  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  even  now  very  imperfectly 
clad,  and  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  amongst  them 
is  not  above  two-fifths  of  what  perhaps  it  would  be,  if  all 
were  as  fully  provided  as  are  some  few,  who  are  frugal  and 
good  manao;ers.  Large  classes  of  people  have  only  two  shirts, 
one  off  and  one  on.  Not  half,  perhaps,  of  the  children  or  of 
the  adults  throughout  the  country  have  stockings.  Before 
the  "  cotton  famine"  the  supply  of  wool  did  not  keep  up  to  the 
increasing  demand  for  woollen  clothing.  There  are  yet 
greater  deficiencies  in  the  clothing  of  the  wage  classes  of 
other  countries.  No  doubt  popular  clothing  admits  of  great 
improvement  in  the  qualities  of  warmth  preserving,  combiaed 
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with  Iig1itncs9,  cleanliness,  and  wear;  and  constant  changes 
may  be  expected  in  the  adaptation  of  fibres  for  these  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  decoration,  and  for  all  other  purposed. 
But  our  steam  power  and  machinery  and  capital  will  probably 
keep  us  in  a  foremost  position  for  clothing  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  not 
only  will  the  hands  which  have  migrated  or  changed  to  other 
temporary  occupations  be  required  again^  but  that  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  hands  must  be  sought  to  superintend  the 
action  of  a  vastly  increased  amount  of  steam  power,  and  new 
machinery  for  textile  production.  Looking  at  the  present 
as  well  as  the  past  condition  of  the  wage  classes*  of  the 
manufacturing  population  ;  looking  at  the  great  physical 
evils  attendant  upon  its  present  condition,  of  whicn  the 
excessive  sickness  and  death-rates  are  exponenta;  look- 
ing at  the  excessive  moral  evils  of  debauchery  and  unthrift 
which  have  accompanied  it,  of  which  the  statistics  of  pau- 
perism, as  well  as  penal  statistics,  are  also  exponents, — ^tnere 
is  good  ground  for  the  opinion  of  reflecting  men  that  the  manu- 
facturing system,  or  this  portion  of  it,  has  come  upon  the 
country  too  fast,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  jwpulation  was 
prepared  by  education  and  social  progress  for  its  good  manage- 
ment, or  the  satisfactory  application  of  the  increasing  produce 
of  the  manufacture  in  wages.  It  is  just,  however,  to  observe 
that  the  social  effects  deplored  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
textile  manufactures  or  to  this  one  branch  of  them.  In 
other  branches,  wheresoever  there  have  been  large  aggrega- 
tions of  men  for  new  manufactures,  or  large  new  works — assem- 
blages of  navvies  for  example — without  order  or  preparation  as 
to  their  domestic  conditions  and  relations;  high  wages,  and 
especially  high  and  greatly  fluctuating  wages,  are  equivalent 
to  an  excess  of  drink.  Nor  are  the  evils  peculiar  to  our  own 
manufacturing  populations.  They  have  attended  the  exten- 
sion of  all  the  textile  manufactures  of  France.  They  have  been 
the  subject  of  able  and  anxious  examination  by  eminent  men 


♦  I  object  to  the  term  "working  classos," as  involving  mischievoQS  fallaciei 
and  prejudices.  **  Manual  labourers  "  is  also  objectionable,  for  manual  labour, 
even  the  lowest,  if  properly  performed,  involves  a  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  mental  labour.  **  Mental  labourers  "  is  objectionable  too,  for  the  occupationi 
80  designated  involve  manual  labour,  commonly  with  the  pen,  or  severe  bodily 
constraint,  often  worse  than  active  Iwdily  lal)our.  The  noble  President  of  the 
Aflsociation  is  a  "  working  man,"  who  would  have  outworked  several  of  the 
working  men  properly  so  called.  An  induFtrial  leader,  the  head  master  of  a 
manufactory,  is  often  really  the  hardest  working  man  in  it.  It  appears  to  me^ 
that  the  term  wage  classes  is  free  from  the  objections  stated,  and  others,  and 
that  it  denotes  really  the  leading  characteristic  distinctions. 
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from  the  other  two  of  his  relations  who  were  in  full  work  ;  if 
not  in  money,  in  a  share  of  their  meals.  But  for  such  family 
and  friendly  assistance,  and  the  assistance  from  frienos 
amongst  fellow-workmen,  the  public  pressure  of  the  late 
famine  would  have  been  far  more  severe.  I  learn  from  the 
continent  that  the  shock  has  fallen  there  heavily  or  lightly  in 

1)r()p()rtion  as  tliere  has  been  a  mixture  of  employments.  The 
esson  tauglit,  as  to  the  distribution  of  members  of  the  same 
family  in  different  occupations,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
common  household  proverb,  "  Not  to  have  all  your  eggs  in 
one  basket."  The  expediency  of  this  recommendation  is  dis- 
puted in  the  interests  of  manufacture ;  and  there  certainly 
are  economical  advantages  in  the  aggregation  of  establishments 
of  the  same  sort ;  but  if  that  aggregation  be  maintained,  those 
interested  in  it  should  be  called  upon  to  provide  against  its 
dangers  and  evils,  or  at  least  to  promote  actively  the  measures 
necessary  to  avert  them.  One  of  these  evils  is  the  long-con- 
tinued congestion  of  unemployed  labourers,  on  occasions  of 
manufacturing  depression.  Early  training  and  education,  and 
the  development  of  the  intelligence  and  capacities  for  ready 
changes  of  employment,  is  one  means  of  reducing  these  con- 
gestions. 

Few  who  have  not  had  experience  in  the  administration 
of  relief  to  the  destitute  in  periods  of  wide  distress  can  be 
fully  sensible  of  the  difference  in  amount  of  trouble  and 
chargeability  to  the  rate -payers,  between  educated  and 
intelligent,  and  uneducated  and  unintelligent,  people  of  the 
wage  class — the  heavy  lumj)ishness  of  the  uneducated,  their 
abject  prostration,  their  liability  to  misconception,  and  to 
wild  passion,  their  frequent  moroseness  and  intractability, 
and  the  difficulty  of  teaching  them,  as  compared  with  the 
sell-help  of  the  better  educated,  who  can  write  and  inquire 
for  themselves,  and  find  out  for  themselves  new  outlets  and 
sources  of  productive  employment  which  no  one  else  can  find 
out  for  them,  and  who  can  read  for  themselves,  and  act  upon 
written  or  printed  instructions.  The  really  well-trained, 
educated,  and  intelligent,  are  the  best  to  bear  distress ;  they 
are  the  last  to  come  upon  charitable  relief  lists,  and  the  first  to 
leave  them.  They  are  most  easily  helped.  I  remember  when 
we  promoted  the  migration  of  the  surplus  southern  agricultural 
labourers  to  the  north,  that  there  were  villagers  in  places 
who  had  heard  of  America  and  were  willing  to  go  there,  but 
had  not  heard  of  Lancashire,  and  could  not  be  got  to  move 
there  even  on  the  promise  of  largely  increased  wages,  until 
they  had  sent  one  of  their  own  people  to  see  what  sort  of  people 
they  were  in  Lancashire,  and  return  and  inform  them.      The 
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uneducated  workmen  in  Lancashire  are  more  intelligent, 
but,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  story  told  of  some  of  them,  they 
have  been  led  to  America  by  a  recruiting  song,  the  chorus 
of  which  was — 

"  And  we  will  drink  at  every  ale-house  that  we  do  come  nigh. 
Until  that  we  get  to  the  North  Ameriki." 

Instead  of  being  kept  crowded,  as  the  adult  workers  re- 
cently were,  in  schools,  to  remedy  the  gross  defects  of  ele- 
mentary education,  to  teach  them  reading,  and  to  keep  them 
from  hanging  about  the  streets  exposed  to  disorder,  they  would 
if  they  had  already  been  properly  educated  have  been  abroad 
seeking  occupations  for  themselves,  for  which  their  elementary 
education  might  qualify  them.  On  a  former  occasion  some 
got  engaged  in  the  police  force,  for  which  reading  and 
writing  are  necessary.  One  operative  who  could  read  and 
write  well,  left  his  fustian  jacket  at  home,  put  on  his  best 
Sunday  clothes  and  went  about  to  inquire  for  a  shopman's 

Slace,  or  a  clerk's  place,  which  he  succeeded  in  getting,  and 
id  well  in.  A  great  deal  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  ope- 
ratives has  been  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  elementary 
education  in  and  the  partial  application  of  the  factory  half- 
school  time  system,  has  leavened  the  mass  of  workpeople ; . 
diflSculties  and  disturbances  have  arisen  entirely  with  the 
ill-educated. 

When  I  talk  of  education,  I  presume  an  acquaintance  with 
the  different  sorts  of  it,  from  the  positively  worthless  to  the 
better  qualities  in  which  the  results,  practical,  moral,  and 
physical,  in  combination  with  proper  training,  are  proved 
to  be  most  satisfactory  : — from  the  inferior  education  in 
which,  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  not  one  in  three  turn  out 
well,  to  the  superior  training,  in  which  there  are  not  more 
than  two  per  cent,  of  failures.  The  general  and  complete 
compulsory  application  of  the  half  time  principle  of  school 
teaching  by  good  teachers,  combined  with  early  physical 
training,  may  be  urged  as  a  means  of  obviating  future  pro- 
longed chargeability,  from  manufacturing  changes  and  reverses 
such  as  those  of  the  past.  I  add  physical  training,  because  to 
enable  a  manual  labourer  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything  easily, 
he  should  be  early  trained  physically  to  turn  his  fingers  as  well 
as  his  hands  to  any  work.  The  future  of  the  wage  classes  will 
lie  in  large  manufacturing  processes,  in  which  there  must  be 
action  in  concert ;  for  this  the  military  drill  has  great  value 
by  imparting  habits  of  order,  prompt  attention,  and  exact 
obedience  to  command.  Systematised  physical  training  im- 
parts aptitude  for  every  sort  of  manual  occupation.     It  is  hoti? 

a 
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proved  that  by  it^  three  persons  may  be  fitted  to  be  as 
effective  in  ordinary  labour  as  five  who  are  untrained;  an 
economy  of  force  which  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  itself,  most 
especially  to  these  districts,  to  meet  an  impending  serious 
scarcity  of  labour. 

Another  course  for  the  prompt  and  salutary  reduction  of  con- 
gestions of  labour  is  the  removal  of  such  barriers  to  the  circula- 
tion of  labour,  as  those  created  by  the  law  and  practice  of 
apprenticeship,  in  its  arbitrary  requirement  of  a  seven  years' 
bondage — for  it  is  a  slave  labour  condition,  that  is,  labour 
without  immediate  interest  in  the  work,  and  at  the  command 
of  another  —  inducing  slavish  and  slow  habits  of  work    in 

{prolonging  for  years  the  learning  of  processes  which  might  be 
earned  in  a  few  months.  Of  the  benefits  of  the  abolition  of 
any  fixed  or  arbitrary  contracts  of  apprenticeship  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  an  example. 

The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  rendered  an  important  indirect 
service  to  the  cotton  manufacture  by  freeing  it  from  the 
clog  of  apprenticeship.  The  first  manufacturers  provided 
themselves  with  children  from  the  parishes,  many  of  them 
from  the  metropolis.  Their  labour  being  of  the  quality 
of  slave  labour,  i.e.,  labour  without  a  sufficiently  direct 
interest  in  the  result — coercion  by  the  whip,  which  might 
then  legally  be  used,  was  resorted  to,  and  great  cruelties 
were  committed.  To  prevent  these  cruelties  he  got  an 
Act  passed  to  regulate  the  labour  of  young  persons  en- 
gagea  as  apprentices  in  factories.  To  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences of  these  regulations,  manufacturers  ceased  to  take 
apprentices,  and  found  out  that  they  could  get  children  taught 
their  work  in  months,  or  even  in  weeks,  and  that  they  did  far 
better  by  the  direct  employment  of  young  persons  for  wages 
at  piece  work  immediately  proportioned  to  their  increasing 
skill,  than  had  been  done  under  the  system  of  the  old  seven 
years'  apprenticeship.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  the 
manufacture  could  now  be  carried  on  under  such  an  extent 
of  slave  labour  conditions  as  the  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
imposes.  The  effect  of  it  must  have  been  to  increase  the 
expense  of  production,  to  diminish  consumption,  and  to  lower 
wages.  Freedom  to  enter  occuj)ations  is  as  important  as 
freedom  to  leave  them,  for  the  relief  of  stagnant  and  overbur^ 
thened  labour  markets.  There  is  now  the  less  pretext  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  barriers  of  long  periods  of  apprenticeship 
in  manufacturing  processes,  that  the  increasing  sub-division  of 
mechanical  and  all  other  sorts  of  occupations  greatly  reduces 
the  time  required  for  teaching  or  learning  them.  In  the  old  and 
primitive  conditions  of  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  when  the 
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carpenter  was  called  upon  to  work  upon  the  widest  range  of 
objects,  from  the  making  of  a  gate  post  to  the  construction 
of  a  geometrical  staircase,  there  was  a  specious  ground  for  re- 
quiring a  long  period  for  qualifying  him  for  admission  to  the 
guild  or  the  craft  and  mystery  of  the  trade.  But  now,  when 
a  man  is  often  employed  in  a  large  town  for  his  whole  life,  in 
nothing  else  but  making  one  sort  of  object,  a  door  or  a  window, 
or  flooring  boards — and  those  now  by  machinery — there  is  not 
even  seeming  justification  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bar- 
barous trades'  union  protectionism,  and  barriers  to  the  free 
circulation  of  labour.  These  barriers,  for  the  keeping  out  of 
in-comers,  keep  in  those  who  would  be  out-goers ;  and  keep 
them  in  as  redundant  hands  who  have  to  be  maintained  out  of 
the  trade  funds ;  and  hence  wages  are  really,  though  not  nom- 
inally, reduced.  Instances  of  the  best  real  progress  in  wages 
may  be  cited  from  branches  of  service  which  are  the  most  free 
from  such  a  bond,  especially  in  the  highest  waged  districts  of 
North  America.  I  have  had  heretofore  enough  to  do  oflScially 
with  parish  apprenticeships  in  poor  law  administration,  to  be 
aware  that  such  contracts  of  service  are  generally  as  injurious 
in  practice,  as  they  are  vicious  in  principle.  Next  to  free 
trade  in  commodities,  perfect  free  trade  in  service  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  masses  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Formerly,  as  well  as  recently,  foreign  manufacturing 
populations  have  been  subjected  to  calamities  as  severe 
as  that  to  which  the  operatives  of  our  cotton  manufacture 
have  recently  been  subjected.  One  instance  is  so  impor- 
tant that  I  must  refer  to  it.  In  this  country,  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  cotton  famine,  the  chief  instructional 
resource  was  to  send  the  uneducated  adult  males  into  schools 
for  book  instruction ;  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  the  sanitary  engineer,  they  were  taught  the  use 
of  the  spade  and  set  to  work  on  town  drainage  and  other 
improvements,  in  which  they  have  proved  themselves  most 
apt  scholars.  In  some  three  months  they  have  not  only 
become  good  field  drainers,  but  good  town  drainers,  and 
have  learned  good  artisans'  work,  and  entitled  themselves  to 
fair  artisans'  wages.* 

In  Flanders,  the  industry  of  250,000  hand-loom  weavers 


♦  The  fact  may,  by  the  way,  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  the  present  Secretary  of  War,  on  the 
qaestion  of  the  beneficial  occupation  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace.  A  notable 
example  of  change  of  occupation  was  presented  at  the  Royal  Dockyards,  where 
ship  carpenters  became  in  a  few  months  as  good  workers  in  iron  for  iron  ships  M 
regular  smiths. 

a  2 
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and  hand  Bpinners  was  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  compe- 
tition, chiefly  of  the  English  power  looms  and  machine  spin- 
ning in  1846.  At  the  same  time  the  potato  disease  destroyed 
their  chief  food.  The  Belgian  Government  then,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Monsieur  Bogier,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  local  authorities,  boldly  set  up  schools 
throughout  the  country  for  teaching  them  new  textile  pro- 
cesses, embroidery,  open  muslin  work,  glove  making,  artificial 
flower  making,  and  various  new  textile  arts  in  silk,  linen, 
and  in  cotton,  and  succeeded  completely.  Workmasters 
were  collected  for  teaching  the  new  occupations,  which, 
by  means  of  such  instruction,  were  profitably,  firmly,  and 
permanently  implanted  in  several  cities.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  undertake  to  manufacture  on  its  own  account, 
and  undertook  only  to  aid  with  loans  of  capital,  and  left 
the  rest  to  contractors,  giving  only  by  its  officers  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  action  of  the  new  institution. 
Elementarv  book  instruction  was  given  on  our  half-time 
principle  (except  that  the  book  instruction,  instead  of  occu- 
pying three  hours,  was  accomplished  in  two  hours  a  day)» 
m  the  same  buildings  as  the  industrial  instruction.  This 
combination  of  mental  and  bodily,  or  industrial  instruction, 
was  highly  prized.  When  the  great  body  of  the  displaced 
workpeople  nad  by  this  course  of  industrial  teaching  been 
replaced  with  productive  occupations,  and  the  crisis  was  over, 
the  Government  was  disposed  to  regard  these  industrial 
schools  as  temporary,  and  to  discontinue  them;  but  there 
was  so  strong  and  general  a  local  opposition  to  their  discon* 
tinuance,  in  eighty-two  or  three  out  of  eighty-five  com- 
munes, that  the  Government  has  been  compelled  to  continue 
them  as  permanent  institutions,  not  at  present  for  intro- 
ducing new  occupations,  but  for  teaching  old  ones;  and 
training  neglected  children  of  the  ragged  school  class  into 
habits  of  productive  industry.  The  teaching  of  the  trades,  or 
of  the  arts,  by  trained  teachers,  is  far  superior  to  the  teaching 
on  the  old  method  of  apprenticeship  by  the  master,  who  is 
otherwise  occupied,  and  is  commonly  deficient  in  teaching 
skill,  and  does  not  know  the  principles  of  his  art  himseli. 
The  teaching,  besides  being  better  and  cheaper,  is  vastly 
quicker  in  combination  with  the  short-time  book  instruc- 
tion. I  am  informed  by  M.  Gare,  the  Belgian  Government 
Inspector,  that  the  averao:e  expense  of  the  instruction  given 
does  not  exceed  50/.  or  £2  per  scholar ;  the  period  varies  of 
course  with  the  occupation,  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months. 
He  finds  that  to  make  a  complete  workman,  reading,  writing» 
and  arithmetic  are  necessary.    In  \\i^  %^\vo<il^  of  industry  as 
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now  carried  on^  a  large  proportion  of  the  instruction  is  in  the 
arts  of  design.  The  experience  of  the  teaching  elementary- 
drawing  in  the  half-time  schools  in  England,  where  it  has 
been  introduced,  is  that  as  an  instruction  to  the  hand  and  eye, 
and  an  adaptation  to  manual  work  of  all  sorts,  it  is  next  in 
importance  to  teaching  writing.  The  expense  of  imparting 
this  industrial  qualification  does  not  exceed  £1  per  head* 
Important  examples  of  relief  by  change  of  the  occupation, 
have  been  presented,  though  late  and  less  systematically,  in 
the  case  of  the  unemployed  ribbon  weavers  of  Coventry, 
where,  I  am  informed  by  the  mayor,  many  of  them  have  gone 
to  alpaca  weaving,  elastic  web  weaving,  and  other  new  kinds 
of  manufactures.  If  the  unemployed  gain  new  permanent  em- 
ployment better  than  their  old  one,  it  is,  of  course,  better  for 
them,  but  it  is  also  better  for  the  public  at  large.  If,  however, 
they  return  to  their  old  employment,  as  many  in  the  cotton 
districts  may  be  expected  to  do,  and  by  which  under  conditions 
to  which  I  shall  hereafter  advert  most  of  them  will  do  better 
for  themselves  than  by  emigration,  the  congestion  of  labour 
will  have  been  most  healthily  relieved  for  the  public.  To  the 
extent  to  which  new  hands  are  required  for  the  renewal  of  old 
work,  opportunities  will  be  given  for  the  application  of 
improved  physical  and  mental  training ;  with  the  powers  and 
advantages  of  which,  those  interested  in  these  districts  have  yet 
to  make  themselves  acquainted.  Stagnation  of  labour  and 
service,  congestion  of  labour,  idle  waiting,  pauperism — is  disease* 
The  ready  conversion  and  quick  circulation  of  labour  is  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  body  politic,  which  it  is  requisite  to 
sustain  actively. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  poor-law  relief,  nor  into  the  contraventions  of 
sound  principles  of  administration  which  have  occurred.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  passing  observation,  that  the  common 
policy  of  employers  in  keeping  together  stocks  of  hands  un- 
employed, or  only  in  makeshift  and  unremunerative  occupa- 
tions for  long  periods  of  time,  generally  proves  as  erroneous 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  themselves,  as  it  is  unjustifiable 
as  respects  the  ratepayers  of  other  classes,  at  whose  expense  it 
is  done.  My  immediate  object  is  to  direct  attention  to 
measures  which  are  preventive  of  the  need  of  poor-law  or 
charitable  relief. 

Whilst  great  strides  have  been  made  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  production,  comparatively  slow  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  cost  of  distribution,  either  of  manufacturing 
products  or  of  goods.  The  interests  of  producers  are  stronger 
than  they  have  yet  been  aware  of,  in  reducing  the  cost  oi 
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distribution  to  the  lowest;  as  extending  consumption^  as 
increasing  demand — and  with  it  wages  as  well  as  profits — and 
steadying  both.  I  have  not  time  to  advert  to  the  effects  of 
the  hi^h  cost  of  the  retail  distribution  of  the  textile  fabrics. 
But  of  late  there  have  been  reductions  in  the  cost  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  foods,  some  of  the  most  important,  by  the  wage 
classes  themselves,  which  are  fraught  with  important  lessons 
as  to  the  practicability  and  advantage  of  avoiding  the  credit 
system  of  purchases.  It  was  found  that  the  expense  of  the 
retail  distribution  of  flour  to  domestic  consumers  was  very 
great;  and  at  Rochdale,  and  other  places,  co-operative 
associations — which  were,  in  fact,  joint-stock  companies,* 
— were  formed  to  reduce  that  expense.  By  getting  at  once 
a  large  body  of  consumers  for  ready  money,  and  by  re- 
ducing establishment  charges,  they  did,  in  fact,  reduce  the 
cost  from  some  25  to  about  5  per  cent,  to  the  consumers. 
The  effect  of  setting  up  one  co-operative  store  in  Leeds, 
was  to  dispense  with  the  services  and  the  expense  of  some 
forty  sets  of  retail  distributors,  or  to  occasion  the  shutting 
.up  of  some  forty  small  retail  shops,  with  forty  separate  rents, 
rates  and  taxes,  and  credits,  by  economising  and  concentrating 
the  labour  of  distribution  in  one,  and  that  one  for  ready  money 
payments.  At  Halifax  5,000  shareholders  or  customers  liave 
been  got  together,  as  we  are  told,  by  one  association.  In  Glas- 
gow and  Manchester,  and  elsewhere,  manufacturers,  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  have  effected  the  distribution  of  food  to  the 
wage-classes,  ready  cooked,  in  the  establishments  well  known 
as  workmen's  dining-rooms,  in  which  500  or  1,000  workpeople 
dine  daily,  at  one  establishment ;  who,  I  was  told,  at  Man- 
chester, had  previously  been  accustomed  to  dine  at  small  dining- 
rooms,  where  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  dined  at  each 
place  daily.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  co-operative 
distribution  of  the  uncooked  food,  the  saving  was  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  the  numerous  separate  small  dining 


♦  The  new  cotton  factories  which  have  been  called  co-operative,  and  which, 
under  that  name,  have  brought  together  largo  numbers  of  shareholders  of  the 
wage  classes,  arc  all  now  in  reality  common  joint-stock  companies,  with  limited 
liability.  The  so-called  co-operative  shareholders  in  the  leading  cstablishmentfl, 
decided,  as  I  am  informed,  by  large  majorities,  that  the  workers  should  only  be 
paid  wages  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  should  not  divide  profits.  The  wages 
being  for  piece  work,  it  was  held  that  the  payment  was  in  accordance  with  oom- 
munistic  principle,  "each  according  to  his  capncily,  each  according  to  his  work." 
The  common  spinner  had  had  no  phare  in  the  work  of  the  general  direction,  nor 
had  he  evinced  any  of  the  cajjacily  of  thrift  or  forosipht  of  the  capitalist,  and  why 
should  he  ^hare  profits  as  if  he  had  ?  The  wage  cIufs,  in  their  capacity  of  share- 
holders, decided  that  it  was  an  unjust  claim  upon  their  profits,  and  kept  them 
undivided  to  themselves. 
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establishments  by  one  large  one.*  Several  individual  manu- 
facturers, however,  have  munificently  fed  their  own  work- 
Seople,  on  food  purchased  for  cash,  at  wholesale  prices, 
Vom  some  accounts  of  the  cost  of  the  food  so  purchased,  as 
also  of  the  previous  usual  expenditure  of  the  same  work- 
people, the  following  most  important  results,  displaying  the 
operation  of  their  improvident  credit  system,  were  manifested, 
namely : — that  a  given  amount  of  money  spent,  1st,  as  the 
wage-classes  are  accustomed  to  spend  it,  by  purchases  on 
credit  at  small  retail  shops,  will  produce  one  and  a-half 
day's  subsistence;  2ndly,  spent  at  retail  shops  for  ready 
money,  the  same  amount  will  produce  two  days'  subsistence ; 
3rdly,  spent  on  food  purchased  wholesale  for  cash,  it  will 
produce  nearly  three  days'  subsistence.  The  prime  cost  of  the 
four-pound  loaf  baked  on  a  large  scale  was  4 A,  at  the  time 
the  wage-classes  were  charged  7d,  and  7Jrf.  for  the  four- 
pound  loaf  at  the  shops ;  but  the  loaf  produced  wholesale  was, 
from  its  better  quality,  worth  at  the  least  a  halfpenny  more — 
and  so  with  the  other  foods.  I  have  no  doubt,  speaking 
generally,  that  by  improvements  in  saving  labour,  and  losses 
from  the  credit  system  in  distribution,  full  two  and  a  half  day's 
subsistence  may  be  obtained,  at  the  expense  which  now  gives 
only  one  and  a  half  day's  food  for  the  same  money.  Strong 
labouring  men  who  take  the  whole  of  their  food,  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  tea  or  supper  there,  get  as  much  as  satisfies  them  for 
7 id.  a  day,  on  the  average.  Call  it  5s.  a  week,  for  a  minimum 
of  food  for  a  bare  subsistence,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  re- 
ported to  be  expended  by  agricultural  labourers ;  and  in  some 
public  institutions  where  a  high  degree  of  health  and  strength 
IS  maintained,  the  cost  is  much  less.  Add  to  this  2*.  for 
lodging,  and  2*.  for  washing  and  clothes,  or  say  10^.  a  week 


*  The  first  observation  naturally  made  upon  this  statement  is,  But  what 
will  become  of  the  displaced  small  shopkeepers  P  to  which  ms  answer  is,  that 
the  results  to  be  anticipated  are  like  those  which  have  followed  improve- 
ments in  machinery.  Labour  saved,  is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  capital 
created,  and  thence  an  increased  demand  for  labour.  The  whole  history  of  Lan- 
cashire during  the  last  half  century  has  been  one  of  the  extension  of  labour- 
saving  machines,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  demand  for  labour,  with  a  con- 
tinued augmentation  of  the  population,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  rates  of 
wages.  It  once  certainly  appeared  to  me  a  priori  that  some  very  special  provi- 
sion of  poor  law  relief  ought  to  be  made  for  those  able-bodied  men  whose  labour 
had  been  superseded,  and  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  introduction 
of  new  machinery.  Anticipating  disastrous  results  to  classes  of  men,  I  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  effects  of  some  large  displacements  of  labour,  by  such  means. 
I  found,  that  after  a  little  time,  the  people  displaced  were,  as  a  classj  with  fewer 
individual  exceptions  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  as  well  off  as  before, 
or  even  better ;  and,  that,  as  related  to  such  clastety  the  best  course  was  to  do 
nothing. 
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for  the  bare  necessities,  and  hence  we  find  that  by  improve- 
ments in  distribution  how  much  wider  a  margin  is  gained 
than  heretofore,  for  extra  comforts  and  reserves  for  insurance, 
to  a  factory  hibourer,  who  earns  I85.,  20*.  or  25*.  or  more  a 
week. 

The  wage  classes  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  have,  it  is  said, 
borne  their  privations  nobly,  and  I  would  be  far  from  detracting 
from  their  praise  ;  for  I  well  know  to  how  many  unfavourable 
circumstances  they  have  been  subjected.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  if  all  of  them  had  done  what  some  of  them  have  done; 
if  most  of  them  had  not,  by  neglect,  been  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  an  education  and  training  of  a  proper  quality, 
suitable  to  females  as  well  as  to  males ;  and  if  our  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  had  been  duly  com- 
1)lied  with ;  they  would  have  had  far  less  of  those  privations  to 
)car  at  the  expense  of  others,  as  well  as  of  themselves.  In 
some  of  the  largest  of  the  schools  specially  established  for  the 
instruction  of  the  unemployed  workpeople,  it  was  found  that 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  them  were  unable  to  read.  Not 
having  the  faculty  to  make  the  most  simple  calculation^  wages 
and  the  domestic  means  are  wasted  by  the  credit  system; 
80  per  cent,  of  these  females  were  found  to  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  sewing,  such  as  is  taught  in  elementary  schools. 
Some  of  them  "  Wlicn  they  first  took  a  needle  into  their 
hands,  pushed  it  through  their  work  by  pressing  it  upon 
the  table."  "  I,"  says  Mr.  Kedgrave,  "  saw  a  mother — who, 
until  she  attended  a  sewing  class  never  used  a  needle — 
making  a  frock  for  her  sixth  child."  Having  no  knowledge 
how  to  mend  clothes,  they  and  their  children  were  in  rags. 
Families  trooped  into  the  relief  rooms  in  the  most  abject  con- 
dition, whose  previous  aggregate  wages  exceeded  the  income  of 
many  curates,  as  had  many  of  the  individual  workmen.  On 
the  occurrence  of  absolute  destitution,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  new 
poor-law,  as  well  as  of  common  humanity,  to  regard  solely  the 
fact  of  the  destitution,  without  reference  to  its  cause,  for  the 
purpose  of  relief.  But  it  is  now  proper  to  look  to  the  past 
for  the  sake  of  the  future,  and  ask  whether  senous 
perturbations  of  the  trade  shall  entail  the  like  destitution 
and  misery  and  chargeability  ab  extra  for  its  relief,  how- 
ever high  above  the  average  of  other  districts  the  future  wages 
may  be.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  past  wages 
have  been  at  the  least  one-third  higher  than  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  that  the  average  age  of  death  of  the  operatives 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  is  fully  one-third  lower. 
The  estimated  wages  of  the  4-10,000  cotton  operatives 
being    in   the    aggregate    11    millions  and   a   half, — the  re- 
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serves  might  on  the   standard  of  agricultural    expenditure, 
have  been,  for  one  year,  for  the  cotton  workers  alone,  or  from 
year  to  year,  double  the  amount  raised  by  external  charity ; 
nearly  as  much  as   the  four  millions  of  the  deposits  of  the 
county  savings'  banks  for  many  years  up  to  the  present  time, 
when    they  amount  only  to   Sis.,  whilst   in   the  county   of 
Devon,  they  are  6O5.  per  head  of  the  population.     The  in- 
vestments in   building    clubs    and    in   other    directions  are 
no  doubt  greater  in  Lancashire,  but  so  far  as  appears,  not 
fl)mmensurate  with  the  difference  of  the  wages  in  the   two 
districts.     One  source  of  the  difference  is  the  manifest  differ- 
ence in  the  rates  of  expenditure  for  drinks,  and  the  statistics 
of  drunkenness  point  to  this   as  a  source  of  the  evil  against 
which   it   behoves  all   social   economists  to  lend  their  best 
exertions;     namely,    the    conditions   in    which   high   wages 
mean   only   excess  in    drink.     It  must  be  said  that  in  the 
last  famine  year  there  was  in  Bochdale,  Preston,   and  some 
other  places,  a  reduction  of  the  evil ;  but  that  in  Manchester, 
and  other  places,  there  was  an  increase  of  it ; — that  in  the 
famine  year  nearly  28,000  persons  were  proceeded   against 
in  the  whole    county  for  being  drunk  and   disorderly,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  offenders  was  more  than  double  the 
number  of  all  England  and  Wales,  and  five  times  the  number 
of  the  county  of  Devon.*     Crime  of  all  sorts  follows  excess  in 
drinking,  and  in  Lancashire  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
crime  in  Devonshire  as  it  does  to  its  drunkenness.     Educa- 
tionists regret  that  the  persons  of  the  wage  class  who  give  the 
best  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  who  pay 
for  their  schooling  the  most  regularly,  are  not  those  of  the 
highest,  but  those  of  a  medium  amount  of  wages.     I  have 
been  informed  of  one  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  a 
retailer  of  coals,  who  refused  to  give  credit  to  any  man  who 
earned  more  than  24^.  per  week,  because  he  found  from  ex- 
perience that  if  he  did  so,  he  never  got  paid. 

One  example  of  the  abatement  of  the  great  evil,  presented 
by  the  Report  of  M.  Key  baud,  to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  in  the  Institute  of  France,  appears  to  me  to 


*  These  returns  do  not  distingnish  the  occupations  of  the  offenders,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  belong  peculiarly  fo  the  cotton  workers. 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  in  his  very  able  history  of  the  cotton  famine,  referring  to 
the  extraordinary  riBe  in  health  of  the  unemployed,  observes,  "  It  was  well  said 
by  the  sexton  of  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Lancashire,  when  asked 
how  it  happened  that  his  lugubrious  trade  was  unusually  inactive  during  the 
summer  of  the  present  year.  "  Well  thae  sees/'  he  answered,  "  poverty  seldom 
dees.  There*8  far  more  kilt  wi'  o'er  hey  tin'  and  o*er  drinkin*  nor  there  is  wi* 
bein'  pinched  "—a  truth  which  contuns  a  moral  lesson  valuable  to  all  da(Ul«A. 
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be  80  important^  that  it  was  a  strong  motive  to  me  to  accent 
the  honour  of  the  position  now  entrusted  to  me,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  calling  public  attention  to  it  in 
England. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  travels,"  says  M.  Reybaud,  **  in  the 
town  of  Sedan,  which  is  an  ancient  scat  of  woollen  manu&cturey  I 
have  met  with  a  working  population  from  which  habitual  drunken- 
ness has  been  expelled.  The  chief  honour  of  this  achievement  is 
due  to  the  head  manufacturers.  By  an  agreement  amongst  the% 
selves,  which  ought  to  be  held  forth  as  an  example  to  others  in  their 
position,  they  have  shut  the  doors  of  their  cstahlishments  against  all 
workmen  given  to  excess  in  drink,  or  who  by  open  and  Dotorions 
drunkenness  signalised  themselves  for  that  exclusion.  The  fight 
with  the  vice  has  been  long,  and  possibly  with  another  population 
the  victory  ^ight  not  have  been  with  sobriety.  But  at  Sedan  there 
has  been  a  complete  success.  Beginning  with  the  least  hardened  of 
the  drunkards,  it  has  ended  by  reforming  or  shutting  out  the 
most  obdurate  of  them.  Towards  those  workmen  who,  with  the 
best  intentions  to  mend,  now  and  then  gave  way,  some  indulgence 
was  at  first  extended.  They  were  allowed  the  benefit  of  continued 
amendment,  and  provided  it  was  notorious  that  there  was  amendmenti 
and  that  their  ojQfences  became  less  serious  as  well  as  less  frequent, 
their  presence  in  the  workshops  was  tolerated ;  the  conditions  of  their 
employment  being  that  they  made  a  sincere  confession,  or  that  the 
wife,  the  party  most  deeply  interested,  came  and  asked  pardon  for  her 
husband^s  offence.  Amongst  other  examples  of  the  sort  of  conflicts 
which  arose,  I  received  the  following — that  of  Father  Joseph. 
Father  Joseph  was  a  fuller,  an  old  workman  above  sixty,  when  this 
revolution  took  place.  It  attacked  him  in  his  most  deep-rooted 
habits  and  tastes.  Working  with  his  feet  in  water  all  day,  con- 
tinually wet  in  the  process,  he  had  contracted  a  horror  of  water, 
and  at  night,  when  his  work  was  done,  he  withstood  its  efi^cts  by 
what  he  considered  the  most  powerful  antidotes.  He  was  an 
excellent  workman,  who  had  many  good  qualities  to  set  against 
his  one  default,  for  he  preferred  to  drink  at  home  rather  than  at 
the  cabaret,  and  at  night,  when  his  children  were  in  bed  or  away, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  setting  them  a  bod  example.  His 
employer  took  pity  on  him.  To  discharge  him  after  his  long  ser- 
vices seemed  an  act  of  barbarity.  Nevertheless  on  agreement  had 
been  made  by  all  the  manufacturers  which  must  be  kept  to,  which 
allowed  of  no  exception.  The  employer  sent  for  the  old  workman 
and  paid  him  his  wages.  Josepli  took  high  ground,  declared  that 
this  was  an  attack  upon  his  liberty,  that  he  would  sooner  be  dis- 
charged from  his  work  tlian  have  his  drink  interfered  with,  and  that 
he  would  take  a  double  quantity  that  very  night  to  vindicate  his 
independence.  After  the  first  storm  of  anger,  reflection  and  a 
calm  ensued.  The  word  of  Father  Joseph  was  as  good  as  his  deed. 
After  long  objections  and  debates,  and  with  deep  sighs  on  his  part, 
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the  employer  got  him  to  agree  that,  for  one  whole  year  to  begin 
with,  he  would  only  get  drunk  on  Sundays  and  Saint's  da^s.  The 
workman  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  drink  as  he  pleased  on 
those  days,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  did  please  him  to  take  extra 
doses  to  compensate  himself  for  his  privations  during  the  rest  of  the 
week.  The  year  passed,  and  Joseph  had  again  to  appear  before  his 
employer,  to  meet  a  fresh  attack  upon  his  habits.  Now,  the  condi- 
tion was  to  be,  that  for  the  next  year  he  was  only  free  to  get  drunk 
one  Sunday  in  the  month.  There  was  a  renewed  rebellion,  renewed 
debates,  followed  by  renewed  submission.  The  second  year  passed 
and  the  fatal  term  for  the  entire  discontinuance  of  the  habit 
arrived.  It  was  now  put  to  him  that  he  must  cease  to  get 
drunk  entirely,  or  cease  to  work  at  his  old  shop.  The  remem- 
brance remains  of  the  valiant  resistance  made  by  Father  Joseph  when 
driven  to  this  last  ditch.  It  was,  he  said,  an  attack  upon  his  health ; 
they  would  deprive  him  of  a  tonic,  and  prevent  him  taking  that  care 
of  himself  which  only  a  man  could  take  who  knew  his  own  tempera* 
ment.  Good  workman  as  he  was,  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  was 
becoming  one  of  the  softest  in  the  shop.  No  one  would  gain  by 
that,  his  employers  any  more  than  he.  Why  not  let  him  continue 
to  live  as  he  had  lived  ?  As  his  work  did  not  suffer  from  it,  why 
mind  an  occasional  whip  up  ?  The  habit  was  reduced  to  the  fairest 
limits,  and  he  positively  had  nothing  more  to  concede  to  these  exac- 
tions— and  so  on.  During  an  hour's  discussion,  Joseph  held  his 
ground  determinately  against  the  most  benevolent  persuasions. 
Then  his  resistance  slackened,  and  he  was  about  giving  way,  when 
a  scruple  of  conscience  seized  him.  Each  trade  in  those  districts 
has  its  own  patron  saint,  and  the  woollen  workers  have  perhaps  the 
most  accommodating  on  the  calendar.  At  the  decisive  moment  an 
idea  occurred  to  Joseph,  who  set  up  a  cry  of  distress  and  of  deter- 
mined resistance.  *  Why,  you  will  at  least  leave  me  the  annual 
festival  of  my  patron  saint  ? '  ho  exclaimed  resolutely  to  his  employers. 
The  employer  in  his  turn  gave  way,  and  to  secure  a  complete  con- 
version, the  privilege  of  the  annual  saint's  day  was  finally  yielded 
to  Joseph. 

i  "  I  cite  this  anecdote,"  says  M.  Reybaud,  **  because  it  well  dis- 
plays the  manners  of  the  country, — on  the  side  of  the  workmen,  a 
fidelity  to  their  engagements,  even  where  the  acts  elude  control ;  an 
open  defence  of  what  they  do,  instead  of  underhand  evasions  ;  an 
honest  maintenance  of  what  might  easily  pervert  the  conscience ; 
on  the  side  of  the  masters,  firmness  tempered  by  indulgence,  a 
determination  to  abide  by  an  agreement  amongst  themselves,  to  do 
what  was  good  for  the  workmen  with  or  without  their  consent ;  to 
protect  them  and  their  families  against  vices  by  which  the  manual 
labour  of  the  workshop  is  not  visibly  or  seriously  affected. 

"  To  bo  convinced  of  the  great  results  obtained  however  by  the 
course  taken  by  the  employers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  in  the 
evening  through  those  parts  of  Sedan  which  are  thronged  by  work- 
people.    You  now  hear  no  disturbances,  no  outcries  ;  you  see  no 
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drunkenness  except  it  be  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and 
jou  see  no  open  shameless  prostitutes.  The  few  cabarets  that  yon 
meet  with  are  without  the  glaring  exterior  displays  and  provocatives 
which  you  may  observe  in  such  places  elsewhere.  They  are  modesty 
and  seem  even  careful  not  to  attract  attention.  Their  customers 
glide  in  and  do  not  display  themselves  in  front,  and  the  doors,  which 
are  carefully  shut,  conceal  what  goes  on  within.  If  there  be  de- 
bauchery— and  there  is  yet  everywhere — ^it  is  no  longer  scandalous 
and  offensive  to  the  public  eye.  To  display  it  would  be  to  expose 
it  to  denunciation  as  against  the  rule  of  the  workshop.  With  all 
this,  there  is  nothing  which  has  the  aspect  of  constraint ;  the  state 
of  things  is  conformable  to  the  predominant  social  sentiment.  Tem- 
perance has  entered  into  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  population,  and 
owing  to  the  benefit  experienced  from  it,  prevails  without  constant 
effort.  The  wives  of  the  workmen  have  not  been  indeed  backward 
in  giving  support  to  the  movement  which  so  directly  affected  them, 
for  it  put  into  their  hands  an  arm  and  a  power  which  they  did  not 
neglect  to  use  ;  for  they  had  much  to  gain  by  it ; — domestic  comfort, 
a  less  stormy  household,  better  examples  for  their  children,  in  a  word 
a  home  freed  from  a  train  of  brutalising  infiuences.  Hence  the  exte- 
rior tranquillity  of  the  town  corresponds  with  the  domestic  calm,  of 
which  it  was  but  the  sign  and  the  fruit.  Without  the  services  of  a 
single  extra  policeman,  solely  by  the  effect  of  more  sober  habits,  the 
streets  of  these  lower  quarters  are  freed  from  habitual  disorder.  The 
altercations,  the  assaults,  the  fights,  the  crimes  which  drunkenness 
multiplies  have  disappeared  amidst  the  applause  of  the  city  and  the 
home.  I  urge  this,"  he  says,  "  as  a  great  example  which  bears  upon 
the  source  of  the  greatest  calamities  to  which  our  workpeople  are 
subject,  but  which,  while  it  is  everywhere  deplored,  has  hitherto 
been  nowhere  seriously  combated  by  the  infiuential  classes  above 
them.  Nearly  always  when  action  against  it  is  thought  of,  recourse 
is  had  to  the  law  for  means  of  repression  by  punishment,  or  by  an 
authoritative  police  surveillance  over  the  sources  of  disorder.  Nothing 
is  more  convenient,  but  at  the  same  time  more  ineffectual.  It  is 
only  by  individual  effort  wisely  and  firmly  directed,  that  the  evil  can 
be  abated,  as  much  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  possible  to  abate  it. 
Here  is  a  city  where  the  leaders  of  industry  have  by  a  rare  exception 
brought  themselves  to  understand  each  other  and  act  in  common  ;  to 
forget  for  the  time  the  trade  interests  by  which  they  are  divided, 
for  the  sake  cf  a  superior  interest,  a  real  reform  of  the  vicious  habits 
of  the  population,  on  which  they  have  been  united.  Drunkenness 
is  forbidden,  drunkards  are  excluded  from  all  the  great  workshops. 
Why  cannot  the  manufacturers  in  other  cities  follow  the  example? 
Why  cannot  they  undertake  a  campaign  against  habitual  drunken^ 
ness,  such  as  that  which  has  succeeded  at  Sedan  ? 

**  It  is  a  distinction  for  Sedan  to  have  acted,  while  other  manufac- 
turing cities  have  done  nothing  against  the  evil.  But  all  that  has 
been  done  for  morals,  has  not  been  without  profit  to  the  manufac- 
turers ;  it  is  well  to  say    to  those    who    are  so  absorbed  by  a 
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seemingly  direct  and  manifest  money  interest,  that  the  workmen 
who  have  become  more  temperate  have  become  more  punctual  and 
trustworthy  too,  and  the  moral  victory  has  proved  to  be  a  good 
money  calculation." 

The  courses  of  action  above  described  are  of  great  importance, 
for  the  repression  of  excess  in  habits  already  formed  in  adult 
workmen,  but  other  tried  measures  are  also  available  for  the 
prevention  of  such  habits  in  the  rising  generation  of  workmen 
who  will  be  in  demand  for  the  new  labour,  and  to  take  the 
place  of  the  adults  who  are  going.  Many  of  the  old  mills 
with  old  machinery  that  are  now  shut  up,  will  not,  I  am  told, 
be  opened  again;  new  mills  with  new  machinery  will  be  opened 
in  their  place.  They  will,  therefore,  afford  opportunities  for 
better  economic  and  social  starts,  which  it  is  important  to 
consider. 

In  the  first  place,  these  new  mills  will  present  a  most 
important  example  of  a  large  sanitary  improvement  in  places 
of  work  evolved  by  the  latest  and  continuing  improvement  in 
production.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  latest  pressure  of 
manufacturing  distress,  it  is  found  that,  as  compared  with  the 
average  machinery  of  the  previous  eight  or  ten  years,  there 
may  be  a  saving  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  the  hands, 
or  oetween  forty  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  late  number  engaged, 
if  from  the  reduced  price  of  production  there  were  not  an 
increased  demand  for  produce  and  labour,  which  would  reabsorb 
them  under  the  new  conditions.  The  quantity  of  produce  that 
may  be  turned  off  by  the  machinery  under  the  superintendence 
of  each  hand  will,  by  these  improvements,  be  augmented  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  per  head.  To  save  the  expense  of 
construction  the  roofs  of  the  old  mills  were  commonly  made  as 
low  as  possible,  and  the  crowded  rooms  are  often  as  difficult  to 
ventilate  as  the  between  decks  of  ships  even  when  the  port* 
holes  are  opened ;  but  the  windows  of  factories  must  be  Kept 
shut  for  the  sake  of  the  spinning  temperature.  Hence  there  is 
a  foul  atmosphere  for  the  hands,  and  an  eventual  waste  of  their 
force.  But  now,  to  reduce  the  expense  of  kbour  by  reducing 
the  number  of  the  labourers,  by  extending  still  further  the 
machinery  under  one  superintendence,  the  machines  must  be 
widened,  and  the  rooms  to  contain  them  must  be  widened  too ; 
and  the  rooms  being  widened,  it  is  found  necessary  to  elevate 
the  roofs,  to  obtain  the  requisite  light  from  the  sides  to  the 
centres. 

An  eminent  manufacturer  writes  to  me : — *^  My  present 
mills'  are  40  and  45  feet  wide,  with  rooms  only  from  9  feet 
to  9  feet  6  inches  high.     The  rooms  of  my  new  nullfi  are  to 
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be  100  to  120  feet  wide,  and  14  and  15  feet  high.**  The 
increased  purity  of  the  air,  the  greatly  increased  cubic  space, 
and  also  the  increased  supply  of  solar  light,  will  be  an  immense 
gain  to  future  workers,  who,  by  a  better  application  of  steam 
power  in  these  new  mills,  will  moreover  be  relieved  of  four- 
fifths  of  their  present  amount  of  physical  toil,  and  be  advanced 
as  intelligent  directors  of  the  force  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
machinery. 

These  new  mills  will  afford  opportunities  for  new  starts,  in 
the  economy  of  the  force  of  the  wage  classes,  by  improved 
habitations.  This  may  be  best  done  when  habitations  on 
improved  plans  are  constructed  on  a  large  scale,  with  the 
advantage  of  repetitions  of  parts,  for  which  the  large  numbers 
of  hands  required  will  afford  opportunities. 

The  workpeople  in  existing  manufactories  may  be  de« 
scribed  as  industrial  regiments ;  but  the  larger  manufac- 
tories demanded  by  manufacturing  and  mining  will  require 
workpeople  in  numbers  equal  to  divisions  of  large  armies,  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  industry  are  generals,  and  the 
partners  or  overlookers  colonels  and  officers.  One  company 
of  machine  workers  at  Oldham  has  4,000  men  and  boys, 
amongst  whom  it  is  stated  that  £5,000  a  week  in  wages  are 
usually  divided. 

For  the  service  of  the  old  cotton  factories,  the  workpeople 
have  been  brought  upon  towns,  much  as  regiments  would  be 
brought  there,  if  they  were  without  any  provision  of  quarters, 
and  if  every  soldier  was  left  to  provide  for  himself,  anywhere 
and  anyhow;  with  only  the  condition  of  making  his  appearance 
at  the  roll-call,  the  commandant  being  meanwhile  anxiously 
occupied  in  foraginfj  about  to  raise  money  for  their  pay. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  are  brought  together  without  any 
due  provision  of  proper  homes  or  schools.  These  industrial 
regiments  and  brigades  have  been  led  into  over-crowded 
fever  nests,  and  then  told  to  find  medical  service  how  they 
can  for  the  alleviation  of  disease  and  suffering.  At  the  out- 
set of  the  cotton  and  other  manufactures,  those  who  began 
them  were  generally  poor,  often  themselves  of  the  wage  classes, 
and  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  raise  capital  for  their  works  and 
to  keep  them  going.  They  got  work-people  together  how  they 
could.  How  they  were  huddled  together,  in  what  dwellings, 
how  the  wages  were  spent  or  mis-spent,  was  of  no  more  con- 
cern to  the  employer  than  it  usually  is  to  any  purchaser  how 
the  tradesman  disposes  of  his  profits  on  the  sale  of  his  goods. 
There  was  little  perception  of  the  evils  of  such  disorderly 
aggregations,  little  time  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to 
think  of  them,  or  skill  or  capital  to  apply  for  their  preven- 
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tion;  and  there  being  no  public  administrative  care  or  r^ 
sponsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  popular  interests^  or  the 
general  public  interests,  in  the  health  and  morality  of  the 
population,  the  deleterious  conditions  thus  commenced  have 
Deen  continued  from  reckless  habits.  The  operative  must 
live  near  his  work,  in  any  dwelling  that  he  can  get  and  if 
that  which  he  gets  is  ill-drained  or  cesspool-tainted,  he  must 
take  it  and  sleep  in  it  with  his  family,  for  he  can  get  no 
other.  If  it  be  without  proper  supplies  of  water  laid  on,  his 
wife  or  he,  who  have  been  at  work  all  day,  have  no  time  to 
fetch  any,  and  they  get  the  nearest  and  the  scantiest  supply 
they  can,  and  they  and  their  children  go  unwashed.  Hence 
commonly  the  workshop  is  crowded  with  habituallv  unwashed 
foetid  people,  often  in  ill-ventilated  rooms.  To  work  in 
such  atmospheres  and  sleep  in  such  conditions — the  whole 
family  being  often  huddled  together  in  one  sleeping  room — 
is  exhaustive  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  exhaustion  is 
provocative  to  the  use  of  drinks  and  stimulants.  I  once 
remonstrated  with  an  apparently  sensible  workman,  on  the 
expenditure  of  half  his  income  in  whisky ;  his  reply  was — 
"  I)o  you.  Sir,  come  and  live  here,  and  you  will  drink 
whisky  too."  There  are  few,  indeed,  who  would  not,  who 
consented  to  go  into  such  places;  Such  conditions  which  pro- 
voke excess  in  drinks  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes  are 
commonly  overlooked,  as  also  the  need  of  the  removal  of 
conditions  for  the  prevention  of  such  habits.  I  know  that  the 
same  classes  when  living  and  working  in  purer  air  drink  less. 

The  effects  of  those  conditions  are  indeed  shown  on  all 
occasions  by  a  rise  in  the  health  of  those  who  are  in  the  open 
air  when  out  of  work.  Children  are  reared  in  these  condi- 
tions, and  if  there  were  good  schools  near  the  place  of  work 
or  the  habitations,  they  were  of  no  use  to  the  workers,  for 
the  children,  when  of  an  age  to  go  to  them,  were  required 
to  help  and  supply  the  deficiency  of  wages  occasioned  by 
drink.  To  protect  the  rising  generation  from  this  exclusion 
from  education,  and  from  bodily  deterioration  by  overwork,  the 
compulsory  provision  of  three  hours'  schooling  a  day,  or  the 
half-school  time  system,  was  proposed  by  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues, and  is  now  at  length  assented  to  as  a  principle,  though 
yet  defectively  carried  out  in  practice.  The  condition  of  manu- 
facturing service,  of  entire  devotion  to  individual  work,  and  of 
exhaustion  by  it,  excludes  much  attention  by  the  individual  to 
many  of  his  personal  wants,  or  to  those  of  his  family,  and  they 
must  be  seen  to  or  provided  for  by  some  external  and  inde- 
pendent public  authority,  by  some  common  or  special  provi- 
sion^ or  they  will  not  be  provided  at  all. 
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•  As  it  would  be  with  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  the  aggregation 
of  people  in  factories  without  due  provisions  outside  the 
factory,  is  productive  of  irregular  and  inferior  service,  and  fre- 
quent unintelligent  action  within  the  factory.  As,  however, 
manufactures  on  a  larger  scale  have  become  more  settled  and 
systematised,  and  tlic  consumption  of  goods  more  regular,  and 
as  capital  has  accumulated,  many  better  educated  and  more 
liberal  capitalists,  with  leisure  to  look  beyond  the  walls  of 
their  manufactories,  have  introduced  various  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  their  work-people  ;  some  by  providing  better 
houses  for  them,  others  by  providing  improved  schools  for 
their  children;  and  they  have  generally  found  that  the 
improved  external  conditions,  by  bringing  and  keeping  a  more 
respectable  class  of  people  about  them,  have  been  attended 
by  improved  internal  service  in  the  manufactory.  One  great 
firm  pays  most  sedulous  attention  to  its  own  half-time  schools, 
and  will  not,  if  it  can  possibly  avoid,  engage  any  one,  even  for 
superior  positions,  in  its  service,  who  has  not  gone  through 
those  schools.  Whether  it  be  single  capitalists,  or  associated 
capitalists,  in  companies,  co-operative  or  other,  who  will  have 
to  seek  and  probably  to  compete  for  new  hands  to  meet  the 
coming  demands  for  the  increased  production  of  manufactured 
goods,  it  may  be  urged  upon  them  that  they  would  themselves 
do  well  to  make  more  matured  provision  for  a  class  of  work- 
people qualified  for  the  better  application  than  heretofore  of 
the  same  wages,  or  of  the  improved  wages  which  it  will  pro- 
bably be  necessary  to  give. 

Sanitary  science  and  economical  science  will  now  enable  them 
to  invite  new  comers  by  saying  to  them,  "  If  you  join  us,  you 
may  rely  upon  having  fellow  workers  of  respectable  conditions, 
and  of  being  protected  from  the  annoyance  of  association  with 
habitual  drunkards,  or  with  persons  of  disreputable  conduct, 
for  we  permit  none  such  to  remain  with  us.  Our  place  of 
work  is  warmed  and  ventilated  on  the  best  principle,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  personal  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  our 
workpeople.  You  will  have  a  convenient  self-contained  house 
for  your  wife  and  family,  well  drained  and  ventilated,  and 
provided  with  pure  water,  as  also  with  warm  water  laid  on 
from  the  condensing  water  of  our  works  for  baths  and  for 
washing,  with  a  garden  plot  attached  to  it.  Our  workpeople 
have  a  co-operative  store  of  their  own,  in  which  you  may 
obtain  wholesome  food  at  wholesale  prices,  hy  which  you 
will  save  20  per  cent,  on  your  expenditure  for  food.  Your 
children  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  school  under  good 
teachers  for  physical  as  well  as  mental  training  on  the 
half  school-time  principle.     Wc  have  engaged  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  health  and  working  strength  of  our  people^ 
the  seryices  of  a  medical  officer  of  health,  less  to  cure  than 
to  prevent  disease  by  seeing  to  the  removal  of  its  causes.  If 
you  attend  to  his  suggestions,  for  yourself  and  family^ 
whilst  using  our  working  and  living  rooms,  you  may  reduce 
your  sickness  and  insurance  charges  more  than  one-half,  and 
extend  the  period  of  your  working  ability  more  than  ten 
years  beyond  the  periods  obtained  in  other  places.  This 
will  enable  you,  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  Annuity  Act,  by 
increased  savings,  to  obtain  a  deferred  annuity,  that 
will  give  you  easy  and  respectable  independence  when 
you  are  past  work.  In  the  ordinary  conditions  elsewhere, 
your  doom,  a  premature  death,  after  a  wretched  life,  is 
certain.  In  the  common  conditions,  in  ill-drained,  ill-con- 
ditioned, cesspool-tainted  houses,  without  proper  supplies  of 
water^  for  which  you  will  have  to  pay  higher  rents  in  low 
neighbourhoods,  half  your  children  will  be  in  their  graves 
soon  after  tlieir  fifth  year,  as  you  may  see  by  the  Registrar's 
returns  all  workmen's  children  are  in  Manchester,  in  Glasgow, 
and  elsewhere.  But  here  your  wife  may  roar  them  all, 
and  educate  and  train  them  all  well,  and  you  may  enjoy 
with  her  and  them  the  comforts  of  a  cheerful  home,  to  the 
comforts  of  which  each  child  as  it  grows  up  may,  by  duly 
moderated  and  salutary  labour,  contribute." 

All  this  the  enlightened  leader  of  industry  may  promise  and 
do,  for  we  may  show  where  one  or  other  portion  of  the  promise 
is  fully  performed  by  the  most  prosperous  firms. 

Much  of  this  has  indeed  been  done  by  public  means. 
Where  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the 
lodgings  for  tramps  or  for  nightly  lodgers  has  been  pro- 
perly executed,  those  places  have  been  kept  clear  of  a  great 
part  of  the  diseases  which  ravage  the  inmates  of  the  weekly 
tenements  occupied  by  the  wage  classes.  Instances  may  be 
givf n  of  the  reduction  to  one-half  of  the  sickness  and  death- 
rates  prevalent  amongst  them  by  house  drainage  works 
alone.  Mr.  Hey  wood,  the  Secretary  of  the  Cotton  Supply 
Association,  has  estimated,  by  a  division  of  the  margin 
of  wages  and  profits  in  1860,  that  the  sum  of  £80  would 
be  lost  to  the  trade  for  every  working  hand  that  emi- 
grated. It  may  be  objected  that  if  they  were  kept  unem- 
ployed or  ill-employed  in  such  pauper  conditions  as  many 
of  them  have  been,  the  present  value  of  such  hands  would 
soon  disappear  by  the  aeterioration  of  the  quality  of  the 
labour.  My  estimate  was  higher  of  the  loss  incurred  for 
every  working  hand  prematurely  lost,  as  the  average  loss 
is  ten  years  at  the  least  of  working  ability  by  premalui^ 
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deaths  from  preventible  causes.  Twenty  years  ago  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  after  cxamininfi:  Lancashire  under  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the  Health  of  Towns,  concurred 
with  me  in  the  conclusion  that  at  least  14,000  premature 
lives  were  sacrificed  under  preventible  conditions  in  the 
cotton  manufacturint}^  districts,  of  whom  11,000  were  lost  in 
stages  of  working  ability ;  and  that  a  loss  was  thereby  incurred 
of  not  less  than  four  millions  annually,  a  loss  exceeding  that 
apprehended  in  manufacturing  interests  by  emigration. 
Calamity  has  certainly  been  the  means  of  gaining  an  extent 
of  attention  to  these  means  of  physical  improvement,  which 
the  most  complete  economical  expositions  hitherto  have 
failed  to  do.  If  the  million  and  three-quarters  of  money 
lent  by  Parliament,  for  the  employment  of  the  unemployed 
cotton  operatives,  should  be  wisely  expended  in  putting 
the  habitations  of  the  workers  in  a  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tion, and  if  the  experience  of  the  results  of  proper  works 
should  lead  to  their  general  application  to  all  places  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  where  such  works  are  needed  ;  if  the 
habitations  be  put  in  a  condition  as  homes  befitting  a  better 
trained  and  educated  population ;  and  if  the  better  training 
and  education  of  the  in-coniers  be  provided  by  the  due  appli- 
cation of  half-time  physical  and  mentiil  training,  then  this  late 
and  large  distress  will  be  attended  by  adequate  compensation 
in  social  and  moral,  as  well  as  in  material  improvement : — ^and 
if  the  principles  of  economical  and  social  science  which  I  have 
indicated  in  their  relation  with  the  means  of  intellectuali 
moral,  and  physical  improvement,  be  duly  regarded  and 
applied, — the  conditions  of  the  manufacturing  population,  in- 
stead of  being  deplorable,  will  with  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing wages  derivable  by  the  people  from  the  extraordinary 
improvements  in  the  mechanical  arts  for  which  they  are  re- 
quired as  the  ministers  and  servants,  be  brought  up  to  a  high 
state  of  moral  and  social  advancement.* 

In  parting  for  the  present  with  the  great  topic  of  manufac- 
turing economy,  I  have  to  state  that  we  have  this  year  made 
an  opening  for  the  consideration  of  agricultural  economy. 

Agricultural  associations  generally  confine  themselves  to  the 
discussions  of  questions  of  i)rogrcss  in  agricultural  art..  The 
discussion  of  questions  of  agricultuml  economy  appears  to  be 


♦  It  was  found  that  the  furHier  reading?  of  the  address  would  have  delayed  the 
bu««ine8s  of  the  Sections,  and  it  was  then-fore  terminated  at  this  poiat,  and  the 
part  of  the  subsequent  portion  which  relates  to  the  application  of  the  picoe-work 
principle  was  read  in  the  Agricultural  Section. 
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deemed  out  of  place  there,  even  the  education  of  agricultural 
labourers,  which  is  so  important  to  the  progress  of  agricultural 
art  itself,  is  little  entertamed  by  them.  But  here,  the  general 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  labour  and  production  will  be 
deficient  if  the  great  agricultural  portion,  from  which  manu- 
factures draw  so  largely,  be  passed  without  examination  or 
notice.  The  same  economical  principles  pervade  the  entire 
fields,  though  under  varied  conditions,  which  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  both  to  observe.  Extensive  land  agents  and  suc- 
cessful land  improvers  who  are  conversant  with  manufacturing 
economy,  are  wont  to  express  their  wish  that  land  should  be 
taken  in  hand  by  men  of  manufacturing  habits,  which  include 
the  economical  principles  applied  in  manufactures.  It  has 
been  confidently  declared  to  me  by  practical  men  that  the 
application  of  the  like  principles  would  be  eventually  attended 
by  the  like  wages  and  profits  in  agriculture  as  in  manufac- 
tures, and  I  believe  it  may  be  made  evident  that  they  would. 
In  examining  the  general  condition  of  agriculture,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  its  comparatively  slow  rate  of  progress. 
The  principles  of  the  subsoil  drainage  of  land,  for  example, 
have  been  demonstrated  in  practice  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  I  know  from  oflScial  sources,  that  under  all 
varieties  of  rude  and  imperfect  work,  such  drainage  repaid 
itself  in  from  ten  to  four  years — yet  of  the  land  requiring 
drainage,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  not  more  than  some 
fifteenth  part  has  yet  been  drained.  Five  years  may  now  be 
taken  as  the  average  period  of  repayment  for  proper  land 
drainage  works.  Manufacturing  economy  would  not  linger 
long  in  availing  itself  of  such  results.  In  the  course  of 
some  investigations,  to  get  quickly  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
places  where  drainage  works  were  most  neglected,  I  once 
asked  a  candle  manufacturer  in  London  from  whence  the 
greatest  quantity  of  their  rushes  were  got  for  rush  lights. 
"  From  Lancaslure  and  Cheshire,"  was  the  answer.  That  is 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  great  manufactures.  In  an  agricul- 
tural report  it  was  declared  not  long  ago,  that  two-thirds  of 
Cheshire  was  too  wet  to  bear  sheep.  Land  drainage  ought 
indeed  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  great  field  of  most  sdu- 
tary  and  suitable  work  for  the  employment  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  the  cotton  districts.  In  the  rural  villages,  old  men 
and  women,  bent  and  withered  with  rheumatism  from  working 
in  wet  fields  and  living  in  damp  cottages,  are  considered 
regular  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  artistic  skill  and  sympathy. 
Let  me  cite  a  description  I  gave  in  1842  of  the  conditions 
requiring  the  application  of  economic  as  well  as  aamtairy 
principles : — 

H  2 
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"Within  many  of  the  towns  we  find  the  houses  and  streets  filthy, 
the  air  foetid  ;  disease — typhus,  and  other  epidemics — rife  amongst 
the  population,  bringing  in  their  train  destitution,  and  the  need  of 
pecuniary  as  well  as  medical  relief;  all  mainly  arising  from  the 
presence  of  the  richest  materials  of  production,  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  which,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  restore  health,  avert  the 
recurrence  of  disease,  and,  if  properly  appUed,  would  promote  abun- 
dance, cheapen  food,  and  increase  the  demand  for  beneficial  labour. 
Outside  the  afflicted  districts,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  as 
in  the  adjacent  rural  districts,  we  find  the  aspect  of  the  conntiy 
poor,  and  thinly  clad  with  vegetation  (except  rushes  and  planti 
favoured  by  a  superabundance  of  moisture),  the  crops  meagre^  the 
labouring  agricultural  population  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and 
other  m^adies  arising  from  damp  and  an  excess  of  water,  which,  if 
removed,  would  relieve  them  from  a  cause  of  disease,  and  the  land 
from  an  impediment  to  production,  and  if  conveyed  for  the  use  of 
the  town  population,  would  give  that  population  the  element  of 
which  they  stand  in  peculiar  need  as  a  means  to  relieve  them  from 
that  which  is  their  own  cause  of  depression,  and  return  it  for  use 
on  other  land  as  a  means  of  the  highest  fertility.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  these  evils,  and  that  they  are  removable,  is  not  more 
certain  than  that  their  removal  would  be  attended  by  reductions 
of  existing  burdens,  and  might  be  rendered  productive  of  general 
advantage,  if  due  means,  guided  by  science,  and  applied  by  properly 
qualified  officers,  be  resorted  to." 

The  pressure  of  distress  from  the  cotton  famine  will  at 
length  nave  gained  attention  to  one  portion  of  this  topic, 
and,  so  far  as  the  clearance  of  the  towns  is  concerned, 
the  advice  of  one  properly  qualified,  Mr.  Robert  Bawlinson, 
has  certainly  at  last  in  this  year  1864^  been  resorted  to  in 
Lancashire.  An  outcry  has  recently  been  raised,  founded 
upon  official  medical  examination  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  on  the 
great  need  of  milk  for  the  use  of  the  town  population,  and 
especially  for  children.  In  that  same  report  of  1842, 1  stated, 
that  with  reference  to  the  sewerage  of  the  metropolis— which 
was  then  equivalent  in  population  to  that  of  all,  !Lancafihire— 
that  taking  the  rate  of  production  even  from  the  wasteful 
method  of  applying  the  sewerage  of  Edinburgh,  by  submersion, 
the  refuse  now  thrown  away  would  serve  to  feed  no  less  than 
218,000  cows  annually.  If  the  more  economical  method  of 
applying  liquid  manure,  pointed  out  in  the  ofiScial  minutes  of 
information  which  I  was  enabled  to  prepare  in  1851,  and 
which  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  1852,  by  which  a  quantity 
of  water  or  liquid  manure  equal  to  a  heavy  thunder-shower, 
may  be  thrown  on  any  Hort  of  culture  at  a  rate  of  a  shilling 
an  api)lication  per  acre,  and  the  formation  of  sewer  marsh  sur^ 
isLCQ9  be   avoided — a  double  production  would  be  obtained. 
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Added  to  the  immense  waste  of  the  town  manures^  there  is  a 
general  waste  (an  increasing  number  of  model  farms  excepted), 
of  all  the  liquid  farm-yard  manures,  as  well  as  of  two-thiros 
of  the  effect  of  all  the  solid  farm-yard  manures  (as  demon- 
strated in  the  minutes  to  which  I  have  referred),  from  their 
application  in  defective  methods.  This  general  waste  of  the 
farm-yard  manures  has  been  estimated  by  good  agricultu- 
ralists as  equivalent  in  itself  to  another  rental  of  the  land. 

Such  are  the  present  common  conditions  of  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, besides  those  of  manufactures,  for  the  application  of 
economical  principles.  One  of  the  available  principles  which 
I  have  not  time  to  demonstrate  at  length,  is  that  which  I 
call  of  intensive  as  compared  with  extensive  production,  of 
the  heaviest  amount  of  produce  from  high  culture  on  narrow 
areas  of  land  as  against  thin  production  from  low  culture  on 
wide  areas.  Mr.  Lecouteux  corroborated  this,  in  his  "  Priti'- 
eipes  de  la  culture  ameliorante,^^  that  by  applying  different 
doses  of  manures  in  the  proportion  of  nine,  of  fourteen,  and 
of  twenty — respectively  to  the  same  areas  of  land,  the  prime 
cost  of  raising  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  brought  down  from 
40*.  to  32^.,  and  from  32^.  to  17^.  per  quarter,  rent  included. 
Now  this  reduction  in  price  was  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the 
economical  principle,  the  operation  of  which  I  have  already 
described  in  manufactures,  namely,  of  distributing  the  fixed 
establishment  charges  over  the  greatest  amount  of  gross  pro- 
duce. Thus,  if  the  acre  which  only  produced  twenty  bushels 
hitherto,  is  made  to  produce  forty,  the  double  quantity  will 
only  have  half  the  fixed  charges  upon  it  of  rent,  rates,  roads, 
hedges,  buildings,  &c.  But  the  greatest  economical  result 
to  be  looked  forward  to  in  agriculture,  is  in  the  increase  in 
the  "  intelligent  force  "  applied  to  it.  The  striking  advance  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  is,  certainly,  due  mainly  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  labour  being  on  the  piece-work  principle,  and  to  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  applied.  Cotton  manufactures  could  not, 
indeed,  be  worked  as  farms  are,  by  day  work.  An  instance 
has  recently  been  mentioned  to  me  of  a  family  of  agricultural 
labourers  who  had  become  mill  workers,  and,  of  course,  trained 
in  piece-work;  but  having  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
dunng  the  late  famine,  had  offered  to,  and  had  been  engaged  to 
do  agricultural  work,  such  as  getting  off  crops,  as  piece-work, 
at  less  than  would  have  been  paid  for  day  work  to  attain  the 
same  object,  and  were  believed  to  have  paid  themselves  well. 
I  have  been  informed  of  other  instances  of  the  same  sort. 
^Agricultural  labourers  also,  who  have  joined  gangs  of  navvies, 
and  have  been  drilled  with  them  into  their  energetic  piece- 
work habits,  on  retumiiig  to  jEatm  labour,  will  du  their  tasks  of 
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work  in  half  the  time  of  the  common  day  labourers.  Ex- 
amples of  the  highest  order  of  agricultural  piece-work,  with 
increased  wages,  closely  approaching  to  manufacturing  wages^ 
are  presented  in  market  garden  culture,  near  the  metropolis. 

In  some  of  the  northern  agricultural  districts,  the  agricul- 
tural labourer's  wages  are  about  one-third  higher  than  those 
in  the  southern  counties ;  but  I  have  ascertained  that  their 
labour,  too, is  full  one-third  more  efficient;  in  fact,  that  two  of 
these  northern  labourers  are  equal  to  three  of  the  soutlu  There 
are  great  economical  results  derived  from  the  saving  of  one 
capital,  as  we  may  economically  designate  a  man,  out  of  three 
for  the  attainment  of  the  same  produce.  The  saving  of  the 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  one  out  of  three^  enables  the 
produce  to  be  divided  between  the  two  as  extra  wages,  with 
some  increase  of  profit  to  their  employer.  A  great  economical 
and  social  improvement  would  be  consequent  on  emigration  or 
migration,  if  farmers  could  be  got  to  applv  the  piece-work 
principle  in  each  case  of  the  departure  of  one  labourer  by 
saying  to  two  others :  "  Now,  Brown  is  going,  and  I  propose 
to  put  you  two,  Jones  and  Robinson,  chiefly  on  task  work, 
and  divide  his  wages  of  nine  shillings  a  week  between  you,  if 
you  will  make  it  worth  my  while  by  also  dividing  his  work, 
and  doing  it  well  between  you."  This,  with  the  younger 
workers,  would  meet  with  a  hearty  response.  The  farmer 
might  indeed  commonly  attain  the  result  gained  by  manufao- 
turertf,  in  periods  of  distress,  by  saying  to  Jones  and  Robinson, 
"  If  I  give  you  some  extra  wages,  cannot  you  make  it  worth 
my  while  to  do  without  Brown?"  This  is  a  topic  for  a 
large  economical  exposition.  Becently  in  France,  at  the  model 
farm  for  the  trial  of  sewage  manure,  at  Voujours,  near  Paris, 
I  had  the  advantage  of  a  discussion  upon  it  with  the  director 
of  the  farm.  Professor  Moll,  the  most  eminent  scientific  agri- 
culturalist perhaps  in  Europe,  and  also  with  Mr,  Amerfoordt, 
the  Mayor  of  Haarlem,  who  conducts  the  chief  model  farm  in 
Holland.  It  was  declared  by  Professor  Moll  that  economical 
progress  in  agriculture  was  only  practicable  on  the  piece-work 
principle.  Mr.  Amerfoordt  conciured,  and  he  gave  me  the 
following  examples  of  payments  for  results,  in  addition  to 
ordinary  wages,  which  he  assured  me  were  working  exceed-^ 
ingly  well : — The  steam-plough  is  introduced  in  3ie  model 
farm,  and  over  and  above  the  regular  wages  a  certain  extra 
payment  is  made  for  each  hectare  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
well  ploughed ;  the  payment  being  divided  between  the  engine- 
man  and  ploughman  and  boys  in  attendance.  The  horse- 
keeper,  over  and  above  his  fixed  wages,  has  a  payment  for 
each  living  iual  ^ot  from  a  mare ; — the  cowkeeper  has  an  extra 
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allowance  for  each  living  calf  got ; — the  shepherd  an  extra 
allowance  for  each  lamb  sold,  or  living  six  weeks  after  it  is 
bom ; — the  poultry  keeper  an  extra  allowance  upon  each  hun- 
dred eggs  delivered  to  the  housekeeper,  and  upon  each  cock  or 
hen  sold ; — and  the  dairymaid  an  extra  allowance  for  each  lot  of 
butter  and  cheese  sold,  without  reasonable  objection  to  its 
quality  from  the  purchaser.  On  this  particular  farm  the 
cereals  are  at  once  worked  up  into  bread  for  sale.  The  baker 
on  the  establishment  has  a  fixed  wage  allowance,  for  which, 
however,  he  must  sell  not  less  than  a  given  quantity  of  bread. 
For  all  he  sells  above  a  given  quantity  he  has  a  per-centage. 
Fines  for  irregularities,  coming  late,  neglecting  horses,  are  put 
into  a  conmion  fund,  which  is  every  quarter  divided  equally 
amongst  all  the  men,  so  that  the  punctual  and  diligent  have  an 
interest  in  looking  after  the  laggards. 

In  England  a  great  obstacle  to  the  application  of  the  piece- 
work principle,  is  the  low  state  of  the  education  of  the  farmers, 
a  larger  proportion  of  whom  than  might  be  supposed,  are 
incapable  of  keeping  accounts,  or  even  of  reading  or  writing. 
The  principle  of  paying  for  results,  has  been  applied  to  agricul- 
ture in  Scotland  in  the  payment  of  shepherds.  In  England 
there  has,  I  am  told,  been  a  glimpse  of  the  principle  in  one 
district,  gained  by  game  preservers,  who  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  make  it  the  interest  of  farmers  to  be  preservers  too,  in  pay- 
ing them  per  covey  of  partridges  preserved  on  their  farms. 

This  system,  I  am  assured,  works  at  Haarlem  and  else- 
where, as  persons  conversant  with  manufactures  would  expect 
it  to  work.  The  heavy  stolid  agricultual  action  is  replaced  by 
a  vivacious  outlook  and  intelligence.  The  food  manufacturer 
is  saved  the  labour  and  distraction  of  superintendence  and 
incessant  fault-finding  for  carelessness.  With  us  the  be- 
nighted law  of  partnership  would  prevent  the  baker  and  other 
servants  being  made  responsible  for  losses  as  well  as  shares  in 
the  profit,  making  them  partners,  and  rendering  the  employer 
liable  in  his  whole  property  for  the  defaults  of  each.  The  amend- 
ment of  this  law  woidd  be  of  especial  importance  for  the  gen- 
tleman farmers  and  land  improvers,  who  cannot  give  that 
laborious  attention  to  details,  and  to  checking  piece-work,  on 
which  agricultural  success  mainly  depends,  and  who  must  be 
dependent  on  farm  bailiffs  and  stewards.  The  Association 
would  render  much  service  to  agriculture  as  well  as  to  trade 
by  agitating  to  free  it  from  such  injurious  restraints,  and 
advance  the  great  social  and  administrative  problem  of  making 
interest  coincident  with  duty. 

The  increasing  emigration  to  America  from  Ireland,  and 
the  continued  fiow  to  our  colonics  from  England,  and  the 
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demauds  from  the  general  labour  market  in  towns,  have  begun 
to  render  labour  scarce  in  agriculture  in  some  diBtxict-s^  and 
under  the  pressure  of  inconvenience  or  distress  from  that 
scarcity,  to  extend  the  use  of  labour  saving  machines.  Steam 
ploughing  has  fairly  "  turned  the  comer  of  profit."  The 
demand  for  '^  intelligent  force"  promises  to  be  accompanied  by 
larger  demands  for  "  intelligent  directors  of  force."  Hitherto 
there  has  been  as  much  successful  labour  saving  machinery 
unused  in  the  agricultural  districts,  as  there  is  of  sudi 
machinery  used,  and  mechanical  force  unused  is  unused  from 
the  want  of  intelligent  directors  of  it.  Even  in  manufactures 
intelligence  is  scarce  and  deficient  for  the  direction  of  steam 
force.  Mr.  Fairbaim  showed  some  time  ago,  that  as  much 
power  was  obtained  from  one  pound  of  coal  in  Comwally 
where  the  working  of  the  steam  engines  is  chiefly  on  the  piece- 
work principle,  as  in  Manchester  from  five.  Improvements 
have  since  oeen  made,  but  the  smoke  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  wasteful  work.  An  intelligent  engineman  will 
work  a  locomotive  with  half  the  coal  used  by  one  who  is 
unintelligent.  In  one  instance,  where  the  enginemen  were 
put  upon  piece-work  principle,  that  is,  were  paid  for  the 
amount  of  power  they  obtamed  out  of  a  given  quantity  of 
coal,  the  recluction  of  the  consiunption  of  coal  was  from  thirty 
down  to  seventeen.  But,  in  general,  employers  are  not  at  the 
pains  to  get  registries  or  to  attend  to  them.  The  application 
of  the  piece-work  principle  would  reduce  the  general  consump- 
tion of  coal  enonnously.  Where  the  causes  of  steam  boiler 
explosions  arc  ascertained,  they  are  generally  found  to  have 
been  the  result  of  unintelligent  direction.  Mr.  Fairbairn  has 
long  urged  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation  of  the  intelligence, 
for  the  direction  ^f  force,  by  improved  elementary  instruction. 
If  the  want  of  intelligent  direction  for  force  be  great  for 
manufactures,  it  is  still  greater  for  agriculture.  It  is  well 
known  that  steam  engines  scarcely  ever  do  the  duty  in  the 
farm-yard  that  they  do  in  the  yard  of  the  maker.  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  firm  which  lets  out  steam  power  for  agri- 
culture, that  it  is  always  conditional  that  they  send  men  whom 
they  know,  and  can  make  responsible  for  the  working  of  their 
engines,  for  they  cannot  trust  their  engines  in  such  hands  as 
are  at  present  to  be  got  amongst  farm  servants. 

To  obtain  more  intelligent  forces  and  directors  of  force 
needed  for  agriculture,  it  will  be  requisite  to  provide  suitably 
for  til  em  in  respect  to  habitations.  At  present  in  England, 
from  the  distances  of  the  labourers'  habitations  from  the  farms, 
it  often  happens  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  labourer's  force 
is  used  u]»  in   walking  to  and  from  the  field  where  he  i?  to 
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apply  it.  His  force  and  that  of  his  family  is  further  wasted  by 
the  disease  consequent  on  overcrowding,  and  by  the  inferior  • 
sanitary  condition  of  his  dwelling.  In  agriculture  as  in  manu- 
factures, it  will  be  found  to  pay  to  have  improved  habitations 
in  connection  with  places  of  work,  not  indeed  in  direct  rent, 
any  more  than  farm-houses  pay  in  direct  rent  apart  from  the 
land,  but  as  practical  additions  to  wages,  and  as  means  of 
obtaining  and  keeping  a  respectable,  intelligent,  and  steady 
description  of  labourers. 

The  economical  principles  which  I  have  indicated  as  evolved 
by  the  progress  of  m^hinery  in  manufactures,  may  be  expected 
to  be  attendant  on  the  extended  use  of  machinery  in  agriculture. 
On  impartial  examination,  on  economical  grounds,  it  will,  I 
conceive,  be  found,  that  the  fitting  intelligence  needed  to  be 
combined  with  productive  manual  force,  as  well  as  to  direct 
mechanical  force  needed  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  manu- 
factures, must  be  obtained  by  improved  elementary  instruction 
in  the  school-room,  combined  with  the  interest  which  stimu- 
lates intelligence  on  the  half-school  time  principle  in  agricul- 
ture. Parents  of  the  wage  classes  on  the  one  side,  and 
employers  on  the  other,  have  to  be  informed  that  by  proper 
training  the  value  of  the  young,  as  intelligent  force,  may 
be  augmented  by  at  least  one-fifth,  and  as  ^^  intelligent  direc- 
tors of  force"  by  more  than  one-third. 

If  the  advanced  economical  principles  deducible  from  the 
progress  of  production  in  manufactures,  be  applied  to  an  im- 

E roved  production  in  agriculture,  as  by  the  reduction  of  estab- 
shment  charges,  by  high  cultivation  and  the  extended  use  of 
labour-saving  macnines,  whilst  as  in  manufactures  production 
will  be  increased,  prices  to  the  consumers  will  be  reduced, 
wages  will  be  advanced,  and  the  net  profits  of  the  capital  will 
be  augmented.  The  concurrent  advance  of  agricultural  as 
well  as  manufacturing  production  will  be  attended  on  the  one 
hand  by  improved  demands  and  on  the  other  by  improved 
supplies,  between  more  intelligent  populations,  and  mutual 
physical,  moral,  and  social  elevation. 
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Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Department 

ACTS  OF  PABLIAMBNT. 

THE  followiDg  Acts  which  refer  to  the  special  object  of  this 
Department  have  passed  since  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  1863  :— 

1.  Penal  Servitude  Amendment  Act, — The  royal  assent  was  given 
on  July  25, 1864,  to  a  statute  in  which  are  embodied  several  important 
amendments  of  our  penal  system.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
great  principles  which  have  always  found  persistent  advocacy  in 
this  Association,  have  at  length  been  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
and  are  now  carried  into  practical  effect  as  the  actual  law  of  the 
land.  These  principles  are,  severity  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
punishment,  enlargement  of  the  period  for  which  the  minimum 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  should  be  passed,  strict  enforcement  of 
the  conditions  endorsed  upon  the  licences  granted  to  convicts  at 
large  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  the  more  efficient 
supervision  of  such  convicts  by  the  police,  and  a  better  system  of 
inducing  habits  of  industry  and  good  conduct  during  imprisonment 
through  a  judicious  distribution  of  marks. 

With  respect  to  the  length  of  sentences,  the  second  section  of  the 
Act  (27  &  28  Vict  c.  47)  enacts  that  five  years  shall  be  the  minimum 
period  for  which  sentences  of  penal  servitude  shall  be  passed.  And 
that  after  previous  conviction  of  any  crime  punishable  with  penal 
servitude,  no  sentence  of  less  than  seven  years'  penal  servitude 
shall  be  passed.  Again,  the  principle  of  police  supervision  has 
been  expressly  and  fblly  conceded.  The  law  now  in  force  with 
respect  to  the  supervision  of  licensed  convicts  is  shortly  this  :  Every 
holder  of  a  licence  who  shall  be  at  large  in  the  United  Kingdom 
must  report  himself  to  the  chief  police  station  of  the  borough,  or  police 
division  (in  Ireland  to  the  constabulary  station  of  the  locality),  to 
which  he  may  go  within  three  days  after  his  arrival  therein.  Male 
convicts  thus  at  large  are  bound  to  report  themselves  as  above,  once 
in  each  month.  And  before  migrating  from  one  police  district  to 
another,  the  licence-holder  must  intimate  his  intention  so  to  do  to 
the  police  or  constabulary  station  to  which  he  last  reported  himself. 
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Every  infringement  of  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statute, 
is  a  misdemeanor  and,  ipso  facto,  involves  a  revocation  of  the 
licence.  In  like  manner  the  licence  is  cancelled  by  a  conviction  for 
any  indictable  offence. 

The  subject  of  intermediate  prisons,  though  very  fully  considered 
by  the  Koyal  Commissioners,  is  not  at  all  adverted  to  in  the  recent 
Act.  With  our  present  machinery  for  executing  our  penal  laws, 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  so  great  and  valuable  a  reform 
should  be  at  once  conceded.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
administration  of  the  present  system  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  pave 
the  way  for  this  most  important  desideratum. 

The  circular  letter  recently  addressed  by  the  Home  Secretary  to 
Her  Majesty's  Judges,  may  be  taken  as  explanatory  of  the  constrac- 
tion  put  upon  the  statute  by  the  executive.  It  is  a  document  of 
considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  indicate  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  a  firm  determination  to  strictly  carry  into 
effect  the  excellent  provisions  of  the  recent  Act. 

2.  Judgment y  cf-c,  Lato  Amendment  Act,  27  ^  28  Vict.  c.  112. — 
This  Act  provides  that  no  future  judgments  shall  affect  any  land 
until  such  land  shall  have  been  delivered  in  execution  ;  and  enables 
(section  3)  any  creditor  to  whom  any  land  shall  have  been  actually 
delivered  in  execution,  to  obtain  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  upon 
petition,  in  a  summary  way,  an  order  for  the  sale  of  his  debtor^s 
interest  in  such  land.  Purchasers  with  or  without  notice- will  not 
therefore  be  bound  by  any  future  judgments  till  the  creditor  is  in 
possession.  The  Act  contains  provisions  for  registration  of  execo- 
tions  for  the  security  of  intending  purchasers. 

BILLS. 

The  following  Bills  were  introduced  during  the  last  Session  bnt 
failed  to  pass  into  law. 

1.  The  County  Court  Acts  Amendment  Bill. — The  Committee 
having  carefully  considered  this  Bill  in  detail,  drew  up  a  Report 
in  which  after  briefly  describing  its  provisions,  they  stated  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  changes  it  proposed  to  make  :  par- 
ticularly those  upon  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  that 
facilities  should  be  given  to  the  working  classes  for  obtaining  credit 

Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  concerning  this  question  of 
credit.  Mr.  M'Culioch,  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  has  gone  bo 
far  as  to  advocate  the  total  abolition  of  all  actions  for  debt  under 
£50 — his  chief  argument  being  contained  in  the  following  passage. 
"  One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  present  system  is  the  sort 
of  thraldom  in  which  it  keeps  thousands  of  labourers  and  other 
individuals  whom  the  improper  facilities  for  obt4iining  credit  origin- 
ally led  into  debt.  Such  persons  dare  not  leave  the  shops  to  which 
they  owe  accounts  ;  and  they  dare  neither  object  to  the  quality  of 
the  goods  offered  to  them,  nor  to  the  prices  charged.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  truly  observed  that  *  he  that  owes  more  than  ho  can  pay,  is  often 
obliged   to  bribe  his  creditor  to  \)eiti<ince  by  increasing  his  debt. 
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Worse  and  worse  commodities  at  a  higher  and  higher  price  are 
forced  upon  him  ;  he  is  impoverished  by  compulsive  traffic  ;  and  at 
last  overwhelmed  in  the  common  receptacles  of  misery  by  debts 
which  without  his  own  consent  were  accumulated  upon  his  head.' 
By  taking  away  all  right  of  action  upon  small  debts,  this  system  of 
invisible  but  substantial  coercion  would  be  put  an  end  to.  The 
tradesman  would  take  care  who  got,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  his 
books ;  and,  instead  of  forcing  articles  upon  his  customer,  would 
cease  to  furnish  him  with  any,  unless  he  was  found  regular  in 
making  his  payments  ;  while  the  customer  to  whom  credit  was  of 
importance  would  know  that  his  only  chance  of  obtaining  it  would 
depend  on  his  character  and  reputation  for  punctuality.  The  abuses 
of  the  sort  now  alluded  to,  that  grew  out  of  what  has  been  denomi- 
nated the  truck  system,  justly  occasioned  its  abolition;  but  these 
were  trifling  compared  with  those  which  originate  on  the  bringing 
of  petty  debts  within  the  pale  of  the  law." 

Mr.  Sheriff  Hallard,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  last 
autumn  at  Edinburgh,*  while  rejecting  the  proposal  of  Mr.  M*Culloch 
as  far  too  wide,  proposes  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Tippling 
Act  to  the  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  in  other  words,  to  abolish 
all  actions  for  such  necessaries,  as  between  retailer  and  consumer, 
where  the  amount  of  each  transaction  is  under  20;.  The  avowed 
object  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Hallard,  who  says  that  he  speaks  from  long 
experience  as  a  small  debt  judge,  is  to  substitute  cash  payments  for 
the  credit  system,  as  the  general  rule,  and  to  leave  the  working  man 
to  obtain  credit,  when  absolutely  necessary,  by  his  character  for 
honesty  and  punctuality  of  payment.  The  system  of  what  is  termed 
**  arrestment  of  wages  "  in  Scotland,  is  remarked  upon  in  the  same 
tone  by  Mr.  George  Anderson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Association, 
at  Glasgow,  in  1860,f  his  allegation  being  that  the  credit  created  by 
the  system  leads  to  improvidence  and  to  dishonesty,  both  in  dealer 
and  customer.  The  LfOrd  Chancellor  in  his  speech  of  the  7th  of  May 
last,  when  introducing  the  Bill,  states  this  view  strongly : — ^'  As 
soon,"  he  says,  "  as  the  county  courts  were  established,  there  grew 
up  along  with  them  an  infinite  expansion  of  credit ;  small  shop- 
keepers gave  credit  in  every  village  ;  pedlars  went  from  cottage  to 
cottage  offering  credit ;  every  kind  of  temptation  was  held  out  to  the 
improvidence,  thoughtlessness,  and  self-indulgence  of  the  poor  man. 
It  is  his  misfortune  that  he  now  obtains  credit  ad  libitum.^*  Several 
of  the  county  court  judges,  in  their  replies  to  questions  addressed 
to  them  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  March  11,  1863,  admit  that  the 
county  courts  afford  excessive  facility  for  credit,  and  that  it  would 
be  well,  if  possible,  to  modify  the  present  system.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  example  of  the  co-operative  societies  shows  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  habit  of  cash  payments,  and  the  great 
advantages,  both  pecuniary  and  moral,  which  result  to  the  operative 
classes  therefrom. 

*  See  Trantactions,  1868,  p.  167.  t  See  Traruactiom,  1860,  p.  743. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  urged  that  the  economy  of  readj 
moDcy  transactions  should  be  obtained  by  the  self-control  and  fore- 
sight of  those  whom  it  will  benefit,  and-  not  bj  any  legisl^tiTe 
interference  ;  and  that  the  very  instance  of  the  co-operative  socjetiea 
shows  that  the  possession  of  these  qunlitics  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  labouring  population.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,'  under  their  present  circumstances,  it  is  possible  for  the 
weekly  wage  classes  to  dispense  with  the  credit  system  ;  and  it  w 
certain  that  the  more  completely  the  creditor  is  deprived  of  legal 
remedy,  the  higher  is  the  price  which  the  debtor  will  have  to  pay 
for  all  necessary  ci'cdit ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  retail  tradesman 
would  be  compelled  to  charge  a  higher  price  for  his  articles,  in  order 
to  cover  tlie  additional  losses  lie  might  sustain.  The  repliea  of  the 
county  court  judges,  alre^idy  alluded  to,  seem  to  be  conclusive  on 
this  point.  Mr.  Bevan  shows  that,  by  the  custom  of  mining  in 
Cornwall,  no  payment  of  wages  is  actually  made  to  a  miner,  till  he 
has  been  working  two  months,  when  one  month's  wages  only  are 
paid,  so  that  every  miner  has  always  a  month's  wages  due  ;  it 
appears  that  in  South  Wales,  a  similar  custom,  but  extending  only 
to  one  week's  wages,  exists  with  respect  to  the  miners  ;  and  looking 
to  populations  thus  situated,  credit  seems  to  be  a  necessity.  Con- 
sidering the  vicissitudes  of  labour,  and  the  migratory  habits  of  many 
of  our  operatives,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  they  could  be 
independent  of  credit,  or  that  the  retail  tradesman  could  always  have 
the  means  of  knowing  the  clmracter  of  his  customers.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  has  argued  that  dc:\lin(Ts  with  the  working  classes  should 
bo  on  the  same  footing  as  those  with  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  that  the  creditor  should  rely  on  the  property  of  the  debtor  for  his 
security,  and  if  he  rashly  gives  credit,  without  ascertaining  the  ex- 
istence or  the  sufficiency  of  such  property,  he  must  be  content  to  lose 
his  debt.  But  to  this  it  is  replied  that  the  property  of  the  working 
man  is  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  solely  in  his  labour,  that 
often  living  in  lodgings,  and  having  few  chattels,  he  can  ofier  no 
assets  as  security,  and  that  it  is  therefore  only  reasonable  that  the 
law  should  provide  his  creditor  with  a  different  remedy  from  that 
usually  applied  to  other  classes. 

Upon  this  general  question  of  credit  the  Committee  offer  no 
decided  opinion,  but  they  wish  to  point  out  that  if  it  were  thought 
desirable  to  abolish  credit  the  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that 
the  enactment  proposed  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Hallard,  or  that  suggested  by 
Lord  Crauworth  of  abolishing  all  actions  under  £3,  would  be  much 
more  effective;  whereas  if  it  be  desirable  that  the  working  man  should 
be  able  to  obtain  credit,  or  in  other  words  to  give  security  to  his 
creditor,  then  the  Bill  went  too  far,  by  abolishing  what  seems  to  be 
the  only  sure  means  of  obtaining  payment. 

The  objections  urged  by  the  county  court  judges  against  the  abrogi^ 
tion  of  the  power  of  imprisonment  now  vested  in  them,  were  so 
strongly  supported  by  rc])re3cntntions  from  those  classes  which  would 
be  most  affected  by  the  change,  that  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 
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With  respect  to  the  third  part  of  the  Bill,  which  purported  to  in- 
troduce a  limited  system  of  equitable  jurisdiction  into  the  county 
courts,  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  generally  favourable,  and  the 
Committee  regret  that  this  improvement  has  fallen  through  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  measure. 

Attorneys^  and  Solicitors'  Remuneration^  ^c.,  Bill, — On  the  9th 
June  last,  a  Bill  bearing  this  title  was  brought  in  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  first  part  proposed  to  legalise  contracts  between 
attorneys  and  their  clients  as  to  *^  the  manner,  rate,  and  scale  of  their 
remuneration  "  for  professional  duties  either  past  or  future.  This 
change  had  loDg  been  advocated  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society. 
The  Bill  contained  three  other  parts,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
make  several  important  changes  in  the  law  of  real  property,  and 
after  the  second  reading  it  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Concentration  of  Courts*  BillsJ* — ^Very  late  in  the  session,  two 
Bills  were  introduced  by  the  Government,  one  to  enable  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  to  acquire 
a  site  for  the  erection  of  Courts  of  Justice  ;  the  other  a  money  Bill ; 
the  latter  was  withdrawn.  The  Attorney-General,  in  doing  so, 
stated  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  carry  it  through,  unless  it  were 
unopposed,  and  that  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  had  petitioned 
against  it.  He  undertook,  however,  to  introduce  the  Bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  next  session.  The  Courts  of  Justice  Site 
Bill  having  been  read  a  second  time,  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases, — The  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly,  for  providing  a  further  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  was  with- 
drawn. There  seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  for  some  more  satisfactory  mode  of  reviewing  the  facts 
in  criminal  cases  than  that  furnished  by  the  Home  Office :  but  the 
manner  in  which  this  reform  is  to  be  made  will  probably  give  rise  to 
much  discussion. 

A  Bill  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Law  of  Copyright, — This 
Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  who  had  not  reported  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  The  task  of  collecting,  reconciling,  and  amend- 
ing the  many  Acts  which  relate  to  literature,  the  drama,  and  the 
fine  arts,  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  will  require  great  caution 
and  judgment. 

Justices^  Procedure  Bill, — ^A  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  procedure 
before  justices  of  the  peace  out  of  quarter  sessions  in  England. 
This  Bill  was  prepared  by  our  fellow-member,  Mr.  Oke,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  contained  in  his  paper,  read  before 
the  Association  in  1862.  The  consolidation  which  it  aims  at  effect- 
ing was  recommended  by  the  Statute  Law  Commissioners,  in  1867, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  of  the  need 


*  See  Tramacti(mij  1862,  pp.  186, 210. 
J 
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for  its  legislative  completion.     It  was  only  introduced  late  iu  the 
session  in  order  that  it  might  be  considered  during  the  recess. 

Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity  {Ireland)  BilL^^^ 
The  first  Report  of  the  English  and  Irish  Law  and  Chancery  Com- 
mission recommended  that  the  system  of  practice  and  procedure  of 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity  in  Ireland  should  bo  assimi* 
lated  to  those  of  the  same  courts  in  England ;  whilst  certain  changes 
in  the  system  prevailing  in  the  latter  were  proposed.  Two  Bills  for 
carrying  into  eifect  the  proposal  of  the  Commissioners  with  respect 
to  the  Irish  Courts  w^ero  introduced  last  session.  The  Committee 
regret  to  say  that  these  Bills  were  not  pushed  forward  with  sufficient 
vigour  to  allow  of  their  being  passed. 

A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  Relating  to  Partnerships. — This  Bill 
had  the  same  object  (that  of  limiting  liability  in  private  partnerships) 
as  the  Bill  brought  in  last  session  and  withdrawn.f  There  were, 
however,  two  modifications.  The  clause  in  the  former  Bill  reqairing 
the  registration  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  each  partner  was 
omitted.  In  its  place  it  was  provided  that  all  partnerships,  whether 
limited  or  not,  might  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  firm.  The 
clauses  in  the  former  Bill  providing  for  settlement  of  partnership 
disputes  by  arbitration  were  also  omitted  in  this  Bill.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  in  Committee  of  an  amendment  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  all  limited  partnerships  should  have  the  word 
"  registered  "  added  to  the  name  of  the  firm,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Scholefield,  who  had  introduced  it. 


JIEPORTS    OP  COMMISSIONS  AND  COMMITTEES,   PUBLICATIOK8,    &C. 

Punishment  of  Death, — ^Tho  subject  of  capital  punishment  has 
again  been  brought  before  the  legislature  in  the  shape  of  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Ewart  for  a  Select  Committee.  The  result  of  the  debate  was 
that  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Neate,  the  Crown  has  been  addressed  for 
a  commission  "  to  inquire  into  tho  provisions  and  operation  of  the 
laws  under  which  the  punishment  of  death  is  now  inflicted  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  tho  manner  in  which  it  is  inflicted,  and  to 
report  whether  it  is  desirable  to  make  any  alteration  therein."  The 
terms  of  tho  commission  are  so  wide  as  to  allow  of  a  full  and  ex- 
haustive inquiiy  into  the  whole  question. 

Law  Reporting, — In  pursuance  of  a  requisition  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  a  meeting  was  held  in  December  last,  to  consider  the 
existing  system  of  Law  Reporting,  and  suggestions  for  its  amend- 
ment. At  this  meeting  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee, who  have  presented  a  Report  iu  which  they  propose  a  scheme 
for  bringing  tho  whole  system  of  Law  Reporting  under  the  control 
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of  a  council  of  fifteen,  two  of  whom  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  two  each  by  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the 
Middle  and  Inner  Temple,  one  each  by  Gray's  Inn  and  Serjeant's 
Inn,  and  two  by  Government  ;  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General 
and  Queen's  Advocate  to  be  ex-officio  members.  This  council  the 
Committee  suggest  should  be  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  or 
Charter.  The  Committee  recommend  that  the  reports  should  be 
'prepared  under  the  supervision  of  two  editors,  at  salaries  of  £600 
each  ;  that  there  should  be  eight  reporters  at  £500  each  ;  twelve  at 
£400  each  ;  two  at  £250  each,  and  two  at  £100  each.  That  the 
editors  and  reporters  should  be  barristers,  but  that  no  restriction 
should  be  placed  on  their  right  to  practice.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  contains  a  great  number  of  suggestions  as  to  the  financial 
management  of  the  reports  to  be  published  by  the  council.  The 
further  consideration  of  the  scheme  was  adjourned. 

Chancery  Fund  Commission. — A  very  valuable  Report  has  appeared 
from  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of 
the  Accountant-General's  department  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  Report  recommends  that  the  Accountant-General's  office  should 
be  reconstructed,  and  proposes  various  changes  in  the  relations 
between  that  office  and  the  Bank  of  England,  the  report  office,  and 
the  registrar's  office,  as  well  as  in  the  internal  work  of  the  office. 
Important  recommendations  are  made  as  regards  the  operations 
of  paying  money  and  transferring  stock  into  and  out  of  court. 
The  establishment  of  a  deposit  account  for  suitors'  money,  and  the 
allowance  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  cent,  upon  money  belong- 
ing to  suitors,  which  they  do  not  require  to  be  invested,  is  also 
recommended ;  but  the  propriety  of  making  any  alteration  in  the 
present  mode  of  buying  and  selling  stock  for  suitors  is  deferred 
until  the  establishment  of  such  deposit  account.  There  are  also 
very  valuable  proposals  as  regards  the  management  of  the  funds  in 
court. 

Indian  Civil  Code, — The  Committee  desire  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Department  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  prepare  a  co.de  of  law  for  India.  India  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  civilised  government  which  does 
not  possess  any  substantive  law.  Within  certain  local  limits  round 
the  three  presidency  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the 
law  is  indeed  fixed,  though  various ;  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
inhabitants,  who  form  of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the  population, 
being  entitled  to  their  own  laws  on  all  matters  of  inheritance,  and  suc- 
cession, and  contract ;  while  on  all  other  persons  and  in  other  matters 
the  law  of  England  is  exclusively  binding.  It  is,  however,  the  law  of 
England  as  it  existed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  George  I.,  when  the 
Recorder's  Court  of  Calcutta  was  established  by  royal  charter,  with 
the  addition  of  any  Acts  of  Parliament  since  passed  expressly 
relating  to  India,  of  the  laws  and  regulations  enacted  by  the 
Legislative  Council  of  India,  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  Indian 
Supreme  Courts.    But  outside  the  narrow  areas  of  the  presidency 
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districts  no  fixed  law  of  any  kind  is  administered  by  the  tribunals. 
The  Mofussil  or  Provincial  Courts  are  not  courts  of  law,  but  of 
equity  and  conscience,  the  judges  being  directed  to  decide  each  case 
as  it  arises  on  its  own  merits,  and  as  far  as  possible  according  to 
justice  and  reason.  But  finding  themselves  bound  by  the  maxim 
that  *^  equity  follows  the  law/'  the  judges  have  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  ascertain  the  particular  law  which  their  equity  should  follow 
for  each  litigant  ;  and  a  custom  has  grown  up  of  administering 
to  the  multifarious  races  and  tribes  of  our  Indian  empire  their  real 
or  supposed  laws  or  customs  ;  such  as,  to  the  Hindoo  and  Mahome- 
tan their  undoubted  codes,  to  tlie  Armenian  and  Parsee  their 
doubtful  usages.  Under  this  singular  and,  save  in  the  confusion 
of  mediseval  Europe,  unprecedented  state  of  things,  not  only  are 
the  judges  perplexed  and  justice  is  rendered  uncertain  by  a  compli* 
cation  of  laws,  but  the  courts,  as  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  long  since 
observed,  are  occasionally  driven  to  the  necessity  of  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  pedigree  of  a  litigant,  before  they  can  know  what 
rules  are  to  be  applied  to  his  case  ! 

These  mischiefs  were  pointed  out,  and  the  remedy,  being  the 
enactment  for  India  of  a  code  of  substantive  law,  was  suggested  by 
the  Indian  Law  Commissioners  more  than  twenty  years  since  ;  and 
their  opinions  were  approved  and  enforced  by  the  Commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  reform  of  the  Judicial  Establishments! 
Judicial  Procedure,  and  Laws  of  India,  &c.,  which  sat  some  years 
ago.  In  consequence  of  these  inquiries  and  representations  a  Penal 
Code  for  India  was  prepared  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  (then  Mr.) 
Macaulay,  and  a  general  code  of  procedure  in  civil  suits  was  also 
framed.  We  have  now  before  us,  in  the  First  Report  of  the  present 
Commissioners,  the  first  instalment  of  a  substantive  code  of  civil  law 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  portion  now 
published  deals  only  with  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  snccessioii, 
and  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  Hindoos  or  Mahometans.  The  law 
of  England  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  code,  but  such  modi- 
fications are  introduced  as  are  rendered  necessary  or  desirable  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  India.  For  instance,  no  distinction  is 
made  as  to  moveable  and  immoveable  property,  but  the  devolution  of 
both  is  to  be  governed  by  one  system  of  rules.  Again,  a  husband 
will  not  acquire  by  law  an  interest  in  his  wife's  property  during  her 
life,  and  a  married  woman  will  retain  her  powers  as  a  feme  sok. 
These  and  other  provisions  suited  to  the  habits  and  requirements  of 
the  population  of  India  make  it  probable  that,  at  some  future  time,  it 
may  be  found  feasible  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  code  to  Hindoos 
and  Mahometans  as  well  as  to  the  other  inhabitants. 

The  Committee  venture  to  express  tlieir  admiration  at  the  manner 
in  which  this  part  of  the  future  substantive  law  of  India  has  been 
prepared  ;  especially  with  regard  to  the  illustrations  introduced  after 
the  example  set  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  the  Penal  Code  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  must  express  their  belief  that  the  enactment  of  no 
civil  law  for  India,  however  well  framed,  can  be  of  avail  for  the 
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due  administration  of  justice,  unless  vigorous  means  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  judiciary,  and  elevate  the  bench  in  the  provincial  courts  to 
its  proper  position. 


THE  LAWS  OF  REAL  PROPERTY.* 


The  Laws  of  Settlement  and  Primogeniture.  By  J.  E. 
Thokold  Kogers,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

THE  members  of  this  Association  have  no  need  to  be  informed  that 
the  fundamental  postulate  of  all  social  and  economical  inquiries, 
is  that  which  estimates  all  human  institutions  by  their  general  utility, 
and  that  the  logical  method  by -which  all  existing  practices  and  all 
legislative  regulations  should  be  examined,  must  needs  be  sceptical. 
If  at  the  outset  of  any  research  into  facts  of  political  action,  of  social 
privilege,  of  legal  immunity,  of  legal  or  social  disability,  we  are  told 
that  an  existing  state  of  things  involves  a  right  which  we  must  hold 
sacred,  or  an  interest  which  is  special,  peculiar,  venerable,  and  which 
should  be  jealously  protected,  all  reasoning  is  at  an  end  ;  because 
the  only  ground  on  which  economical  reasonings  can  be  marshalled  is 
shifted,  and  becomes  a  quicksand.  And  similarly,  if  we  ar.o  answered 
by  the  common  retort  of  vulgar  optimism,  that  the  present  practice 
works  well ;  that  we  are,  since  a  certain  degree  of  social  prosperity 
is  co-ordinate  with  the  practice,  indebted  to  it  for  such  and  such 
economical  advantages,  and  are  thereupon,  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc, 
bidden  to  refrain  from  doubting  whether  greater  and  more  diffused 
advantages  would  not  ensue  from  a  removal  of  the  practice, — we  are 
as  before  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  reasoning,  because  such  a 
line  of  defence  renders  all  reason  nugatory.  Whatever  does  con- 
stitute the  social,  political,  and  legal  habit  of  a  nation,  has  in  all 
controversy  the  enormous  advantage  of  an  entrenched  position  ;  it  is 
too  much  to  assert  that  its  position  ought  not  to  be  assailed  because 
the  defenders  are  satisfied  that  their  lines  ought  to  be  impregnable. 
But  though  wo  may  be  persuaded  of  the  general  truth  of  these  two 
maxims — that  institutions  are  to  be  valued  by  their  direct  general 
utility,  and  that  they  should  be  examined  sceptically — we  shall  con- 
stantly need  to  be  reminded  of  these  maxims,  and  we  shall  almost 
invariably  if  not  always  find  that  the  defence  instituted  for  any  social 
or  legal  anomaly,  is  to  be  traced  either  to  the  avowed  or  covert 
design  of  protecting  some  special  interest,  or  to  the  desire  of  avoiding 
a  dangerous  scrutiny  into  facts,  by  the  bold  assertion  that  the  facts 
in  question  are  means  of  good  instead  of  being  causes  of  evil. 

Even  those  who  have  but  little  information  on  legal  history  arc 
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awaro  that  the  course  of  legislation  in  England  has,  from  very  early 
times,  been  of  a  protective  character ;  and  that  though  some  legal 
axioms  and  a  few  enactments  have  been  directed  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  privileges  and  the  strengthening  of  anomalous  rights, 
the  general  tendency  of  statutes,  and  (after  the  reformation  at  least) 
the  skill  of  conveyancers  have  served  the  end  of  bestowing  exceptional 
privileges  on  particular  interests.  The  statutes  of  labourers  enslaved 
the  agricultural  classes  by  determining  the  rates  of  their  wages,  and 
by  fixing  their  abode.  When,  in  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  the 
perpetuity  of  entailed  estates  was  invaded,  the  tenure,  till  our  own 
times,  was  unassailable  by  any  process  for  the  recovery  of  common 
debts.  When,  in  the  same  interest,  the  fiction  of  a  use  became  a  legal 
estate,  the  ingenuity  of  conveyancers  retained  as  against  the  general 
public  all  the  special  advantages  which  that  form  of  tenure  bestowed 
on  the  owner.  When  again  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  IL 
met,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  how  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Crown  which  had  been  derived  from  feudal  incidents  should  be 
recovered,  the  landowners  of  the  time  took  advantage  of  the  first  burst 
of  exuberant  loyalty  to  emancipate  their  estates,  and  adroitly 
transposed  the  burden  to  the  general  public,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
hereditary  excise.  The  power  of  settlement,  curtailed  in  its 
beginning  by  the  jealousy  with  which  the  law  looked  on  contingent 
remainders,  was  expanded  by  the  devices  of  conveyancers  till  it 
culminated  in  the  absurdities  of  Thellusson's  will.  And  we  all  know 
how,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  landowners,  protective  restrictions 
hampered  the  efforts  of  commerce,  stultified  the  calculations  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  beggared  the  day-labourer.  The  victory  of  free 
trade,  great  as  was  its  immediate  benefit,  was  still  more  important  in 
that  it  asserted  the  principle  that  special  legislature  for  particular, 
as  opposed  to  general,  interests,  was  mischievous  and  indefensible. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  concluded  that  because  the  principle  has 
been  declared  and  admitted,  it  has  been  practically  applied  to  all  the 
cases  which  are  subject  to  it. 

We  may  conclude  then  that,  prima  facie^  arrangements  like  those 
of  primogeniture  and  the  privilege  of  creating  a  strict  settlement,  are 
part  of  that  system  of  legislation  which  experience  tells  us  has  been 
always  characterised  by  consideration  for  particular  classes  of  per- 
sons in  opposition  to  what  constitutes  the  general  interests  of  society. 
It  may  very  well  be  the  case,  that  the  provisions  and  precautions  of 
law,  while  they  seem  to  further  special  ends,  may  defeat  or  seriously 
impair  them ;  or,  if  they  bring  about  certain  results  advantageous  or 
convenient  to  such  special  interests,  involve  at  the  same  time,  or 
subsequently,  inconveniences  or  dangers  to  the  very  interests  which 
they  profess  to  maintain.  The  custom  of  primogeniture  and  the 
privilege  of  strict  settlement  have  for  their  principal  purpose  the 
maintenance  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country.  They  may  be, 
however,  and  if  all  historical  ])arallels  can  be  relied  on,  will  be,  pow- 
erful causes  for  the  weakening  of  this  element  in  the  constitution. 
T  cannot  conceive  anything   more  dangerous  to  the  influence  and 
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even  the  reputation  of  any  class  in  society,  than  the  possession  of  a 
privilege  which  is  unknown  to  the  practice  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  which  is  unparalleled  in  any  other  civilised  state,  and 
which  is  seen  more  and  more  to  be  a  clumsy  device  for  maintaining 
unimpaired  the  social  position  of  a  few  great  families. 

I  am  not,  indeed,  concerned  in  this  paper  with  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  customs  of  primogeniture  and  strict  settlement,  and 
but  indirectly  with  the  social  effects  on  the  favourites  or  the  victims 
of  the  system.  But  in  the  defence  which  is  ordinarily  made  for  the 
practice,  it  is  common  to  find  that  the  advocate  of  primogeniture  bases 
his  reasonings  in  its  favour  on  the  necessity  there  is  for  assuring  a 
permanent  po^sition  to  one  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  of  supporting 
hereditary  rank  with  the  solid  buttress  of  hereditary  and  indefeasible 
possessions;  and  on  the  need,  it  may  be,  in  the  language  of  the  noble 
poet,  of  sacrificing  commerce  and  manufactures  to  the  life  of  an  old 
nobility. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  necessary  connection  between  primogeni- 
ture and  the  privilege  of  strict  settlement.  The  former  is  the  act 
of  law,  the  other  the  permission  of  the  law,  but  the  act  of  the  party. 
Primogeniture  has  its  beginnings,  if  not  at  the  commencement  of 
legal  memory,  at  least  at  so  remote  a  period  as  to  have  been  accepted 
as  a  lex  non  scripta.  Further,  it  seems  in  its  origin  to  have  applied 
generally  to  military  tenures,  and  but  variously  to  socage,  copyhold, 
and  burgage  holdings.  As  is  well  known,  it  never  prevailed  in 
Kent.  And  as  antiquaries  are  aware,  this  immunity  from  primo- 
geniture in  the  most  thickly  peopled  and  richest  part  of  ancient 
England,  was  not  due  to  the  base  nature  of  the  tenure  in  that  county. 
It  is  said  that  there  was  no  serfdom  in  Kent,  and  that  the  proof  of 
birth  in  Kent  was  held  by  the  courts  to  be  a  sufficient  bar  to  an 
action  in  villanage.  I  can  confirm  this  statement  negatively,  for 
out  of  many  hundred  farm  accounts  of  estates  situate  in  Kent,  which 
I  have  investigated  for  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards,  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  a  customary  service  or  a  customary  rent,  frequent 
as  they  are  in  the  records  of  estates  in  other  counties. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  common  law  right  of  primogeniture  was 
comparatively  of  little  significance  to  its  object  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  time  in  which  the  custom  became 
general.  Land  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  cheapest  of  commodities. 
It  was  commonly  let  at  from  3^.  to  6(/.  an  acre,  it  was  sold  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  years'  purchase,  and  the  scanty  rent  derived  from  the 
occupation  of  others  was  reduced  largely  by  the  onerous  burden  laid 
on  military  tenants.  Taxation  was  heavy  and  capricious.  Labour, 
relatively  to  production,  scanty  and  dear.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
at  the  present  time,  all  the  wealth  of  England  is  the  produce  of  the 
last  two  years'  labour.  The  statement  is  probably  an  exaggeration, 
though  of  course  the  value  of  real  property  in  this  country  is  incom- 
parably less  than  that  of  personal.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
there  was  but  little  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  this  country,  and  the 
two  great  schedules  of  property  were  land  and  its  produce,  the  state- 
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ment  would  be  literally  true.     Two  years'  produce  was  fully  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil. 

The  Association  will  noi,  however,  wish  to  hear  a  dissertation  on 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  so  complete  a  revolution  in  values  as 
has  occurred  in  the  rent  of  land,  or  to  euter  into  the  history  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  custom,  peculiar  to  England, 
of  casting  all  the  estate  on  one  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  beginnings  of  the 
practice  implied  very  different  conditions  from  those  which  now 
prevail,  and  that  an  inquiry  into  these  conditions  would  show  that 
a  change  in  the  custom  would  be  really  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  ancient  times  than  its  retention. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  England  primogeniture  is  the  rule.  By 
this  rule,  the  real  estate  of  an  intestate  person  is  cast  on  the  eldest 
male  descendant,  who  represents  him  in  right  of  blood.  Primogeni« 
ture  does  not  apply  except  in  cases  of  intestacy,  for  the  right  of  devise 
over  unsettled  estates  has  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  absolute, 
since  the  Restoration.'  Hence  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  hard- 
ship of  being  excluded  from  any  portion  of  an  intestate  estate,  the 
possible  reduction  to  beggary  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
father  who  has  failed  to  make  any  provision  by  will,  is  a  reasonable 
penalty  on  neglect  of  duty.  Vicarious  penalties,  however,  are  never 
held  to  be  just.  Even  when  actual  crimes  are  committed,  public 
opinion  is  strongly  adverse  to  the  extension  of  the  punishment  to 
parties  not  privy  to  the  offence.  A  forfeiture  for  treason  or  felony, 
which  falls  on  heirs,  is  offensive  to  the  public  conscience.  It  must 
needs  be  a  very  cogent  reason  which  could  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
disherison  for  intestacy.  And  such  a  reason  can  only  exist  in  case 
powerful  economical  benefits  or  overwhelming  political  necessities 
are  shown  to  bo  dependent  on  a  practice  so  alien  to  natural  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  perpetuity  of  an  entail  has  long 
ago  been  invaded,  the  i)rivilegc  of  strict  settlement  is  a  less  invi- 
dious, but  as  completely  effectual  a  means  for  the  perpetuation  of 
estates  as  the  ancient  system  of  conditional  grants.  Under  the  old 
disabilities  of  tenant  in  tail,  alienation  was  possible  on  failure  of 
donees  under  the  original  grant.  This  could  not  in  those  times 
have  been  a  rare  event.  It  was  only  when  a  claimant  could  show 
his  pedigree  from  the  first  donee,  that  the  discretionary  power  of 
alienation  was  forbidden  to  tenant  in  tail.  It  is  important  to  notice 
this,  because  it  is  very  often  said  in  answer  to  objections  alleged 
against  modern  conveyances,  called  generally,  but  incorrectly,  con- 
veyances of  entailed  est^ites,  that,  practically,  entails  do  not  exist  at 
all,  and  that  alienation  by  tenant  in  tail  is  as  possible  and  convenient 
as  that  of  tenant  in  fee  simple.  But  the  modern  substitute  of  the 
ancient  tenant  in  feetail  is  the  first  taker  under  a  strict  settlement, 
a  personage  whose  powers  are  vastly  more  limited  than  his  pre- 
sumed prototype,  and  by  this  system  of  strict  settlements  estates  are  . 
more  effectually  tied  up  than  they  were  of  old  under  the  statute  of 
13  Ed.  I. 
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At  present  the  tenant  of  any  estate  has  power  to  grant  to  himself 
or  others  an  interest  for  life  in  lands,  with  succession  to  as  many 
persons  in  being  as  he  wills  to  select,  and  with  remainder  in  tail  to 
the  unborn  children  of  as  many  of  such  persons  successively  as  he 
pleases.  Before  the  practice  of  uses,  no  grant  could  be  made  from 
a  tenant  to  himself.  An  estate  can  therefore  be,  and  of  course  is 
perpetually,  granted  to  non-existent  objects,  and  the  possibility  of 
such  an  estate  becoming  open  to  alienation  may  be  made,  and  of 
of  course  is  made,  indefinitely  remote.  Till  the  time  of  Thellusson's 
will,  the  power  of  the  tenant  of  an  estate  in  fee  was  even  larger. 
He  could  direct  the  accumulation  of  the  income  of  real  estate  during 
as  many  lives  in  being  as  he  might  think  proper  to  select,  and  limit 
feetail  in  the  accumulations  to  the  last  person  bom  before  the  decease 
of  all  the  parties  named  in  the  instrument  of  gift.  But  the  mad 
vanity  of  this  silly  old  man  called  for  some  change  in  the  existing 
powers  of  grantors.  Even  Lord  Eldon,  though  ho  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  will,  agreed  that  some  reform  was  necessary. 

The  law,  we  are  told,  abhors  a  perpetuity.  The  inalienability  of 
tenure  was  the  chief  article  in  the  indictment  against  tenants  in 
mortmain.  The  accumulation  of  land  in  few  hands  was  the  economi- 
cal argument  against  the  monastic  estates.  But  the  epoch  before  the 
Beformation  witnessed  no  such  absorption  of  the  soil  by  individuals, 
as  the  present  century  does.  In  the  last  year  of  Queen  Anne,  nearly 
4,000  freeholders  voted  in  a  contested  election  for  the  county  of 
Sussex.  It  is  not  likely  that  at  present  400  persons  could  be  found 
in  that  county,  having  estates  of  the  same  character  as  the  voters  had 
at  the  electoral  contest  of  1714. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  accumulation  of  real  estate  in  the  hands 
of  few  persons  is  due  to  natural  or  economical  causes.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  results  in  defiance  of  both.  The  laws  of  social  life  are 
based  as  completely  on  the  freedom  of  exchange  as  those  of  our 
moral  beiug  are  on  the  freedom  of  our  will.  To  withdraw  the  greater 
portion  of  the  soil  of  a  particular  country  from  the  contingency  of 
appraisement  by  granting  power  to  temporary  owners  of  making  a 
permanent  and  practically  inalienable  settlement,  is  as  great  and  pal- 
pable a  violation  of  the  condition  of  free  exchange  as  can  be  conceived. 
When  out  of  any  mass  containing  an  economical  value,  the  greater 
part  is  excluded  from  the  operations  of  the  market,  the  price  of  that 
which  does  remain  for  sale  is  unnaturally  inflated,  and  the  evils  con- 
sequent on  such  an  irregular  overvaluation  are,  when  any  pressure 
occurs,  greatly  exaggerated.  And  these  inconveniences  are  inten* 
sifled,  when  the  quantity  of  that  which  can  be  offered  for  sale  is 
necessarily  limited.  There  is  no  article  of  value  which  is  of  so 
paramount  a  significance  to  the  general  community,  and  which  should 
be,  because  absolutely  limited  in  quantity,  so  free  from  the  trammels 
of  inalienability  as  laud. 

No  person  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  ever  called  upon  to 
dispossess  himself  of  that  which  can  be  produced  indefinitely  by 
others.     But  when  an  exigency  arises,  this  right  of  property,  always 
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of  course  under  the  condition  of  adequate  compensation,  may  be  and 
is  invaded.  The  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town  would  not  consent 
that  the  owner  of  great  granaries  should  hold  his  interest  while  they 
were  starving.  When  for  public  purposes  of  utility  it  is  necessary  that 
rights  of  property  should  bo  extinguished,  the  general  interest  is 
constantly  overriding  personal  or  individual  ri«ht  or  sentiment  or 
sympathy.  But  there  is  no  kind  of  property  the  owner  of  which 
is  so  liable  to  this  compulsory  dispossession  as  land.  It  is  surely  no 
fiction  that  the  last  heir  of  all  estates  is  the  community,  because  the 
soil  being  the  property,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  the  nation  which 
subsists  on  its  surface,  and  the  usufruct  of  the  soil  alone  being,  for 
obvious  economical  reasons,  secured  to  individuals,  the  community 
neither  can  nor  will  abandon  the  ultimate  and  indefeasible  interesti 
which  it  has  in  the  land.  Even  then  if  society,  as  all  admit,  is  com- 
petent to  determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  individual  rights,  if 
it  can  in  its  interests  check  or  limit  the  power  which  each  of  its 
members  can  exercise  over  his  own  acts  and  the  acts  of  others,  still 
more  is  it  empowered  to  limit  the  duration  of  those  privileges  which 
are  granted  to  the  possessor  of  this  usufruct  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  still  more  is  it  justified  in  narrowly  scrutinising  the  eocial  and 
economical  consequences  of  that  privilege  of  binding  the  present 
and  the  next  generation  by  private  arrangement,  in  the  settlement  of 
estates.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  power  of  settlement  tends 
to  increased  production,  has  along  with  the  satifrfaction  of  an  indi- 
vidual's will  a  public  utility  dii-ect  or  indirect,  and  appreciable  by  the 
community  at  large,  the  right  of  tying  up  estate -j  is  a  public  good, 
analogous  to,  and  indeed  part  of  what  every  one  iidmits  to  be  desira- 
able,  the  security  of  poHscssion  in  the  fruits  of  labour  ;  and  such  a 
security  of  possession  in  instruments  of  labour  as  must  needs  be 
assured  before  labour  could  be  continuously  exercised.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  found  that  such  a  usurpation  of  right  upon  an 
existing  generation  as  is  involved  in  the  exclusion  of  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  country  from  the  operation  of  free  exchange, 
diminishes  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  is  the  cause  of  many 
social  and  economical  evils  ;  there  cannot  bo  any  sacredocss  in  the 
privilege  of  settlement  and  the  custom  of  primogeniture  which 
should  induce  men  to  acquiesce  in  the  mischief  which  they  sufier 
from  the  permission  accorded  to  those  peculiarities  in  their  social 
system. 

And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  existing  system  of  land  tenure 
in  England  checks  the  application  of  capital  to  the  soil.  We  need 
not,  in  order  to  show  this,  contrast  small  and  large  fanning,  peasant 
proprietorship  with  farmers'  rents,  the  division  of  the  soil  into 
numerous  small  farms,  as  in  France,  and,  indeed,  generally  on  the 
Continent,  with  the  comparatively  large  holdings  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  real  issue  in  the  discussion  of  the  efFects  of  primo- 
geniture and  strict  settlement  has  been  utterly  displaced  in  the 
importation  of  questions  like  the  above-named.  Still  more  irrelevant 
is  the  position,  that  those  who  object  to  the  existing  practice  desire 
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to  adopt  the  continental  system  of  compulsory  division,  or  any  other 
limitation  on  the  discretionary  power  of  a  testator,  in  the  choice  of 
objects  for  his  will. 

But  in  order  to  discover  what  the  practical  effect  of  the  English 
system  is,  we  should  compare  the  ordinary  productiveness  of  the  soil 
as  occupied  by  tenant  farmers  with  that  which  does  prevail  when 
capital  can  be  abundantly  supplied  to  the  soil,  at  the  discretion  either 
of  the  owner  or  of  a  tenant  at  a  long  lease,  or  a  tenant  who  has  secured 
such  covenants  as  guarantee  him  a  certain  remuneration  for  capital 
expended  on  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  holding. 

Now  all  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  increased  productiveness  due 
to  ownership  or  security  of  tenure.  I  do  not  discuss,  for  this  is  not 
putting  a  fair  case,-  whether  the  productiveness  of  land  in  England 
is  either  less  than  or  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  productiveness  of 
land  in  France  ;  but  I  assert  that  when  an  estate  is  owned  or  perma- 
nently occupied  with  fixity  of  tenure  by  the  agriculturist,  the 
result  is  a  vast  increase  of  production.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Mechi's 
balance  sheet  is,  as  some  agriculturists  have  asserted,  delusive, 
although  it  satisfies  its  author  ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  soil 
which  Mr.  Mechi  has  made  so  abundantly  fertile,  owes  all  its  adven- 
titious virtues  to  the  abundant  employment  of  capital  by  its  owner. 
For  the  passion  which  leads  men  to  beautify,  to  permanently  fertilise, 
to  discover  and  fully  call  into  activity  all  the  conveniences  and 
atilities  which  are  found  in  natural  agents,  requires  permanency  of 
property  and  immediateness  of  interests.  It  may  be  unlikely  that 
the  owner  will  ever  reap  the  full  fruit  of  his  own  expenditure  in 
his  own  person,  but  if  the  property  is  his  and  he  has  the  full  right  of 
alienation,  he  has  the  enjoyment  of  expectation,  and  the  conviction 
that  he  or  his  devisees  will  be  sufficiently  compensated  for  his 
labours  and  expense.  Those  people  always  make  the  best  use  of  that 
which  belongs  to  them,  who  know  that  it  is  absolutely  at  their  own 
disposal,  and  who  can  live  in  and  see  the  fruit  of  their  own  labours. 
The  picture  which  Michelet  draws  of  the  passionate  attachment 
displayed  by  the  French  peasant  to  his  homestead  and  farm  may 
indicate,  perhaps,  a  morbid  and  narrow  energy  ;  but  it  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  natural  bias  of  unrestricted  ownership,  and  proves  how 
far  more  painstaking,  farsighted,  and  persevering  is  the  labour  of  the 
owner  when  contrasted  with  the  languid  and  timid  practice  of  the 
temporary  occupier.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there  can  be 
any  active  spirit  of  enterprise  in  a  tenant  at  will. 

There  is  only  a  difference  in  degree  between  the  position  of  such 
a  tenant  and  that  of  the  occupier  under  the  terms  of  a  strict  settle- 
ment. The  whole  possession  of  such  a  person  is  a  contest  between 
opposing  interests.  If  he  desires  to  improve  his  estate  he  does  so  to 
the  advjiutage  of  an  individual  who  is  his  own  son,  indeed,  but 
who  is,  however,  from  his  birth  virtually  the  antagonist  of  his 
father.  To  improve  is  to  sacrifice  what  can  be  hoarded  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  younger  children.  If  he  is  thrifty  and  does  not 
improve,  he  has  constantly  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  depreciated 
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estate,  and  ilio  embarrassments  which  will  lead  his  heir,  in  case  he 
can  avoid  entering  during  his  ancestor*8  life  into  a  resettlement,  to 
sacrifice  the  present  for  the  future  ;  in  case  he  does,  to  preserve  the 
nominal  appearance  of  wealth  at  the  ex^Kinse  of  great  indebted- 
ness. It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  improving  and  experimental 
landlords  are,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  persons  with  estates  uiiencnm- 
bered  by  the  terms  of  a  settlement,  or  are  possessed  of  great  funds 
and  few  tastes. 

The  appearance  of  great  wealth,  and  the  fact  of  great  embarrass- 
ment can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  serious  moral  and  economical 
evils.  But  this  is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  landlords*  In 
discussing  some  of  the  questions  which  arose  out  of  the  controversj 
between  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  editor  of  the  Timcs^  the  EconomUt 
newspaper  called  attention  to  the  discrepancy  which  almost  always 
exists  between  the  nominal  and  actual  income  of  the  possessor  of  an 
estate  valued  at  £10,000  a  year,  and  showed  that,  in  the  vast  msyority 
of  cases,  the  spending  power  of  the  owner  was  limited*  to  a  fiflh  iH 
the  rent-roll.  Out  of  this  he  has  to  save  for  his  younger  sons  and 
daughters.  How  can  such  a  man  improve  or  develop  the  natural 
capacities  of  the  soil  ?  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  farmer,  with  an 
estate  to  cultivate  requiring  five  times  the  capital  which  he  can  devote 
to  it. 

It  is  obvious  to  answer  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  which 
has  made  advances  in  a8;riculturo  equal  to  those  which  have  been 
efiected  by  Great  Britain.  But  the  ai*gument  is  more  plausible  than 
sound.  In  the  first  place,  the  generality  of  the  statement  may  be 
doubted.  Largo  as  has  been  the  improvement  i:i  cereals,  roots,  and 
the  breeds  of  stock,  tlio  progress  made  in  this  1  branch  of  agriculture 
docs  not  exceed,  and  perhaps  not  equal,  the  skill  of  the  French  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  product.  Land  in  France,  on  which  the  choicest  and 
most  select  vintages  are  grown,  is  sold — I  make  the  statement  on 
the  authority  of  a  purchaser — at  not  less  than  £1,000  sterling  the 
English  acre.  And  though  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  portion  of  this 
price  is  due  to  fashion  or  habit,  yet  no  small  part  is  due  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  labours  of  the  vintage  are  superintended.  A 
vineyard  has  by  no  means  a  permanent  reputation  if  its  proprietor  be 
ignorant  or  negligent. 

Besides,  even  were  it  the  cose  that  agriculture  has  progressed  with 
greater  rapidity  in  England  than  in  France,  we  must  make  great 
allowance  for  the  comparative  abundance  of  capital  in  our  own 
country  ;  the  larger  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  those  habits  of  the 
people  derived  perhaps  from  their  physical  constitution,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate,  which  bring  about  the  greater  consump- 
tion of  bread  and  uioui.  It  is  not  the  improvement  of  breeds  in 
cattle  which  is  afibcted  by  tlio  present  tenure  of  land  in  Engl&nd  ;  the 
evil  manifests  itself  in  checking  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
soil,  an  improvement  which  the  landlord  cannot,  and  the  tenant  dare 
not  elTect.    And  as,  relatively  to  its  natural  fertility,  and  the  amount 
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of  its  surface  available  for  cultivation,  the  population  of  this  country 
exceeds  in  density  that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  except  perhaps 
Belgium,  the  economical  stimulus  to  improvement  should  be  the 
most  powerful. 

If  we  impede  the  equilibrium  which  should  exist  between  buyer 
and  seller,  by  artificial  limitations  on  either,  we  inflict  an  economical 
loss  on  both  parties,  and  the  greater  the  loss  the  more  uncertain  in 
its  application  is  Ihe  impediment.  It  was  felt  that  the  old  system 
of  tithes  was  a  hindrance  to  agriculture,  and  a  wrong  inflicted  on 
enterprise  and  skill.  But  the  evil  of  a  practice  which  locks  up 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  soil  from  legitimate  competition  is,  if 
real,  a  greater  public  mischief.  In  what  do  the  risks  inseparable 
from  the  limitations  on  the  exchange  of  land  differ  from  those 
attendant  on  the  confessed  nuisance  of  manorial  rights  in  copyhold 
tenures,  except  in  degree  ? 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  competition  for  the  use  of  land,  the 
degree  of  which  is  measured  by  rent,  is  very  different  from  competition 
for  the  purchase  of  land  which  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  years' 
purchase  at  which  the  land  is  valued.  To  compare  the  two  objects 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  comparing  impediments  put  on  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  money,  with  the  phenomena  of  the  rate  of 
discount. 

Some  of  the  worst  effects,  however,  of  this  system  of  accumulating 
land  in  few  hands,  and  in  the  diminution  of  facilities  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  freeholds,  are  to  be  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  community, 
and  especially  of  the  poor. 

It  is  my  lot  to  live  in  a  city  the  greater  part  of  whose  area  is 
owned  by  corporations.  Nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  surface  within 
the  academical  limits  of  Oxford,  more,  probably,  within  its  parlia- 
mentary boundaries,  is  the  property  of  the  colleges  and  the  city. 
Up  to  a  late  period,  these  corporations  were  disabled  from  letting 
lands,  even  for  building  purposes,  for  a  longer  term  than  forty 
years.  It  is  needless  to  say  they  were  not  open  to  those  necessities 
which  to  a  limited  extent  affect  ordinary  owners,  and  which  render 
the  alienation  of  land  to  some  extent  possible.  Except  in  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  pledge  their  income,  they  induced  even  a  worse 
state  than  is  done  by  the  needy  and  often  bankrupt  proprietors  of 
most  settled  estates.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  cannot 
improve.  They  cannot,  as  in  London  and  other  laige  towns,  where 
the  competition!  for  special  localities  is  at  the  maximum,  compel 
conditions  of  building,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  houses  in 
Oxford  are  high  rented,  miserably  built,  and,  being  for  the  most 
part  constructed  of  lath  and  plaster,  highly  unsafe.  Not  that  the 
corporation  or  the  lessee  gets  the  advantage  of  the  high  rent  paid 
by  the  tenant.  The  margin  devoured  by  the  necessity  of  perpetual 
repairs  is  larger  than  would  be  ordinarily  believed. 

But  where  house  rents  are  made  unnaturally  high  by  the  scanty 
amount  of  land  available  for  building  in  towns,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  heaviest  incidence  of  such  exceptional  dearness  is  in  the  cottages 
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of  the  poor.  The  worst  parts  of  Loinlou  aro  those  which  are  owned 
by  corporations.  But  a  few  years  a^^o,  the  whole  of  a  considerable 
town  in  the  north  of  Englanii  was  possessed  in  nearly  equal  moieties 
by  a  corporation  and  a  peer.  The  estate  of  the  corporation  was  incom- 
parably the  more  wretched.  \\y  a  process  familiar  to  many  persons 
here,  the  estate  of  the  corporation  was  alienated,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  many  proprietors.  At  i)resent,  the  peer's  moiety  has  nearly 
all  the  poverty  and  misery.  Xo  one  but  a  builder  will  improve  heartily 
another  man's  property  ;  none  but  insurance  oftices  will  ncgociatc  ter- 
minable annuities.  The  passion  for  land  or  house  in  fee  is  natural  and 
in  the  hi<;hest  sense  advantageous  to  the  community,  but  few  can 
]X)ssess  the  privilege  or  devolopo  the  social  benefits  of  the  posses- 
sion. Again,  look  at  the  effects  of  the  same  universal  ownership  in 
country  places.  In  order  to  lower  the  rates  in  parishes  of  which 
they  are  sole  owners,  it  is  common  for  country  gentlemen,  and 
many  of  them  are  metropolitiin  philanthropists,  to  forbid  the  building 
of  cottages,  to  suffer  those  which  exist  to  fall  into  decay,  and  in 
many  cases  to  pull  them  down.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  many  agricultural  districts  is  miserably  bad, 
both  morally  and  socially.  I  need  not  say  that  it  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  many  in  this  Association.  But  I  do  not  remember  that 
persons  have  ever  assigned  to  primogeniture  and  strict  settlement 
a  considerable  portion  of  these  miseries.  My  attention  has  been 
called  very  painfully  to  the  fact,  for  I  have  been  curate  of  a  parish 
for  seven  years,  which  is,  in  the  language  of  the  poor-law  board, 
called  "  open,"  but  is  .sun-ounded  by  other  parishes,  most  of  which 
were  tied  up  by  the  tenns  of  a  strict  settlement,  or  at  least  in  course 
of  being.  Here,  certainly,  as  far  as  external  causes  contribute  to 
moral  degradation  nnd  social  wretchedness,  the  peasantry  of  that 
parish  were  largely  demoralised  by  the  prudential  precautions  of  the 
neighbouiing  gentry. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  market  value  of  railway  stock 
would  have  stood  at  its  present  and  probably  permanent  rate,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  opportunity  given  to  the  landowners  to  drive  hard 
bargains  with  the  projectors  of  these  undertakings  ?  Wo  and  our 
children's  children  will  suffer  in  high  fares  and  scanty  conveniences, 
because  at  least  one-third  of  the  prime  cost  of  these  great  national 
works  has  been  contracted  in  order  to  bribe  landowners  and  to  fee 
advocates. 

Although  I  feel  strongly  how  unnatural  and  how  unfair  it  is  that 
an  existing  generation  in  behalf  of  particular  interests,  should  bind 
posterity  to  sanction  and  maintain  tlie  acts  of  dead  men,  and  cripple 
the  energies  of  the  living — idthou.^h  I  am  convinced  that  a  host  of 
miseries,  inequalities,  and  moral  and  poliiieal  evils  can  be  not  obscurely 
traced  to  primogeniture  and  the  power  of  settlement,  and  that  any 
possible  good  of  the  system  is  coiintrrbalancod  a  hundred-fold  by  the 
unciucstionable  mischief  to  whicli  it  gives  occasion — I  do  not  argue 
as  some  persons  do,  and  as  is  rcgularjy  asserted  by  ignorant  or  in- 
terested advocates  all  do  who  object  lo  the  present  system,  that  land 
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should  be  forcibly  subdivided,  either  by  direct  iuvasion  of  existing 
interests,  or  by  abolishing  the  privilege  of  devise.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  take  away  the  right  of  disposition  by  will  of  that  which  an 
individual  has  acquired  or  inherited,  another  to  confer  large  powers 
on  testators  of  binding  posterity.  Surely  it  is  enough  to  allow 
persons  to  devise  in  absolute  ownership.  The  law  limits  gifts  in 
mortmain,  not  we  may  be  persuaded  for  the  absurd  cause  which  forms 
the  preamble  to  the  so-called  "  Mortmain  Act,"  but  because  this 
form  of  tenure,  if  at  all  extensive,  is  open  to  grave  economical  objec- 
tions.    But  a  strict  settlement  is  virtually  a  tenancy  in  mortmain. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  clear  whether  the  English  law  does  not  more  com- 
pletely fetter  the  real  privilege  of  devise,  than  the  French  does. 
By  the  latter  a  portion  of  an  estate  is  always  at  the  testator's  discre- 
tion. But  the  English  law  by  laying  such  emphasis  on  the  interests 
of  heirs,  virtually  compromises  the  freedom  of  a  testator.  If  a  man 
have  no  lineal  descendants,  and  no  near  collaterals,  and  being  igno- 
rant of  remote  ones,  or  indifferent  to  them,  employs  the  liberty  of 
alienation  in  favour  of  strangers  in  his  will,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  some 
low  attorney  will  hunt  up  the  heir-at-law,  and  successfully  question 
the  testator's  sanity. 

Mr.  M*Culloch,  the  only  economist  of  the  present  day  who 
has  defended  primogeniture,  employs  two  familiar  arguments  in 
favour  of  it.  They  are  that  the  custom  of  bestowing  the  whole  of 
a  deceased  person's  real  estate  on  his  eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  other  sons  and  daughters,  secures  the  existence  of  a  large  body 
of  men  who  give  a  tone  to  society,  and  maintain  a  true  subordination 
of  rank ;  and  that  the  compulsory  poverty  of  the  younger  sons  is  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  exertion.  Mr.  M*Culloch  is  probably  too  good 
an  historian  to  assert,  as  some  people  do,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
political  liberties  to  the  landed  aristocracy  of  this  country. 

But  both  Mr.  M*Culloch's  arguments  are  false,  or,  at  least,  irre- 
levant. It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  are  many  English  noblemen 
and  great  landed  proprietors  whose  characters  are  deserving  of  all 
praise,  and  whose  social  influence  is  used  for  good.  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  such  persons  do  services  to  society  which  could  not, 
perhaps,  be  secured,  or  even  expected,  were  the  vast  estates  which 
they  possess  distributed  instead  of  being  accumulated,  though  I 
should  be  as  far  from  admitting  that  they  can  lay  claim  to  all  the 
good  influences  which  affect  us.  But  there  is  a  reverse  to  the  pic- 
ture. One  side  of  the  shield  may  bo  gold,  but  the  other  is  of  the 
basest  metal.  It  is  not  rarely  that  we  hear  of  men  in  this  exalted 
station  whose  life  is  a  mere  orgie  shared  by  harlots  and  jockeys. 
With  many  more  the  possession  of  such  wealth  is  the  excuse  for  a 
continual  career  of  the  emptiest  frivolities.  With  some  it  is  the 
material  from  which  to  gratify  the  most  insolent  caprice.  And 
there  is  nothing  so  mischievous  to  public  morality  as  the  existence 
of  a  large  body  of  men  whose  social  influence  is  necessarily  large, 
whose  position  enables  them  to  defy  the  wholesome  correction  of 
public  opinion,  and  whose  follies  and  vices  are  habitually  excused 
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ou  the  plea  of  the  bouiullcss  liberty  which  is  given  them  of  indulg- 
ing their  passions. 

Neither  is  it  true  in  fiict  that  the  destitution  of  a  younger  brother 
is  a  spur  to  exertion.  Luxury  during  a  father's  life,  and  narrow 
circumstances  after  his  death,  arc,  I  should  think,  the  weakest 
among  the  secondary  cauijes  wliich  might  incite  to  industr}-.  "We 
learn  on,  I  suppose,  good  authority,  that  such  younger  brothers  are 
too  generally  the  idlers  at  clubs,  and  the  purveyors  of  the  streets. 
It  is  asserted  iu  public  journals,  and  it  forms  a  great  part  of  the 
plots  of  novels.  And  though  novels  have  fiction  for  thoir  incidents 
they  cannot  sin  against  probabilit)-. 

But  even  if  the  victims  of  primogeniture  were  ever  so  industrions 
and  energetic,  the  system  cannot  in  any  fairness  claim  the  merit 
There  is  no  lack  of  industry  in  the  United  States,  where  no  primo- 
geniture exists.  A  Frenchman's  activity  may  bo  misdirected  and 
narrow^,  but  it  certainly  exists  in  great  intensity.  I  have  never 
heard  that  the  devotion  of  a  Belgian  or  a  Hollander  to  the  pursuit 
of  gain,  the  industry  which  Mr.  M'Culloeh,  I  suppose,  means,  Is 
languid  or  interrupted.  There  is  no  lack  of  energy  in  the  British 
colonies,  where  primogeniture  is  exploded.  Nay,  one  great  reproach 
against  these  so-called  dependencies,  is  the  existence  of  a  passion  for 
gain,  so  keen  as  to  induce  in  them  an  earnest  demand  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  mother  country  in  the  unscrupulous  eagerness  with  which 
they  occupy  the  property  of  their  loss  civilised  neighbours.  It  is 
too  much  to  say  that  the  notorious  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
character  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  system  which  takes  away  the  neces- 
sity of  energy  from  a  few,  which  discourages  energy  in  others,  and 
which  cannot  come  within  the  ambition  of  the  great  mass  of  hard- 
working industrious  members  of  society. 

There  is  reason  to  bolievc  that  this  accumulation  of  real  estate  in 
tho  hands  of  a  decreasing  number  of  proprietors  is  going  on  with 
great  rapidity.  With  very  little  variation  in  my  route,  I  could 
travel  through  the  whole  of  one  large  English  county,  and  a  half  of 
that  which  is  next  to  it,  on  the  land  of  only  three  proprietors. 

Even  if  this  accumulation  were  due  to  natural  causes,  and  not  to 
a  protective  anomaly,  it  would,  to  judge  from  the  past  history  of 
political  events,  bo  fraught  with  danger.  Privileges  shared  by  few, 
whether  the  privilege  be  the  creation  of  law,  or  tho  incident  of  a 
succession  of  facts,  are  always  dangerous  to  tho  possessor,  and  odious 
to  those  who  do  riOt  share  them.  In  an  age  of  violence,  they  are 
invaded  by  force.  In  a  state  of  .society,  ultimately  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  an  age  of  violence,  that  in  which  change  or  reform  are  orderly 
and  regular,  they  are  not  less  invaded.  Then  they  can  be  retained 
only  by  some  compulsory  sacrilice,  as  political  insignificance  or 
ostracism,  or  insulation. 

It  is  the  buaiuess  oi'  lawyers  in  ca«o  public  opinion  declares  un- 
mistakably ajiainst  primogeniture  suul  the  ])rivilego  of  strict  settle- 
ment to  provide  a  remedy.  That  wliicli  could  bo  supplied  for  the 
former  custom  is  obvious,  the  uuiversal  establishment  of  the  cna- 
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torn  of  gavelkind  in  cases  of  intestacy  over  all  property  real  as 
well  as  personal.  For  the  latter,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  hard- 
ship could  arise  were  the  powers  of  testators  confined  to  granting 
estates  in  as  largo  ownership  as  they  possess  themselves.  But 
the  legal  remedy  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  or  expedient 
for  the  writer  to  dwell  upon. 


The  Landowner  in  relation  to  the  State.     By  J.  T.  Danson, 
Barrister^at-Law. 

In  this  country  all  title  to  land  rests  upon  the  law.  The  law 
may  be  said  to  be  determined  by  the  sense  of  expediency  prevalent 
in  the  legislature,  for  the  time  being.  And  this  sense  of  expediency 
is,  in  turn,  the  aggregate  result  of  the  various  influences  operating 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  Foremost  among  these  influ- 
ences are  the  avowed  opinions  of  the  abler  writers  and  speakers  of 
our  time  ;  and  these,  as  of  late  made  known,  have  been,  to  some 
extent,  opposed  to  the  right  of  private  property  in  land,  as  at  pre- 
sent established.  In  the  presence  of  the  objections  thus  urged,  and 
with  deference  to  such  force  as  they  possess,  I  propose  to  consider 
what  is,  with  us,  practically,  the  basis  of  title  to  land  ;  and  by  mark- 
ing, as  precisely  as  may  be,  the  principles  on  which  it  rest?,  to  afford 
some  aid  towards  that  consistency  which  affords  the  best  security  at 
once  for  the  justice  and  the  permanence  of  our  legislation. 

The  ultimate  basis  of  title  is,  obviously,  to  bo  sought  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  landowner  to  the  State.  What,  in  the  abstract,  this 
relation  ought  to  be  is  not  in  dispute.  It  is  agreed  that  it  should 
be  such  as,  for  the  time  being,  may  bo  found  most  conducive  to  the 
common  weal.  What  it  is,  and  how  far,  practically,  it  conforms  to 
or  departs  from  this  standard,  are  questions  the  answers  to  which 
will  be  best  sought  by  reference  to  the  facts. 

Let  us  then  consider  of  what  the  landed  property  of  this  country 
consists,  and  by  whom  it  is  held!  And  to  this  end,  let  us  confine 
our  attention,  for  the  present,  to  England  and  Wales,  because^  as  to 
this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  requisite  data  are  more  easily 
obtained  and  verified ;  and,  in  point  of  principle,  it  is  sufficient  to 
bring  the  whole  subject  to  view. 

The  extent  of  the  land  may  be  taken  at  37,300,000  acres.  It  is 
inhabited  by  about  twenty  millions  of  persons. 

First,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  value  of  the  land,  in  different 
places,  is  extremely  various.  The  market  value  of  the  fee-simple 
in  some  places  does  not  exceed  a  few  shillings  per  acre,  and  in  others, 
in  and  near  the  centres  of  some  of  our  large  towns,  it  reaches  £50 
or  £60  per  square  yard,  or  say  £260,000  per  acre.  And,  in 
general,  this  value  varies  with  the  density  of  the  population. 

Next,  we  observe  that  it  is  not  all  private  property  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  has,  from  time  to  time,  been, 
and  is  still  being,  withdrawn  from  private  ownership,  vested  in  the 
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State,  and  applied  to  uses  of  which  every  inhabitant  of  the  coantrj 
can  equally  avail  himself ;  and  this  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is 
required  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  Then  it  will  be 
observed  that  what  is  thus  set  aside  for  public  use  is  everywhere 
commensurate  with  the  actual  or  expressed  wants  of  the  public. 

The  highways  may  be  estimated  to  cover,  at  this  time,  about 
560,000  acres;*  but  the  space  so  covered  is  extending  day  by 
day,  with  a  motion  closely  analagous  to  that  of  natural  growth. 
Canals  and  railways,  though  constructed  and  used  by  joint  stock 
companies  for  their  own  profit,  fall,  as  to  the  land  they  occupy,  into 
the  same  class.f 

•The  land  set  apart  for  canals,  if  their  length  be  taken  at  2,500 
miles,  and  the  average  width  occupied  at  fifty  feet,  will  amount  to 
about  15,000  acres. 

The  railways  of  England  and  TVales,  taken  at  the  end  of  1863,  at 
8,500  miles  in  length,  and  an  average  width  of  100  feet,  occupied 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Thus,  in  the  country,  the  roads,  including  highways,  canals  and 
railways,  appear  to  occupy  about  one  acre  in  sixty.  But  in  the 
towns,  the  public  streets  and  places  occupy  much  more;  and  the 
proportion  cannot  be  taken  at  less,  on  an  average,  than  from  one- 
third  to  two-fifths  of  the  area  of  each  town.  Where  the  land  is,  for 
private  purposes,  most  valuable,  it  sometimes  amounts  to  one-half. 

The  increased  value  of  the  land  when  covered  or  surrounded  with 
buildings  has  already  been  noticed.  The  proportion  of  this  more 
valuable  space  withdrawn  from  private  ownership  for  public  pur- 
poses can  only  be  estimated  by  reference  to  the  area  covered  by  the 
towns  themselves.     And  this  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  estimate. 

The  Registrar-General,  in  the  census  of  1861  (vol.  iii.,  pp.  100- 
104),  gives  781  as  the  number  of  '*  towns  "  in  England  and  Wales. 
But  this  includes  many  small  towns,  which  might  rather  be  called 
villages,  and  to  which  the  remark  I  have  just  made  might  not  be 
deemed  fairly  applicable. 

I  had  occasion  to  ascertain,  a  few  years  ago,  the  area  covered  by 
the  fifty-three  "  towns "  registered  for  the  two  counties  of  Lanca- 

*  The  turnpike  roads,  taken  at  25,000  mllea,  and  an  average  of  thirteen  yards 
wide,  give  about  a  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  acres.  Other  highways,  at 
120,000  mileB,  and  au  average  of  ten  yards  wide,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acreR.  Country  highways  usually  have  assigned  to  them  more  ground 
than  turn))ike  roads :  but  I  take  the  space  used  and  maintained  aa  roads,  and 
regard  the  remainder  rather  as  common,  it  being  so  used. 

t  The  land  has  been,  by  the  legislature,  withdrawn  from  private  ownershim 
and  set  apart  expressly  for  the  public  use.  The  tolls  leviable  are  limited  by  law; 
and  the  receivers  of  the  tolls  hold  their  rights  subject,  at  all  times,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  to  the  approval  of  the  State.  And  whether  a  road,  ma  a  turn- 
pike road,  be  managed  by  the  neighbouring  landowners,  in  the  capacity  of  trw- 
tees,  stimulated  by  their  interest  in  maintaining  good  roads,  chiefly  to  and 
through  their  own  land,  or  by  a  public  company  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  good 
dividends,  the  relation  of  each  party  to  the  State  would  seem  to  be,  as  far  M 
the  present  subject  is  concerned,  the  same.  In  other  countries  we  do  Me,  and  is 
this  country  we  may  see,  the  railways  held  and  managed  directly  by  the  State. 
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shire  and  Cheshire  by  the  census  of  1851.  In  doing  so,  I  added  to 
the  definition  of  the  R^istrar-General  the  condition  that  a  minimnm 
of  2,000  inhabitants  should  not  be  scattered  over  more  than  abont 
180  acres  of  ground.  I  found  the  total  area  to  be  about  67,000 
acres.  On  this  space  there  was  living,  at  that  date,  a  total  of 
1,610,000  persons,  giving  an  average,  including  streets,  &c.,  of  about 
twen^-four  persons  to  the  acre.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  mini- 
mum density  required  was  about  eleven  persons  per  acre.  The 
density  was  found  to  increase,  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  with 
the  size  of  the  town  ;  and  the  highest  density  was  found  in  Man- 
chester :  forty-one  persons  per  acre. 

By  the  census  of  1861  it  would  appear  that  the  "  towns"  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  covered  151,699  acres,  and  those  of  all  England 
and  Wales,  1,913,945  acres.  But  of  the  781  towns'  here  included, 
only  72  had  so  many  as  twenty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  towns  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  did  not  cover  more  than  about  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  acres. 

If  one-third  of  this  be  set  apart  as  occupied  by  streets  and  public 
places,  including  wharfs,  docks,  and  parks,  we  have  400,000  acres 
to  be  added  to  the  space  already  allotted  to  roads,  canals,  and  rail- 
ways. Thus  we  have  a  total  of  about  1,078,000  acres,*  a  great  part 
of  which  has  already  been  withdrawn  by  the  State  from  private 
ownership,  and  permanently  devoted  to  public  purposes  ;  and  this 
area  is  being,  year  by  year,  increased  with  the  progress  of  our  wealth 
and  population.  True,  the  extent  of  the  land  so  used  is  not  very 
great,  nor  is  it  increasing  with  very  great  rapidity,  but  it  marks 
conclusively  an  active  principle  materially  affecting  the  ownership  of 
land.  The  process  by  which  the  transfer  has  been  and  is  being 
effected,  illustrates  the  basis  of  private  title. 

The  area  still  held  as  private  property  may  be  taken  at  about 
thirty -six  millions  of  acres. 

Now,  who  are  the  private  owners  of  this  land  ?  This  we  have 
at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining,  even  approximately,  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  The  *' landowner,"  pure  and  simple,  as  he 
seems  most  frequently  to  present  himself  to  the  imagination  of  the 
theorist,  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  somewhat  rare.  I  mean  the 
owner  in  fee  simple,  who  occupies  just  what  he  owns.  It  would 
seem  that  such  men  are  rare  because  their  condition  has,  on  the  one 
hand,  become  inconsistent  with  a  judicious  and  enterprising  pursuit 
of  profit,  and  on  the  other,  cannot  be  made  subservient  to  the  only 
other  motive  which  in  this  country  leads  to  the  owning  of  much 
land  :  the  maintenance  of  the  hereditary  dignity  of  a  family. 

♦  Roads         660,000  acres. 

Canals         16,000      „ 

Railways 108,000      „ 

Streets,  Ac 400,000      ^ 

1,078,000      „ 
k2 
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Hero  we  touch,  inyoluntarily,  the  vexed  question  of  peasant  pro* 
prietorship.     But  wo  caunot  enter  upon  it.     It  must  be  sufficient  to 
state  as  a  fact,  that,  with  us,  small  farms  do  not  generally  pay,  even 
when  the  farmer  owns  the  land.   English  experience  has,  of  late  yean, 
been  lield  to  prove  that  the  first  requisite  to  good  farming  (the  land 
and  the  capital  being  supplied)  is  adequate  skill  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer.     And  this  requisite  is  held  to  be  wasted  if 
applied  to  a  breadth  of  land  much  loss  than  what  the  farmer  can  well 
look  after.     If  he  owns  his  own  land,  and  its  extent  bo  100  acres, 
and  the  freehold  be  worth  only  £30  an  acre,  he  sinks  £3,000  in  the 
land  :  at  least  three  times  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  work  it. 
And  such  is  the  competition  in  this  country  among  those  who  desire 
simply  to  own  land,  that  he  cannot  hope  to  realise,  as  owner,  upon  this^ 
the  market  value  of  his  land,  so  much,  on  an  average,  as  3  per  cent, 
per  annum.     But  10  per  cent,  would  be  a  very  moderate  return  on  the 
same  amount  invested  not  in,  but  on,  the  soil.    And  if  he  could  manage 
three  or  four  hundred  acres  as  well  as  100,  it  is  clear  that  by  sclHug 
his  100  acres,  and  taking  the  position  of  a  tenant,  as  to  a  larger 
farm,  he  would  invest  his  capital  to  much  greater  advantage.     In 
any  event,  by  keeping  his  capital  invested  in  the  land,  he  must  work 
at   a  disadvantage,  in  competition  with  other  faiiners  of  equal  or 
even  smaller  means.     The  pressure  of  this  disadvantage  wherever  it 
is  felt,  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  gradually  driving  out  of  existence 
the  remains  of  a  class  of  small  freeholders  which,  a  century  ago^ 
particularly  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  not  only  existed,  but 
in  some  Hcnse  flourished  ;  and  whose  condition  in  the  past,  as  now 
regarded  with  the  efiect  of  distance,  has  given  occasion  to  some  not 
very  well  considered  regrets  at  their  departure.      Science  ofiers 
much  aid  to  modern  farmers,  but  the  best  of  this  aid  is  offered  on 
conditions  the  small  farmers  cannot  comply  with. 

The  truth  is  that  owning  land  to  be  used  in  agricalture,  is  now, 
as  a  rule,  very  expensive — far  too  expensive  for  those  who  invest 
capital  for  profit.  It  has  become  a  luxury ;  and  is,  therefore,  very 
generally,  and  very  naturally,  left  to  those  who  can  afiTord  it — to 
those  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  small  return  upon  their  capital  in 
view  of  the  social  dignity  and  the  local  influence  commonly  enjoyed 
by  those  who  own  much  land.  Doubtless,  there  are  among  those 
who  own  much  land  many  who  well  understand  farming,  and  some 
who  practise  it  with  success.  But  they  tako  to  it  as  a  pastime 
rather  than  for  profit.  They  give  orders,  and  they  find  the  money, 
and  sometimes  they  use  skill  enough  to  get  their  amusement  without 
paying  very  dearly  for  it.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  farming  of  the  country 
is  done  by  the  men  to  whom  its  profits  afford  a  livelihood,  or  by 
farm-bailiffs  who  do,  all  through  the  year,  the  work  which  affords 
occasional  amusement  to  their  employers.  To  such  men  the  owning 
of  land  in  fee  is  found  to  be  a  loeing  game. 

Then  what  shall  wo  say  of  their  landlords— of  the  landowners, 
especially  so  called — who,  with  ample  wealth  and  leisure,  seek,  in  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  the  highest  form  of  existence  jet  discoT- 
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ered  by  Englishmen, — ^who  are  content,  in  order  to  secure  what  thej 
seek,  to  invest  (or  to  keep  invested)  large  sums  in  land  returning  from 
2  to  2J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  market  value.  For  these  are  the 
men  most  commonly  referred  to  when  the  theorist  refers  to  landowners 
as  a  class.  These  are,  undoubtedly,  they  whose  possessions  are  apt  to 
excite,  in  the  minds  of  the  landless,  doubts  of  the  justice  of  our  land 
laws.  But  are  they  entitled  to  be  regarded  in  any  exclusive  sense,  as 
the  owners  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom  ?  Do  they  realise,  in  any  satis* 
fiictory  way,  the  ideal  of  the  theorist  ?  As  we  all  know,  they  do  not 
usually  occupy  much  land  themselves ;  but,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
it  is  seldom  that  they  can,  in  any  but  a  limited  sense,  be  said  to  be 
the  owners  of  the  land  over  which,  for  the  time,  they  exercise  a  land- 
lord's control. 

In  a  very  large  majority  of  instances,  and  in  every  instance  of 
large  estates  retained  for  several  generations  in  the  same  family,  the 
ostensible  owner  has  only  a  life  interest.  And  even  this  life  interest 
is  commonly  subject  to  other  interests,  created  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  jointures,  mortgage  debts,  and  other  charges. 

The  possession  is  with  those  who  till  the  land;  and  to  them  goes 
a  lar^e  share  of  its  produce.  It  is  seldom  that  all  the  rest  remains 
with  the  nominal  owner  ;  and  for  the  dignity  of  his  nominal  owner- 
ship, as  we  have  seen,  he  pays  a  high  money  price.  Add  to  this 
price  the  dangerous  envy  of  the  ignorant  many,  and  the  price  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  much  too  high.  But  the  apparent  owner  is  often 
only  the  first  and  most  prominent  of  several  owners  sharing  the  rent. 
And  if  the  occupying  tenants  have  leases,  or  any  equivalent  interest, 
— as,  to  farm  well,  profitably,  and  safely,  they  must  have, — they,  too, 
are  among  the  real  owners.  So  that  any  attempt  to  trace  the  actual 
ownership  of  the  land  used  in  agriculture,  and  to  define  accurately 
the  class  owning  it,  brings  us  into  contact  with  a  body  of  persons 
far  more  numerous  and  various  than  might,  at  first,  be  anticipated. 
And  the  closer  our  examination,  the  surer  are  we  to  find  many  of 
these  owners  in  the  mercantile,  rather  than  in  the  so-called  land- 
owning world. 

The  census  of  1861,  in  its  list  of  occupations,  gives  30,766  as  the 
number  of  **  land  proprietors'*  in  England  and  Wales.  But  it  is  well 
known  that,  as  a  rule,  those  persons  only  have  described  themselves 
as  "  land  proprietors"  who  had  no  other  occupation.  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  greater  number  of  those  so  described  (15,635)  were  females. 
Here,  then,  we  have  clearly  no  indication  of  the  number  of  persons 
owning  land.  And  if,  passing  from  the  country  to  the  town,  it  be 
remembered  that  land  is  greatly  increased  in  value  by  being  built 
upon,  and  that  it  is  never  built  upon,  to  any  great  extent,  without 
being  divided  into  small  parcels,  and  among  owners  of  whom 
probably  not  one  would  describe  himself  as  a  land  proprietor,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  census  return  becomes  the  more  obvious,  not  to 
say  glaring. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  land  occupied  by  the  towns  is  in  extent 
oomparatively  small ;  but  in  value  it  is  comparatively  great. 
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The  income  deriyed  from  landed  property,  as  assessed  to  the 
income  tax,  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  year  1868,  was  upwards 
of  £120,000,000  sterling.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  incomes 
under  £100  a  year,  and  so  not  charged  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  saj 
that  this  tends  to  exclude  much  property  in  the  towns,  and  but 
little  in  the  country.  It  also  excludes  much  property  in  towns 
which,  being  of  a  public  character,  is  not  assessed.  The  proportion 
of  this  amount  drawn  from  land  used  in  agriculture,  and  for  all 
other  purposes  of  a  rural  description,  probably  did  not  exceed  one- 
third.  This  is  readily  shown.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  of  the 
entire  area  of  England  and  Wales  not  more  than  about  29,000,000 
of  acres  are  submitted,  in  any  degree,  to  cultivation.  But  if  we  take 
the  whole  area,  allowing  a  million  of  acres  for  the  towns  and  roads^ 
and  allow  an  average  rent  of  a  pound  sterling  per  acre,  we  have  a 
total  of  only  £36,000,000.  And  if  we  allow,  for  tithes,  mineral 
rents,  and  all  other  proceeds  of  a  similar  character,  the  ample  amoont 
of  four  millions  more,  we  have  but  a  total  of  £40,000,000 
a  year.  This  leaves  £80,000,000,  or  twice  that  amount,  for  the 
income  derived  from  the  land  already  withdrawn  fi-om  agricultore 
and  devoied  to  dwelling-houses  and  offices,  manufactories,  wharAi 
docks,  canals,  railways,  and  other  erections,  constituting,  seryiii^ 
or  connecting  our  towns.  But  the  mere  ownership  of  any  par^ 
however  valuable,  of  the  vast  mass  of  landed  property  thus  built 
upon  confers  no  local  dignity  or  influence.  The  **  landlord,"  in  a  towa, 
whether  he  be  the  ground  landlord  of  acres  of  buildings,  or  only  the 
leaseholder  of  a  furnished  house,  who  in  a  semi-menial  capaci^ 
waits  upon  his  tenants,  has  only  a  mercantile  connection  with 
those  from  whom  he  receives  rent.  Here  pride  has  no  conspicoons 
gratification.  Profit  only  is  regarded.  Hence  such  property  pays 
a  higher  rate  of  profit  If  we  take  this  rate,  as  regards  ^ 
landlord,  at  5  per  cent,  or  double  the  rate  derived  from  land 
employed  in  agriculture,  the  eighty  millions  of  income  assessed  will 
be  observed  to  represent  an  equal  market  value.  In  other  word% 
the  land  covered  by  the  towns,  small  as  is  its  comparative  area,  is 
already  as  valuable  as  all  the  rest  put  together.  Yet,  in  common 
parlance,  and  in  the  language  of  most  theorists,  the  one  is  mneh 
regarded,  and  the  other  very  little.  That  the  buildings  form,  in  tiie 
one  case,  a  very  lai*ge  proportion  of  the  property,  marks  only  a 
difference  of  degree.  There  can  be  little  if  any  land  now  used  is 
agriculture  within  the  United  Kingdom,  which  does  not  owe  some 
part  of  its  letting  value  to  such  erections  ;  and  it  is  well-known  that 
as  a  rule,  the  value  of  such  land  varies  much  more  with  the  invest- 
ments upon  it  in  roads,  drains,  fences,  and  buildings,  and  its 
proximity  to  a  town,  where  such  investments  are  still  greater,  than 
with  reference  to  any  natural  quality  it  may  popsess.  Land  is  not^ 
after  all,  more  necessary  for  a  field,  than  it  is  for  a  factory  ;  and  ta 
whatever  use  it  is  applied,  the  capital  sunk  in  or  upon  the  land 
must  be  held  by  the  same  title. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  number  of  our  landowners.    If  i9 
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1m>w  manj  persons  are  directly  interested  in  die  land  of  the  towns 
as  well  as  of  the  country,  it  becomes  obvious  that  we  can  hardly 
stop  short,  in  enumerating  "  owners,"  till  we  have  included  all  who 
have  any  capital  invested  in  a  fixed  form,  or,  in  other  words,  almost 
every  person  in  the  country  who  is  engaged,  directly  or  indirectly, 
otherwise  than  as  a  mere  servant,  in  any  department  of  its  business. 
A  few  vast  estates  may  indeed  be  put,  conspicuously,  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  ;  but  at  the  other  we  find  innumerable  plots,  basing  offices,  or 
workshops,  where  the  square  yards  of  the  workman,  professional  or 
mechanical,  are  worth  more  than  the  acres  of  the  farmer. 
Between  these  extremes,  how  endless  the  variety  of  properties  in 
land,  as  to  extent  and  use.  And  from  one  end  of  the  scale  to  the 
other,  how  numerous,  how  various,  and  how  widely  distributed,  are 
the  interests,  direct  and  indirect,  in  the  land  and  its  proceeds. 

Now  as  to  the  title  of  the  private  owner  of  land.  That  of  the  owner 
of  personal  or  movable  property  is  obvious  enough.  Society  has 
conceded  to  each  of  its  members  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  fruits  of 
bis  own  labour.  Land  is  observed  to  be  useless  to  man  till  he  has 
incorporated  with  it  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  the  more 
abundant,  and  the  more  permanent,  this  incorporation  becomes,  the 
better  for  the  community  at  large.  Accordingly  a  similar  right  has 
been  conceded  to  those  who  have  improved  the  land. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  private  appropriation  of  land  amounts  to  a 
species  of  **  monopoly,"  inasmuch  as  land  is  limited  in  quantity,  and 
its  possession  by  any  one  person  necessarily  excludes  all  others.  I 
admit  the  premises;  but  I  deny  the  conclusion.  Exclusive  possession 
of  land  is  no  more  a  monopoly,  on  these  grounds,  than  exclusive 
possession  of  gold.  For  instance  :  Let  A  hold  an  acre  of  land,  and  B 
a  X)oand  of  gold.  Let  C,  alleging  that  the  earth  is  ''  the  common 
inheritance  of  mankind,"  claim  to  share  the  land.  A  may  admit  the 
allegation,  but  deny  the  claim.  On  the  same  ground,  all  mankind 
may  claim  ;  and  neither  A  nor  0  have  a  title  ;  nor  is  there  any 
State  on  earth  competent  to  enforce  the  claim  of  the  co-owners  of 
A.  But  A,  by  the  laws  of  his  own  State,  and  of  all  others,  may 
X)oint  to  his  tillage,  and  his  fences  and  buildings,  as  evidence  of 
labour  bestowed  on  the  land,  whereby  the  land  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  mankind,  and  of  his  consequent  right  to  retain  possession  of 
it,  till  the  State  shall  order  otherwise,  and  pay  him  its  present  value. 

Let  D,  in  like  manner,  claim  of  B  a  share  of  the  pound  of  gold  ; 
and  the  answer  is  precisely  the  same.  The  gold,  as  a  mineral, 
formed  part  of  the  earth :  the  *'  common  inheritance."  Either  its 
owners  are  innumerable,  and  are  not  to  be  produced,  or  there  is  but 
one.  B  may  adduce  the  fact  of  the  gold  being  in  his  possession,  as 
evidence  of  labour  in  making  it  available  to  mankind,  and  so  of  his 
right  to  retain  possession.  The  particular  acre,  and  the  particular 
pound,  are  held  by  precisely  the  same  right.  Labour  has  separated 
tiiem  from  the  unappropriated  land,  and  from  the  unappropriated 
gold,  of  the  world,  and  made  of  them  private  property.     There  is 
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more  gold  of  the  same  quality^  to  be  had  at  the  same  price  :  the 
labour  of  making  it  available.  There  is  more  land,  also,  to  be  had 
at  the  same  price :  the  labour  of  making  it  available.  The  title  to 
each  is  the  same.  And  so  each  is  the  subject  of  a  monopoly,  or 
neither. 

Yet  A  did  not  make  the  land,  nor  did  B  make  the  gold.  There 
is,  in  the  world,  a  limited  quantity  of  each.  And  while  A  retains 
possession  of  the  particular  acre,  and  B  of  the  particular  pound  of 
gold,  no  one  else  can  have  either. 

Wherein,  then,  consists  the  difference,  quite  apparent,  between  the 
land  and  the  gold,  whence  has  been  deduced  this  notion  of  "  mono- 
poly," ns  regards  the  land  ?  In  this,  and  this  onlj  :  that  the  knd 
has  a  fixed  locality.  Locality  is,  as  to  land,  the  chief,  and  indeed 
almost  the  only,  basis  of  value.  Fertility  is  of  far  less  consequence, 
in  any  case  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  is  of  no  consequence  at  all.  One 
half,  in  value,  of  the  landed  property  of  England  has  its  value 
wholly  irrespective  of  fertility  ;  and  owes  its  value  entirely  to 
locality.  Ar.d,  as  to  the  whole  of  it^  its  fixed  locality  makes  it  inhe- 
rently and  unalterably  national.  To  superficial  observers  this  givei 
to  its  possession  the  aspect  of  a  monopoly.  But  under  this  appearance 
there  is  no  reality. 

The  i)ractical  results  of  the  concession  of  private  property  in  land 
are,  in  this  country,  more  fully  developed  than  they  are  anywhere  elae 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  uses  of  the  land  are  proportionately  various  and 
valuable.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  produces  vegetable  and  animal  food, 
it  affords  space  and  support  to  means  of  locomotion,  and  to  buildingv 
conducive  to  pleasure  and  to  profit  ;  it  affords  means  of  recreation; 
and  it  imparts  dignity  and  rural  infiuencc  to  those  who  own  it  in  large 
quantities.  But  it  does  all  these  things  in  greater  variety,  and  more 
efficiently,  than  elsewhere.  And  why  ?  Obviously,  because  with  oB) 
the  capital  sunk  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  is  far  greater  in  amount,  and  is  applied  with  more  experience^ 
more  skill,  and  more  entcrpritie,  than  is  available  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  improvement  of  the  land,  though  not  what  it 
might  be,  has  advanced  in  some  measure  with  the  general  progreH 
of  the  nation. 

And  if  it  be  asked  how  the  land  came  to  l>e  fitted  for,  and  to  be 
successfully  applied  to,  so  many  and  diverse,  yet  reconciled  uses,  or, 
in  other  words,  how  it  was  brought  into  a  condiflon  thus  to  maintain 
in  activity,  in  abundance,  and  in  harmony^  a  numerous  and  civilised 
population,  the  answer  is — that  all  this  has  been  done  by  the  invest- 
ment  of  capital  in  the  land,  under  the  stimulus  of  private  interest^ 
by  concedm^  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  land  to  individuals. 

To  describe  the  first  step  in  the  process  is  to  point  to  a  principle 
of  human  progress  hardly  loss  obvious  than  the  progress  itself.  It 
is  a  condition  ju'ccedent  to  any  use  of  the  land  implying  the  bestowal 
of  labour  upon  it,  that  he  who  ^o  bestows  his  labour  shall  be  assured 
of  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  land  in  question,  until  he  shall 
be  able  to  recover  the  fruits  of  his  labour.     Compliance  with  this 
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condition  was  essential  to  the  beginning  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  no 
less  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  it,  or  of  any  other  occupation 
requiring  a  fixed  possession  of  Innd,  at  the  present  hour.  In  this 
principle  we  find  the  original  justification  of  private  property  in 
land  :  the  basis  of  the  title.  And  in  the  same  principle  we  find 
the  limitation  of  the  title.  The  concession  was,  at  first,  conditional 
on  improvement.  And  this  condition  is  not  only  primary :  it  is 
perpetual. 

Regard  to  the  common  weal,  which  began  the  title,  may  also 
end  it  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  often  does  so.  If  my  land  lies  across  the 
line  of  a  necessary  public  road,  I  must  give  up  possession;  nay,  even 
if  it  be  made  apparent  to  the  State  that  the  public  good  would  be 
promoted  by  a  transfer  of  my  individual  right  to  other  individuals— 
as  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  dock,  or  other  work,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  though  also  for  private 
profit, — then,  also,  I  must  give  up  possession.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  present  value  of  the  land,  and  of  all  that  is  erected 
upon  it,  is  assessed,  and  paid  to  me.  The  implied  contract  between 
the  State  and  myself  is  thus  closed :  the  State  resuming  possession, 
and  paying  me,  in  the  market  value  of  the  land,  the  apparent  value 
of  the  improvements  made  on  the  faith  of  this  contract. 

The  same  principle  evidently  underlies  the  entire  extent  of  the  dis- 
cussion which,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  dif- 
ferent shapes,  is  now  being  carried  on  respecting  the  terms  of  agricul- 
tural tenancies,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  what  is  called  '^  tenant 
right.''  An  intelligent  use  of  land,  with  adequate  means,  and  with  a 
view  to  profit,  almost  inevitably  results  in  a  permanent  increase  of  its 
value  ;  and,  if  this  be  not  allowed  for,  in  the  relation  between  owners 
and  occupiers,  the  relation  must  often  involve  a  form  of  injustice 
analogous  to  that  of  which  the  landowner  himself  would  complain 
were  the  State  to  resume  possession  of  his  land  without  paying 
him  its  full  market  value. 

Whether  the  condition  that  the  land  shall  continue  to  be  used  in 
such  manner  as  may  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  community, 
might  not  be  better  enforced,  is,  just  now,  a  very  interesting  and 
pertinent  question.  The  condition  is  undoubtedly  attached  not 
only  to  the  original  concession,  but  also  to  the  present  continuance, 
of  private  property  in  land.  Its  enforcement  has  hitherto  been 
left  to  the  stimulus  of  private  interest.  But  private  interest  does 
not  always  prompt  men  to  the  pursuit  of  profit ;  and  what  it  does 
prompt  them  to  is  not  always  very  clearly  for  the  public  good. 
Land  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  often  held,  for  instance,  rather 
to  feed  the  pride  of  its  owner,  than  for  any  other  apparent  pur- 
pose. Here  it  may  be  said  that  private  enterprise  fails  in  its 
oflSce  ;  and  perhaps  the  State  might  justly  step  in  and  supply  the 
defect.  But  our  Government  is  not  well  adapted  to  supersede 
private  enterprise,  however  defective  or  futile  its  action.  Nor  is 
it  even  fitted  to  pronounce,  with  authority,  when  particular  owners 
are  not  making  a  sufficiently  good  use  of  their  land.    All  such  im- 
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proyement  involves  the  myestment  of  capital ;  and  we  have  in  tfak 
generation,  taken  much  time  and  trouble  to  aBsore  ouraelTes  that 
Ikws  interfering  with  the  investment  of  capital  must  be  either  uaelea 
or  mischievous.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  this  flaw  in  our  sjatenb— 
i^  all  things  considered,  it  be  one — is  traceable  to  a  defect  in  Iko 
action  of  the  State. 

If  wealthy  men,  seeking  worship,  find  it  most  eaaily,  and  moit 
abundantly,  through  the  holding  of  much  land — even  of  more  land 
than  they  are  disposed  to  take  care  of — the  buyers  of  such  wonhij^ 
risking,  as  they  do,  a  breach  of  the  condition  on  which  they  hold 
their  land,  may  be  wrong ;  but  they,  far  more  numerous,  who  tempt 
them  to  the  wrong,  by  rendering  the  worship,  have  no  very  dev 
right  to  complain  of  the  consequences.  And  however  this  may  bt^ 
the  origin  of  the  evil  lying  rather  in  the  drifl  of  public  opinion 
than  in  the  action  of  the  law,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  any  change 
in  the  law  would  cure  it.  This,  however,  is  a  question  to  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  presently. 


I  have   now  to  consider  the  objections  offered  to  the 
relation  of  the  landowner  to  the  State.     They  fall  into  two  < 
first,  those  denying  its  justice  in  the  abstract^  and  second,  tho06 
finding  fault  with  its  apparent  effect. 

"Where  its  justice  is  denied,  it  is  so  always,  more  or  less  openty, 
on  the  old  ground  that  the  earth  is  the  common  inheritance  of  man- 
kind. To  this  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  answer  that  the  valae  of  Ae 
inheritance  is  in  its  use  ;  and  that  apart  from  private  appropriation, 
and  with  such  exceptions  as  have  already  been  marked,  mankind  haTS 
not  yet  discovered  any  desirable  and  practicable  method  of  bringing 
it  into  use.  If  it  be  replied  that  this  mode  of  appropriation  is  caniad 
fiurther  than  is  necessary  to  effect  the  desired  purpose,  the  diaeaasion 
is  tacitly  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  second  form  of  objection ; 
and  the  argument  against  the  present  system  is  placed  upon  the  same 
ground  as  the  defence  :  that  of  present  expediency. 

Let  it  then  be  admitted  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  State  has,  for  tlw 
eommon  good,  permitted  n  few  to  take  that  which,  before  the 
State  existed,  belonged,  if  it  could  belong  to  any,  equally  to  alL  Oa 
the  other  it  must  be  conceded  that  what  was  so  taken,  does  not 
include  any  part  of  what  has  been  added  to  the  land,  or  to  its  Talos^ 
by  human  labour, — or  by  capital,  which  is  but  labour  accumulated. 

The  argument,  thus  stated,  rosolves  itself,  in  the  hands  of  the  bast 
anthorities,  into  a  suggestion, — ^first,  that  the  land  had  aome  Tales 
prior  to  its  appropriation,  or  that  it  has  now  some  value  distinct  ikom 
the  value  thus  attached  to  it  subsequent  to  its  appropriation  ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  State  on  behalf  of  the  community  at  large,  maj  now 
justly  reclaim  from  the  landowner  such  portion  of  his  property  as 
may  be  equivalent  to  the  supposed  original  or  natural  value.*     Bat 


*  This  view  of  the  sabjcct  may  be  traced,  in  onr  time,  notably,  to  Mr.  Bicsrdolli 
dsflnition  of  renU  ss  «*  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  whidi  is  paid  l» 
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there  seems  to  be  a  difficult  in  giying  to  this  suggestion  a  practical 
form.  Distarfoanoe  of  the  possession,  as  now  held,  unless  to  realise 
Bome  manifest  public  benefit,  and  then  only  on  payment  of  the 
present  market  value,  is  not  proposed.  Nor  has  any  definite 
proposal  ever,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  made  for  assessing  the 
assumed  natural  value  of  the  land.  That  land  differs  from  other 
property  in  occupying  a  fixed  locality,  from  which  locality  its  appro- 
priation must  needs  exclude,  in  some  sense,  all  mankind,  except  its 
owner,  is  obvious  enough.  But  from  this  fact  nothing  to  the  purpose 
has  hitherto  been  deduced. 

Mr.  Mill,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  those  who  have 
handled  this  question,  and  who  cannot  be  deemed  unduly  favourable 
to  the  landowners  as  a  class,  leaves  undefined  the  original  or  natural 
Talae  of  the  soil.  But  by  way  of  restoring  it*  or  its  equivalent, 
to  the  community,  he  proposes  to  levy  such  a  tax  upon  rent  as 
would  bring  into  the  cofiers  of  the  State,  for  the  common  benefit, 
the  whole,  or  a  portion,  of  *'  any  future  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land  arising  from  the  mere  action  of  natural  causes."  He  accom- 
panies this,  however,  with  the  condition  that  the  imposition  of  any 
snch  tax  shall  carry  with  it,  as  an  alternative,  a  tender  of  the  present 
market  value  of  the  land.  And  as,  with  this  condition,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  make  any  disposal  whatever  of 
the  land,  the  proposal  cannot  be  said  to  afiect  the  title.* 

The  practical  objections,  recently  urged,  seem  to  be  three  : — 

I.  That  under  our  present  system,  the  ownership  of  land  is  being, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  used  to  be,  gathered  into  few  hands. 

II.  That  the  agricultural  labourer  hardly  ever  owns  land,  and  so 
is  **  severed  from  the  soil  ; "  and 

m.  Xhat  the  large  estates  of  the  country  being  commonly  held 
in  strict  settlement,  the  owners  are  often  deprived  of  the  power  duly 
to  improve  the  land. 

These  objections,  it  will  be  observed,  are  applicable  only  to  land 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  and  therefore  to  not  more  than  about 
half,  in  valne,  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom,  as  regards  England  and 
Wales. 

As  to  the  first  objection — that  the  land  of  the  rural  districts  is 
passing  into  fewer  hands — assuming  it  to  be  so,  it  can  only  be  attri- 
bated  to  the  ordinary  action  of  supply  and  demand.  Those  amongst 
QS  who  have  the  desire,  and  the  means,  to  hold  large  estates,  paying 

the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  original  and  iDdestmctible  powers  of  the  soil,"  and 
mbaequently  to  the  opinions  avowed  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  '*  Principles  of  PoUtioal 
Eoonomy/'  Book  XL,  chap.  ii.  sect.  6,  and  applied  in  the  same  work.  Book  Y. 
chap.  ii.  sect  6. 

♦  Otherwise,  it  might  be  expedient  to  conrider,  with  some  care  (1)  what  Mr. 
Mill  means  by  ••  natural  causes ;  "  (2)  whether  the  State,  if  entitled  to  take  any 
inerease  of  value  arising  from  such  causes,  is  not,  correlatively,  bound  to  make 
good  any  decrease  of  value  arising  from  the  same  class  of  causes ;  and  (8)  why 
fixed  capital,  which  happens  to  be  connected  with  the  land,  should  be  subject 
to  such  curtailment  of  the  ordinary  chances  of  profit,  if  other  forms  of  fixod 
capital  be  exempted. 
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lees  than  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  cost,  are  few.  But  such  a 
desire  being  common  among  wealthy  men,  and  wealthy  men  being 
now  more  numerous  than  they  were,  the  demand  for  large  estates 
has  no  doubt  increased.  If  small  holders  think  fit  to  meet  the  de- 
mand by  selling,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  liberty  can  in  any  way  be  taken  from  them.  The 
only  remedy  seems  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  demand.  Yet  we  do 
not  desire  to  have  fewer  rich  men  amongst  us.  And,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that,  to  such  men, 
large  landed  estates  will  soon  cease  to  be  primary  objects  of  desiret 
Finally,  it  is,  as  yet,  rather  assumed  than  proved,  that  large  estates 
are  not  as  beneficial  to  the  community  as  small  ones. 

The  second  objection  amounts  to  an  assertion  that  the  law  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  enable  agricultural  labourers,  in  particular, 
to  own  plots  of  land  in  fee.  Is  this,  however,  really  desirable,  or 
practicable  ?  Of  all  the  facilities  for  improving  his  condition 
which  can  be  offered  to  an  intelligent  labourer,  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  none  is  so  valuable  as  that  which  enables  him  to  carry  his 
labour  to  the  best  market.  Perhaps  the  next  best  is  that  whick 
enables  him  to  invest,  at  once  safely  and  profitably,  and  so  as  to  be 
readily  available,  the  little  capital  his  industry  and  self-denial  may 
enable  him  to  accumulate.  Now  *' attachment  to  the  land,**  l^ 
owning  and  cultivating  a  bit  of  it,  diminishes  for  him  both  these 
facilities.  It  fixes  him  to  one  locality  for  the  sale  of  his  labour ; 
and  it  afibrds  him  for  his  savings  the  form  of  investment  which,  of 
all  others,  yields  the  smallest  return,  and  from  which  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  withdraw  money  quickly.  Give  to  a  labourer  a  bit  of  land 
in  fee  simple,  and,  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence,  will  be 
his  desire  to  sell  it,  and  turn  its  value  to  better  account.  It  i% 
perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  attachment  to  the  land,  for  those 
who  must  live  by  their  labour,  could  only  be  effected  in  this  country, 
by  serfdom,  or  some  condition  closely  analogous  to  it. 

The  third  objection,  to  the  system  of  family  settlement,  has  con- 
siderable weight.  The  system  is  objectionable,  even  in  theory,  u 
intended  to  make,  and  keej),  wealthy  families,  the  members  of  which 
may  not  possess  the  qualities  which  enable  men  to  retain  wealth. 
The  retention  of  wealth  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  appro- 
priate conduct.  The  system  of  family  settlement,  were  it  effectual, 
would  retain  wealth  in  particular  families  wholly  without  reference 
to  such  conduct.  Further,  the  elaborate  restraints  it  imposes 
on  the  hypothecation  or  alienation  of  land  has  locked  up  much  of 
the  land  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  not  capital 
to  improve  it  with,  and  who,  when  they  might  employ  to  this  end 
the  capital  of  others,  are  often  deterred  from  doing  so  by  a  mistaken 
sense  of  dignity.  When  means  of  production ,  other  than  these  settled 
estates,  are  found  apart  from  the  will  or  the  ability  to  turn  them 
to  profit4ible  use,  the  remedy  is  easily  found.  Capital,  meeting  ade- 
quate security,  is  invested,  and  the  resulting  profit  is  shared  upon 
principles  well  understood  and  readily  adapted  to  every  variety  of 
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circumstance.  But  he  who  is  about  to  siuk  his  capital  in  the 
land  of  another,  looks  for  assured  possession  of  the  land  for  a  term 
loDg  enough  to  secure  the  return  of  what  he  shall  sink,  with  a 
profit  sufficient  to  tempt  him  to  the  venture.  He  must,  for  that 
term,  be  the  real  master  of  the  soil.  And  the  sense  of  dominion 
which  is  gratified  by  landowning  is  apt  to  be  offended  by  such  mastery 
in  a  tenant.  It  is  true  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  profit:  but 
where  profit  has  yielded  to  pride  in  the  terms  on  which  the  land  is 
acquired  and  held,  mere  profit  cannot  be  expected  to  rule  its  use. 
And  where  profit  would  be  so  sought,  the  needful  power  of  dis- 
posal is  very  commonly  wanting.  The  tenant  for  life  has  but  a 
fleeting  tenure,  and  sometimes  cannot,  within  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment, give  the  tenant  a  lease  adequate  to  the  required  outlay.  Here, 
then,  we  find  the  settlement  system  operating,  as  respects  the  im- 
provement of  the  land,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  insecurity  of 
property  is  observed  to  operate  in  a  much  earlier  state  of  society. 
The  very  class  which,  by  protecting  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  gave  them 
assurance  of  the  harvest,  and  so  promoted  agriculture,  when  short 
tenancies  only  were  needed,  are  now  found  positively  obstructing 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  by  rendering  the  capital  of  the  tenant 
insecure.  The  landowner,  prizing  the  mastery  of  the  soil  rather 
for  show  than  for  use,  withholds  it  overmuch  from  the  tenant ;  and 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  possessions  of  his  family,  without  relying 
on  the  conduct  of  its  future  head,  so  ties  up  his  own  hands,  and  those 
of  his  successors,  that  though  the  land,  for  the  dignity  of  the  family, 
must  needs  be  kept,  it  cannot,  for  the  good  of  the  community,  be 
improved. 

As  to  a  remedy — the  State  has,  occasionally,  in  time  past,  inter- 
fered to  limit  the  power  of  landowners  in  settling  their  estates  ; 
but  only  when  this  power  has  been  so  exercised  as  to  become 
very  palpably  prejudicial  to  the  public  weal.  These  occasions 
have  been  few ;  and  it  is  manifestly  not  desirable  that  they 
should  be  frequent.  Whether  the  power  of  disposition  bo  exercised 
by  deed  or  will,  it  is  difficult  to  devise  any  mode  of  making  it  less, 
which  shall  not,  by  diminishing  the  market  value  of  landed  property, 
tend  also  to  check  precisely  that  which  we  seek  to  promote — the 
investment  of  capital  upon  or  in  connection  with  the  land.  What- 
ever is  sunk  in  the  freehold,  thenceforward  shares  its  conditions, 
and,  if  a  diminished  freedom  of  disposal  become  one  of  these  con- 
ditions, it  may  well  be  apprehended  that  such  investments  may  be 
checked.     This  is  not  desirable,  as  regards  the  community  at  large. 

We  have  already,  in  view  of  the  evident  and  permanent  value  of 
such  improvements  as  draining,  given  power  to  life-tenants  to  raise, 
by  a  charge  beyond  the  limits  of  their  settlement,  what  is  required 
for  such  purposes.  And  capitalists,  promptly  recognising  the  open* 
ing  to  profitable  investment  afforded  by  such  charges,  have  formed 
joint  stock  companies  to  supply  the  requisite  means,  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  law.  But  adl  such  measures  must  needs  be,  in  the 
beginning,  tentative,  and  in  the  end  only  exemplary.    Further,  thej 
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must  be  exceptional.  It  is  not  within  the  proper  office  of  the  State, 
as  defined  in  this  country,  to  discover  how  this  or  that  class  td 
capitalists  may  have  their  condition,  present  or  fatore,  improved, 
and  to  supply,  by  the  removal  of  self-imposed  fetters,  and  bj  tlio 
ingenuity,  and  on  the  responsibility,  of  Parliament,  the  needful  facili- 
ties for  all  such  improvement.  And  our  present  respect  for  the  po- 
sition of  the  landowner  would  be  seriously  diminished  were  it  mads 
apparent  that,  in  lieu  of  acting  as  a  warning  of  the  impolicy  of  orer- 
settlemeut,  this  measure  had  been  taken  as  a  warrant  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  system  only  one  incidental  result  of  which  it  was 
intended  to  provide  for. 

To  conclude — of  the  efforts  which  have  been,  and  are  being,  made, 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land,  and  thus  to  give  better  and  mors 
rapid  eflect  to  the  intelligence  of  the  community  in  dealing  with 
landed  property,  I  need  only  say  that  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  their 
success.  As  to  the  great  evils  now  arising  from  the  use  made  of  our 
law  of  entail,  I  look  hopefully  for  any  real  cure  rather  to  the  progresi 
of  public  opinion  towards  a  better  standard  of  social  dignity,  than  to 
any  legal  enactment  directly  invasive  of  the  power  of  disposal  now 
conceded  to  the  landowner.  And,  as  to  the  changes  recently  proposed 
or  suggested  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  altering  the  distribution  of  the 
land  by  law,  I  will  only  re-state  in  one  or  two  sentences  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  now,  and  what  I  trust  will  long  continue  to  be,  the 
actual  relation  of  the  landowner  of  England  to  the  State.  His  title 
is  derived  from  the  same  principle  as  the  title  to  all  other  property : 
that  which  awards  to  every  man  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  The  fixed 
locality,  and  uot^  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  limited  quantity,  of 
the  land,  gives  to  its  appropriation  the  appearance  of  a  monopoly. 
But  all  that  has  yet  been  said  upon  the  subject  has,  in  my  opinion, 
failed  to  fix  upon  it  the  reality  of  that  character. 

Undoubtedly,  landed  property  differs  from  other  property  ;  and 
the  difference  is  such  as  to  render  its  title  less  absolute,  as  against 
the  State.  But  the  difference  does  not  end  here.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  land  bears  with  it  a  permanent  liability  to 
the  fiscal  burdens  of  the  State.  It  is,  far  more  than  any  other 
property,  identified  with  the  general  condition  of  the  communi^. 
We  have  been  somewhat  loudly  reminded  of  late,  by  those  who  ars 
apt  to  deduce  their  principles  rather  from  what  they  are  most  familiar 
with  than  from  what  is  pertinent  to  the  matter,  that  this  identity  of 
interest  has,  in  the  recent  history  of  England,  proved  greatly  benefi- 
cial to  its  landowners.  But  though  the  connection  is  permanent,  it 
has  varying  conditions  ;  and  the  policy  of  a  nation  should  be  equsily 
adapted  to  its  adversity  and  to  its  prosperity.  When  adversity  doss 
come,  the  land,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it,  will  have  to  abide 
the  evil  time,  as  it  has  thriven  in  the  good.  It  must  remain  English 
to  the  last.  The  unfixed  capital  of  the  country  goes  now,  and  will 
always  go,  whither  the  security  and  the  profit  of  the  day  may  attract 
it.  It  is  at  the  service  of  all  states  ;  serving  each  in  proporticm  to 
its  compliance  with   the  economic  laws  ruling  the  distribution  of 
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snch  capital.  The  land,  with  all  that  is  attached  to  it,  is,  and  mast 
remain  of  the  nation,  to  feed  and  hoase  its  people,  and  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  State  under  all  extremities.  This  is  no  reason  for 
giving  to  the  landowner  more  than  justice  ;  but  it  is  a  reason  for 
care  lest  we  give  him  less.  Whence,  even  were  the  arguments 
advanced  against  the  present  system  more  substantial  than  thej  are, 
were  they  not  traceable  to  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
landowner  to  the  State,  or  to  a  misconception  alike  of  the  office  and 
the  power  of  the  State,  it  would,  I  conceive,  behove  us  very  carefully, 
and  even  suspiciously,  to  consider  any  measure  threatening  the  title 
to  a  description  of  property,  the  secure  possession  and  the  improve- 
ment of  which  not  only  so  deeply,  but  so  lastingly,  concern  the 
£nglish  nation. 


Are  the  Laws  of  Real  Property  in  the  Three  Parts  of  the 
United  Kinydom respectively,  in  their  Substanceand  Tendency, 
suited  to  the  Present  Condition  of  Society  ?  and  if  not.  How 
should  they  be  Improved  f  By  Bichabd  Denny  Urlin, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-law,  Delegate  from  the 
Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland, 

The  distinction  between  real  property  and  personal  property,  which 
pervades  the  law  of  England,  is  very  suggestive.  It  recalls  to 
mind  a  time  when  the  possession  of  land  was  almost  the  only  source 
of  wealth,  and  the  only  source  of  distinction.  All  other  property 
was  then  looked  upon  as  comparatively  valueless,  and,  in  truth,  com- 
prised little  beyond  the  ornaments,  clothing,  and  furniture,  appro- 
priate to  a  rude  state  of  society.  Personal  property  increased  as 
civilisation  progressed.  The  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated,  have 
sprung  from  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  society  ;  and  were  not,  like 
the  laws  of  real  property,  based  upon  system  or  theory.  Their 
course  may  be  traced  in  connecticm  with  the  historical  events  which 
favoured  their  development,  and  the  social  wants  which  shaped  their 
details.  The  laws  relating  to  personal  property  are,  on  the  whole, 
suited  to  the  present  condition  of  society,  and  need  not  farther  be 
referred  to  except  for  the  purpose  of  contrast. 

An  uninitiated  person  might,  if  he  were  to  indulge  in  speculations 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  distinction  between  real  and  personal  property, 
be  inclined  to  question  whether  land  ought  ever  to  have  become,  in 
the  full  sense,  the  property  of  any  one.  It  seems  as  necessary  as 
light  or  air  ;  and  what  is  indispensable  for  the  existence  of  all,  seems 
to  be,  at  first  sight,  hardly  fit  for  exclusive  appropriation  by  a  few. 
Further  consideration  may,  indeed,  lead  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  to 
recognise  some  right  in  those  who  have  made  the  land  more  produc- 
tive by  laborious  culture.  But  this  would  hardly  involve  the  right 
of  transmitting  the  ownership  to  an  heir,  or  of  selling  to  a  stranger. 
These  considerations  have  led  some  writers  to  question  the  justice  of 
an  appropriation  of  the  land,  and  to  urge  the  right  of  the  State  to 
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resume  the  owucrship.  Professor  Newman  denies  '*  that  the  land  is, 
or  can  be,  the  private  property  of  any  one,"  and  affirms  that  the  Uiw 
which  admits  of  .such  appropriation  is  "  immoral  and  unjust  ;  that  no 
one  could  sell  what  was  not  his  own,  and  that  no  number  of  immorai 
sales  can  destroy  the  rights  of  man."*  Another  class  of  writerBi 
while  allowing  those  rights  of  property  which  were  even  respected 
during  revolutions,  maintain  that  the  interests  of  the  state  are  alto- 
gether paramount  to  the  rights  of  property.  Mr,  John  Stuart  Mill 
expresses  this  view  as  follows  : — '*  The  claim  of  the  landowners  to 
tlie  land  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  general  policy  of  the  state. 
The  principle  of  property  gives  them  no  right  to  the  land,  but  only 
a  right  of  compensation  for  what(?ver  portion  of  their  interest  in  the 
land  it  may  be  the  policy  of  the  state  to  deprive  them  of.''^  At  the 
risk  of  appearing  to  avoid  a  question  which  must  underlie  any  system 
of  law,  I  shall  make  no  further  reference  to  this  discussion  ;  and 
shall  assume  the  justice  and  morality  of  an  exclusive  property  in 
land. 

The  English  laws  of  real  property  are  grounded  on  the  feudal 
conception  of  a  sovereign,  of  chief  barons,  and  of  subordinate  tenants 
yielding  services  or  rents  to  feudal  superiors.  "  In  those  disordariy 
times  every  great  landlord  was  a  sort  of  petty  prince.  His  tenants 
were  his  subjects.  lie  was  their  judge  and  in  some  respects  their 
legislator  in  peace,  and  their  leader  in  war.  He  made  war  according 
to  his  own  discretion,  frequently  against  his  neighbours,  and  some- 
times against  his  sovereign.^  This  description  of  the  landowner  of 
old  furnifllies  the  key  to  the  real  property  law  of  England.  The 
pnniary  end  to  be  attained  was  that  each  family  estate  should  be 
represented  by  one  warlike  personage  able  to  hold  his  ground  against 
the  pretensions  either  of  his  feudal  superior,  or  of  his  neighbonre. 
The  tendency  was  to  concentrate  all  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
family  in  one  representative.  Every  other  consideration  yielded  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  feudal  chieftainship.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  a  body  of  law  framed  with  such  a  purpose  is  hardly  likely 
to  commend  itself  in  a  wholly  different  state  of  society. 

From  modern  society  the  feudal  stamp  has  been  almost  obliterated.  ' 
What  of  it  remains  is  chiefly  found  in  outward  form  and  ceremonial 
from  which  the  substance  has  long  since  departed.  The  sovereign 
does  not  summon  her  chief  nobles  to  the  field  in  case  of  war.  Battles 
are  fought  by  means  of  standing  armies  ;  and  war  is  a  distinct  pro- 
fession. The  chief  landowners  no  longer  from  their  loop-holed 
turrets  scowl  defiance  or  threaten  invasion.  They  are  amenable 
to  law  as  citizens  and  subjects.  Nor  are  they  the  only  subjects 
possessed  of  wealth  and  influence.  There  are  innumerable  persons 
who  have  become  enriched  through  mercantile  or  professionial  par- 

♦  Newman,  •»  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,"  pp.  182«8. 
t  Mill,  *«  Political  Economy/'  Vol.  I,  p.  286.    The  question  is  also  disooBsed  in 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Tenure  of  Land,"  Westminster  £eouw,  July  1864,  p.  10ft. 
t  Adam  Smith,  "  Wealth  of  NaUons,"  Book  IIL  chap.  ii. 
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Buits.  The  growing  wealth  of  England  yearly  increases  their  nnmber, 
while  the  territorial  class  remain  stationary ;  and  classes  are  not  now 
separated  as  formerly,  by  nearly  impassable  gulfs.  It  is  now  a  topic 
of  frequent  gratulation  with  statesmen,  that  the  goYeming  class  is 
constantly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  It  has  become  a 
standing  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peerage  that  aspiring 
commoners  frequently  become  peers.  If  these  representations  be 
correct,  they  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  the  removal  of  all 
obstacles  to  a  free  transfer  and  diffusion  of  the  land  imposed  in  the 
feudal  age,  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  distinct  and 
powerful  class  of  warriors.  If  this  interchange  be  beneficial  to  the 
community,  it  should  be  facilitated,  and  not  hindered,  by  our  laws. 
It  is  clearly  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  that  the  landowner 
who  is  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  position,  should  make  way  for 
one  who  is  prepared  to  do  so.  The  out-going  proprietor  is  then  free 
to  renovate  his  fortune  in  some  other  walk  of  life  ;  while  the  new 
proprietor  by  investing  his  wealth  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  aids 
in  a  process  of  welding  and  combining  together  the  different  interests 
and  grades,  which  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  our 
mstitutions,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  a  feudal  real  property  law  cannot  be  suited  to  a  condition 
of  society  which  is  not  feudal,  and  in  which  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  estates  is,  or  ought  to  be,  constantly  proceeding.  The  diffusion 
of  the  land  among  new  proprietors  ought  not  to  be  hindered  by 
artificial  obstacles  arising  from  ancient  laws. 

But  land  may  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  source  of  social  and 
political  infiuence.  Its  cultivation  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  empire.  It  is  of  moment  to  the  community  that  cultivation 
should  be  as  complete  as  possible,  with  all  the  aids  that  science  can 
afford.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  public  importance  that  any  given 
acre  of  land  should,  instead  of  yielding  to  an  ignorant  or  careless 
occupier  a  produce  of  20«.,  return  to  skill  and  industry  a  profit  of 
£20.  England  may,  when  contrasted  with  some  other  countries, 
present  a  smiling  and  fertile  appearance  :  but  even  England  is  not 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  cultivated.  The  Flemish  plains  speak 
of  more  careful  farming.  Our  greenest  pastures  do  not  impart  that 
sense  of  unremitting  toil  which  becomes  familiar  during  a  journey 
through  the  Alpine  valleys.  Some  English  districts  of  vast  extent 
are  marshy,  others  contain  but  poor  shallow  soil.  Some  appear 
chequered  into  small  fields  divided  by  thick  banks  and  umbrugeoub 
hedges.  In  many  places  appear  waste  plots  and  wayside  strips  of 
common.  All  these  are  proofs  that  intelligence,  labour,  and  capital 
might  have  been  more  fully  employed.  They  are  surprising  to  a 
stranger  who  only  knows  that  this  is  a  country  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  ample  population,  a  country  in  which  the  ownership  of 
land  is  universally  desired,  and  can  only  be  acquired  at  very  high 
rates  of  purchase.  It  might  be  expected,  in  short,  that  every  inch 
of  this  land  which  is  so  highly  valued,  would  be  assiduously  made 
the  most  of.     The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  legal  conditions 
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under  which  landed  property  is  held  in  this  country.     Mr.  Mill  has 
thus  summed  up  the  nrtificinl  hindrances  to  the  productiveness  of 
land.     "No  improvements  operate  more    directly  upon    the    pro- 
ductivcnci?s  of  labour  than  those  in  the  tenure  of  farmsy  and  in  the 
laws  relating  to  landed  property.     The  breaking  up  of  entails,  the 
cheapening  of  the  transfer  of  property,  and  whatever  else  promotss 
the  natural  tendency  of  land  in  a  system  of  freedom,  to  pass  out  of 
hands  which  can  make  little  of  it,  into  those  which  can  make  more; 
the  substitution  of  long  leases  for    tenancy  at  will,  and    of  any 
tolerable    system  of  tenancy  whatever  for    the   wretched    cottier 
system  ;  above  all,  the  acquisition  of  a  fixed  interest  in  the  soil  hj 
the  cultivators  of  it  ;  all  these  are  as  real,  and  some  of  them  as  great 
improvements  in  ]iroduction,  as  the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny 
or  the  steam-engine."*     Both    Adam    Smith  and  Mr.  Mill  have 
pointed  out  most  clearly  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  mortgaging 
of  estates,  and  the  impoverishment  of  many  landowners.f     Ireland 
has  furnished  in  our  own  time  a  striking  example  of  this  tendency: 
and  as  it  is  a  purely  agricultural  country,  without  the  disturbing 
causes  which  in  England  arise  from  manufactui'es,  foreign  trade, 
and  other  sources  of  wealth,  the  effects  can  1x3  traced   the  more 
clearly.     In  England  the  landowners  are  all  more  or  less  partici- 
pators in  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  and  therefore  the 
tendency  to  which  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Mill  refer  is  counteracted 
by  causes  which  unfortunately  do  not  exist  in  Ireland.     The  Irish 
landowners    as    a   class  were    encumbered   with    debts  ;  and    the 
ordinary  machinery  of  justice  proving  inadequate,  a  special  tribunal 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  sales  and  transfers  of  land. 
One  effect  of  the  collecting  into  one  ownership  parcels  of  land, 
and  transmitting  them  as  one  estate,  after  the  feudal  example,  is  that 
England  is  gradually  falling  out  of  lease,  into  the  hands  of  yearly 
tenants.     So  far  as  the  hind  included  in  the  expired  leases  is  taken 
in  hand  by  the  proprietor,  the  change  will  no  doubt  bo  a  beneficial 
one,  the  most  favourable  condition  being  that  the  proprietor  should 
also  be  the  cultivator.     A  large  number  of  the  new  proprietors  in 
Ireland  are  persons  who  are  farming  the  land  purchased  by  them. 
But  so  far  as   leases  expire,  and  yearly  tenancies  are  substituted, 
the  results  must  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, and  therefore  detrimental  to  the  community.     The  most 
eminent  economists  are  of  this  opinion.      Mr.  Mill's  words  have 
already  been  quoted.     Mr.  M*Culloch  declares  that  the   system  of 
giving   leases  for  nineteen  or  twenty  years  certain,  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  wonderful  improvement  of  Scotch  agricultDre.| 
Adam  Smith,  who  considered  it  ^'  against  all  reason  and  probabililj 
to   suppose   that  yearly  tenants   will  improve  the  land,"  evidently 

♦  Mill,  "  Political  Economy,"  Vol.  I.  p.  227. 

t  "  Wealth  of  Nationa,"  Book  III.  chap.  ii.    Mill,  •♦  Political  Economyr 
Vol.  II.  p.  474. 
}  Note  to  «  Wealth  of  Nations/'  p.  175. 
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regarded  a  lease  of  twenty  years  as  too  short*  Probably  the  land- 
owners feel  that  a  yearly  tenancy  gives  a  more  direct  influence, 
political  and  otherwise,  over  the  tenant.  The  tenant  acquiesces 
because  he  is  not  burdened  with  covenants  and  obligations. 

Another  fact  which  must  be  regarded  as  an  unhealthy  symptom  is 
this — ^the  number  of  the  owners  of  land  is  rapidly  dimiDishing. 
When  ** Domesday  Book"  was  compiled,  the  population,  as  recorded 
in  its  pages,  was  about  1, 000,000. f  Of  this  number,  nearly  one  in 
twenty  appear  to  have  been  landowners.  In  the  year  1688,  the 
population  of  England  is  believed  to  have  been  5,500,000,  of  which 
number  about  170,000,  or  one  in  thirty,  were  landowners.  The 
census  of  1861  showed  that  the  yeoman  class  was  nearly  extinct. 
The  population  of  England  was  found  to  be  very  nearly  twenty  mil- 
lions. Of  this  number  only  30,766  persons  described  themselves  as 
landowners.  Making  a  large  allowance  for  persons  returning  them- 
selves as  engaged  in  other  callings,  although  actually  owners  of 
land,  it  still  appears  that  the  proprietors  are  not  so  numerous  as  they 
were  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest ;  and  that  they  are  not  in 
number  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  year 
1688.  At  this  rate  of  diminution  another  generation  will  find  that 
the  names  in  each  county  will  be  capable  of  being  remembered,  or 
reckoned  on  the  fingers.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
class  of  small  freeholders  farming  their  own  land,  has  become  ex- 
tinguished or  neai'ly  so,  just  as  the  scientific  agriculturists  are  dis- 
covering that  a  small  farm  may  be  managed  profitably.  Yet  the 
extinction  in  many  parts  of  the  country  of  the  yeomen  proprietors 
is  owing,  not  to  their  inability  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  their 
farms,  but  to  the  high  prices  tendered  by  adjacent  squires,  anxious, 
at  any  outlay,  to  enlarge  their  estates.  The  tendency  of  the  present 
system  is,  then,  to  extinguish  the  other  grades  of  rural  society,  while 
it  maintains  the  large  landowners  as  a  class,  and  under  them  an 
agricultural  tenantry  holding  from  year  to  year,  and  strictly  de- 
pendent on  their  landlords.  Lord  Stanley,  at  the  Southport  agri- 
cultural meeting  in  August  last,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  *'  a  more 
thorough  conviction  that  farming  requires  both  capital  and  training." 
He  declared  that  '<  farms  of  moderate  size  may  be  worked  with  all 
the  appliances  of  modem  skill  and  science."  He  also  pronounced  in 
favour  of  leases,  and  against  the  tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

Turning  to  Ireland,  we  find  that  the  yearly  tenant  there  is  in  a 
worse  position ;  for  it  is  not  customary  for  the  landlord  to  erect  farm 
buildings  or  make  improvements  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  what 
neither  landlord  or  tenant  is  willing  to  do,  remains  undone.  The 
only  improvements  (except  in  rare  cases)  are  by  proprietors  who 
fieu'm  their  own  land,  and  by  tenants  who  have  leases.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  poverty  of  Ireland  accounts  for  the  miserable  condition  of 
its  agriculture.      Low  prices  have  lately,  as  regards   arable  land, 

♦  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  by  Mr.  M*Cnlloch,  p.  176. 
t  Hallam,  "  Middle  Ages."    Note  to  chap.  vUi. 
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interfered  much  with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  ;  but  there  is  still 
capital  iu  abundance,  could  it  be  rendered  available  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land.  If  suddenly,  all  the  tenants  in  Ireland  found 
themselves  possessed  of  permanent  interests  in  their  farms,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  several  millions  of  pounds  now  lent  to  banks  at  low 
interest,  would  be  withdrawn,  and  actively  employed  in  draining; 
fencing,  and  otherwise  im[9roving  the  soil.  Mr.  Mill  has  suggested 
that  the  Legislature  might  be  justified  in  handing 'over  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  to  the  tenants,  reserving  to  the  landlords  a  rent- 
charge  or  yearly  payment  equal  to  the  present  rent.  A  proposition 
of  the  same  nature  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Heron,  Q.C.,  who 
considers  that  most  of  the  evils  which  afflict  Ireland  would  be  reme- 
died by  a  sim])le  enactment  that  no  tenant  shall  be  evicted  for  any 
cause  except  the  non-pajment  of  rent.  The  proposal  has  not  been 
favourably  received.  A  very  strong  case  of  necessity  must  be  made 
out  before  the  rights  of  property  can  be  so  far  abrogated  ;  Mr.  Mill's 
maxim  that  '^  the  claim  of  the  landowners  is  altogether  subordinate 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  state  "  must  be  received  with  this  addi* 
tions — The  rights  of  property  will  only  be  interfered  with  where  a 
direct  and  immediate  public  benefit  will  result  from  such  interference 
and  on  payment  of  a  just  recompense  to  the  owner.  These  conditions 
are  always  complied  with  in  the  case  of  a  new  railway, -for  the  con- 
struction of  which  portions  of  land  are  taken  against  the  will  of 
tlieir  owners.  But  these  conditions  would  not  be  complied  with 
were  the  land  of  Ireland  handed  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  tenants. 
The  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  would  not  adequately  remunerate  the 
landlord  ;  for  he  would  lose  the  chance  of  benefit  arising  from  a 
possible  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  and  the  option  of  taking  the 
occupation  and  cultivation  of  the  land  into  his  own  hands,  or  of 
making  any  other  new  arrangement.  His  rights  would  be  abridged, 
not  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate  and  positive  benefit  to  the  comma- 
uity,  for  the  amount  of  benefit  would  be  contingent,  in  each  instance, 
on  tlie  industry  and  capability  of  the  tenant.  There  would  be  this 
further  objection,  that  a  large  number  of  tenants  in  Ireland,  instead 
of  applying  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  would  sub-let  at 
advanced  rents.  In  this  way  the  "  middleman "  system,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  would  be  revived.  Another  project  is  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  recover  the  cost  of  improvements  made  by  him  upon  his 
farm.  Here  die  landlord  would  have  to  bear  ihe  expense  of  changef 
made  upon  his  property  against  his  will.  This  scheme  is  open  to 
the  further  objection  that  it  would  encourage  fraud  and  misrepre- 
sentation. The  tenant  class  in  Ireland,  with  many  virtues,  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  virtue  of  truthfulness.  The  temptation  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  improvements  would  be  so  strong,  that  no  one 
who  knows  the  small  farmers  could  expect  them  to  struggle  against 
that  temptation. 

But  supposing  that  tenants  will  not  improve  the  land,  and  that 
landlords  in  many  instances,  for  reasons  which  Adam  Smith  and 
Mr.  Mill  have  pointed  out,  are  unable  to  do  so,  there  still  remains 
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an  alterDative.  The  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  may  be 
advanced  by  the  State.  In  Ireland  considerable  sums  have  been 
applied  with  good  e0ect  in  drainage,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board  of  works.  This  plan ,  is  capable  of  considerable  extension* 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  public  money  should  not  be  largely 
employed  in  works  which  are  evidently  for  the  public  benefit.  In 
this  kind  of  investment  the  security  is  complete,  and  the  outlay 
certain  to  be  replaced.  Every  landowner,  whether  absolutely 
entitled,  or  only  tenant  for  life  under  a  settlement,  should  be 
enabled  to  borrow  whatever  sum  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
either  from  individual  lenders,  or  from  the  government.  Evidence 
was  lately  given  before  a  select  committee  of  the  Commons  to  the 
effect  that  loans  are  by  the  existing  law  repayable  too  quickly. 
This  should  be  altered,  and  the  list  of  improvements  should  be  made 
more  comprehensive.  If  desired,  the  repayment  by  instalments 
might  be  spread  over  forty  years.  This  country  can  afibrd  to  lend 
any  sum  on  perfect  security  for  useful  purposes. 

The  additional  suggestions  which  I  have  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  occupation  of  land  are  the  following :  first,  that  the  right  of 
distraining  should  be  abolished.  Distress  is  a  remedy  of  an  in- 
effectual kind.  If  a  tenant  does  not  pay,  the  landlord  should,  by 
proceeding  in  the  county  court,  be  enabled  to  recover  possession. 
That  he  should  ''  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  "  by  a  sudden 
and  forcible  seizure,  is  a  remedy  open  to  serious  objections.  The 
execution  of  the  law  should  be  confided  only  to  responsible  ofiicers, 
and  the  abolition  of  distress  and  replevin  would  remove  a  fruitful 
source  of  vexatious  litigation. 

Again,  the  progress  of  agiiculture  is  impeded  by  unreasonable 
restrictions  and  covenants  in  leases.  Lord  Stanley  at  Soutliport 
referred  to  this  subject.  He  stated  "  that  leases,  as  framed  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  are  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases, 
coupled  with  conditions  which  are  unnecessarily  complicated  and 
restricted."  Mr.  Mill  says,  **  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  farmers 
are  tied  up  by  covenants  grounded  on  the  practices  of  an  obsolete 
and  exploded  agriculture."  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
Department,  whether  some  method  could  be  devised  of  remedying  this 
evil.  There  are  certain  covenants  in  restraint  of  trade  which  the 
law  will  not  even  permit.  Could  not  the  law  be  extended  so  as  to 
release  the  farmer  from  unreasonable  and  prejudicial  covenants  in 
restraint  of  agriculture  ? 

Passing  from  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary'to  glance  at  the  laws  which  affect  the  inheritance  of  land. 
Quoting  Mr.  Mill's  axiom  that  entail  and  primogeniture  tend  to 
restrict  the  transfer  of  land  and  to  subtract  from  its  usefulness,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  to  these  peculiar  systems  may  be  traced 
most  of  the  points  of  unfitness  in  the  law  to  the  present  condition  of 
society.  Mr.  MiU  has  fully  discussed  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  English  law  of  descent  of  land  which  he,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
entitles  "  Primogeniture ;  "  and  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part 
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to  attempt  to  state  those  arjijunicnts  in  a  clearer  manner.  He  first 
points  out  that  the  reasons  allefj^ed  in  its  favour  and  against  the  sub- 
division of  ireeliolds,  by  jM^CuUoch  and  otlicrs,  arc  fallacious  ;  and 
that  tlic  bad  results  jipproliended  from  a  subdivision  of  the  land  are 
not  likely  to  follow,  lie  then  states  that  the  descent  of  land  to  one 
child  in  exclusion  of  the  others  is  condemned  by  the  principles  of 
justice,  ivi'ii  (lid  no  <v^oiioiiiic:!l  evils  .sprin;r  from  it ;  but  that  in  fact 
the  natural  otioct  oi  tlu*  law  is  to  innkc  tliii  landlords  an  impoverished 
class,  while,  l>y  t"jlleclin;r  the  huiU  in  hu*ge  masses  the  communitj 
also  suffer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Adam  Smith  also  condemned 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  lie  declared  that,  '*  nothing  could  be 
more  contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  a  numerous  family  than  a  right 
which  in  order  to  enneh  one,  bejrjiars  all  the  rest  of  the  children.** 
The  argument^  ajijainst  it  were  ably  stilted  by  Mr.  Locke  King  in  his 
speech  on  the  introdu(^tion  of  his  Bill  to  assimilate  real  to  personal 
property  in  cases  of  intestacy  ;  and  they  are  such  as  can  hardly  fail 
to  convuice  any  un))reiudi(:ed  mind.  This  Bill  would,  if  passed, 
remedy  one  of  the  most  ])atent  defects  in  our  real  property  code. 

The  law  only  takes  effect,  it  is  true,  where  the  owner  of  land  has 
omitted  to  make  a  testamentaiy  disposition  of  it.  Admittedly  it  is 
in  the  power  of  every  landowner  to  exclude  the  opemtion  of  this  law 
by  arranpnnj?  his  affairs  durinp:  his  lifetime.  The  effect  of  the  present 
law  is  rather  indirect  than  direct.  It  reprulates  the  descent  of  land 
rather  by  example  than  by  direct  operation  on  the  estates  of  intestate 
owners.  It  amounts  to  a  solemn  public  exi)re45sion  of  opinion  thai 
the  old  feudal  preference  of  one  child  is  just,  and  should  be  adhered 
to.  When  the  jrreat  estates  of  this  realm  refuse^  as  they  liavo  hitherto 
refused,  to  alter  this  hiw,  they  influence  the  intentions  and  shape  the 
conduct  of  a  vast  number  of  owners  of  land,  lievercnce  for  law  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  English  nature.  Were  this  unjust  law  altered 
testators  would  tn'adually  lose  the  habit  of  enriching  one  child  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  re.-t.  The  acei<lent  of  birth  would  cease  to  have  an 
influence  in  family  arraii;zements  ;  the  |)resent  tendency  of  the  land- 
ownei*s  as  a  ehi^s  to  deereiuse  in  numbers  would  be  checked  b j  the 
subdivision  of  estates  ainonti:  a  lar«i;er  number  of  proprietors;  and 
the  economic  evils  which  iMr.  ^lill  has  sho>vn  to  be  the  direct  cons^ 
quences  of  the  ])resent  system,  would  cease. 

Entails  were  j)ointeu  out  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  the  natural  results 
of  primogeniture.  '"  They  were  introduced  (A.  Smith,  p.  171)  to 
preserve  a  certain  lineal  succession,  of  which  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture first  «(ave  the  idea,  and  to  hinder  any  part  of  the  original 
estate  from  bein;^  carried  out  of  the  proposed  line,  either  by  gift,  or 
devise,  or  alienation.  .  .  .  When  great  landed  estates  were  a 
sort  of  principalities,  entails  might  not  be  unreasonable.  .  .  .  But 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  when  small  as  well  as  great  estates 
derive  their  security  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  nothing  can  be 
more  comjdetely  absurd." 

Again  Adam  Smitli  says — 

<'  There  still  remain  in  both  parts  of  the  United  Slngdom  i 
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great  estates  which  have  continued  without  interruption  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  family  since  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy.  Compare  the 
present  condition  of  those  estates  with  the  possessions  of  the  small 
proprietors  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  you  will  require  no  other 
argument  to  convince  you  how  unfavourable  such  extensive  property 
is  to  improvement." 

Mr.  Mill  further  shows  that  the  economical  evils  arising  from 
entails  "  were  partly  of  the  same  kind,  partly  different,  but  on  the 
whole  greater  than  those  arising  from  primogeniture  alone."  He 
shows  that  although  the  power  of  entail  is  more  limited  in  England 
than  in  Scotland,  and  some  other  countries,  yet  that  it  is  practically 
very  extensive,  as  estates  are  usually  resettled  on  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  tenant-in-tail.  jMr.  Mill  condemns  the  system  of  entail  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  condemns  primogeniture — because  they  tend  to 
keep  land  together  in  large  masses  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
frequently  are  unable  to  lay  out  money  in  improvements,  and  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  sell  to  more  energetic  proprietors.  Experience 
of  the  titles  of  some  hundreds  of  entailed  estates  in  Ireland,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  of  entail  is  not  to  encou- 
rage thrift.  On  the  contrary,  it  encourages  debt  and  extravagance. 
It  is  usual  to  find  the  interest  of  the  tenant  for  life  more  or  less 
incumbered  ;  and  on  the  resettlement  of  the  estate  these  debts  were 
very  frequently  charged  on  the  inheritance.  This  was  the  price 
which  the  young  tenant-in-tail  usually  paid  for  an  allowance  or  £xed 
income  during  his  fatlier's  lifetime.  Moreover,  the  usual  powers  of 
charging  portions,  &c.,  were  exercised  to  the  full  extent ;  and  every  * 
fresh  generation  witnessed  a  new  cluster  of  incumbrances  on  the 
estate.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  system  was  therefore  to  swamp 
the  inheritance  in  debt  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  generations,  and 
to  render  the  annual  rental  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  mortgages,  family  charges,  &c.,  and  the  other  outgoings.  Among 
other  evils  incidentally  appearing,  it  has  frequently  been  found  that 
tenants  for  life  have  received  premiums  on  the  granting  of  leases ;  * 
and  have  stipulated  for  benetits  to  themselves  on  the  occasion  of 
exercising  powers  of  charging  or  appointing.  These  irregularities  are 
the  result  of  settlements  of  small  estates. 

Entails  may  however  be  expedient  in  the  case  of  large  ancestral 
estates,  connected,  for  instance,  with  the  peerage.  Here  the  estate 
can  afford  to  bear  the  burdens  which  will  come  upon  it ;  and  there  \b 
a  powerful  reason  why  the  feudal  dignity  of  an  eldest  son  should  be 
preserved  in  its  ancient  splendour. 

Mr.  Mill  does  not  point  out  any  way  in  which  the  system  of  entail 
can  directly  be  affected.  He  merely  suggests  that  is  a  result  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture ;  and  that  the  change  proposed  in  the  descent 
of  real  property  not  devised  by  will  would  discourage  entails.  He 
proposes  indeed  that  a  testator  shall  have  no  power  to  determine  the 

♦  This  practice  "is  frequently  burtftil  to  the  tenant,  and  it  is  always  hurtftll 
to  the  commmiity." — ^Adam  Smith,  Book  Y.  chap.  11. 
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person  who  shall  succeed  to  his  property  after  the  determination  of  a 
life  or  lives  in  being.  This  proposal  deserves  careful  attentiony  and 
seems  to  offer  some  alleviation  of  the  economic  evils  resulting  from 
entails.  There  is  another  method  by  which  some  of  these  evils  may 
be  remedied.  Powers  of  sale  are  frequently  omitted  from  settlements^ 
and  in  their  absence  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Court  of  Chanceiy 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  any  part  of  the  property.  There  appear 
to  me  to  be  two  important  defects  in  the  present  mode  of  aeUing 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy.  The  pro- 
cedure is  too  costly  to  be  available  for  properties  of  small  value  ^  and 
the  powers  of  the  court  are  unnecessarily  restricted,  by  the  clause 
requiring  consents  to  be  given  by  various  persons.  As  to  the  first, 
a  simpler  mode  might  be  devised,  and  the  local  courts  might  be 
empowered  to  act  in  small  cases.  As  to  the  second,  the  court  should 
have  full  power  to  sanction  a  sale,  even  in  the  absence  of  consents^ 
on  being  satisfied  of  the  bona  fides  and  advantage  of  the  transactioD. 
It  is  most  undesirable  that  any  property  whatever  should  be  placed 
extra  commercium. 

It  may  surprise  some  persons  to  hear  that  there  is  one  point  in 
which  the  English  law  of  real  property  is  actually  more  adapted  to 
the  usages  and  wants  of  the  age  than  the  law  of  personal  property. 
It  is  in  relation  to  the  property  of  married  women.  No  mode 
could  be  discovered  of  barring  the  wife's  reversionary  interest  in 
personal  property  ;  such  an  interest,  therefore,  remained  in- 
capable of  sale  or  transfer  until  the  passing  of  Mr.  Malins's  Act 
(20  &  21  Vict,  c  57).  I  cannot  say  whether  the  defects  in  tins 
Act  are  original,  or  are  owing  to  clauses  introduced  during  ita 
progress  through  Parliament ;  but  there  are  very  striking  defects  in 
it  Mainly,  it  does  not  apply  to  property  comprised  in  deeds  executed 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  Act.  This  is  as  though  a  remedial  Act 
contained  these  words:  ''Provided  always  that  no  person  shall 
derive  advantage  herefrom  for  the  space  of  thirty  years."  This  and 
other  restrictions  which  hamper  the  utility  of  this  Act  should  be  swept 
away ;  and  all  property,  real  or  personal,  in  possession  or  in  reversioOf 
of  a  married  woman  should  be  rendered  capable  of  sale  or  transfer. 

The  next  point  which  I  shall  mention  is  the  exbtence  of  the 
anomalous  tenures  of  copyhold,  borough  English,  and  gavelkind. 
Copyhold  enfranchisement  has  been  slowly  progressing  for  a  number 
of  years;  but  the  copyholder  is  exposed  to  some  amount  of  trouUe^ 
and  to  some  expense,  before  ho  can  acquire  a  fee-simple.  All  this 
might  be  saved,  and  enfranchisement  at  once  accomplished,  by  a  few 
sections  in  au  Act  of  Parliament.  A  simple  enactment  woiUd  con- 
vert all  the  land  in  England  into  fee-simple,  without  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  separate  proceedings.  The  claims  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  might  be  provided  for  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  and  com* 
muted  at  once  by  force  of  the  statute,  into  an  annual  rent-chai^^e,  or 
into  a  single  sum  of  money.  The  other  anomalous  and  exceptional 
tenures  should  also  be  abolished,  and  the  tenure  of  land  rendered 
uniform  throughout  the  country. 
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Another  improvement  would  be  to  shorten  the  periods  fixed  by  the 
statutes  of  limitations.  Those  periods  were  fixed  before  railroads 
were  constructed,  or  telegraphs  invented;  when  intelligence  tra- 
velled slowly,  and  newspapers  were  the  luxuries  of  the  few.  The 
results  of  these  wonderful  aids  to  civilisation  have  been  many.  One 
result  is  that  the  events  of  life  which  affect  the  disposition  and  in- 
heritance of  property  are  far  more  rapidly  communicated,  and  more 
widely  published,  than  formerly.  And  it  follows  that  the  long 
periods  allowed  by  law,  during  which  adverse  claims  can  be  made, 
may  be  shortened  without  inconvenience.  The  direct  advantages 
would  be  many.  The  elements  of  certainty  and  security  would  be 
more  largely  introduced  into  titles :  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
make  an  investigation  reaching  back  for  sixty  years  on  the  occasion 
of  a  purchase  of  land. 

The  periods  during  which  actions  and  suits  can  be  brought  might 
advantageously  be  shortened  by  one  half,  viz  : — 

(a)  The  extreme  limit  of  forty  years  should  be  shortened  to  twenty 
years ;  or  at  the  utmost  an  extreme  limit  of  thirty  years  might  be 
fixed.  The  Roman  law  allowed  of  no  claim  being  put  forward  after 
the  lapse  of  thirty  years. 

(b)  The  ordinary  limit  of  twenty  years  for  the  recovery  of  land, 
legacies,  and  other  charges  on  land,  and  for  the  redemption  of 
mortgages,  should  be  shortened  to  ten  years. 

(c)  The  limit  of  six  years  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  dower, 
rent,  interest  of  money  charged  on  land,  and  other  demands  should 
be  shortened  to  three  years.  A  creditor  or  landlord  who  allows  an 
annual  payment  to  be  more  than  three  years  behindhand  deserves  to 
lose  it.  Much  injury  has  been  done  by  the  accumulations  of  over- 
due interest  to  the  injury  of  subsequent  creditors. 

The  law  of  wills  is  the  last  branch  of  law  on  which  I  have  remarks 
to  ofier.  Though  not  strictly  to  be  classed  under  real  property  laws, 
these  enactments  largely  afiect  the  disposition  of  land.  The  Wills  Act 
of  1837,  assimilated  real  and  personal  property  so  far  as  disposition 
by  will  is  concerned.  But  it  introduced  refinements  as  to  the  exact 
method  of  signing  and  attesting  wills  which  did  not  before  exist,  and 
which  have  been  the  source  of  much  litigation  and  uncertainty. 

No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  memory  of  an  ordinary  witness 
as  to  the  exact  circumstances  of  a  by-gone  transaction  in  which  he 
is  not  personally  interested;  and,  therefore,  there  is  always  some 
danger  of  a  question  arising  as  to  whether  the  attestation  was  strictly 
according  to  law.  I  propose  without  altering  the  terms  of  the  Wills 
Act,  to  supplement  it  by  a  provision  which  will  enable  any  will  to  be 
placed  beyond  reach  of  doubt  or  question.  Any  testator  who  wishes 
to  have  the  fact  of  the  due  execution  of  his  will  guaranteed,  should 
be  permitted  to  sign  in  the  presence  of  a  registrar  or  district  registrar 
of  the  Court  of  Probate,  whose  official  seal  annexed  should  be,  for 
all  purposes,  evidence  of  the  due  execution  of  the  instrument.  This 
simple  process  would  efiectually  exclude  questions  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to.     It  would  also  tend  to  diminish  the  litigation  arising  out 
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of  wbat  is  called  "undue  influence."*  An  act  performed  in  the 
presence  of  a  public  olRcer  would  hardly  be  the  result  of  threats  or 
solicitations.  No  oue  would  venture  to  deny,  without  ample  reasons 
for  the  denial,  that  a  will  so  executed  is  the  voluntary  act  of  tht 
testator. 

Another  relaxation  of  the  stringent  terms  of  the  Wills  Act  is  sug- 
gested by  a  case  which  lately  came  before  the  Dublin  Court  of  Pro- 
bate. A  gentleman,  of  high  position  in  the  university,  on  his  wed- 
ding-day, and  immediately  before  the  ceremony,  executed  a  will 
which  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  new  relation  he  was  about  to 
enter  into ;  and  made  a  suitable  db^position  of  his  property.  Tbo 
court  was  compelled  to  reject  the  will,  inasmuch  as  the  marriage  was 
under  the  Act  tantamount  to  a  revocation.  As  the  law  stands,  anj 
person  dying  after  marriage,  and  before  any  opportunity  has  occurred 
for  making  a  new  will,  must  necessarily  and  inevitably  die  intestate. 
I  propose  that  any  will  made  immediately  before,  and  in  contempla- 
tion of,  a  marriage,  should  be  unrevoked  by  that  marriage. 

The  third  and  last  point  in  which  the  law  relating  to  wills  seems 
to  require  amendment,  is  the  position  of  children  bom  after  the  exs- 
cution  of  the  will.f  With  regard  to  children  born  during  the  tes- 
tator's lifetime,  it  may  be  said  tliat  if  he  intended  to  provide  for  them 
he  should  have  done  so  by  a  codicil.  But  the  principle  to  be  applied 
to  tliese  cases  is  this — that  in  case  of  negligence  or  failure  of  intent 
tioD,  the  law  itself  should  do  justice.  The  case  is  a  far  stronger  one 
where  the  child  is  born  after  the  testator's  death.  But  as  regards  sO 
children  born  after  the  making  of  a  will,  it  seems  reasonable  thai 
the  law  should  regard  the  want  of  a  testamentary  provision  for  them 
as  an  omission  or  accident  to  bo  remedied  by  law ;  and  that  as  to  a 
fair  share  of  the  property  an  intestacy  should  be  presumed  in  their 
favour. 

This  paper  has  already  reached  the  limit  which  does  not  allow 
of  extension ;  and  the  trausler  of  land,  a  subject  of  permanent  im- 
portance, must  bo  passed  over  without  more  than  a  brief  noticSi 
The  difficulties  of  this  question  were  practically  solved  by  the 
experience  of  the  Iiish  court,  which  was,  after  some  years  of  experi- 
ment, placed  on  a  permanent  foundation  in  1858.  The  Landed 
Estates  court  formed  the  subject  of  papers  read  before  the  meetings 
of  this  Association  in  1861  and  18G2,  and  may  therefore,  be  supposed 
to  call  for  no  further  remark.  Tiiere  is  a  strong  feeling  in  Ireland  that 
the  titles  granted  by  that  court  ought  to  be  kept  on  record  and  not 
allowed  to  relapse  into  complication,  in  order  that  future  transfers 
and  other  dealings  may  be  effected  without  delay  and  unnecessary 
expense.     A  Bill  to  accomplish  this  object  was  introdaced  by  tlia 


*  Mr.  Mill's  objection  to  voting  papers,  that  they  give  facility  to  undue 
iaflueocc,  and  efficacy  to  the  vuUus  instanfis  tyrannic  may  bo  cited  as  bearing  OH 
this  point. 

t  The  existing  law  as  to  the  exclusion  of  after-born  children  is  fully  i 
Mr.  Tudor  in  his  notes,  Leading  Ca.  Conveyancing,  &c.,  pp.  704-712. 
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Attomej-General  for  Ireland  very  recently,  but  made  no  progress 
owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  session.  It  will  probably  be 
reintroduced  next  session  ;  and  if  it  becomes  law,  there  will  be 
no  ground  for  complaint  that  land  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  in 
Ireland  with  facility. 

In  England,  the  project  for  establishing  a  Landed  Estates  court, 
which  fell  to  the  ground  with  the  change  of  government  iul859,  has 
not  been  renewed.  Since  October  1862,  an  office  for  registering 
titles  has  been  open  in  London,  but  the  applications  have  not  hitherto 
been  numerous.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  public 
mind  becomes  more  fully  informed  on  this  subject,  the  advantages  of 
a  registry  of  title  will  induce  landowners  to  resort  to  the  new  office. 

In  course  of  time  the  way  may  be  opened  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Landed  Estates  court,  or  tribunal,  having  special  cognizance  of,  and 
ample  control  over,  titles  to  land  and  dealings  with  land.  The  Bills 
firamed  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  in  1859,  were  intended  to  establish  for 
this  country  a  system  which  has  been  amply  tested  elsewhere,  one 
which  would  have  put  an  end  to  most  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  transfer  of  land. 

The  number  of  distinct  subjects  to  be  referred  to  render  this  paper 
necessarily  very  incomplete  in  its  mention  of  each  of  them.  All  that 
could  be  attempted,  was  to  glance  very  briefly  at  some  of  the  defects 
in  our  system  of  real  property  law  ;  to  note  some  points  in  which  it 
is  opposed  to  the  received  maxims  of  sound  economy,  and  to  the 
present  wants  of  society. 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  ventured  to  make,  may  appear  to 
some  minds  inadequate.  It  might  have  been  a  bolder  course  to 
pronounce  the  foundation  defective,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  repair 
the  superstructure,  to  propose  that  the  ground  be  cleared,  and  a  new 
edifice  erected.  In  France  the  feudal  system  with  all  its  incidents 
and  consequences  perished  at  a  blow  ;  and  thence  a  symmetrical  code 
of  laws. 

I  reply,  that  France  paid  a  price  which  England  is  not  willing 
to  pay.  We  prefer  a  thousand  inconveniences  arising  from  laws  and 
usages  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  horrors  of  a  revolution. 
Our  jurisprudence,  like  the  venerable  cathedral  under  the  shadow  of 
which  this  Association  meets,  was  founded  in  a  by-gone  age,  in  a 
different  state  of  society.  But  its  antiquity,  and  its  connection  with 
history,  strengthen  its  intrinsic  claims  upon  our  regard.  It  is  better 
by  judicious  reparation  to  render  the  edifice  weatherproof  and  ser- 
viceable, than  to  undertake  the  stupendous  task  of  rebuilding.  If 
the  restoration  be  carefully  and  timely  undertaken,  the  ancient  struc- 
ture may  witness  the  growth,  and  conduce  to  the  welfare,  of  many 
generations  yet  to  come. 
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Whether  anyy  and  what.  Ameliorations  can  be  introduced  into 
the  Institution  and  Conduct  of  Criminal  Prosecutions  9  By 
Robert  Stuart,  Barrister^t-Law. 

THE  ancient  forms  of  procedure,  which  still  substantiallj  prevail  in 
the  practice  of  our  criminal  conrts,  have  much  to  recommend 
them,  as  component  parts  of  a  wise  system  of  police,  protective  and 
detective,  and  of  legal  administration  intended,  and  in  manjr  reBpectfl 
adapted,  to  the  pure  administration  of  justice.  On  a  close  ezaminar 
tion  this  old  system  will  be  found  to  appeal,  in  many  of  its  detnilfl^ 
to  the  highest  moral  and  social  considerations,  and  to  repose  for  the 
most  part  on  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  criminal  jurispm* 
dence  :  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  marked  by  a  traditional  deference 
to  what  we  incur  no  odium  now  by  regarding  as  prejudices,  as  well 
as  by  a  recognition  of  sentimental  ideas,  which,  to  the  minds  of 
many,  are  of  a  very  questionable  nature ;  for  instance,  that  it  is  the 
right  of  every  Englishman,  of  his  own  authority,  to  put  the  criminal 
law  in  motion,  a  dogma  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  existing 
system  of  prosecution,  but  the  logical  consequences  of  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  well  considered,  not  to  speak  of  its  manifest 
impracticability  to  the  poorer  classes,  among  whom  the  greater  and 
more  numerous  offences  are  committed.  Then  there  is  s  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  unqualified  publicity  we  practice  in  all  onr 
police  investigations,  although  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  such 
unqualified  publicity  must  be  prejudicial  to  that  which  is  the  great 
object  of  criminal  procedure,  the  fair  and  impartial  trial  of  the 
accused.  And  other  blots,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  of  a  similar 
nature  on  our  professional  escutcheon  might  be  pointed  out. 

It  will  have  been  observed  from  the  question  proposed  for  oar 
consideration  on  the  present  occasion,  that  it  is  with  the  institution 
and  conduct  of  criminal  proceedings  that  we  are  to  concern  our- 
selves— in  other  words,  we  are  to  consider,  first,  on  whom,  or  on 
whose  or  on  what  responsibility,  the  duty  of  detecting  crime,  and 
prosecuting  ofifenders,  ought  to  devolve ;  secondly,  the  regulations 
that  are  proper  for  the  apprehension  and  custody  of  the  accused, 
with  a  view  to  trial;  thirdly,  the  method  and  form  of  that  trial  and 
the  verdict;  fourthly,  the  means  by  which  the  punishment  to  be 
infiictcd  on  conviction  may  be  made  certain  and  deterrent;  and 
lastly,  there  is  the  subject  of  criminal  appeal. 

*  For  the  DiscuHsion  see  Sammary  of  the  Department. 
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1.  On  whom,  or  on  whose  or  on  what  responsibilitj,  the  dutj  of 
detecting  crime  and  prosecuting  offenders,  ought  to  devolve  ?  As 
you  are  aware,  this  subject  has  for  manj  years  largely  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  the  public,  and  the  legal  profession ;  and 
the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor,  along  with  the  total  abolition 
of  the  grand  jury,  have  been  seriously  proposed.  The  first  is  a  less 
doubtful  reform  than  the  second  ;  nor  are  they  necessary  to  each 
other.  They  both  stand  on  their  own  ground,  for  there  may  be 
private  prosecution  without  a  grand  jury,  or  public  prosecution  with 
a  grand  jury,  or  viee  versd.  I  shall  therefore  consider  them  sepa- 
rately. And  first,  of  the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor.  It 
cannot,  I  think,  be  disputed,  that  the  intelligent  opinion  of  the 
country  favours  the  abandonment  of  the  existing  system  of  prosecu- 
tion, and  the  substitution  of  a  procedure  more  in  accordance  with 
that  which  has  long  been  accepted  as  the  true  definition  of  crime, 
that  it  is  an  ofience  rather  against  the  state  than  against  the  indi- 
Tidual.  Indeed  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  such  a  definition 
of  crime  necessarily  and  logically  disposes  of  the  question,  for  if  it 
be  true  that  the  offence  is  against  the  state,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
it  is  the  state  that  ought  to  deal  with  the  ofiender,  lay  hold  of  him, 
try  him,  and  when  convicted  punish  him.  But  theu,  as  I  have  said, 
and  as  we  are  still  often  reminded,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  right  of 
every  Englishman,  that  is,  of  every  Englishman  who  has  been 
injured  in  his  person  or  property,  to  put  in  motion  the  criminal  law ; 
a  principle,  however,  which  might  be  satisfied  by  imposing  on  the 
private  party  the  duty  of  giving  the  necessary  information  to  the 
authorities,  so  as  to  enable  the  latter  to  put  in  operation  the  state 
engine  of  justice.  But  as  actually  practised,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  even  if  it  were  of  universal 
application  among  the  people,  which  it  plainly  is  not.  It  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  true  character  of  crime  as  a  public 
ofience,  but  it  arms  private  individuals  with  an  alarming,  and  I 
venture  to  think  unconstitutional  power  over  their  fellow  men  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  incompatible  with  true  and  sound  views  of 
social  liberty,  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  which  would  appear 
to  be,  that  it  should  not  be  put  in  peril  excepting  on  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  the  same  power  which  conferred  it.  But  the 
private  prosecutor  cannot  have  any  adequate  sense  of  public 
responsibility  in  his  proceedings ;  he  is  deficient,  or  at  least 
comparatively  deficient,  in  the  means  of  procedure,  and  above  all, 
he  cannot  bring  to  the  trial  of  the  accused  the  calm,  unimpas- 
sioned  feeling  and  motive  that  ought  to  characterise  an  inquisition 
which  may  result  in  the  loss  of  life  or  liberty  to  the  accused  person, 
and  which  from  the  very  nature  of  his  office  must  more  or  less 
actuate  a  public  prosecutor.  Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on 
this  question  by  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Criminal  Law  Commission. 
That  report  contains  a  very  clear  and  able  resume  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  commissioners,  and  concludes  with  a  very  strong 
expression  of  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  public 
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prosecutor.  When  therefore  it  was  presented  to  Parliament^  and 
its  contents  were  known,  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  giving 
rise  to  very  keen  discussions,  which  were  maintained  bj  those  who 
on  the  one  hand  approved  the  report,  and,  on  the  other,  bj  those 
who  are  opposed  on  principle  to  any  serious  inroad  on  the  then  and 
itill  existing  system.  Perhaps  indeed,  among  the  Blue  Books  of 
modern  times,  none  has  ever  so  excited  the  public  and  professional 
interest  as  this  same  report ;  an  interest,  be  it  observed  too,  thai 
was  exclusively  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  not  in  anj 
respect  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  commission  was  issued. 
The  commissioners  themselves  were  gentlemen  of  great  respectability 
in  the  profession,  and  when  I  mention  the  names  of  Sir  £dwaid 
Ryan,  the  late  Mr.  Starkie,  Mr.  Yaughan  Richards,  Mr.  Amos,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  you  may  understand  and  appreciate 
the  intelligence  and  fidelity  with  which  they  applied  themselves 
to  their  important  work.  The  commission  itself  was  issued  on 
February  22,  1844,  and  the  commissioners  presented  their  report 
on  July  5,  in  the  following  year.  Whatever  we  may  sometimes 
hear  about  other  commissions,  no  one  who  has  attentively  read 
the  one  we  are  considering,  could  justly  impute  to  the  commis- 
sioners any  laches  in  their  conduct ;  and  I  take  leave  to  say  that 
time  better  or  more  usefully  spent  in  the  public  service  by  pnblie 
officers  concerned  for  the  public  interest  could  not  be  pointed  ont 
than  the  eighteen  months  that  were  occupied  in  the  consideration 
and  preparation  of  the  report  in  question.  The  manner  by  which 
they  collected  evidence  was  not  by  examining  the  witnesses  orally, 
but  by  means  of  a  circular  which  was  issued  amongst  those  of  the 
profession  (upwards  of  120  in  number)  who  were  considered  more 
peculiarly  skilled  in  the  subject  of  criminal  procedure,  and  therefore 
better  fitted  than  others  to  give  the  information  which  the  commis- 
sioners required  ;  and  this  circular  put  to  them  ten  different  ques- 
tions which  might  without  impropriety  be  summarised  by  the 
question  adopted  as  the  subject  of  this  paper,  for  they  all  substan- 
tially relate  to  and  bear  upon  the  institution  and  conduct  of  criminal 
proceedings.  One  of  the  questions  asks  whether  any  improvement 
can  be  suggested  ^^  as  regards  the  duty  of  prosecution  ;  whether  it  is 
considered  to  be  effectual :  and  if  not^  in  what  respect  it  is  capable 
of  improvement."  On  this  subject  answers  were  returned  by  forty- 
nine  of  the  gentlemen  consulted,  including  the  late  Lord  Denman, 
and  the  general  concurrence  of  opinion  among  them  in  favour  of  the 
appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Lord 
Denman  in  his  answer  says  :— 

"  Our  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  preliminary  inquiry  is  open  to 
great  objection.  The  injured  party  may  be  helpless,  ignorant, 
interested,  corrupt.  He  is  altogether  irresponsible  ;  yet  his  dealing 
with  the  criminid  may  effectually  defeat  justice.  On  general  prin- 
ciples, it  would  evidently  be  desirable  to  appoint  a  public  prosecutor, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  such  an  officer  might  be  invested  with 
the  necessary  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  free  from  idl 
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reaBonable  objection  ;  while  it  promoted  the  public  interest  bj  insu- 
ring the  discovery  of  truth." 

Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Q.C.,  the  present  learned  and  distinguished 
Becorder  of  Birmingham,  stated  that  although  the  duty  of  prosecu- 
tion was  generally  well  performed  : — 

"  Many  prosecutions  are  instituted  which  would  be  avoided  by 
the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  ;  and  a  long  and  extensive  expe- 
rience in  criminal  courts  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that 
incalculable  benefits  would  accrue  from  the  appointment  of  public 
prosecutors." 

To  the  same  effect  substantially  are  the  answers  returned  on  this 
subject  by  the  great  body  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  enumerated, 
including  the  late  Seijeant  Ludlow,  Mr.  Ellis,  the  then  Attorney- 
Greneral  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Adolphus,  and  Mr.  Bodkin, 
the  present  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions.  The  result 
was  that  the  commissioners  reported  on  this  subject  in  the  following 
terms,  and  I  pray  your  attention  to  the  fairness  with  which  they 
State  the  case,  suggesting  all  the  more  important  considerations  that 
may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  existing  system,  but  ending  with  a 
recommendation  in  favour  of  a  public  prosecutor  : — 

"  It  is,"  they  say,  "  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
due  administration  of  criminal  justice,  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  effectual  prosecution  of  offeuders  by  agents  bound  and  pro- 
perly qualified  to  execute  the  duty.  It  naturally  occurs  that  the 
party  injured  should,  if  he  be  living  and  able,  be  appointed  for  this 
purpose  :  it  seems  to  be  more  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  consequently  his  means  of 
pointing  out  and  providing  the  proper  evidence,  and,  in  some 
instances,  his  expectation  of  recovering  property  of  which  he  has 
been  despoiled,  than  on  any  other  member  of  society.  It  may, 
perhaps,  also  fairly  be  expected  that  a  sufferer  from  a  criminal  act 
would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  to  exert  himself  in  order  to 
bring  the  offender  to  justice.  The  existing  law,  founded  on  such  or 
similar  considerations,  is  by  no  means  so  effectual  as  it  should  be : 
the  duty  of  prosecution  is  usually  irksome,  inconvenient,  and  bur- 
thensome  ;  the  injured  party  would  often  rather  forego  the  pro- 
secution than  incur  expense  of  time,  labour,  and  money.  When, 
therefore,  the  party  injured  is  compelled  by  the  magistrate  to  act  as 
prosecutor,  the  duty  is  frequently  performed  unwillingly  and  care- 
lessly. It  cannot  be  well  performed  in  any  case  without  the  aid  of 
an  attorney,  nor  without  greater  cost  and  expense  than  is  usually 
allowed  to  the  party  who  prosecutes.  Hence  it  happens  but  too 
often,  that  prosecutions  are  conducted  in  a  loose  and  unsatisfactory 
manner,  from  want  of  the  means  and  labour  essential  to  a  just  and 
satisfactory  inquiry." 

The  fairness  of  these  remarks  must,  I  think,  be  admitted.  The 
commissioners  proceed  to  observe  :  ''  The  entrusting  the  conduct  of 
the  prosecution  to  a  private  individual  opens  a  wide  door  to  bribery, 
collusion,  and  illegal  compromises.     •     .     .    The  direct  and  obvioui 
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course  for  remedymg  such  defects  would  consist  in  the  appointment 
of  public  prosecutors.'*  And  thcj  refer  to  the  opinions  thej  had 
obtained  and  to  which  I  have  already  adverted. 

All  this,  I  say,  occurred  iu  1844-45,  and  was  simply  and  tmly 
the  consequence  of  the  reflections  arising  out  of  the  defects  and 
abuses  of  the  existing  system,  which  had  been  forced  on  t]\e  govern* 
ment,  the  public,  and  the  profession.     It  was  followed   bj  those 
desultory  discussions  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  the  legal  and 
other  periodicals,  which  are  usually  observed  to  be  generated  by  any 
great  movement  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  country^  bearing 
on  any  contemplated  change  iu  the  laws.     It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
general  interest  in  the  subject  relaxed  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
On  the  contrary,  many  evidences  could  be  brought  forward  to  show 
that  the  opinions  avowed  by  so  many  competent  witnesses  in  favoar 
of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  public  prosecution,  that  is,  of 
prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  state  as  representing  the  public 
interest,  had^gained  support,  and  had  become  confirmed  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  community.     But  ten  years  elapsed  before 
anything  further  of  a  positive  nature  was  attempted.    In  the  year 
1855,  Mr.  John  George  Phillimore,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  introduced  a  Bill,  which  bore  the  endorsement  of  haying 
been  prepared  and  brought  in  by  himself  and  Mr.  Watson,  afta> 
wards  Baron  Watson,  which  was  entitled  "  A  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  Public  Prosecutors  and  for  the  amendment  of 
Criminal  Procedure  in  England  and  Wales."     But  though  a  well- 
meant  and  highly  enlightened  measure  of  law  reform,  it  attempted 
too  much,  was  somewhat  complicated  in  its  provisions,  and  what  was 
a  more  serious  objection  than  any,  it  would  have  involved  a  very 
great  and  serious  expense.     Mr.  Phillimore  might  have  had  greater 
success  than  he  met  with,  if,  instead  of  dealing  with  so  macb  ma> 
chinery  as  his  Bill  did,  he  hud  confined  himself  by  his  proposed 
enactments  to  the  simple  and  distinct  adoption  by  Parliament  of  the 
principle  of  the  public  prosecution  of  crimes,  and  by  dovetailing  his 
plan  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  existing  procedure  ;  for  in  a 
country  like  this  it  is  scarcely  ever  wise  in  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  laws  to  attempt  changes  of  a  very  comprehen* 
sive  or  sweeping  character.     Such  legislation,  to  be  safe,  ought  to 
»e  rather  tentative,  I  had  almost  said  timid,  than  the  result  of  a 
strong  and  high-handed  dogmiitism  ;  and  therefore  in  regard  to  any 
future  legislative  proceedings  on  this  subject,  I  trust  that  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Philliniore's  liill,  well  meant  and  enlightened  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  and  sound  in  principle  as  I  consider  it  to  have  been,  will  be  a 
warning  to  other  members  of  the  legislature.     But  let  me  ask  your 
attention  to  the  course  that  Mr.  Phillimore's  Bill  took,  and  what 
was  done  under  it.     It  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  at  the 
commencement  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1855,  and  on  the 
order  for  the  second  reading  Mr.  Phillimore  made  his  statement  in 
support  of  it,  and  from  his  speech  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
following  able  and  eloquent  observations. 
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'*It  was,"  he  said,  '*  because  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  were  of  paramount  importance,  and  because  many  of 
them  must  be  attributed  directly  and  immediately  to  the  want  of 
public  prosecutors.  He  asked  the  House  to  declare  its  opinion  that 
the  most  exalted  functions  of  the  Crown,  and  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  the  subject,  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  attorneys  and 
policemen,  but  that  the  means  of  enforcing  public  justice  should 
belong  to  an  influence  more  august  and  commanding.  Whatever 
varying  boundaries  might  in  other  matters  be  allotted  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  government,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  the  pure  and  exact  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  where  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject  were 
at  stake.  When  the  law,  by  its  indirect  operation,  gave  an  advan- 
tage to  the  rich  over  the  poor,  extending  more  aid  to  the  man  who 
could  put  it  in  motion  than  to  him  who  could  not,  precisely  to  that 
extent  it  established  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  produced  a  mischievous 
effect  upon  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  people.  In  the  present 
administration  of  the  law  frequent  instances  must  necessarily  occur 
where  such  was  the  case  ;  because  the  law  threw  upon  the  injured 
party  the  whole  responsibility  of  bringing  the  criminal  to  justice,  in 
spite  of  its  own  theory  and  language,  according  to  which  every 
offence  was  crime  against  the  state.  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
unwise,  preposterous,  indecent,  and  without  any  parallel  in  any 
legislation,  ancient  or  modern.  It  gave  cause  to  scandals  and  eviLs 
to  which  it  was  astonishing  that  we  submitted." 

After  a  debate,  rather  timorous  than  favourable,  the  Bill  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  That  committee  consisted  of  Mr. 
Phillimore  himself,  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  William 
Ewart,  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  Mr.  Phillipps,  Sir  Greorge  Grey,  the 
Lord  Advocate,  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Walpole, 
Mr.  Napier,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Miles  ;  and  on  August  9 
the  committee  presented  an  interim  report,  with  the  evidence  they 
had  then  collected,  but  recommending  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  resume  next  session,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  on 
May  9,  1856,  they  presented  a  report,  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
change  to  a  system  of  public  prosecution.  In  their  report  they  give 
a  most  luminous  and  interesting  resume  of  the  evidence  that  had 
been  taken  before  them,  giving  especial  weight  to  that  of  our  noble 
and  learned  President,  Lord  Brougham,  whose  evidence  from 
beginning  to  end  is  most  striking  and  impressive.  They  quote  with 
marked  approbation  the  opinion  of  his  lordship  that : — 

'^  Nothing  can  be  more  ineffectual  than  the  provision  which  the 
law,  and  the  practice  under  it,  now  makes  for  the  prosecution  of 
offences ; "  and  that  ^'  the  entrusting  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution 
to  a  private  individual  opens  a  wide  door  to  bribery,  collusion,  and 
illegal  compromises." 

They  also  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  late  Lord  Campbell,  who 
had  been  examined  before  them  and  who  stated  that  in  England : — 

^*  The  criminal  law  was  often  most  shamefully  perverted  to  serve 
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private  purposes.  Indictments  for  perjury  and  conspiracy  are  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  preferred  with  a  view  to  extort  money ;  the 
same  for  keeping  gaming-houses  and  brothels.  There  was  no  suffi- 
cient control  over  these  prosecutions,  and  the  criminal  law  was  often 
perverted  to  very  guilty  purposes." 

The  opening  statements  of  his  lordship's  evidence    are  veiy 
remarkable.     He  is  asked  : — 

"  Has  your  lordship's  attention  been  devoted  to  the  conBidaration 
of  the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor  ?  "  His  answer  ie — '*  Yei^ 
very  much.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  Attorney-General  for  the 
Crown,  in  England,  about  seven  years,  and  I  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  I  have  since  con- 
sidered it  very  attentively,  with  a  view  to  see  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  introduce  into  England  the  system  of  a  public  proeecaftor, 
which  I  know  has  been  found  so  very  beneficial  in  Scotland.  In 
Scotland  I  have  had  an  opportunity  from  my  own  observation  of 
seeing  that  the  system  there  established  works  most  admirablyi  both 
in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Assizes.  I  have  attended  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  again  and 
again,  and  the  Assizes  for  four  counties  are  held  very  near  my 
liouse  in  Scotland.  I  am  in  the  habit,  when  I  return  from  mj 
duties  as  judge  in  England,  of  attending  the  Assizes  therei  and  I 
see  with  my  own  eyes  how  the  system  works ;  and  I  confess  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  works  most  admirably." 
And  faither  on  ho  observes  : — 

^*  I  think  that  the  prosecutions  are  better  conducted  in  Scotland 
than  they  ai'e  in  England,  because  I  have  observed  that  the  cases 
are  more  carefully  got  up,  and  there  arc  very  few  acquittals, 
although  I  see  no  improper  convictions." 

Among  the  other  witnesses  examined  before  the  conunittee  were 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  (then  Attorney-General),  Mr. 
Waddington  of  the  Home  Office,  Mr.  Ellis,  Recorder  of  Leeds^ 
Mr.  Greaves,  Q.C.,  Mr  Straight,  Deputy  Clerk  of  Assize  for  the 
Home  Circuit,  and  a  number  of  practising  solicitors  and  other 
persons  of  official  experience.  The  statement  made  by  the  Loxd 
Chief  Justice  is  a  singularly  impressive  one,  and  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  quoted  it  here  at  length,  but  I  must  content 
myself  with  a  brief  summary  of  his  views.  He  says  that  it  very 
often  happens  that  cases  are  brought  to  trial  which  are  only  imper- 
fectly got  up,  and  they  break  down  from  the  want  of  some  super- 
intending and  controlling  power  to  get  the  evidence  together  and  to 
see  that  it  is  complete.  The  result  frequently  is  that  a  guilty  man  is 
acquitted,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  very  serious  evil,  and  he  con- 
siders that  it  operates  as  an  encouragement  to  crime.  He  speaks 
also  of  ill-advised  prosecutions,  which  are  often  hazarded  from 
inadequate  motives,  and  the  contaminating  efiect  of  the  prison  on 
accused  persons  of  whose  guilt  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence^  but 
who  are  merely  detained  in  custody  that  they  may  undergo  the 
degrading  ordeal  of  a  trial.     He  refers  also  to  cases  of  collusion  and 
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cases  where  the  prosecution  is  stopped  bj  hush-money,  and  he 
concludes  as  follows  : — 

^^  I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  public  prosecutor,  under  whose  sanction  indictments  should  be 
conducted,  and  without  whose  sanction  they  should  not  be  com« 
promised.  I  know  that  on  different  occasions  (I  can  certainly  call 
to  mind  two  instances),  Lord  Campbell,  from  the  bench,  with 
reference  to  such  cases,  has  publicly  addressed  me  sitting  in  court 
as  Attorney-General,  pointing  out  to  me  the  necessity  of  having  a 
public  prosecutor  to  prevent  scandals  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  was  that  which,  in  the  first  place,  induced  me  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  when  our  chairman  first  brought  his  Bill 
into  Parliament,  I  at  once  stated  that  the  Bill  would  immediately 
receive  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment,  and  I  stated 
that  I  was  induced  to  take  that  course  in  consequence  of  what 
Lord  Campbell  had  said  io  me,  which  I  communicated  on  that 
occasion  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Goveniment  who  were 
sitting  on  the  Treasury  Bench." 

The  successful  working  of  the  system  of  public  prosecution  in 
Scotland  is  described  to  the  committee  by  the  then  and  present 
Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  Moncriefi) — the  Irish  system  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Napier,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland — and  the  American  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Davies,  a  lawyer  of  experience  and  eminence  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  Evidence  of  such  weight  and  authority  had  its 
natural  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  committee,  who  reported  to  the 
House  the  following,  as  their  i^nanimous  opinion  : — "  Your  Com- 
mittee are  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  state  of  things  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  evidence  is  greatly  defective  and  urgently  requires 
amendment,"  aud  they  proceed  at  considerable  length  to  sketch  out 
a  plan  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  such  amendment  may  best  be 
effected,  but  which  plan  however  excellent  in  idea,  and  possibly  in 
working,  appears  to  innovate  too  much  upon  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  profession  and  the  courts,  and  is  encumbered  with  suggestions 
going  to  the  creation  of  a  large  amount  of  patronage  in  both  branches 
of  the  profession,  which  I  suspect  was  one  of  the  embarrassments 
which  stopped  the  progress  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Fhillimore  appears 
subsequently  to  have  been  induced  to  abandon  his  Bill,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vague  promise  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
day,  to  follow  up  the  expectation  which  had  been  held  out  to  the 
committee  by  the  Attorney-General,  that  they  would  take  the 
matter  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  perhaps  ultimately  bring 
in  a  Bill  of  their  own.  But  nothing  further  was  done,  and  to  this 
hour,  the  old  system  of  private  prosecution,  so  strongly,  so  authori- 
tatively, and  so  officially  denounced,  continues  to  prevail. 

Now,  making  every  allowance  for  the  characteristically  conserva- 
tive temper  of  the  English  people,  in  regard  to  the  traditional 
qualities  that  distinguish  the  domestic  institutions  of  this  country 
with  the  tenacity  that  at  times  looks  not  unlike  an  infallible  attri- 
bution,  and  not   forgetting  the   objectionable   machinery  which 
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Mr.  Phillimore  threw  into  his  Bill — I  say  making  every  allowanoe  ob 
such  grounds  as  these,  it  does  seem  to  me  strange  that  in  the  face  of 
the  solemnly  recorded  judgments  of  royal  commissions  and  parlia- 
mentary committees,  the  opinions  of  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the 
experienced  of  the  land,  the  admitted  and  obvious  righteousness  of 
the  principle  of  public  prosecution,  appealing  as  it  does  to  every 
consideration  of  domestic  protection  and  safety,  as  respects  our 
persons  and  property — I  say  it  does  seem  strange  that  ^e  should 
still  be  as  far  from  the  consummation  of  this  much-needed  reform  as 
ever  we  were.  Indeed,  it  almost  looks  as  if  the  people,  content  to 
go  on  in  the  old  way,  had  advisedly  accepted  and  approved  of  the 
subsidence  of  the  discussion.  Too  much,  however,  has  been  done,  too 
much  has  been  disclosed  before  the  tiibunals  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  The  system  of  the  private  pro- 
secution of  crimes — ^that  is,  let  me  repeat,  of  ofiencei  against  the 
state — ^has  nothing  in  itself  to  recommend  it.  It  is  proved,  on  the 
evidence  alluded  to,  to  be  costly,  uncertain,  and  (compared  witii 
the  statistics  of  other  countries)  unsuccessful.  In  many  other 
countries,  it  could  not  exist  a  day  without  handing  over  the  peo]^ 
to  plunder  and  violence,  and  in  this  country,  I  do  not  scruple  to 
affiim  that  it  is  solely  indebted  for  its  vitality  to  the  hones^  and 
justice  of  the  people  themselves,  when  assisting  in  administering  the 
law,  to  the  ability  and  honourable  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the 
profession,  and  to  the  purity,  conscientiousness,  and  high  integrity 
of  the  English  judges.  But,  I  repeat,  the  system  of  private  pro* 
sccution,  as  it  continues  to  be  practised,  has  nothings  in  itself,  no 
quality  or  principle,  which  can  explain  it  intelligibly,  or  on  which  it 
can  find  adequate  support.  I  have  never  heard  or  read  of  any  sound 
or  rational  defence  of  it,  excepting  that  which  I  have  ventured  to 
call  mere  sentiment,  such  as  that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  Englishman  to  put  in  motion  the 
criminal  law ;  but  a  sentiment  by  the  way  which  however  dangerons 
and  delusive  in  some  aspects,  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  public  prosecution,  for  surely  the  Englishman  could  pat 
in  motion  the  criminal  law  better  and  more  efficiently  if  he  could 
make  his  complaint  to  a  state  officer,  with  all  the  means  and 
appliances  of  a  public  prosecutor,  than  if  left  to  his  own  resourees 
and  exertions.  And,  depend  upon  it,  that  while,  as  we  have  been 
told  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  the  existing  system  of  private 
prosecution  too  frequently  operates  as  a  direct  encouragement  to 
crime,  the  greatest  discouragement  that  could  influence  and  deter 
the  mind  of  willing  and  unscrupulous  offenders  would  be  the  know^ 
ledge  that  there  was  an  official  sentinel  of  the  state  whose  peculisr 
duty  it  was  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  all  that  relates  to  the  public 
and  domestic  security,  and  who  would,  with  all  the  unbounded 
resources  of  his  position,  track  out  the  criminal,  and  bring  him 
speedily  and  surely  to  justice.  And  then,  there  is  the  example  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Scotland,  which  might 
well  borrow  from  this  country  in  matters  of  civil  procedure,  hdda 
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up  the  light  here,  and  shows  us  an  organised  method  of  proceediug, 
based  on  the  principle  of  public  prosecution,  happily  conceived,  and, 
as  Lord  Campbell  remarked,  most  admirably  practised.  In  his 
evidence  before  the  committee  on  Mr.  Phillimore's  Bill,  the  Lord 
Advocate  lays  down  its  principle  in  the  follovnng  terms :— > 

"  The  system  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  detect  crime,  apprehend  offenders  and  punish  them,  and 
that  independently  of  the  interest  of  a  private  party.  The  Scotch 
system  acknowledges  the  right  of  a  private  party  to  prosecute  ;  but 
tibe  duty  of  a  public  prosecutor  is  altogether  irrespective  of  that." 

Its  efficiency,  as  compared  with  the  system  here,  as  proved  by 
ascertained  facts,  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  for  whilst  in  Scotland, 
during  the  year  1861,  only  about  eight  per  cent,  of  those  who  were 
bailed  or  committed  for  trial  were  acquitted,  in.  England  and  Wales 
nearly  twenty-five  per  cent.,  that  is  one-fourth,  escaped  conviction. 
The  comparative  success,  too,  of  the  system  of  public  prosecution  in 
Scotland  deserves  all  the  more  notice,  from  its  being  there  applied 
purely  and  unqualifiedly  —  there  is  no  grand  jury  (except  in 
prosecutions  for  high  treason)— and  although  there  is  no  secrecy 
in  any  invidious  sense,  there  is  no  public  examination  before 
a  magistrate,  but  the  Lord  Advocate  and  his  deputies  through- 
out the  country  conduct  their  proceedings  at  their  own  discretion 
and  on  their  own  responsibility,  without  any  interference  whatever, 
and  the  result  is,  the  all  but  certain  conviction  and  punishment  of 
the  accused.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the 
latter  has  privileges  and  means  of  defence  quite  as  remarkable  as  the 
facility  for  prosecution.  Altogether,  the  Scotch  lawyers  and  the 
Scotch  people  may  well  be  proud  of  their  bystem  of  criminal  proce- 
dure. It  even  most  favourably  qualifies  the  method  and  form  of  the 
trial,  about  which  I  have  yet  to  speak  more  particularly.  But  I  may 
in  passing  be  permitted  this  one  remark  ;  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
member  of  both  the  Scotch  and  English  Bar,  and  I  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  two  systems,  and  without  the  least  consciousness 
of  a  leaning  towards  the  Scotch  Courts,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
a  gi-eater  contrast  than  that  between  an  ordinary  criminal  trial  in 
S^tland,  and  a  trial  here,  could  not  be  presented  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
mind.  Let  any  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  lawyer,  after  attending 
a  trial  in  the  High  Couii;  'of  Justiciary  in  Edinburgh,  witness  a 
similar  proceeding  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  London,  and  he  could 
scarcely  resist  the  feeling  and  reflection  that  he  had  transferred 
himself  to  a  tribunal  where  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
was  centuries  behind  I  Nor,  excepting  on  the  score  of  there  being 
a  public  prosecutor  in  Scotland,  can  I  account  for  the  difierence 
between  ihe  two  courts.  The  Bar  here  are  as  able  and  perform  their 
duties  as  efficiently  as  their  brethren  in  Scotland ;  and  as  for  the 
judicial  Bench  here,  it  is  unimpeachable ;  and  nowhere  are  juries 
more  intelligent  or  careful  of  the  lives  and  liberty  of  their  fellow 
men,  than  in  this  country.  What  is  it  then  that  produces  the 
contrast  ?    I  can  imagine  nothing,  unless  it  be  that  in  Scotland  the 
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public  prosecutor  is  enabled  to  come  into  court  better  prepared,  widi 
his  case  better  got  up,  while  a  sense  of  his  office,  and  of  his  unim- 
passioned  responsibility,  probably  lends  a  staidness  and  gravity 
to  his  demeanour,  and  consequently  greater  solemnity  to  the  trial 
itself. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  favourable  peculiarities  of  the 
Scotch  procedure,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  its 
unqualified  adoption  in  this  country.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters 
of  politics  and  law,  I  would  have  our  reformers  to  "  gang  warily,*' 
and  with  the  application  of  the  principle  of  public  prosecution  to 
retain  every  particular  of  the  existing  system  that  can  consistently 
be  retained.  In  fact  it  appears  to  me  that,  for  the  purpose  of  tira 
reform  in  question,  all  that  is  wanted  for  criminal  trials  here,  is 
simply  to  change  the  name  of  the  prosecutor,  leaving  the  position  of 
the  Bar,  and  as  far  as  practicable  of  attorneys,  very  much  what  it  is. 
The  Scotch  system  in  this  respect  has  some  objectionable  features. 
There,  the  Bar  as  a  body  are  not  employed  in  conducting  prosecu- 
tions, but  the  Lord  Advocate,  where  he  cannot  attend  himself,  has 
four,  or  including  the  Solicitor-Grcneral,  five  deputies,  who  appear 
for  him,  and  conduct  all  the  prosecutions  before  the  High  Conrt  at 
Edinburgh,  and  on  the  circuits.  The  gentlemen  thus  employed  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Solicitor-General,  usually  young  men,  and 
of  little  experience,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  duty  is  generally 
—I  had  almost  said  invariably — well  performed.  Such  a  profes- 
sional monopoly,  however,  has  I  think  an  injurious  cffisct  upon  the 
Bar,  and  it  is  objectionable  in  another  way,  which  I  have  myself 
often  seen,  or  fancied  I  saw,  namely  that  an  undue  weight  is  given 
to  the  prosecution — juries  being  rather  disposed  to  attend  to  what  is 
addressed  to  them  by  an  ofiicial  lawyer,  habituated  to  ezdnsive 
official  information,  and  representing  the  high  traditional  repntation 
of  his  office.  And  this  weight  has  appeared  to  me  so  great  as  to 
more  than  countervail  the  unquestionably  largo  powers  and  priv- 
ileges of  defence  (much  larger  than  in  this  countiy),  that  prisoners 
in  Scotland  unquestionably  have.  The  barristers  too,  selected  for 
this  kind  of  business,  are  looked  upon  as  having  a  claim  on  Gk>vem- 
ment  for  promotion,  and  they  arc  almost  invariably  appointed  to  the 
superior  and  non-resident  judgeships  of  the  sheriff  or  county  courts, 
which  is  most  valuable  preferment,  for  it  enables  the  barrister  so 
preferred  to  remain  at  the  Bar  and  keep  his  practice  there,  while  it 
augments  his  status  and  position  in  the  country,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  gives  him  a  very  handsome  salary.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  such  patronage  is  ever  improperly  exercised  ;  but  as  a  system 
it  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  bo  unfair,  and  therefore  prejudicial 
to  the  rights  and  interests,  and,  in  that  way,  to  what  may  be  called 
the  in'lependence,  of  the  general  body  of  the  Bar.  And  in  several 
other  particulars  the  Scotch  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  close,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  in  its  working. 

I  would  not  then  borrow  in  this,  and  in  some  other  respects,  from 
the  practice  in  Scotland,  but  be  content  with  the  recognition  and 
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adoption  of  the  principle  of  public  prosecution,  so  as  to  be  consis- 
tent with  the  other  particulars  of  the  existing  English  procedure. 
Thus,  let  the  public  prosecutor  be  the  Attorney-General,  or  some 
other  minister  of  justice,  whose  dutj  it  would  be  to  put  in  motion 
the  criminal  process.  Such  an  officer  would  of  course  require  to 
have  under  him,  and  for  his  assistance,  oiher  subordinate  officials, 
whose  stated  duties  also  would  be  prescribed  and  definite.  But  let 
the  Bar  be  employed  as  thej  are  now,  quite  indifferently  as  regards 
the  £AVour  of  the  Government,  and  solely  on  the  ground  of  profes- 
aional  merit.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  regulating  all  this, 
bat  a  little  experience  of  such  a  new  department  would  doubtless 
suggest  the  necessary  facilities. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  Irish  system  of  public  prosecution 
which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Napier,  in  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee on  Mr.  Fhillimore's  Bill — 

^'  Is  founded  on  a  principle  which  I  think  is  a  right  one,  that  the 
executive  government  is  properly,  and  I  would  say  primarily  charged 
with  the  security  of  society  ;  that  the  security  of  life  and  property 
belongs  peculiarly  to  the  executive  government ;  and  that  all  prose- 
cutions ought  to  be  conducted  by  responsible  public  officers." 

He  then  describes  the  plan  followed  in  Ireland,  which  appears  to 
resemble  very  much  that  which  I  venture  to  recommend  for  adop- 
tion in  this  country  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  as  in  Scotland, 
so  in  Ireland,  the  counsel  employed  in  prosecutions  are  always  the 
same,  with  this  difference,  that  while  in  Scotland  the  advocates 
depute  always  go  out  of  office  with  the  Lord  Advocate  on  a  change 
of  government,  the  counsel  in  Ireland  do  not  change  with  the 
Attorney-General,  but  continue  to  discharge  their  professional  duties 
without  regard  to  politics.  There  is  also  in  the  Irish  system  a  staff 
of  Crown  solicitors  and  sessional  prosecutors,  very  much  resembling 
in  these  respects  the  arrangements  in  Scotland.  But  these  things 
are  all  matters  of  detail,  and  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  public  prosecution. 

It  only  occurs  to  me  to  add,  on  this  subject,  that  of  course  no  system 
of  public  prosecution  ought  to  be  exclusive  of  tlie  right  of  private 
prosecution.  Where  the  public  prosecutor  fails,  or  refuses  to  proceed 
in  any  given  case,  it  ought  notwithstanding  to  be  in  the  power  of 
the  injured  party  at  his  own  cost,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
institute  and  conduct  a  prosecution.  This  right  is  saved  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  although  in  Scotland  the  private  prosecutor  must  have 
the  concourse  or  consent  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  but  that  consent  is 
never,  and  I  believe  cannot  be  refused. 

But  secondly,  of  the  grand  jury.  The  abolition  of  this  body  has 
been  seriously  advocated,  but  I  think  the  expediency  of  such  a 
sweeping  change  is  very  doubtful.  Nay,  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  if  the  institution  could  be  made  a  little  more  efficient 
for  the  careful  examination  of  the  prosecutor's  evidence,  I  would 
prefer  the  finding  of  a  bill  by  a  grand  jury,  as  the  authority  for  a 
trial,  either  to  &e  committal  of  a  professional  magistrate  or  the 
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discretionary  order  of  a  public  prosecutor.  A  confiiderable  amonnt 
of  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  state  papen 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  weight  of  it,  I  am  concerned  to 
say,  is  rather  against  than  for  the  continuance  of  the  institution. 
Indeed,  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  more  authoritative  and  distin* 
guished  of  the  persons  examined  are  expressed  in  very  strong  and 
unhesitating  terms.  Lord  Brougham  is  on  this  subject,  too,  as  wise 
and  cautious  as  he  is  luminous.  Having  regard  to  the  creation  of 
a  system  that  would  unite  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  with  the 
retention  of  the  grand  jury,  his  lordship  is  asked  whether  he  eonsiden 
— '*  That  only  such  cases  should  Iw  sent  to  the  grand  jury  as  the 
Public  Prosecutor  was  of  opinion  ought  to  be  submitted  to  them  ?  " 
And  he  answers — "  Yes ;  I  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  the 
institution  of  the  grand  jury,  but  at  the  same  time  I  consider  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  might  be  most  convenientij  and 
advantageously  dispensed  with ;"  but  he  would  not  abolish  the  grand 
jury  altogether,  and  he  would  retain  the  right  of  private  proseen- 
tion.  Lord  Denman  entertained  and  expressed*  a  strong  opinion 
against  the  utility  of  the  grand  jury  in  the  statement  which  he 
communicated  to  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners,  and  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  in  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  public 
prosecutor.  He  could  see  no  benefit  in  the  institution,  excepting  in 
the  means  it  afforded  to  the  higher  and  middling  classes  of  dh 
operating  in  the  administration  of  justice.  This,  however,  I  Tentnre 
to  think,  is  something  better  than  a  more  sentiment,  and  is,  indeed, 
no  small  benefit.  He  refers,  however,  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  as  accurately 
expressing  his  opinions,  which  opinions  he  still  held.  In  this  article^ 
to  a  quotation  from  which  I  feel  assured  you  will  listen  with  inte- 
rest, the  word  jury  is  described  "  as  so  musical  to  English  ears,' 
and  its  functions  as  *'  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
securities  for  all  the  rights  of  social  man."  The  article,  however, 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

<<But  the  generous  institution  here  characterised  corresponds  in 
no  single  feature  with  that  anomalous  excrescence  attached  to  coorti 
of  criminal  law  in  England,  under  the  name  of  a  grand  jury. 
That  is  not  an  open,  but  a  secret  tribunal.  The  accused  has  no 
voice  in  its  formation;  no  challenge  against  his  worst  enemy,  who 
may  possibly  direct  its  unwitnessed  deliberations.  The  legal  points 
that  may  arise  are  clandestinely  debated  and  decided,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  known  minister  of  the  law.  In  their  private 
chamber,  the  grand  jurors  hear  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  accu- 
sation only,  subject  to  no  cross-examination  or  contradiction.  In  a 
spirit  directly  hostile  to  the  most  cherished  principles  of  English 
law,  everything  takes  place  with  closed  doors,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  party  to  be  affected.  Finally,  as  if  to  complete  the  contrast,  the 
verdict  need  not  be  unanimous,  or  even  the  opinion  of  two-thirds; 
for  a  bare  majority,  twelve  to  eleven,  is  sufficient  either  to  put  a 
party  on  his  triid,  or  to  stifle  the  most  important   investigatian. 
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The  books  leave  the  duties  of  grand  juries  extremely  indefinite. 
The  judge  often  exhorts  them  not  to  try  the  cases  that  come  up- 
stairs to  them,  but  merely  to  inquire  whether  there  is  ground  for 
ulterior  inquiry.  Yet  they  present  upon  their  oaths,  positively, 
that  A  stole  the  goods  of  B,  &c. ;  and  Lord  Somers  wrote  a  tract  to 
prove  that  they  were  bound  to  sift  minutely  the  whole  evidence, 
before  they  could  be  justified  in  returning  a  true  bill.  The  efiect 
and  use  of  their  functions  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  collect.  Where 
they  find  the  bill,  they  only  express  the  opinion  already  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  committing  magistrate,  after  a  much  more  satis- 
&ctory  proceeding.  Is  not  this  superfiuous  ?  If  they  difier  from 
him,  and,  by  rejecting  the  bill,  quash  the  charge,  they  can  hardly 
clear  the  suspected  character,  but  may  do  irreparable  injury  to 
public  justice." 

This,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  rather  the  language  of 
denunciation  than  of  mere  disapproval,  and  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able from  coming  from  so  high-minded  and  thoughtful  a  person  as 
Lord  Denman  was.  Nor  does  his  lordship  stand  alone  in  this 
respect^  for  the  weight  of  the  other  evidence  is,  I  fear  1  must  say, 
in  the  same  direction.  Several  of  the  witnesses,  however,  express 
opinions  against  the  institution  in  a  somewhat  modified  sense. 
ThuSy  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Q.C.9  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  thinks 
that  '*  in  regard  to  all  cases  in  which  depositions  have  been  taken 
grand  juries  might  safely  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  cases  of 
treason  and  sedition  ;"  and  Mr.  Mellor  (the  present  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor),  thought  a  grand  jury  entirely  useless  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  which  have  been  investigated  by  justices,  but  was  not  pre- 
pared to  suggest  that  it  should  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  but 
•  would  confine  it  to  cases  where  the  parties  charged  have  not  been 
committed  by  justices.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Napier,  and  many 
others,  would  retain  the  institution  as  it  is.  Mr.  Napier  says  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Mr.  Phillimore's  Bill : — 

"  The  functions  of  the  grand  jury  are,  I  think,  very  important ; 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  grand  jury  dispensed  with.  I 
think  that  a  person  who  is  put  upon  his  trial  ought  to  have  the 
protection  first  of  a  careful  investigation  by  a  public  officer,  the 
Crown*  solicitor,  the  magistrate,  and  so  on,  and  the  Attorney- 
Greneral,  and  also  the  protection  of  the  grand  jury.  I  also  think 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  bringing  the  country  gentlemen  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  state  and  good  order  of  their  neighbour- 
hood." 

We  have  seen  that  the  last  sentiment  was  the  only  consideration 
that  Lord  Denman  allowed  in  favour  of  the  institution.  But  as  I 
have  said,  the  general  weight  of  the  opinions  and  statements  referred 
to  is  against  it.  And  such,  I  take  it,  is  the  general  feeling  of  the 
public  and  profession  at  the  present  day.  I  feel,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  a  certain  sympathy  with  those  who  would  be  re- 
formers in  other  respects,  but  are  conservatives  here.  Nor  is  the 
abolition  of  the  grand  jury  necessary  to  the  employment  of  a  public 
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prosecutor  ;  on  tho  contrary,  the  grand  jury  might  be  a  salutary 
check  on  that  officer,  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  deriTe 
useful  support  in  conducting  a  prosecution  from  the  previous  finding 
of  a  true  bill. 

An  attempt  on  partial  reform  on  this  subject  was  made  by  Sir 
F.  Thesiger,  now  Lord  Chelmsford.  On  June  9,  1857,  he  brought 
in  a  Bill  in  tho  House  of  Commons  to  dispense  with  the  attendance 
of  grand  juries  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  in  Greneral  and 
Quarter  Sessions  holdcn  \Yithiu  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  said  : — 

*'  Tho  question  was  by  no  means  new,  for  tho  aubject  of  grand 
juries  had  attracted  public  attention  for  many  years.  A  great  deal 
of  evidence  in  reference  to  it  was  taken  before  the  commission  ap- 
pointed in  1845,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  and 
afterwards  the  question  of  grand  juries  was  again  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  that  House.  Observations  had  since  fallen  from  judges 
on  the  bench,  complaints  had  been  made  by  advocates,  which  had 
been  echoed  through  the  press,  and  year  after  year  the  grand  juries 
of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  and  the  Middlesex  sessions  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  presenting  themselves,  not  only  as  of  no  utility,  but  as 
being  an  absolute  impediment  to  the  administration  of  justice,  Nor 
had  legislative  attempts  to  abolish  the  system  been  wanting,  although 
they  were  unsuccessful.  In  1849,  the  late  Sir  J.  Jervis  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  metropolitan 
districts  which  contained  provisions  rendering  unnecessary  the 
intervention  of  grand  juries  in  criminal  trials.  That  Bill  had  been 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  he.  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  had 
been  a  member,  and  by  which  a  great  number  of  ezperieneed 
persons  had  been  examined.  Amongst  others,  they  examined  the 
clerk  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  Common  Serjeant  of  that 
day,  Mr.  Humphreys,  a  solicitor  practising  in  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  and  who  had  written  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  grand  juriesi 
an  alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  the  chairman  of  the  Newiugton 
Sessions,  and  a  merchant  of  the  City  of  Loudon,  who  had  been  fore- 
man of  grand  juries  for  a  great  number  of  years.  These  witnesses 
expressed  an  unanimous  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that  grand 
juries  should  not  be  assembled  within  the  metropolitan  districtSy  and 
this  opinion  was  supported  by  reasons  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
unanswerable." 

He  then  referred  to  a  charge  delivered  to  the  grand  jury  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  in  1852  by  the  Recorder  of  London,  whichi 
with  a  presentment  at  the  same  sessions  from  the  grand  jury,  may  be 
described  as  a  protest  against  the  institution.  The  extracts  that 
Lord  Chelmsford  gave  from  tho  Recorder's  charge  and  the  grand 
jury's  presentment  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  hero  :— 

"  The  great  mass  of  the  cases,"  said  the  Recorder,  "  were,  as 
usual,  of  tho  ordinary  description,  and  many  of  their  predecessors  in 
that  box  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  unnecessary  that  they 
should  be  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  i 
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With  regard  to  the  great  body  of  them,  which  had  previously 
undergone  ftill  inquiry  by  magistrates  of  great  experience  and  legal 
knowledge  he  (the  learned  Recorder)  entirely  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  the  grand  jury,  that  their  services  in  this  district  were 
perfectly  useless.  He  was  afraid  that  the  grand  jury  not  only  occa- 
sioned a  great  loss  of  time,  but  they  also  were  the  means  of  increasing 
very  considerably  the  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions,  and  that 
in  some  instances  the  grand  jury  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
parlies  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  justice  by  tampering  with  the 
witnesses,  and  that  in  others  they  were  made  the  medium  of  occa- 
sioning great  injustice,  by  affording  vindictive  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  preferring  unfounded  charges  behind  the  backs  of  those 
they  accused." 

The  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  was  even  more  pointed,  and 
was  as  follows  : — 

**The  grand  jury  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  of  the  year  1852,  beg  leave  to  express  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  a  grand  jury,  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  stipendiary  magistrates,  is  wholly  unnecessary.  It  increases 
the  expense  and  adds  to  the  delay  of  criminal  prosecutions.  It 
affords  an  opportunity  for  corruption,  and  for  tampering  with  prose- 
cutors and  witnesses.  It  enables  an  evil-disposed  person  to  throw 
his  victim  into  prison  by  a  false  ex  parte  statement  made  behind  his 
baiek,  and  without  any  previous  notice.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  instrument 
of  extortion  and  of  oppression,  and,  as  it  frustrates  the  ends  of 
justice,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  and  ought  to  be  immediately 
abolished.  The  grand  jury  having  been  informed  that  present- 
ments to  the  same  effect  have  been  made  by  other  grand  juries;  that 
copies  of  several  of  these  presentments  have  been  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Matthew  Forster,  the 
Member  for  Berwick ;  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  reported  that  such  a  tribunal 
had  become  unnecessary;  that  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Jervis,  to  abolish  it,  but  which  Bill  was  allowed  to 
be  dropped  by  the  late  Ministry;  they  consider  that  to  suffer  its 
continuance  in  opposition  to  the  often  recorded  opinions  of  those 
best  quidified  to  judge  of  its  utility  has  a  tendency  to  bring  not 
contempt,  not  only  the  administration  of  justice,  but  the  lawTs  of  the 
country.  The  grand  jury,  therefore,  request  that  a  copy  of  this 
presentment  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  of  Her  Majesty's  new 
Ministry,  and  they  hope  that  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  grand  jury  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  and  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions  will  form  a 
part  of  their  earliest  measures  of  law  reform." 

An  appeal  so  urgent,  and  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  could  not 
be  disregarded,  and  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  as  Att(jrney -General  under 
Lord  Derby's  Government,  introduced  a  Bill  to  dispense  with  grand 
juries  within  the  metropolitan  district,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
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withdraw  it  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  which 
shortly  afterwards  took  place.  It  was  subsequently  re-introdnced 
by  him,  and  read  a  second  time  on  June  12,  1857,  and  ecuBr 
mitted,  and  various  attempts  were  afterwards  made  by  him  to  get 
it  proceeded  with  ;  but  at  last  on  July  27  of  the  same  year  he 
announced  that  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  public  business  and 
the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  ho  had  decided  on  withdrawing 
it  for  the  present,  the  order  for  the  committee  was  discharged^  and 
nothing  has  since  been  heard  of  the  Bill.  The  reasons  stated  in  the 
above  quotations  are  certainly  worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  could  not  be  stated 
with  nearly  equal  force  against  the  grand  jury  system  generally,  and 
therefore  while  perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  F.  ThesigePs  Bill 
was  withdrawn  from  parliamentary  discussion,  those  who  wish  the 
institution  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity  cannot  but  feel  satisfied 
at  the  fate  it  met  with.  I  do  not  myself  well  see  how  the  proposal 
to  abolish  the  grand  jury  in  the  metropolitan  district  can  be  enter- 
tained without  reference  to  it  elsewhere,  nor  can  it  I  think  be 
doubted  that  such  a  change  if  adopted  in  London  would  speedily  he 
extended  throughout  the  country.  That  prosecutions  could  he 
instituted  and  conducted  with  success  without  the  assistance  of 
grand  juries,  I  am  not  inclined  to  dispute,  but  grand  juries  do  not 
merely  meet  at  assizes  or  sessions  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  or  ignoring  bills  of  indictment ;  and  I  think  there  is  great 
force  in  the  remark  of  Lord  Denman  and  Mr.  Napier,  particularly 
the  latter,  that  there  is  great  social  advantage  in  bringing  the  difEer^ 
ent  classes  of  the  community  together  on  these  formal  occasions 
Perhaps  Mr.  Justice  Mcllor  offered  the  best  solution  of  the  question 
by  what  I  have  already  quoted  from  the  opinion  he  communicated 
to  the  criminal  law  commissioners  in  1846,  to  the  effect  that  the 
services  of  grand  juries  should  be  dispensed  with  in  cases  that 
had  already  been  investigated  by  magistrates,  but  be  otherwise 
retained. 

II.  The  next  branch  of  my  subject  has  regard  to  the  regulations 
that  ore  proper  for  the  detection  'and  custody  of  the  accused  with  a 
view  to  trial,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  detain  you  at 
length  on  this  subject,  for  having  got  our  public  prosecutor,  as  I 
will  assume  we  have,  with  or  without  a  grand  jury,  his  ofiELcial 
machinery  might  fairly  be  left  to  himself,  along  with  such  sug- 
gestions OS  his  knowledge  of  the  system  of  other  countries  might 
afford.  The  proper  supervision  and  employment  of  the  police — the 
discovery  of  evidence — with  the  ascertainment  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  perpetration  of  the  imputed  crime,  so  as 
on  the  one  hand  to  ensure  conviction  in  the  case  of  the  really  guilty, 
and  on  the  other  to  avoid  needless  prosecutions,  and  much  more  the 
pain  and  injustice  of  involving  innocent  persons  in  criminal  iuYesti- 
gations  ;  these,  I  soy,  and  other  details  of  preliminary  procedure, 
the  public  prosecuror  would  have  facilities  for  conveniently  pre- 
scribing and  putting  in  practice.    But  there  is  one  point  on  which 
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I  should  like  to  ofifor  a  remark,  and  that  is  the  hearing  of  all  these 
regulations  on  the  trial  of  the  accused,  for  I  am  not  at  present 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  summary  trial  and  conviction  of 
offenders  before  a  magistrate.  The  case  I  am  supposing  is  the 
inyestigation  and  preparation  that  contemplate  indictment,  arraign* 
ment,  and  trial.  And,  such  being  the  object  in  view,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  whether  the  unqualified  publicity  that  accompanies  all 
Bueh  investigations  before  magistrates  and  coroners  is  right  and 
proper  ?  This  subject  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  committee 
on  Mr.  Phillimore's  Bill,  and  here,  too,  our  noble  and  learned  presi* 
dent,  Lord  Brougham,  is  eminently  instructive.  The  Lord  Advocate, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  put  this  question  to  his  lord* 
ship  :— 

'<  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  a  public  examination 
before  magistrates  and  coroners'  inquests  as  an  initial  proceeding 
with  a  view  to  prosecution  ?  " 

His  lordship's  reply  was : — 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  upon  that,  as  upon 
many  other  questions.  There  are  great  inconveniences,  no  doubt, 
in  the  publicity  of  the  examination  ;  there  is  very  great  hardship  to 
the  party  brought  before  the  magistrate  in  its  publicity  ;  there  is 
very  great  annoyance  and  hardship  to  the  witnesses  and  the  prose* 
cntor,  who  are  brought  before  the  magistrate,  no  doubt ;  but  against 
all  that,  one  cannot  help  setting  the  great  advantage  of  the  publicity 
of  the  proceeding,  both  preventing  any  malpractices  by  placing  the 
magistrate,  who  is  then  the  court,  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  also 
the  great  benefit  which  arises  with  a  view  to  police,  from  its  ten- 
dency to  discover  evidence,  and  to  enable  the  parties  prosecuting  to 
be  put  upon  the  traces  to  find  witnesses  ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  benefits  exceed  the  disadvantages 
of  a  public  examination." 

His  lordship  was  again  asked,  "  Has  it  not  a  contrary  effect  in 
some  instances,  namely,  of  affording  guilty  parties  the  means  of 
escape?"  To  which  he  answered,  *'No  doubt  it  may  have  that 
effect.  I  am  talking  of  the  balance."  It  would  certainly  be  very 
important  and  interesting  to  know  whether  the  publicity  of  proceed- 
ings before  magistrates  has  been  found  to  lead  materially  to  the 
discovery  of  evidence.  But  there  is  one  consideration  on  this  sub- 
ject which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Phillimore's 
committee,  and  that  is,  the  effect  of  all  this  publicity  on  the  trial 
following  the  magistrate's  committal — is  it  fair  to  the  accused  ?  In 
other  words,  is  a  prisoner  likely  to  have  a  fairer  trial  before  a  jury 
chosen  from  a  community  who  are  perfectly  unbiassed  and  unpre- 
judiced by  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  case  derived  from  news- 
papers or  otherwise,  than  from  a  jury  selected  from  a  body  to  whom 
the  newspaper  reports  have  disclosed  all  the  facts  that  have  come 
to  light,  and  among  whom  the  probability  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  prisoner  has  been  the  subject  of  gossipping  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion?   There  can  I  think  be  but  one  answer  to  this,  namely,  that 
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the  non-publicity  of  the  preliminary  inquiries  affords  better  condi- 
tions for  an  impartial  trial  than  can  the  system  of  unqualified  and 
unmitigated  publicity  that   prevails   in   this  country.      True,  the 
grand  jury  may  bo  said  to  work  secretly,  but  then  they  only  ex- 
amine the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  their  eonsideration  of 
the  case  in  that  way  is  generally  preceded  by  a  public  inyestigationf 
or  what  may  be  called  a  public  trial  with  a  view   to  committal, 
before  a  magistrate.     In   Scotland,  the  preliminary  investigation  is 
concluded  privately  by  the  public  prosecutor  and  his  official  as- 
sistants, and  it  is  considered  there  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  has 
the  double  advantage  of  enabling  the  prosecutor  to  get  up  his  case 
well,  and  of  securing  to  the  accused  person  a  &ir  and  impartial  trial; 
and  lot  it  be  observed  that  although  the  prosecutor's  proceedings 
are  withheld  from  publicity  they  must,  to  a  certain  extent^  and 
within  a  certain  time,  be  communicated  to  the  accused  party  and  his 
professional  advisers.     Thus  fifteen  days  before  the  day  of  trial  the 
prisoner  in  Scotland  must  have  had  served  upon  him  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  (usually  a  printed  one)  with,  appended  to  it,  a  list  of  the 
jury  panel,  and  also  a  list  of  all  the  prosecutor's  witnesses,  their 
names,  occupations,  and  addresses ;  so  that  the  prisoner,  or  his  legal 
advisers,  may  have  access  to  them,  and  ascertain,  and  be  prepand 
for,  the  evidence  they  aro  to  give.     This  is  a  very  important  privi- 
lege, and  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  prisoner  are  concerned,  it  protects  these  from  any  possible  pre- 
judice arising  from  the  non-publicity  of  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion.    And  the  result  for  the  public  is  satisfactory ;  the  convictions 
in  Scotland  being  proportionally  much  greater  than  here,  while  any 
popular  discontent  with  them  is,  I  may  say,  unknown  and  anheard 
of.     I  may  here  be  reminded  that  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Jessie 
McLachlan,  recently  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  at  Glasgow. 
That  was,  however,  an  exceptional  case,  and  the  excitement  it  occa- 
sioned was  altogether  factitious,  and,  as  we  now  know,  unfoanded. 
If  I  may  humbly  offer  my  own  impression,  I  should  say  that  the 
publicity  that  is  given  by  newspapers  in  England  is  often  opposed  to 
the  true  interests  of  justice,  and  that  the  press  would  exercise  a 
sound  discretion  by  withholding  the  publication  of  the  depositions  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  a  committal  for  trial,  or  likely  to  be  one; 
and,  at  all  events,  if  we  must  have  it,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated so  that  it  may  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the  trial.     We  all 
know  that  the  necessity  of  imposing  a  temporary  restraint  on  the 
press  in  this  respect  is  occasionally  manifested  by  the  judges  them- 
selves when  ihey  order  that  in  ])articular  cases  the  evidence  and 
proceedings  shall  not  be  published  till  the  trial  is  over — a  most  wise 
and  salutary  direction,  which  I  venture  to  think  ought  to  be  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception,  where  there  is  a  contentions  denial  of 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  a  bo7id  fide  trial  of  the  fact 
thereby  necessitated.     Whether  such  an  order  will  be  issued  pre- 
vious to  the  trial  of  the  person  accused  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs 
I  do  not  presume  to  anticipate — but  this  I  may  say,  that  theie  are 
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portionB  of  the  community  whose  minds  have  been  so  deeply  affected 
against  the  prisoner,  by  the  partial  disclosures  that  have  been  made, 
from  among  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  justice 
to  choose  the  jury  or  any  one  of  them.  Justice  is  said  to  be  blind ; 
bat  her  blindness  can  be  of  little  avail,  if,  while  her  eyes  are  shut, 
her  ears  are  open  to  one  side  only.  Obviously,  indeed,  a  pure  and 
perfect  method  of  justice  for  persons  who,  be  it  never  forgotten,  are 
protected  by  the  presumption  of  innocence,  would  seem  to  require 
that  neither  the  public  at  large  nor  the  jury,  who  are  constitu- 
tionally the  country,  should  know  anything  of  the  case  till  the 
prosecutor  has  publicly  alleged  his  facts  on  the  formal  arraignment 
of  the  prisoner,  and  on  the  issue,  guilty  or  not  ?  But  let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  do  not  contend  for  any  proceeding  with  closed 
doors.  Let  the  magistrates'  chambers  be  at  all  times  open  courts — 
only,  where  there  is  a  case  for  committal,  io  not  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings till  the  triid  is  over. 

m.  Allow  me  now  a  few  observations  on  the  method  and  form 
of  the  trial.  I  have  already  remarked  on  the  very  favourable,  but 
not  less  strange  and  unaccountable  contrast  that  a  criminal  trial  in 
Scotland,  particularly  in  the  High  Court  at  Edinburgh,  presents  to 
the  same  proceeding  here  :  and  I  have  suggested  that  the  greater 
solemnity  and  the  better  forensic  order  that  appear  to  distinguish 
the  former  are  attributable  to  the  employment  of  a  public  prosecutor, 
and  in  no  other  way,  I  repeat,  can  I  attempt  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  two  modes  of  procedure.  I  have  not  said,  and  I  do  not 
consider,  that  that  difference  is  in  any  respect  owing  to  any  distinc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  trial.  But  there  is  a  difference 
there,  too.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  opening  statement  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  even  the  reading  of  the  indictment, 
which  is  strictly  the  rule,  is  frequently  dispensed  with — printed 
copies  of  the  indictment,  however,  the  same  as  had  been  fifteen  days 
or  #nore  previously  served  on  the  prisoner,  are  distributed  among 
the  jury  ;  and  as  that  document  syllogistically  (for  it  is  in  the  form 
of  the  syllogism)  and  succinctly  states  the  facts  on  which  the  prose- 
cutor relies,  a  very  brief  perusal  of  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  any  one 
to  understand  the  case.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the  indict- 
ment is  formally  read  by  the  clerk,  and  it  is  always  read  where  the 
prisoner  or  his  counsel  desire  it.  The  prosecutor  proceeds  to  enter 
upon  his  evidence  at  once  ;  and  when  he  has  closed  his  case  in  that 
way,  the  prisoner's  counsel  calls  witnesses  for  the  defence,  if  he  has 
any.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown,  or  public  prosecutor,  then 
addresses  the  jury  on  the  whole  case,  and  is  followed  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  who  thus  has  the  last  word — he  has  the  last  word 
both  in  fact  and  in  law,  and  this  is,  I  need  not  point  out,  a  very 
great  privilege.  Yet,  notwithstanding, — and  this  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently noticed, — the  proportion  of  convictions  in  Scotland  over 
acquittals  is  very  much  greater  than  here,  for  no  argument  or 
eloquence  can  successfully  oppose  themselves  to  positive  evidence  of 
crime  ;  and  the  complete  and  ezhaastive  manner  in  which  the 
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public  prosecutor  in  Scotland  is  able  to  got  up  his  case,  is  the  true 
cause,  and  the  only  cause,  of  the  numerous  convictions.  The  form 
I  have  described  is  the  old  form  of  trial  in  Scotland  in  all  canses, 
civil  as  well  as  criminal,  and  the  principle  of  it  has  been  explained 
to  bo  that  every  defendant  or  inculpated  person  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  finally  answering  all  that  can  be  alleged  against  him.  And, 
clearly,  on  an  issue  of  felony,  the  right  to  the  last  word  seems  but 
to  bo  consistent  with  the  presumption  of  innocence.  I  am  at  the 
same  timo  fur  from  saying  that  this  Scotch  form  of  trial  would  be 
suitable  here  ;  and.  unquestionably,  I  would  be  the  last  to  recom- 
mend its  adoption  in  any  but  a  system  of  public  prosecution.  A 
private  prosecutor  is  in  a  different  position,  and  has  a  different  re- 
sponsibility, and  1  would  certainly  require  at  his  hands  a  very  iiif&- 
cient  statement  of  his  reasous  for  putting  the  life  or  the  liberty  of 
his  fellow  subject  in  peril.  But  at  the  same  time  I  Tentnre  to 
suggest,  with  the  greatest  deference,  that  the  manner  in  which  this 
duty  is  performed  is  open  to  some  degree  of  unfavourable  criticism. 
It  is  often  too  much  of  a  one-sided  pleading,  the  evidence  being 
antici[.>atcd  by  a  rhetorical  and  argumentative  commentary,  which 
must  in  many  cases  create  a  bias  unfavourable  to  the  calm  and  im- 
partial consideration  of  the  evidence  as  it  proceeds  ;  while,  where 
the  evidence  falls  short  of  the  statement^  the  prosecution  is  weakened, 
it  may  Ih?  destroyed,  although  in  truth  a  serious  case  for  conviction 
and  punishment  remained  against  the  accused.  A  prosecuting 
counsel  may  z-tatc  a  fiict  aft  matter  of  allegation  by  him  against  the 
prisoner,  but  he  has  no  right  to  say,  ^'  I  will  put  a  witness  in  the 
box,  and  he  will  tell  you  so  and  so,"  or  **  it  will  be  proved  to  yoo 
tliar/*  jkc.  I  say  he  has  no  right  thus  to  anticipate  the  evidence  ;  in 
other  words,  to  anticipate,  from  his  brief,  the  testimony  a  witness 
may  }«ive  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  in  open  court.  While  there- 
fore I  cannot  bring  myself  to  say  that  under  the  existing  system  the 
opening  statement  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  should  be  altogether 
dispensed  with,  I  think  it  should  be  made  in  the  simplest,  I  hid 
almost  said  barest,  possible  manner,  in  fact,  a  mere  statement  of  &cti 
without  rhetoric  or  argument,  or  any  colourable  feature.  I  alio 
venture  to  think  that  the  form  of  the  trial  should  in  all  cases  be  con- 
sistent with  the  presumption  of  innocence,  and  that  the  prisoner 
should  have  the  lost  word. 

And  now.  of  the  verdict.  Besides  that  of  guilty  and  not  guilty  it 
hns  frequently  been  proposed  by  English  lawyers  that  juries  should 
have  ii  in  their  pv^wer  if  they  think  proper  to  return  a  verdict  of 
•*  not  pnneu."  This,  stninge  to  say,  is  the  usual  verdict  of  acquittal 
in  Scotland  :  and  alihouch  1  am  not  aware  that  it  finds  any  pecu- 
liar favour  with  the  publio  or  the  profession  there  (indeed  I  have 
heard  u\ore  in  its  favour  in  Enirland  than  I  ever  have  in  Scotland), 
it  is  roirardod  as  a  usot'ul  :i::d  reasouaole  conclusion  to  a  doubtful 
oas^e,  and  it  riuieves  cousoiouoes  in  the  jury-box  which  would  be 
otVendod  by  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  And  this,  I  think,  ia  the  sum 
and  substaucc  of  ail  that  can  bo  said  iu  ii»  favour.    The  histoiy  of 
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its  introduction  into  the  Scotch  practice  is  very  curious.*  It  is  not 
only  in  Scotland  the  usual  verdict  of  acquittal  but  it  is  a  final  verdict 
there,  and  there  can  be  no  new  trial,  so  that  the  stigma  it  throws  on 
a  prisoner,  whom  it  may  be  said  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  acquit 
and  condemn,  can  never  be  judicially  removed.  This  is  surely  wrong, 
and  yet  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  a  complaint  against 
the  use  of  this  verdict  in  Scotland,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  consciences  of  the  acquitted  persons  are  too  well  satisfied  with 
their  liberation  to  object  that  it  has  been  but  grudgingly  conceded 
to  them.  But  that  it  frequently  works  injustice  I  am  convinced.  It  is 
known  frequently  to  be  returned  where  the  prosecution  utterly  fails, 
breaks  down,  and  the  indictment  is  withdrawn  ;  although  it  is  quite 
unsuited  to  such  a  result,  for  it  is  at  least  a  verdict  upon  the  merits, 
and  if  those  merits  are  withdrawn  by  the  prosecutor  himself  the 
▼erdict  ought  clearly  to  be  not  guilty.  To  the  latter  verdict  of 
course  its  existence  and  use  in  the  Scottish  practice  lend  great  force, 
and  there  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  is  a  complete  and  unqualified  dis- 
charge, moral  as  well  as  legal,  without  the  least  taint  or  prejudice 
remaining  behind.  Still,  admitting  ail  that,  I  very  much  doubt  the 
expediency  of  its  introduction  into  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  this 
country  ;  and  generally  having  regard  to  sound  judicial  principle, 
this  verdict  of  not  proven  appears  to  me  to  be  unconstitution^,  illo- 
gical, and  unjust.  It  is  unconstitutional  because  it  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  presumption  of  innocence  ;  it  is  illogical,  because  it  is 
no  sufficient  answer  to  the  issue  which  the  jury  have  to  try  ;  and  it 
is  essentially  unjust,  because  it  is  qualified  by  no  means  by  which 
the  stigma  it  casts  can  be  removed  or  even  reconsidered.  But  it  has 
frequently  been  proposed  here  that  it  might  be  beneficially  practised 
in  the  English  courts,  if  made  the  ground  for  an  application  for  a 
new  trial ;  and  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Criminal 
Law  Commission,  will  be  found  numerous  evidences  in  favour  of  this 
view ;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  a  change 
is  rather  doubtful,  and  my  own  feeling  is  that  the  English  people 
should  remain  satisfied  with  their  old  verdicts  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty. 

lY.  and  lastly,  I  had  prepared  some  remarks  on  the  means  by 
which  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  conviction  may  be  made 
certain  and  deterrent^  and  on  the  subject  of  criminal  appeal ;  but  I 
have  detained  you  already  so  long,  that  I  feel  constrained  to  omit 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  regret  that  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  excellent  Bill  has 
not  ere  this  passed  into  law.  Besides  its  other  merits,  it  would 
have  the  efiect  of  rendering  any  supposed  advantage  from  the  use  of 
the  verdict  of  not  proven  d together  unnecessary,  and  I  trust  that  the 
opposition  to  it  by  the  Grovernment  may  on  further  consideration  be 

♦  I  would  refer  those  who  would  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  subject  to  an  article  on  this  verdict  which  was  published  in  the  Law  Magagim 
for  I860,  Vol.  44,  pp.  182-199.  ^ 
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removed.  In  the  meantime,  I  feel  pleasure  in  congratalating  law 
reformers  on  the  passing  of  the  recent  statute  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  conyict  discipline  ;  and  Sir  George  Grey's  admirable  circular 
to  the  judges  clearly  describes  its  purpose  and  proyisions,  and  the 
mode  in  which  convicts  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  will  now 
be  treated  by  the  Home  Office. 

I  have  now  in  conclusion  to  state  that,  for  the  reasons  assigned 
and  suggested  by  the  preceding  observations,  my  answer  to  the 
question  "  Whether  any,  and  what  ameliorations  can  be  introduced 
into  the  institution  and  conduct  of  criminal  prosecutions  ?  ** — is,  first, 
that  the  existing  system  of  prosecution  by  private  parties  is  objec- 
tionable ;  secondly,  that  the  institution  of  the  grand  jury  ought  to 
be  retained,  but  that  its  use  in  regard  to  bills  of  indictment  should 
be  limited  to  cases  which  have  not  otherwise  been  properly  inves- 
tigated ;  thirdly,  that  in  all  preliminary  investigations  vrith  a  view 
to  trial  regulations  ought  to  be  made  in  restraint  of  the  existing 
system  of  unqualified  publicity  ;  fourthly,  that  in  regard  to  the  form 
of  the  trial,  nothing  should  be  addressed  to  the  jury  before  the 
evidence  is  entered  upon,  but  a  simple  and  bare  statement  of  the 
facts  ;  and  that  thereafter  the  trial  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  allow 
the  prisoner  or  his  counsel  to  have  the  last  word  ;  fifthly,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  verdict  of  not  proven  into  the  English  practice  is 
inexpedient ;  and  sixthly,  that  the  want  of  any  efficient  system  of 
criminal  appeal  is  a  defect  in  our  criminal  procedure,  and  ought  to 
be  remedied. 


RESPONSIBILITY  AND  MENTAL  COMPETENCE. 


On  what  Principles  ought  the  Law  to  deal  with  Questions  of 
Besponsibility  and  Mental  Competence y  in  Civil  and  Criminal 
Cases  respeciively  9  By  James  Fitzjames  StepheH, 
Barrister-at-Law, 

THIS  question,  I  think,  will  bo  found  to  admit  of  a  simple  answer, 
although  the  amount  of  discussion  which  it  has  excited,  and 
the  difficulty  which  the  public  appear  to  experience  in  dealing  wifli 
practical  questions  more  or  less  dependent  upon  it,  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  point  to  the  inference  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
intricacy  and  difficulty.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  when  once  fairly 
stated,  it  almost  answers  itself ;  and  in  order  to  set  this  in  a  clear 
light,  I  propose  to  begin  by  trying  to  show  how  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty arises.  It  arises,  I  believe,  almost  entirely  from  the  careless 
and  unsystematic  manner  in  which  the  matter  is  usually  discussed. 
A  trial  involving  the  question  of  the  legal  relations  of  madness  is 
reported  in  the  newspapers.     Its  incidents  happen  to  excite  and  amuse 
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the  public ;  they  approve  or  disapprove  the  judgment  of  the  court,  or 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  leading  articles  and  letters  from  occasional 
correspondents  discuss  the  subject  with  more  or  less  fervour  and  know- 
ledge, but  always  with  direct  reference  to  the  particular  case.  Hence 
the  particular  result  and  the  general  principle  get  confused  together, 
and  if  the  particular  result  happens  to  be  unsatisfactory,  a  vague  im- 
pression gets  abroad  that  the  general  principles  of  the  law  are  unsound. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  discussions  on  the  Windham  case,  or  on  the 
case  of  Townley,  tried  at  Derby  last  winter  for  murder.  In  each  of 
these  instances  the  public  was  more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  the  final 
result  of  the  proceedings — with  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
needless  waste  of  a  large  estate  in  costs  in  the  Windham  case,  and 
what  was  considered  to  be  a  wrongful  interference  with  the  course 
of  justice  in  the  case  of  Townley.  These,  and  several  other  well- 
known  cases,  bring  the  question  of  the  laws  relating  to  madness  under 
discussion,  and  the  discussion  produced  the  general  vague  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  object  of  this  paper  will  be  to  show  that  this  uneasiness  is 
merely  the  result  of  ignorance,  that  the  "  principles  on  which  the 
law  deals  with  questions  of  responsibility  and  mental  competence," 
to  use  the  terms  of  the  question,  are  perfectly  sound,  and,  when  once 
understood,  extremely  simple,  and  that  no  change  in  them  is 
desirable,  whatever  change  may  be  required  in  other  matters  with 
which  they  are  at  times  accidentally  connected.  In  order  to  dis- 
engage the  question  from  matters  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  it, 
but  are  constantly  treated  as  if  they  did,  I  wiU  begin  by  specifying 
a  few  of  these  collateral  and  irrelevant  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  of  capital  punishment  is  altogether 
irrelevant  to  the  question  which  we  have  to  discuss,  although  they 
are  constantly  mixed  up  with  each  other.  Can  a  madman  commit 
murder  ?  is  one  question.  Ought  a  madman  convicted  of  having 
committed  murder  to  be  hung  for  it  ?  is  quite  a  distinct  one.  The 
question  whether  a  madman  can  commit  murder  depends  on  the 
questions,  What  are  the  mental  elements  of  the  crime  of  murder  ? 
How  far  does  the  fact  that  a  man  is  mad  prove  the  absence  of  those 
mental  elements,  or  any  of  them  ?  The  question  whether  a  madman 
or  any  man  ought  to  be  put  to  death  for  murder,  or  any  other  crime, 
is  not  a  legal  question  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  policy  and  morality, 
upon  which  those  who  agree  in  the  legal  principles  relating  to  the 
subject,  may  and  do  differ  widely. 

In  the  next  place,  all  questions  of  procedure  are  irrelevant  to  the 
question  which  we  have  to  discuss.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  question  of  experts  or  skilled  witnesses — a  question  of  great  in- 
terest, and  on  which  part  of  the  time  of  this  Association  might  be 
usefully  employed.  Whether,  according  to  our  present  English  prac- 
tice, questions  of  responsibility  and  competence  should  be  left  to  a  jury 
directed  by  a  judge,  and  instructed  by  the  evidence  of  scientific  men ; 
or  whether,  according  to  the  practice  which  prevails  in  some  other 
countries,  particular  questions  should  be  referred  to  scientific  persona 
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chosen  for  tho  purpose,  whose  decision  should  be  practically,  or  even 
formally,  binding  upon  the  tribunal  which  has  lo  decide  upon  the 
main  question,  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  important  problem,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before  us.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
how  the  fact  of  madness,  when  established,  is  to  be  dealt  with  ;  it  is 
another  thing  to  say  how  tliat  fact  is  to  be  established. 

These  observations  arc  so  obvious  that  they  may  appear  super- 
fiuous,  but  no  one  who  has  not  watched  the  progi*ess  of  public  opinion 
upon  such  topics,  and  observed  the  difficulty  of  getting  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  legal  principles  to  separate  the  principle  from 
the  application,  can  imagine  how  easily  people  ai*e  led  by  such  topici 
to  suspect  unsoundness  in  principles,  when  in  fact  they  have  no  evi- 
dence of  anything  else  than  imperfection  in  tho  means  by  which 
those  principles  are  applied  to  practice. 

Misconception  of  this  kind  is  so  natural,  and  yet  so  important,  that 
I  venture  to  attribute  to  it  the  whole  of  the  difference  which  does 
certainly  exist  between  the  medical  and  legal  professions  on  this 
subject.  It  lies  in  a  confusion  between  tho  evidence  by  which  a 
proposition  is  proved,  and  the  proposition  to  the  proof  of  which  that 
evidence  is  directed,  and  it  appears  to  mo  that  if  those  eminent 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  charge  tho  law  of  the  land 
with  ignorance  and  cruelty  in  the  principles  which  it  has  adopted 
on  this  subject,  kept  this  distinction  clearly  in  view,  they  would  see 
that  the  law  is  neither  cruel  nor  ignorant.  The  principle  on  which 
the  law  deals  with  '*  questions  of  responsibility  and  mental  compe- 
tence," and  on  which,  as  I  shall  contend,  it  ought  to  deal  with  them^ 
is  that  madness  is  evidence  of  irresponsibility  and  incompetence,  bat 
that  it  does  not  constitute  irresponsibility  or  incompetence.  Yea 
will  perhaps  allow  me  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  this  distinction, 
because  when  clearly  understood  it  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  guide  as 
through  the  whole  subject.  The  difference  between  what  is  in  evi- 
dence and  what  is  in  issue,  is  perfectly  familiar  to  lawyers,  and  in 
English  law  the  line  is  drawn  with  peculiar  precision  by  the  form  of 
pleading,  and  by  tho  habit  of  referring  matter  of  law  and  matter  of 
fact  to  different  tribunals,  but  the  distinction  is  not  equally  f..miliar 
to  others,  as  appears  from  the  observations  made  by  medical  witnessei 
on  trials  in  which  sanity  comes  into  question.  Such  phrases  as  the 
**  legal  test  of  insanity,"  are  constantly  used  by  writers  on  medical 
jurisprudence,  and  the  lino  of  argument  usually  followed  by  such 
writers  is  to  show  cases  of  insanity  which  escape  this  legal  test. 
Hence  they  argue  that  tho  "  test"  is  fallacious.  This  would  be  much 
to  the  i)urpose  if  the  law  did  lay  down  *'  tests  of  insanity,"  or  even 
inquired  at  all  into  the  existence  of  insanity  ;  but  this  is  seldom  the 
case,  and  never  in  a  criminal  trial ;  and  never,  as  I  think,  when  the 
question  of  civil  competence  arises.  In  tho  criminal  trial  the  issue 
is  usually  whether  or  not  the  act  was  wilful  or  malicious  ;  in  a  civil 
case,  it  varies  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  validity  of  a  will 
were  in  question,  tho  issue  would  be  whether  or  no  there  was  "  a 
disposing  mind."     The  existence  of  madness  would   be   evidence 
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against  will  or  malice,  or  against  tho  existence  of  a  disposing  mind, 
but  the  issue  would  not  be  sane  or  mad.  In  less  technical  words 
the  law  of  this  country  considers  madness  as  one  of  the  facts  which 
the  jury  will  have  to  consider  in  determining  the  question  whether  the 
prisoner  did  wilfully  and  maliciously  kill,  bum,  or  steal,  or  whether 
the  testator  had  a  disposing  mind  when  he  made  his  will,  but  it  does 
not  consider  that  it  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  negative.  This  may  be 
right  or  wrong.  I  think  it  right,  and  will  give  my  reasons  for  that 
opinion  immediately,  but  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  criticise  the  law  fairly,  or  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
it  is  administered,  unless  this  distinction  is  kept  constantly  and  fully 
before  the  mind. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations  as  to  the  limits  of  the  subject 
to  be  discussed,  I  will  now  proceed,  first  to  state,  and  next  to  justify, 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  principle  on  which  the  law  of  this  country 
does  deal  and  ought  to  deal  with  questions  of  responsibility  and 
mental  competence  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  respectively. 

The  principle  on  which  the  law  deals  with  all  human  actions  is 
to  classify  them  according  to  the  different  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  to  affix  to  them  such  consequences,  either  civil 
or  penal,  as  may  be  thought  expedient,  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  this  or  that  particular  element.  All  actions  are  ulti- 
mately composed  of  bodily  motions  and  mental  dispositions.  The 
action,  for  instance,  of  writing  a  letter  is  composed  of  certain  motions 
of  the  hand  over  the  paper,  the  presence  to  the  mind  of  certain 
thoughts,  and  that  direction  of  the  mind  towards  the  object  to  be 
attained,  which  we  call  an  intention  to  express  those  thoughts  in 
words.  Take  away,  from  whatever  cause,  any  one  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  the  action  is  not  done.  Those,  for  instance,  who  believe 
the  stories  which  some  of  us  have  read  in  tho  papers  of  persons 
whose  hands  were  suddenly  possessed  by  spirits  which  used  them  as 
mere  tools  to  write  with,  would  not  say  that  the  person  with  whoso 
hand  such  a  liberty  was  taken  wrote  what  was  written.  For  ordi- 
nary language,  and  for  ordinary  purposes,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  with  any  great  precision,  the  elements,  either  bodily  or 
mental,  of  the  actions  which  we  describe.  There  is  no  inconve- 
nience, for  example,  in  leaving  it  uncertain  whether  the  words, 
"  write  a  letter,"  would  include  the  case  of  a  man  writing  a  letter  in 
his  sleep,  because  we  are  not  tied  down  on  all  occasions  to  the  use 
of  any  one  phrase,  but  are  able  to  suit  our  language  to  the  particular 
matter  in  hand  ;  but  the  language  of  the  legislator  must  be  fixed, 
and  when  he  defines  an  act  which  must  draw  after  it  important 
consequences,  civil  or  penal,  he  must  define  its  mental  as  well  as  its 
external  elements.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  law  defines  a  will  to  be 
a  written  instrument  of  a  particular  kind,  executed  with  particular 
formalities,  by  a  person  who  at  the  time  has  a  disposing  mind.  It 
defines  a  murder  to  be  the  killing  of  a  man,  wilfully,  and  with 
malice  aforethought  ;  and  it  further  defines  malice  aforethought  to 
consist  of  tho  aggregate  of  many  difierent  intents,  such,  for  instance, 
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as  an  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  an  intent  to  resist  a 
lawful  apprehension.  In  general,  it  suggests  as  a  definition  of 
crime,  some  such  proposition  as  the  following  : — 

A  crime  is  a  wilful  and  malicious  act,  forbidden  by  the  law  under 
pain  of  punishment.  Wilful  means  voluntary,  and  malicious  means 
an  act  done  notwithstanding  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
act,  and  notwithstanding  a  knowledge  that  the  law  has  forbidden  it 

Hence  every  crime  has  as  a  rule  three  moral  conditions  :— 

1.  Its  character  as  a  voluntary  act. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  act, 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  law  forbids  it. 

Of  these  three  moral  conditions  the  third  may  be  dismissed  from 
our  consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  law,  for  obvious  reasons  of  con- 
venience, and  even  of  necessity,  conclusively  presumes  its  presence 
in  every  case  whatever.  There  remain,  therefore,  two  moral 
conditions  which  by  the  definition  of  crime  must  be  combined  with 
any  set  of  bodily  motions,  in  order  that  the  whole  taken  together 
may  make  up  a  crime.  They  are,  will  to  do  the  thing  and  know- 
ledge of  its  character. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  waste  time  in  dwelling  upon  what  is 
perfectly  plain,  I  will  shortly  illustrate  this : — 

The  meaning  of  a  wilful  or  voluntary  act  is,  a  set  of  bodily  mo- 
tions preceded  by  an  appropriate  act  of  the  will.  This  can  be  made 
no  clearer,  simply  because  the  only  evidence  to  be  had  on  the  sub- 
ject is  that  which  each  of  us  carries  about  in  his  own  person. 
There  are  a  certain  class  of  wishes  or  desires  which  as  s  fact  are 
instantly  followed  by  corresponding  bodily  motions,  and  we  call  a 
motion,  or'  a  set  of  motions,  voluntary,  if  from  circumstance  they 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  wish  of  that  class. 

The  phrase  "  knowledge  of  the  character  of  an  action,"  requires 
more  explanation.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  precise  definition  of 
it,  but  it  is  easy  to  give  a  description  sufficiently  complete  for 
practical  purposes.  If  an  ordinary  man  who  has  had  the  usual 
experience  of  life,  has  arrived  at  a  competent  age,  and  is  in  a  normal 
state  of  health,  commits  a  crime — a  theft^  for  instance,  or  a  robbery 
— he  knows  at  once,  not  merely  that  he  has  taken  his  neighbour's 
watch  or  purse,  but  that  he  has  done  an  act  which  seriously  ii^jores 
his  neighbour,  which  he  would  resent  if  ho  found  it  out,  and  would 
resist  if  lie  were  aware  of  its  perpetration  ;  which  mankind  at  large 
would  condemn  for  a  great  variety  of  obvious  reasons,  and  which  he 
(the  criminal)  must  conceal  if  he  desire  to  avoid  the  consequences. 
This,  at  least,  the  rudest,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  depraved  per- 
son, who  has  mixed  at  all  with  human  creatures,  would  be  aware 
of.  No  one  could  fail  to  know  it,  who  knew  more  of  the  world 
thiiii  Caspar  Ilauser,  or  Peter  the  Wild  Boy.  Almost  everyoDe 
would,  in  addition  to  this,  know  more  or  less  of  the  moral  and 
religious  considerations  connected  with  the  subject,  but  how- 
ever different  might  be  the  descriptions  which  different  people 
would  give  of  what  I  have  called  the  "  character "  of  a   crime, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  cast  of  their  thoughts  on 
the  subject  would,  as  a  fact,  be  much  the  same,  whatever  may  be 
the  theories  by  which  that  identity  ought  to  be  accounted  for. 
Couple  this  amount  of  knowledge  with  the  power  to  do,  or  abstain 
from  doing  the  act  in  question,  and  you  have  what  I  believe  to 
constitute  competency  or  responsibility  in  English  law,  whether  the 
consequences  of  the  act  to  be  done  or  avoided  are  civil  or  criminal. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  to  constitute 
competency  in  relation  to  any  particular  act,  will  vary  indefinitely 
according  to  the  character  of  that  act.  For  instance,  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  is  required  in  order  to  make  a  will  is  much 
greater  Uian  that  which  is  required  in  order  to  abstain  from  com- 
mitting murder.  The  one  act  is  much  more  readily  understood  than 
the  other,  and  the  circumstances  necessary  to  its  right  appreciation 
are  fewer  and  simpler.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  on  Uie  present 
occasion  irrelevant,  to  go  into  the  question,  what  amount  of  know- 
ledge is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  do  this  or  that  act,  to  enable 
him  to  estimate  the  nature  of  a  crime,  a  will,  a  contract,  to  enable 
him  to  manage  his  own  afiairs,  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the 
reasons  for  speakiug  the  truth,  a  presumed  sense  of  which  on  the 
part  of  witnesses  is  the  ground  of  our  giving  credit  to  testimony. 
All  these  are  indeterminate  questions,  which  can  be  decided  only  in 
reference  to  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  but  in  general  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  to  competency  in  any  form,  whether  that  of  competency 
to  commit  a  crime,  to  make  a  will,  or  to  give  evidence,  will  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  other,  are 
essential.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  knowledge  must 
be  interpreted  to  mean  not  merely  memory  but  judgment  To  make 
a  person  competent  to  make  a  will,  he  must  not  merely  be  able  to 
remember  what  a  testator's  powers  are  said  to  be,  and  what  are  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  family,  but  he  must  also  have  the  power  of 
drawing  reasonable  inferences  upon  the  subject,  of  forming  such 
opinions  on  the  facts  before  him  as  men  usually  form. 

If  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  this  is  the  general  principle  of  the 
law  of  England  in  respect  to  competency,  I  next  assert  that  it  is  the 
true  principle,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  altered.  Its  expediency 
is  so  clear  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  prove  it.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  in  general  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  law 
whatever,  is  that  men  are  reasonable  creatures,  acted  on  by  motives, 
which  motives  the  law  supplies  in  particular  cases,  where  nature  has 
not  supplied  them  in  sufficient  force  or  proximity  to  secure  the 
general  welfare.  As  these  motives  act  through  and  by  the  reason, 
the  very  existence  of  law  assumes  reason  and  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  assumes 
that  a  man  will  know  enough  of  the  course  of  human  events  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  nature  of  a  crime,  and  the  reasons  why  it  is 
punished,  the  general  effect  and  purport  of  wills  and  contracts,  the 
nature  and  importance  of  judicial  testimony,  and  the  like.  Ho  must 
also  be  in  a  position  to  draw  from  the  facts  before  him  ordinary 
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inferences.  There  is  no  use  in  saying, "  Whoever  commits  murder  shall 
bo  hanged,"  unless  the  person  addressed  is  capable  of  adding,  '*  If  I 
kill  A.  B.  to  rob  him  I  shall  commit  murder,  and  if  I  commit  murder 
I  shall  be  hanged."  These  things  the  law  must  of  nccessitj  assume 
if  it  is  to  be  effectual  at  all,  just  as  we  assume  in  all  the  communica- 
tions of  life,  that  men  know  their  native  language  well  enough  for 
the  common  purposes  of  life.  '  It  is,  however,  waste  of  time  to  prove 
that  the  general  notion  of  competency  above  described,  is  one  which 
every  wUe  legislator  would  adopt.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  dis- 
putes it. 

It  is  further  undisputed  that  the  existence  of  this  degree  of  com- 
petency in  any  particular  person,  and  in  reference  to  any  particular 
act,  must  be  assumed  till  the  contrary  is  proved ;  but  this  is  subject 
to  significant  conditions.  It  is  assumed  that  every  one  above  the 
age  of  infancy  has  the  power  and  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  commit  a  crime,  and  that  every  man  and  evciy  unmarried  woman 
of  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  competent  to  make  a  will. 
It  is  assumed  that  infants  are  competent  to  contract  for  certain 
purposes,  and  adults  for  other  purposes,  and  the  burden  of  showing 
the  absence  of  competency  in  any  particular  case,  is  always  thrown 
upon  those  who  allege  it. 

The  diflerence  between  the  presumption  made  in  different  cases 
shows  how  real  and  positive  the  legal  notion  of  competency  is. 
Competency  in  relation  to  a  crime  is  such  a  degree  of  knowledge 
and  judgment  as  usually  exist  in  a  child  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Competency  in  respect  of  a  will  is  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  and 
judgment  as  usually  exist  in  a  man  of  twenty-one.  Competency  in 
respect  of  testimony  is  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  judgment  at 
usually  exist  in  a  child  old  enough  to  know  the  nature  of  an  oath. 
Tiic  fact  that,  quite  ai)art  from  the  question  of  sanity  or  madness, 
various  standards  of  competency  have  been  established  for  diflerent  pur- 
poses is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 

I  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  owe  you  an  apology  for  having  dwelt  so 
long  upon  a  question  apparently  so  simple  as  that  of  competency* 
but  I  found  a  difficulty  in  explaining  my  view  of  the  course  which 
the  law  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  insanity,  unless  I  began  by 
showing  how  its  existence  comes  into  question  at  all. 

First  of  all,  what  is  insanity  or  madness  ?  Legally  it  is  the  nega- 
tion of  competency.  If  sane  or  sound  means  competent,  insane 
means  unsound  or  not  competent ;  but  medically  insanity  or  madness 
is  the  name  of  a  disease  or  group  of  diseases,  and  every  one  who  has 
that  disease  is  said  to  be  insane.  This  disease  consists  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  certain  symptoms.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  it 
consists  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  (I  merely  use  this  as  an  illns- 
tralion),  then  everyone  whose  brain  is  inflamed  is  medically  insane, 
but  he  is  not  incompetent,  or  of  unsound  mind,  in  the  legal  sense, 
unless  that  inflammation  has,  in  fact,  caused  a  confusion  in  his  wits, 
his  thoughts,  or  his  powers  of  judgment  in  relation  to  the  particular 
act  in  question.     A  somewhat  similar  difference  between  the  extent 
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of  a  medical  and  legal  phrase  occurs  in  relation  to  birth.  A  child 
is  said  by  medical  men  to  be  '^  born  alive  "  as  soon  as  it  has  breathed, 
and  has  an  independent  circulation  ;  legally,  a  child  is  *^  born  alive  " 
only  when  it  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  mother. 

How  then  does  insanity,  in  the  medical  sense  of  the  word,  come 
into  question  at  all  in  a  court  of  law  ?  The  explanation  just  given 
of  the  medical  meaning  of  the  word  answers  this  question.  Its 
relation  to  law,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  is  that  it  is  a  fact  given 
in  evidence  by  a  party  interested  in  rebutting  the  legal  presumption 
of  competency  as  applied  to  a  particular  case.  Many  criticisms  on 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  would,  I  think,  be  spared,  if  their  authors 
were  to  ask  themselves  in  the  first  instance,  whether  they  quarrel 
with  the  legal  notion  of  competency,  and  whether  they  object  to  the 
rule,  that  it  is  to  be  assumed  in  the  first  instance  in  large  classes  of 
people,  and  that  the  burden  of  disproving  it  lies  on  those  who  allege 
its  absence. 

Taking,  then,  this  view  of  competency,  and  of  the  legal  presump- 
tions respecting  it,  I  come  to  consider  the  case  of  a  particular 
person  alleged  to  be  incompetent.  This  means,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  a  man  alleged  to  be  destitute  in  respect  of  some  particu- 
lar subject  matter,  such  as  the  commission  of  crime,  or  the  making 
a  suit  or  contract,  either  of  will  or  of  that  degfee  of  knowledge 
which  the  law  requires  for  that  purpose.  How  is  this  to  be  shown  ? 
By  proof  that  he  was  mad.  And  how  will  proof  that  ho  is  mad 
show  it  ?  The  answer  to  this  must  be,  because  all  madmen  are 
deficient  in  the  qualifications  in  question.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
answer  if  the  fact  is  so.  If  it  does  so  happen  that  there  is  in  nature 
a  disease  which,  under  all  circumstances,  in  all  its  stages,  and  in  all 
persons  who  are  afiPectefl  by  it,  destroys  those  states  of  mind  which 
the  law,  for  purposes  of  its  own,  and  irrespectively  of  madness,  has 
declared  to  constitute  competency — then  no  doubt  proof  that  a 
person  is  mad  will  be  equivalent  to  proof  that  he  is  incompetent  for 
any  purpose.  But  this  is  notoriously  not  the  case.  The  very 
ground  of  most  of  the  attacks  directed  against  the  law,  is  that  what 
is  incorrectly  called  the  *'  legal  test  of  insanity  "  includes  many  mad 
persons.  In  other  words,  the  objection  comes  to  this,  that  whereas 
many  mad  persons  are  competent,  the  law  treats  them  as  competent ; 
that  the  law  does  not  distinguish  between  a  competent  madman  and 
a  competent  sane  man.  Why  should  it  ?  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  answers  which  I  have 
received,  usually,  in  fact,  always,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone, 
resolve  themselves  into  arguments  to  show  that  the  apparent  com- 
petency is  not  real ;  but  such  arguments  are  out  of  place  as  against 
the  law  as  it  stands  ;  for  the  law  as  it  stands  would  admit  them,  and 
would  attach  to  them  whatever  weight  they  may  deserve  as  reasons 
for  disbelieving  the  competency  of  the  particular  person.  No  argu- 
ments against  the  existing  principles  of  the  law  are  really  entitled 
to  attention,  unless  they  go  the  length  of  attacking  the  principle  of 
competency  itself,  of  showing  that  there  are  cases  in  which  men 
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ought  to  be  treated  as  incompetent,  although  they  ore  perfectly  aUe 
to  form  a  rational  estimate  of  the  subject  matter  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  and  are  free  to  act  upon  that  estimate  or  not  as  they 
please.  I  must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  form  the  faintest  conception  as  to  what  is  meant  by  such  a 
state  of  mind. 

For  these  reasons  I  consider  that  the  principle  on  which  the  law 
ought  to  deal  with  questions  of  responsibility  and  mental  competence 
is  perfectly  clear.  It  ought  to  define  the  mental  elements  of  the 
actions  with  which  it  professes  to  deal,  and  it  ought  to  treat  their 
presence  in  any  particular  case  as  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined 
by  evidence,  the  burden  of  proof  lying  on  the  person  who  denies 
their  existence.  Negatively,  it  ought  not  to  assume  the  truth  of 
broad  general  propositions  lying  beyond  its  proper  sphere,  and 
belonging  to  physics  or  psychology.  It  ought  not,  for  instance,  to 
lay  down  the  general  rule  that  madness  in  all  cases,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  destroys  competence,  but  to  require  proof  that  it 
actually  has  done  so  in  the  particular  case. 

I  might  stop  here,  but  in  order  to  show  how  far  the  practice  as 
well  as  the  theory  of  the  law  is  satisfactory,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  madness  and  its  effects  in  different  forms 
somewhat  more  particularly.  The  complaints  made  by  medical  men 
of  the  state  of  thcl*law  are  in  reality,  perhaps  I  should  say,  ought  in 
reality,  to  be  directed  rather  against  its  practice  than  against  its 
theory,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  would  bo  hard  to  vindicate  the 
verdict  of  juries  from  the  charge  of  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  and 
caprice.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  a  given  country  will  always  faithfully  represent 
the  general  level  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  in  the  country,  and 
it  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  so  long  as  great  ignorance  exists  upon 
matters  of  physical  and  medical  science  in  all  classes,  physicians 
will  occasionally  have  to  submit  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  not 
only  the  jur}',  but  the  bar  and  the  bench  itself,  receive  with  scomfol 
incredulity  or  self-sutisfied  ignorance,  evidence  which  ought  to  be 
received  with  respect  and  attention.  An  ignorant  jury,  under  the 
persuasion  of  counsel,  sharper,  but,  perhaps,  not  less  ignorant,  will 
often  return  a  wrong  verdict,  and  it  may  be  that  judges,  whose 
attention  has  been  directed  to  subjects  of  a  totally  different  kind,  will 
not  be  able  to  prevent  miscarriages  of  justice.  These  are,  no 
doubt,  serious  evils,  but  they  can  bo  remedied  only  by  the  diffusion 
of  sound  knowledgo  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  altering  the  principles  on  which  the  law  proceeds.  With  these 
observations  I  will  })roceed  to  observe  upon  the  way  in  which,  under 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  fact  thai  a  man  is  mad  may  be 
made  available  as  evidence  of  his  incompetency. 

I  will  take  first  the  case  of  insane  delusions,  and  will  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  the  law  deals  with  them  for  various  purposes.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  proper  definition  of  a  delusion, 
but  the  word,  when  undefined,  seems  to  be  clear  enough  for  practical 
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purposes.  Let  us  suppose  then,  that  a  man  is  under  the  delusion 
that  his  finger  is  made  of  glass,  and  that  whilst  that  delusion  is  sub- 
sisting he  commits  a  murder,  makes  a  will,  or  is  called  as  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  veil  which 
hides  from  us  the  operations  of  the  mind  is  removed,  and  that  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  argue  from  what  we  do  to  what  we  do 
not  see,  we  are  able  to  trace  all  the  operations  of  his  mind  through- 
out, until  we  come  to  the  final  results.  This  will  give  us  a  view  of 
the  real  relations  of  delusion  to  their  different  actions,  and  also  of 
the  way  in  which  the  law  would  deal  with  it. 

I  presume  thB  delusion  would  arise,  in  the  first  place,  from  some 
disease  which  would  affect  the  brain,  and  so  disturb  its  operations  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  produce  the  delusion  bj  steps  unassignable  as 
jet  by  anyone  however  learned.  Suppose  that  the  person  in  whom 
this  change  took  place  was  a  very  wicked  man,  and  that,  long  before 
the  origin  of  the  disease,  he  had  conceived  the  deepest  malice  against 
his  neighbour,  and  planned  his  assassination  for  some  common  bad 
motive.  Suppose  that  ho  carried  on  this  design  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  growth  of  the  delusion  iu  his  mind,  and  carried  it  out 
with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he  was  doing, 
with  perfect  freedom  to  do  it  or  not,  and  with  no  more  reference 
direct  or  indirect  to  the  delusion  than  to  any  other  irrelevant 
matter. 

Suppose,  next,  that  the  delusion  was  that  the  man  killed  was 
a  wild  animal,  and  that  he  shot  him  in  self-defence,  or  for  spoi't. 

Suppose,  thirdly,  that  the  delusion  was  one  of  a  train  of  delusions 
connected  in  some  fantastic  way  with  the  result.  For  instance,  the 
man  might  think  that  his  finger  was  made  of  glass,  and  that  his 
enemy  had  bewitched  him,  a::d  for  that  reason  he  might  shoot  him. 

Here  we  have  three  cases.  One  in  which  the  delusion  is  alto- 
gether collateral  to  the  mental  conditions  of  the  crime,  although 
they  happen  to  coexist  in  the  same  person  ;  i.e.,  we  have  a  clear 
case  of  a  crime  committed  by  a  madman. 

In  the  second  case  the  element  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
act  is  wanting  ;  there  is  no  crime  at  all,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  not 
the  insanity  but  the  effect  of  the  insanity  which  renders  the  act 
innocent.  The  same  delusion  produced  otherwise  than  by  disease 
would  produce  the  same  effect.  Suppose,  for  instance  (without 
carelessness),  a  sportsman  shot  a  keeper,  taking  his  leather  gaiters 
for  a  hare,  the  case  would  be  precisely  the  same. 

In  the  third  case  there  is  a  defect  of  judgment  which  is  an  element 
of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  true  that  you  would  not  be  justified  in 
shooting  a  man  because  he  bewitched  you,  or  because  you  thought 
so  ;  but  a  person  who  did  think  so,  and  who  also  thought  that  his 
finger  was  made  of  glass,  is  in  so  strange  a  state,  that  no  one  can  be 
sure  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  reasons,  or  the  grounds  on  which  he 
acts,  and  he  is  therefore,  it  would  seem,  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt. 
I  have  been  supposing  that  the  prisoner's  mind  is  open  to  us^  and 
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that  we  know,  as  a  fact,  how  and  why  he  acted  as  he  did.  But  in 
practice  this  is  never  tiio  case.  The  external  facts  are  always  the 
data  from  which  the  internal  facts,  the  mental  elements  of  the  action 
inquired  into,  must  be  inferred.  We  may  know  that  the  prisoner 
shot  the  deceased  ;  that  tlie  prisoner  believed  his  finger  to  be  made 
of  glass  ;  that  he  had  no  apparent  motive  for  shooting  the  deceased  ; 
and  that  he  acted  afterwards  as  if  he  had  done  something  inuoceut 
or  praieeworthy.  We  may  know  on  the  other  hand,  that  be  had  the 
strongest  possible  sane  motive  for  shooting  the  deceased  ;  that  he 
had  for  years  threatened  his  life  ;  that  he  took  evecy  precaution  to 
avoid  observation  and  to  conceal  his  crime  ;  and  that  he  used  every 
means  to  profit  by  it.  In  the  first  case  we  should  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  treating  the  act  as  a  mad,  and  in  the  second,  we  should  have 
as  little  difficulty  in  treating  it  as  a  sane  one.  The  evidence  might,  of 
course,  be  of  any  intermediate  degree  of  strength,  and  might  give  rise 
to  questions  of  the  greatest  possible  nicety  ;  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  nature  of  the  question  to  be  determined,  but  only  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  it.  In  all  cases  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the 
court  would  have  to  try  to  conclude  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  which  of  these  classes  the  particular  act  in  question 
belonged.  It  would  be  open  to  the  prisoner's  advocate  to  ask  the 
jury  to  draw  from  the  fact  that  the  man  thought  that  his  finger  was 
made  of  glass,  the  inference  that  ho  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  of  his  conduct.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  to  point  out  the  facts,  such  as  deliberation^ 
concealment,  threats,  antecedent  malice,  and  the  like,  which  went  to 
show  that  he  did  in  fact  act  upon  ordinaiy  motives,  and  for  an  end 
well  understood,  and  distinctly  contemplated;  and  it  would  be  for 
the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  existence  of  the  delusion  raised  a 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  tlie  presence  of  the  mental  elements  of  crime  ; 
namely,  freedom  of  will,  and  the  normal  degree  of  knowledge 
including  in  that  word,  coolness  of  judgment,  as  well  as  the  mere 
recollection  of  facts. 

What  can  be  more  reasonable  than  this  ?  Would  it  be  wiser  or 
more  humane  to  say,  The  mere  existence  of  any  delusion  whatever 
shall  at  once  free  the  subject  of  it  from  all  criminal  responsibility 
for  his  actions,  even  if  they  are  altogether  unconnected  with  his 
delusions,  and  can  be  shown  to  be  so  by  clear  evidence  ?  How 
would  the  physicians  and  attendants  at  Colney  Hatch  or  Hanwell 
like  the  thousands  of  patients  under  their  charge  to  be  told  that 
when  they  were  in  the  least  degree  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment 
in  the  asylum,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  murder  their  keepers,  and 
that  when  they  were  taken  out  for  excursions  they  mighty  a;3  far  as 
the  law  was  concerned,  murder  or  ravish  any  person  they  met  with, 
or  set  fire  to  any  rickyard  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  The  law  must  be 
precise,  and  if  it  does  not  consider  delusions  as  evidence  of  irre- 
sponsibility (as  it  does  at  present)  it  can  consider  them  only  as 
constituting  irresponsibility  or  incompetency,  and  this  would  be 
monstrous.  . 
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The  law  as  to  criminal  responsibility  is  perfectly  well  settled,  but 
as  to  civil  competency,  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear,  though  I  think 
anyone  who  will  study  the  cases  on  the  subject,  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  doctrine  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  laid  down  in  courts  of  criminal  law.  As  I  am  not 
arguing  the  question  forcnsically,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine 
these  cases  minutely,  but  I  may  shortly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of  them.  The  first  was  Cartwright  v.  Cartwrightj  decided 
by  Sir  W.  Wynne,  in  1793.  The  next  was  Dew  y,  €lark^  decided 
by  Sir  John  Nicholls  in  1826.  This  was  followed  by  Chambers  v. 
Yatmany  in  1840,  and  Medway  v.  Crofts  in  1843,  and  this  again  by 
Waring  v.  Waring^  in  1848.  These  cases  have  been  subsequently 
acted  upon  on  other  occasions,  of  which  perhaps  the  famous  case  of 
Dyce  Sombre's  will  was  the  most  remarkable. 

In  all  of  these  cases  there  was  more  or  less  madness  in  the  testator. 
In  Chambers  v.  Yatmany  the  testator  showed  that  he  was  under  a 
delusion  a  few  days  before  the  will  was  made,  and  he  cut  his  throat 
three  days  afterwards.  In  Cartwright  v.  Cartwrighty  the  testatrix 
was  actually  in  confinement  in  a  mad-house  when  her  will  was  made, 
and  had  a  strait  waistcoat  taken  ofif  to  enable  her  to  make  it.  Yet  in 
each  of  these  cases  the  will  was  affirmed,  because  there  were  circum- 
stances which  went  to  show  that  when  the  will  was  made  the  testator 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  took  a  rational  view  of  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  and  acted  upon  it  in  a  rational  way.  In  Cartwright  v. 
Cartwrighty  Sir  W.  Wynne  said,  "  Now  I  think  the  strongest  and 
best  proof  that  can  arise  as  to  a  lucid  interval,  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  act  itself;  that  I  look  upon  as  the  thing  to  be  first  ex- 
amined, and  if  it  can  be  proved  and  established  that  it  is  a  rational 
act  rationally  done,  the  whole  case  is  proved." 

In  Dew  V.  Clarkey  the  will  was  set  aside  because  it  was  shown 
that  the  testator  was  under  a  delusion  about  his  daughter,  whom  he 
had  disinherited,  but  the  judge  was  most  careful  to  lay  down  the 
doctrine  that  the  delusion  destroyed  competency,  not  absolutely,  but 
so  far  only  as  its  iufiuence  extended.  The  following,  amongst  other 
passages  in  the  judgment,  sets  this  in  a  clear  light.  He  first  de- 
fines a  delusion  as  existing  "  where  the  patient  conceives  something 
extravagant  to  exist  which  has  still  no  existence  whatever  but  in 
his  own  heated  imagination,  and  where  he  is  incapable  of  being,  or 
at  least  of  being  permanently,  reasoned  out  of  that  conception."  He 
then  says,  '^  I  look  upon  delusion,  in  this  sense  of  it,  and  insanity  to 
be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  convertible  terms,  so  that  a  patient  under 
a  delusion,  so  understood,  on  any  subject  or  subjects  in  any  degree, 
is  for  that  reason  essentially  mad  or  insane  on  such  subject  or  sub- 
jects in  that  degree."  Elsewhere  he  observes,  *'  If  by  the  position 
that  partial  insanity  is  unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  it  be  meant 
and  contended  that  the  law  of.  England  never  deems  a  party  both 
sane  and  insane  at  difi*erent  times  upon  the  same  subject — both  sane 
and  insane  at  the  same  time  upon  difierent  subjects — there  can 
scarcely  be  a  position  more  destitute  of  legal  foundation,  or  rather, 
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tbero  can  scarcely  be  one  more  adverse  to  the  stream  and  cnrrent  of 
legal  authority." 

These  extracts  exactly  convey  my  notion  as  to  what  the'  law  on 
this  subject  ought  to  be.  Was  the  act  a  rational  act,  rationally 
done  ?  is  the  true  question.  Were  the  thoughts  of  the  man  in 
respect  to  this  matter  mad  or  sane  ?  Of  course  a  vrilly  rational 
on  the  face  of  it,  may  in  fact  have  been  mad.  Of  course  the  bare 
fact  that  ther^  is  no  apparent  connection  between  the  delusion  and 
the  act  does  not  prove  that  the  act  was  rational.  A  delusion,  however 
remote  from  the  act,  is  evidence  as  far  as  it  goes,  against  the  sanity 
of  the  act,  but  it  is  no  more  than  evidence,  the  weight  of  which  is 
to  be  estimated  in  each  particular  case. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  case  of  Waring  v.  Waring  appears  to 
go  further  than  this,  and  no  doubt  it  does  supply  a  case  in  which 
the  court  did  infer  ft*om  delusions  not  connected  in  any  assignable 
or  at  least  obvious  way  with  the  will,  that  a  will  which  was  cer- 
tainly strange,  though  not  on  the  face  of  it  irrational,  was  void.  If 
I  were  arguing  the  matter  forensicaliy,  I  think  I  should  be  able  to 
show  that  the  case  of  Waring  v.  Waring  does  not  go  farther  than 
this,  and  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  earlier  cases,  but  as  we  are  now  considering  what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  and  not  what  it  is,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon 
this  question. 

Viewing,  then,  the  question  as  one  of  expediency,  let  ns,  as  in  the 
case  of  crime,  suppose  that  the  workings  of  the  testator's  mind,  in 
reference  to  his  will,  could  by  some  moral  photography  be  accu- 
rately registered,  so  that  we  were  able  to  trace  out  every  thought 
that  he  had  ever  had  on  the  subject ;  and  suppose  it  appeared  that  in 
point  of  fact  all  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject  had  been  perfectly 
proper  and  rational,  and  that  any  delusion  present  in  his  mind  at 
the  same  time  had  had  no  sort  of  connection  with  them,  why  should 
not  his  will  be  good?  ^Vhy  should  he  be  prevented  from  dis- 
charging some  act  of  clear  justice — from  satisfying  the  expectations 
of  an  adopted  child  which  his  own  conduct  had  excited,  or  fulfilling 
a  promise  of  which  he  had  already  received  the  benefit,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  so  far  under  the  influence  of  some  disease  in  his  bndn 
as  to  suppose  that  one  of  his  fingers  was  made  of  glass?  No  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  delusion  must  always  be  strong  evidence  against 
the  competency  of  a  testator.  It  might,  and  I  think  it  ought,  to  lay 
upon  those  who  propounded  his  will  the  burden  of  proving  his  com- 
petency to  make  it ;  and,  I  would  add,  that  similar  proof  in  the  case 
of  a  person  accused  of  crime  ought  in  general  to  throw  on  the  prose- 
cution the  burden  of  proving  express  malice ;  but  in  each  case  the 
question  ought  to  be  as  to  what  was  in  fact  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
prisoner  or  of  the  testator  as  to  the  particular  act  which  might  be 
the  subject  matter  of  inquiry. 

The  case  of  those  forms  of  madness  in  which  there  is  no  confusion 
of  thought,  present  very  great  difficulty  in  practice,  but  they  appear 
to  mo  to  be  perfectly  simple  in  theory.    I  refer  to  what  are  called 
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cases  of  impulsive  or  moral  insanity.  I  think  there  is  a  misconcep- 
tion between  the  medical  and  legal  professions  on  this  subject.  It  is 
common  in  medical  books  to  meet  with  assertions  that  the  law  **  does 
not  recognise  moral  insanity,"  or  '^  does  not  admit  the  plea  of  moral 
insanity."  Such  expressions  ai*e  fundamentally  incorrect.  The  law 
allows  any  fact  to  be  proved  which  tends  to  show  that  the  state  of 
mind  which,  according  to  its  principles,  must  be  coupled  with  cer- 
tain bodily  motions  in  order  to  produce  a  crime,  were,  in  fact,  present 
or  absent  on  a  given  occasion.  Now,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  there 
was  a  form  of  disease  which,  in  fact,  prevented  its  victims  from 
apprehending  moral  distinctions,  so  that  they  were  totally  unable  to 
understand  that  given  acts  produced  great  distress  and  alarm ;  that 
people  at  large  disapproved  of  and  punished  them ;  that  they  were 
usually  believed  to  be  punished  in  another  life,  and  so  forth,  the  fact 
that  a  man  had  long  suffered  under  such  a  disease,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  not  that  degree  of  knowledge  which 
the  law  presupposes  in  those  to  whom  it  addresses  itself.  So  if  it 
be  shown  that  a  sudden  impulse  to  destroy  life  arising  from  disease, 
is  so  powerful  that  it  cannot  be  resisted,  the  act  done  under  its  in- 
fluence is  not  voluntary,  and  therefore  is  not  a  crime ;  but  'the  mere 
presence  of  a  resistible  impulse  to  commit  a  crime,  is  no  more  an 
excuse  for  doing  it  when  disease  is  the  cause  than  when  anything 
else  is  the  cause.  Take  the  case  of  a  resistible  impulse  to  commit 
rape.  What  difference  could  it  make  whether  disease  was  or  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  impulse.  It  may  be  true  that  judges  and 
juries  receive  the  allegations  of  the  existence  of  moral  insanity  or 
insane  impulses  with  too  little  respect.  It  may  be  that  physicians 
themselves  suggest  their  existence  without  proper  grounds.  Of 
course  there  always  will  be  a  disposition  on  the  one  hand  to  view 
with  suspicion  a  strange  and  novel  explanation  of  facts  which  are 
perfectly  intelligible  if  an  unwelcome  but  simple  explanation  is 
accepted.  On  die  other  hand,  there  will  always  be  amongst  scien- 
tific men  a  strong  disposition  to  see  illustrations  of  a  favourite 
theory  in  facts  which  do  not  of  necessity  require  such  a  solution. 
This  cannot  be  avoided,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  way  in 
which  the  facts  themselves  are  related  to  judicial  inquiries. 

I  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
difficulty  which  is  supposed  to  involve  this  subject,  is  either  confined 
to  the  application  to  particular  instances  of  principles  which  in 
themselves  are  perfectly  clear,  or  is  derived  from  that  fertile  source 
of  error  and  confusion — the  habit  of  supposing  that  every  word  in 
the  language  corresponds  precisely  to  some  distinct  state  of  facts. 
"  Insanity,"  **  madness,"  and  the  like,  are  very  familiar  words,  but, 
in  fact,  they  have  no  precise  meaning.  They  are  merely  the  names 
of  a  disease,  the  nature  of  which  is  matter  of  controversy,  and  the 
consequences  of  which  are  not  uniform  or  invariable.  Eminent 
writers  have  traced  the  growth  of  madness  from  its  earliest  and 
apparently  most  trivial  symptoms,  up  to  its  final  consummation.  But 
a  disease  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  total  of  its  symptoms. 
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Sappose  a  man  wero  to  go  through  them  all ;  suppose  for  instance  he 
wore  to  begin  with  want  of  plecp  and  low  spirits,  and  to  go  on  to  a 
confirmed  state  of  coin2)lctc  lunacy.  In  the  only  accurdte  sense  of 
the  word  madness,  that  man's  madness  would  comprehend  tho  first 
symptoms  as  well  as  the  last  ;  it  would  include  the  first  fit  of  low 
spirits,  the  first  bad  night,  as  much  as  the  wildest  ravings  of  the 
final  stage  of  the  disease.  Yet  who  would  say  that  he  -was  irre- 
sponsible or  incompetent  as  soon  as  ho  began  to  have  bad  nights  ? 
Where,  then,  are  wo  to  draw  tho  lino  ?  Where  can  we  draw  it 
except  where  the  law  draws  it  ?  Ho  is  incompetent  or  irresponsible 
in  respect  of  any  particular  act  as  soon  as  his  disease  has  mode  sneh 
progress  as  to  destroy  or  suspend  the  mental  elements  of  competeaoe 
or  responsibility  which  the  law  requires  in  order  to  give  validity  or 
to  attach  responsibility  to  such  an  act.  To  determine  whether  this 
is  so  in  fact,  may  oflten  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  But  the 
principles  on  which  the  matter  depends  seem  to  me  so  clear  that  I  do 
not  understand  how  they  come  to  have  been  so  much  misunderstood. 


The  Legal  Doctrine  of  Responsibility^  in  relation  to  Insanity. 
By  S.  W.  North,  M.RO.S, 

For  my  presence  in  this  Department  as  the  author  of  a  paper,  I  feel 
that  some  apology  is  necessary,  seeing  that  it  may  well  be  asked, 
How  can  ono  whose  business  it  is  to  treat  disease  know  anything  of 
law,  or  afford  any  assistance  towards  the  elucidation  of  its  difficulties? 

My  answer  and  my  apology  is,  that  for  the  equitable  administration 
of  the  law,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  it  is  not  only  desirable  bat 
necessary  that  duo  weight  should  be  given  to  the  teachings  of  science 
and  those  reasonable  conclusions,  the  result  of  experience,  which, 
though  wanting  the  force  of  scientific  demonstration,  are  nevertheless 
even  in  tho  important  affairs  of  life,  often  the  solo  data  on  which  wa 
have  to  rel/  in  selecting  any  given  course  of  action. 

The  practice  of  medicine  presents  a  wide  field  and  firequent  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  the  innuence  of 
which  in  determining  the  criminality  or  otherwise  of  any  given  set 
the  law  with  equal  wisdom  and  humanity  does  not  overlook. 

Whether  an  act  be  right  or  wrong  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
act  itself  (for  under  altered  circumstances  a  similar  act  may  be  both)^ 
but  rather  by  the  motives  which  led  to  it,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  performed  ;  these  determine  its  ethical  relations,  and  the 
amount  of  responsibility  attached  to  the  agent.  It  is  therefore  of 
paramount  importance  in  every  inquiry  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
not  only  the  motives  which  led  to  any  particular  act,  but  also  the 
conditions  under  which  thone  motives  came  into  existence,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  known  to  what  extent  the  individual  was  at  the  time 
a  free  agent,  and  if  he  -were  not  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  power 
by  which  he  was  constrained,  and  the  limits  of  its  infiuonce.  There 
can  bo  neither  vice    nor  virtue  without    freedom  of   action,  the 
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smallest  diminution  of  which  necessarily  modifies  not  only  the 
social  and  moral  relations  of  any  given  act  but  the  responsibility  of 
the  actor. 

What  then  are  the  conditions  under  which  an  individual  may 
cease  to  be  a  free  agent  ?  They  are  various  both  in  kind  and  degree. 
First,  we  have  all  those  restrictions  which  arise  in  consequence  of 
the  natural  limitation  of  human  power,  the  coercion  of  others  and  the 
necessities  of  time  and  place,  the  individual  being  at  the  time  of 
sound  mind.  Secondly,  those  causes  which  arise  within,  and  are 
peculiar  to  the  individual  ;  of  these  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
that  with  which  alone  we  have  to  deal  to-day  is  unsoundness  of  mind; 
to  the  nature  of  which  and  the  limitations  it  imposes  on  human  action, 
and  therefore  on  responsibility  before  the  law,  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention.  And  here  I  think  the  profession  to  which  I  belong  may 
daim  to  be  heard,  not  on  questions  of  law,  but  on  questions  of  health; 
not  on  the  legal  relation  of  any  transaction,  for  that  has  already 
been  determined  by  the  legislature,  but  on  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  the  individual  at  the  time,  and  the  relation  of  the  act  to 
those  conditions.  The  point  for  the  medical  examiner  to  determine 
is  not  whether  the  transaction  to  be  inquired  into  took  place,  or  if 
it  did,  whether  it  was  illegal;  but  what  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
person  at  the  time  ;  was  he  sane  or  insane,  and  what  relation  existed 
between  the  act  and  his  mental  condition. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  ethical  relations  of  our  acts  is  equally  so 
of  their  psychological ;  the  thing  done  affords  no  proof  in  itself, 
either  of  the  nature  or  the  quality  of  the  mental  operation  which  led 
to  it,  and  therefore  affords  no  proof  either  of  the  moral  or  mental 
condition  of  the  actor.  Again,  the  proof  that  the  act  itself  was 
criminal  or  illegal,  is  no  proof  of  the  responsibility  of  the  agent, 
for  I  take  it,  any  dogma  of  the  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that,  if  punishment  is  with  justice  to  be  inflicted,  the  person 
punished  must,  at  the  time  of  his  offence,  not  only  have  known  that 
his  act  was  illegal,  but  must  have  been  in  possession  of  the  power 
to  act  or  to  abstain.  If  the  law  recognises  as  a  legitimate  defence  that 
an  act  in  itself  illegal  was  done  under  the  coercion  of  others,  it 
ought  with  equal  justice  not  to  overlook  that  coercion,  which,  though 
arising  within  the  individual,  and  therefore  not  so  patent  to  our 
understanding  as  that  from  without,  does  nevertheless  according  to 
the  observation  and  experience  of  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
making  themselves  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  mental  disease, 
frequently  hurry  its  victim  into  the  commission  of  every  species 
of  crime  and  depravity  with  a  power  far  more  irresistible  than  any- 
thing which  can  spring  from  the  influence  of  others. 

The  law  is  not,  neither  does  it  claim  to  be  infallible,  the  highest 
encomium  that  can  be  pronounced  upon  it  at  any  period  of  our  history 
is,  that  at  the  time  it  reflected  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
age;  this  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  its  maxims  must  vary  as  the 
social  state  may  require,  or  the  results  of  scientific  observation  and 
research  demand.    Opinions  which  at  one  period  might  be  said  fairly 
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to  represent  th.e  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  to  be  in  uniBon  with  the 
science  and  experience  of  the  day,  at  another  maj  fail  to  reflect 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  whenever 
the  exposition  of  the  law  is  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of 
science,  or  the  settled  conviction  resulting  from  observation  and 
experience,  so  surely  is  nn  element  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  intro- 
duced into  the  administration  of  justice,  prejudicial  to  the  beat 
interests  of  society,  dangerous  to  public  morals,  and  inimical  to  the 
sacred  character  of  those  solemn  declarations  under  the  sanction  of 
which  the  law  is  administered. 

In  this  unsatisfactory  condition  I  believe  the  law  to  be  at  the 
present  time  in  reference  to  the  question  of  responsibility  when 
unsoundness  of  mind  is  urged  as  a  defence  or  pleaded  in  bar  of 
punishment.  Those  qualities  of  mind,  the  possession  of  which  is 
held  as  sufficient  to  constitute  responsibility  before  the  law,  and 
therefore  liability  to  punishment,  are  well-known  by  almoat  eveiy 
physician  of  experience  to  be  possessed  to  a  greater  or  leas  extans 
by  the  majority  of  those  whose  insanity  is  beyond  all  doubt^  and 
who  ought  not  on  any  principle  of  justice  to  be  held  aeoountaUa 
for  their  actions,  whatever  the  law  may  say  to  the  contrary.  Thk 
being  so  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  surpi-ise  that  conflicts  of  opinion 
between  medical  witnesses  and  the  court  in  cases  where  the  question 
of  responsibility  arises,  should  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
and  that  as  a  consequence,  a  grave  element  of  uncertainty  should  be 
introduced  into  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  especially  in  capital 
cases.  Juries  alive  to  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  their  position 
will  listen  and  give  effect  by  their  verdicts  to  the  opinions  of  men 
whose  experience  ought  to  give  them  weight,  despite  the  firm  and 
emphatic  enunciation  of  any  legal  dogma  from  the  bench  to  the  con- 
trary. Even  judges  might  be  named,  who,  after  denouncing,  with 
all  the  weight  of  their  authority  the  so-called  visionary  theories  of 
mad-doctors,  after  warning  juries  in  the  most  solemn  mnnner  to 
beware  how  they  listen  to  doctrines  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
public  peace,  so  subversive  of  all  distinctions  between  vice  and 
disease,  have  in  the  secret  retirement  of  their  own  chambers,  when 
freed  from  the  trammels  imposed  by  the  technicalities  of  the  law, 
listened  to  the  sober  voice  of  reason,  and  by  their  acts  given  the 
sanction  of  their  approval  to  opinions,  against  which  only  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  arrayed  the  authority  of  all  the  judges  who  in 
times  gone  by  adorned  the  bench.  That  great  discrepancies  do 
exist  between  the  opinions  of  medical  and  legal  authorities  on  the 
question  of  respousibility  where  insanity  is  pleaded,  and  that  as  a 
consequence  the  verdicts  of  juries,  especially  in  capital  ofiences,  are 
daily  becoming  more  uncertain,  are  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  all ; 
indeed,  to  such  an  extent  is  the  conviction  of  the  uncertain^  arising 
from  this  cause  gaining  ground,  that  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment  urges  it  as  one  reason  why  their  views  should  be 
adopted  by  the  legislature.  This  being  so,  it  is  of  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  society  and  necessary  for  the  equitable  administra- 
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tion  of  justice,  that,  if  possible  these  diflferences  of  opiuion  sheald  be 
reconciled,  and  that  when  speaking  on  the  abstract  question  of  what 
constitatee  insanity  and  a  just  ground  of  exculpation  the  court  and 
the  witness  should  have  some  common  basis  of  agreement,  other* 
wise  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  truth ;  without  this  the  most 
solemn  inquiry  must  of  necessity  frequently  diverge  widely  from  its 
object,  and  too  often  end  in  little  else  than  a  trial  of  strength  be* 
tween  counsel  and  witness ;  if  it  do  not,  as  I  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  witnessed,  end  in  something  very  like  an  investigation  inta 
the  sanity  of  the  witness. 

Wherein  lies  the  source  of  this  difference  of  opinion;  how  has  it 
eome  to  pass  that  in  scarcely  a  single  instance  is  there  a  perfect 
agreement  between  the  medical  expert  and  the  court  when  the  sanity 
01  an  individual  is  in  question?  The  cause  of  this  difference,  and  the 
source  of  nearly  all  the  difficulties  with  which  every  investigation 
is  beset,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  legal 
definition  of  insanity  in  its  relation  to  responsibility,  as  set  forth 
by  the  authority  of  the  judges,  is  at  variance  with  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  age,  at  least  of  those  persons  whose  opportunity 
and  attainments  entitle  their  opinion  to  respect.  In  spite  of  this 
difference  of  opinion,  judges  continue  with  an  almost  wearisome  itera- 
tion to  repeat  the  opinions  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  direct  juries 
that,  *^  Notwithstanding  a  party  accused  did  an  act,  which  was  in  itself 
criminal,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delusions,  with  a  view  of 
redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of 
producing  some  public  benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable  if  he 
knew  at  the  time  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law.  That  if  the 
accused  was  conscious  that  the  act  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to 
do  ;  and  if  the  act  was  at  the  same  time  contrary  to  law,  he  is 
punishable.  To  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must 
be  clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  the  party 
accused  was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease 
of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  Uie  act  he  was 
doing,  or  as  not  to  know  that  what  he  was  doing  was  wrong. 
That  a  party  labouring  under  a  partial  delusion  must  be  considered 
in  the  same  situation,  as  to  responsibility,  as  if  the  facts,  in  respect 
to  which  the  delusion  exists,  were  real."* 

Such  is  the  exposition  of  responsibility  in  relation  to  insanity 
laid  down  by  the  judges  ;  upon  this  view  every  jury  empanelled  to 
try  the  question,  has  been  instructed  since  1843.  In  August  of 
that  year,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Higginson  for  murder^ 
where  the  accused  was  undoubtedly  imbecile,  as  deposed  to  by  the 
(^cers  and  surgeon  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Justice  Maule  instructed 
the  jury, — '*  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  committed  this 
offence,  but  you  are  also  satisfied  by  the  evidence  that,  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  offence,  the  prisoner  was  so  insane  that  he  did  not 
know  right  from  wrong,  he  should  be  acquitted  on  that  ground ;  but 
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if  you  think  that,  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  offence,  he 
did  know  right  from  wrong,  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts,  although 
he  is  of  weak  intellect."*  Ho  was  executed.  He,  whom  an  All-wiM 
Providence  had  seen  fit  in  His  wisdom  to  afflict  with  an  imbecility  so 
great  that  jailors  and  attendants  of  the  prison  found  no  difficulty  in 
testifying  to  it,  was  publicly  executed,  to  satisfy  a  dogma  of  the  law 
which  has  little  or  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Far  wiser  and  based  on  a  deeper  insight  into  the  difficulties  of 
the  inquiry  was  the  answer  of  the  same  learned  judge  to  the  quea* 
tions  propounded  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Regina  t. 
M^NaughteUy  when  he  said,  '*  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  answering 
the  questions  put  by  your  lordships  on  this  occasion.  First, 
because  they  do  not  appear  to  arise  out  of,  and  are  not  pat 
with  reference  to,  a  particular  case,  or  for  a  particular  purpose, 
which  might  explain  or  limit  the  generality  of  their  teimsy  so 
that  full  answers  to  them  ought  to  be  applicable  to  every  possibla 
state  of  facts  not  inconsistent  with  those  assumed  in  the  questions  ; 
this  difficulty  is  the  greater,  from  the  practical  experience  both  of  tha 
Bar  and  the  Court  being  confined  to  questions  arising  out  of  the  facts 
of  particular  cases :  secondly,  because  I  have  heard  no  argument  at 
your  lordships'  bar  or  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  these  questions,  ths 
want  of  which  I  feel  the  more  the  greater  is  the  number  and  extent 
of  questions  which  might  be  raised  in  argument ;  and,  thirdly,  from 
a  fear,  of  which  I  cannot  divest  myself,  that  as  these  questions 
relate  to  matters  of  criminal  law  of  great  importance  and  frequent 
occurrence,  the  answers  to  them  by  the  judges  may  embarrass  the 
administration  of  justice  when  they  are  cited  in  criminal  trials.**  f 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  favoarable 
to  the  development  of  sounder  views  on  this  difficult  question,  had 
the  doubts  entertained  by  Mr.  Justice  Maule  been  shared  by  his 
colleagues,  and  led  them  to  hesitate  before  they  attempted  a  dogmatic 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  mental  elements  which 
constitute  responsibility,  thereby  placing  an  effectual  bar  to  thit 
slow  but  steady  advance  in  opinion  whereby  the  maxims  of  the  law 
on  questions  of  this  nature  may  be  kept  in  unison  with  the  progress 
of  scientific  observation  and  experience. 

That  which  was  sought  when  the  collective  opinion  of  the  judges 
was  asked  has  certainly  been  attained  ;  judges  do  now  expound 
the  legal  doctrine  of  responsibility  with  more  uniformity  tlum  was 
done  in  former  times  ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  followed  by  greater 
uniformity  in  the  verdicts  of  juries,  the  reverse  has  taken  place  ;  too 
frequently  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive  where  the  question 
of  responsibility  is  at  issue  arc  at  variance  with  both  the  law  and 
the  evidence,  and  thus  a  painful  uncertainty  falls  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  one  of  its  most  solemn  aspects  ;  mainly  I 
believe  because  the  law  is  at  variance  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
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age,  thus  leaving  juries  to  bo  swayed  as  their  desire  or  iDclination 
may  suggest,  by  the  opinion  of  witnesses  or  the  dicta  of  the  judge  ; 
the  teaching  of  the  bench  has  ceased  to  be  authoritative,  because 
doubts  are  entertained  as  to  its  correctness. 

*'  To  measure  degrees  of  responsibility  and  adapt  them  to  the 
variable  conditions  of  disordered  mind  is  a  problem,  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  whole  medico-legal  question  of  insanity  rests. 
But  how  can  responsibility  be  measured  ?  Extension  in  time  and 
place  can  be  measured  by  duration  and  by  substance  ;  gravitation  can 
be  measured  by  weight,  and  power  of  various  kinds  by  its  effect  on 
gravitation  ;  even  colour  and  such  like  qualities  can  be  measured 
by  comparison  with  a  standard :  but  in  what  practical  balance  shall 
the  responsibility  of  man  for  his  actions  be  estimated  ?  As  the 
weight  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  power  it  overcomes,  so  degrees 
of  responsibility  must  be  measured  by  the  degrees  of  mental  dis- 
order, and  by  the  amount  of  inflection  they  produce  from  the  standard 
of  health. 

'^  A  man  having  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  power  of  choosing  the  one  and  refusing  the  other, 
is  rightly  held  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  his  God,  to  his 
neighbour,  and  to  himself.  A  man  knowing  and  capable  of  dis- 
charging his  duties  to  his  God,  to  his  neighbour,  and  to  himself,  is 
a  sane  man.  A  man  who  from  any  mental  imperfection  or  infir- 
mity is  incapable  of  discharging  those  duties  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  sanity,  and  cannot  with  justice  be  held 
responsible  to  do  that  which  he  is  morally  unable  to  do. 

''It  will  be  hereafter  seen,  that  the  neglect  of  this  distinction 
between  knowledge  and  power  forms  one  of  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culties of  the  question."  • 

Having  thus  indicated  what  the  views  of  the  law  are  on  the 
question  of  responsibility  in  criminal  cases — the  substance  of  which 
seems  to  bo  this,  that  if  a  man  knows  the  nature  of  the  act  he  is 
doing,  that  is,  knows  what  it  is — knows,  for  example,  that  if  he  is 
catting  the  throat  of  another  man  he  is  doing;  something  which  may 
cause  his  death — ^and  if  further  he  knows  the  act  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land  and  if  done  will  render  him  amenable  to  punish- 
ment, he  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  responsible,  and  subject  to  the 
punishments  imposed  by  the  law  upon  wilful  offenders — unless,  it  can 
be  proved  that  at  the  time  he  laboured  under  such  a  delusion  as  would, 
had  it  been  fact  and  not  delusion,  have  excused  the  act.  As,  for 
example,  if  he  were  haunted  with  a  delusion  that  the  person  he 
injured  was  about  to  kill  him,  or  that  he  was  a  wild  beast,  then  his  act 
of  murder  might  be  excused  because,  had  the  delusion  been  a  reality, 
he  might,  with  success,  have  pleaded  a  justification  for  what  he  had 
done.  If  I  understand  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  this  point,  as 
propounded  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  House  of  Lords — and  in 
accordance  with  which  every  jury  empannelled  since  that  time  to 
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try  a  criminal  case  has  been  instructed  where  insanity  was  pleaded 
in  defence — the  excuse  afforded  hj  delusions  only  extends  to  the 
terms  of  the  delusions,  and  no  matter  to  what  extent  the  accused  may 
be  the  victim  of  delusions,  he  is  not  to  be  excused  if  his  delusions, 
being  facts,  would  not  excuse  him.  The  concentrated  wisdom  of  the 
law  on  the  subject  of  responsibility  may  be  summed  up  tlius  : —  That, 
juries  are  to  be  told  that  if  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  act  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  knew  that  it  was  illegal,  the  only  kind  of 
wrong  of  which  the  law  takes  cognisance,  he  is  to  be  held  respon- 
sible, unless  the  form  of  his  delusion  is  in  strict  accordan<^  widi 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  legal  excuse. 

To  both  these  points  in  the  legal  aspect  of  responsibili^  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Department,  my  object  being  to  prove, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  insane  persons  who  are  by  law  confined 
in  asylums,  and  therefore  practically  held  by  the  law  to  be  irrespon- 
sible for  their  acts — for  I  take  it  that  if  they  have  sufficient  control 
over  their  conduct  to  render  them  responsible  for  their  acts,  they 
are  improperly  deprived  of  their  liberty — do  know  right  fVom  wrong, 
do  know  that  if  they  were  to  kill  or  injure  another  they  would  be 
liable  to  punishment;  that  others  are  the  victims  of  delusions,  the 
force  of  which  deprives  them  of  their  moral  liberty,  renders  them 
incapable  of  controlling  tlieir  conduct,  and  prone  to  offences  ftr 
beyond  the  term  of  their  delusions,  and  therefore  beyond  the  pro- 
tection which  the  law  affords  to  persons  so  afflicted.  The  who}e 
doctrine  of  irresponsibility  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  as  set  forth 
from  the  bench,  is  I  believe  founded  in  error,  is  not  supported  by 
the  experience  of  those  conversant  with  the  various  phases  of  in- 
sanity, and  would,  if  strictly  acted  upon,  condemn  to  punishment 
nine-tenths  of  the  lunatics  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  violate 
the  law;  such  being  the  case,  grave  uncertainty  is  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  justice,  and  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
standard  of  respect  for  those  solemn  declarations  under  which  it  is 
administered. 

Knowledge  is  not  power,  in  the  sense  of  giving  its  possessor 
control  over  his  actions.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  facul^ 
most  frequently  impaired  in  insanity,  I  should  undoubtedly  say 
the  will,  or  that  power  by  which  we  convert  our  thoughts  into 
actions.  Daily  experience  of  mankind  ought  to  satisfy  the  most 
superficial  observer  that  will  is  not  synonymous  with  knowledge; 
it  must  be  patent  to  everyone,  that  apart  from  any  question  of  vice  or 
virtue,  some  men  are  weak,  yielding  readily  to  the  temptations  of 
circumstances,  whilst  others,  from  the  mere  force  of  their  will,  may 
be  said  scarcely  ever  to  fall  into  temptation,  and  that  nevertheless 
the  virtuous  knowledge  and  virtuous  desires  of  the  former  may  be 
of  a  far  more  exalted  character  than  those  of  the  latter.  If  this  be 
true  of  sane  men,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  be  true  of  those, 
who,  by  reason  of  some  disease  of  the  mind  have  lost  that  fkcalty  of 
co-ordination  by  which  their  thoughts  are  combined  into  regular 
and  healthy  operation.    It  would  burthen  my  paper,  and  weary  my 
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hearers,  were  I  to  quote  all  the  eminent  medical  authorities  at  my 
disposal  on  this  point — let  one  he  sufficient.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
medical  officers  of  asylums,  held  in  July  last,  after  discussion 
and  deliberation,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 
-^"  Tha$  so  much  of  the  legal  test  of  the  mental  condition  of  an 
alleged  criminal  lunatic  which  renders  him  a  responsible  agent 
because  he  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  is  incon- 
filsteat  with  the  fact,  well-known  to  every  member  of  this  meeting, 
ttutt  the  power  of  distinguishing  right  and  wrong  exists  frequently 
poaQDg  those  who  are  undoubtedly  insane,  and  is  often  associated 
with  dangerous  and  uncontrollable  delusions.'*  Were  the  fact  of 
fikiA  being  the  experience  of  all  alienist  physicians  ii;!  dispute,  J. 
could  quote  the  authority  of  men  from  every  country  in  Europe  in 
^pport  of  it;  this  is  not  necessary,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  ven- 
ture to  question  the  fact.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  quoting  the 
words  of  an  eminent  writer  on  this  subject. 

*^  It  may  also  be  asserted,  as  the  result  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience, that  in  all  lunatics,  and  even  in  the  most  degraded  idiots, 
whenever  manifestations  of  any  mental  action  can  be  educed,  the 
fefdling  of  right  and  wrong  may  be  proved  to  exist  The  education 
of  idiots  and  cretins  has  proved  that  there  is  no  zero  in  the  human 
jnind ;  and  the  success  of  the  moral  treatment  prevailing  in  lunatic 
asylums  has  demonstrated  that  insanity  does  not  neutralise  the 
influences  by  which  the  moral  government  of  the  world  is  effected. 
But  if  insanity  does  not  remove  these  innate  principles,  does  it  on 
that  account  leave  persons  under  their  influence  wholly  responsible 
for  their  actions  ?  Certainly  not.  Responsibility  depends  upon  power, 
jjLOt  upon  knowledge,  still  less  upon  feeling.  A  man  is  responsible 
to  do  that  which  he  can  do,  not  that  which  he  feels  or  knows  it  right 
to  do.  If  a  man  is  reduced  under  thraldom  to  passion  by  disease  of 
the  brain,  he  loses  moral  freedom  and  responsibility,  although  his 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  may  remain  intact."  ♦  The  whole  error, 
and  the  secret  of  all  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
the  doctrine  of  responsibility  has  been  educed  from  a  consideration 
of  what  holds  good  in  a  state  of  perfect  sanity  and  integrity  of  the 
faculties,  without  any  reference  to,  or  observation  of,  the  condition 
of  insane  persons  in  this  particular.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  is 
doubtless  a  reflex  of  their  own  self-consciousness,  but  contains  no 
element  derived  from  observation  of  disease. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  nature  of 
insanity,  and  to  seek  therefrom  on  theoretical  grounds  to  establish  my 
conclusion  that  knowledge  is  a  faculty  apart  from  volition. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle,  that  by  which  man  be- 
comes a  moving  power  in  the  world,  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  is  associated  with  a  nervous  system,  upon  the  integrity  of  which 
it  is  dependent  for  its  healthy  manifestation.  This  nervous  system 
we  know  to  be  compounded  of  various  parts  or  centres,  each  having 
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a  distinct  function,  motion,  sensation,  perception,  and  that  Bomethiog 
we  call  reason.  In  a  state  of  health  these  parts  and  their  functions 
are  all  mutuallj  associated,  working  together  in  the  produotion  of 
any  act,  and  obeying  that  force  which  we  call  wilL  This  intimata 
blending,  intricate  co-operation,  and  mutual  dependency,  which  the 
▼arious  parts  preserve  towards  one  another,  mnst  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  their  integral  unity  ;  for  although  in  a  state  of  health 
they  all  co-operate  in  the  production  of  the  acts  which  characterise 
our  daily  life,  it  does  not  follow  but  that  under  altered  circumstanoss 
they  may  become  dissociated,  separated  from  each  other,  and  remorsd 
from  the  control  of  the  will,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena 
which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  insanity.  That  this  dissociation 
from  the  faculty  of  the  will  does  take  place  as  regards  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system — motion,  for  example — is  a  fact  with 
which  every  medical  practitioner  is  familiar.  The  various  forms  of 
convulsive  disease  remove  from  the  control  of  the  will,  parts  and 
actions  which  in  a  state  of  health  are  subservient  to  it ;  what  is  tme 
of  one  part  may  be  true  of  another,  though  it  may  not  be  so  patent 
to  our  observation.  In  insanity  it  is  notorious  that  the  faculties  of 
attention  and  comparison  are  impaired,  imparting  to  the  mind  of  the 
sufferer  a  tendency  to  dwell  on,  or  be  influenced  exclusivelj  by,  the 
impression  of  the  moment,  without  any  reference  to  its  collateral  re* 
lations  ;  in  this  way  the  will  is  enfeebled,  and  sensation  xnaj-  readily 
be  converted  into  action  without  its  intervention.  This  seems  to 
be  the  condition  of  most  insane  persons  whose  insanity  is  character- 
ised by  a  tendency  to  impulsive  action  ;  there  may  be  no  impairment 
of  knowledge,  the  act  follows  the  sensation  or  idea  just  as  convol- 
sive  action  follows  the  irritation  of  a  nervous  centre — in  the  same 
way,  ideas,  sensations,  or  impressions  become  absolute  ;  the  mind,  so 
far  as  the  particular  idea,  sensation,  or  impression  is  concerned,  losing 
the  power  of  preserving  its  collateral  dependencies,  is  forced  into  sub- 
jection by  it  ;  herein  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
various  forms  of  hallucination  and  illusion,  and  can  understand  why 
it  is  that  they  assume  the  mastery  over  their  victim.  The  loss  iS 
the  faculty  of  attention  seems  to  depend  on  some  altered  conditioa 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  its  nutrition  is  not  uniform,  and  thus 
preponderance  is  given  to  the  function  of  some  parts  over  others. 
The  recognised  causes  of  insanity  are  such  as  are  also  well  known  to 
disturb  the  function  of  nutrition.  Insanity  as  a  disease,  has  its  origin 
in  some  disturbance  of  the  power  by  which  the  different  elements  of 
the  mind  are  co-ordinated  and  reduced  to  the  subjection  of  the  will ; 
as  a  defect,  as  in  idiotcy  and  imbecility,  it  is  due  to  a  want  of  power, 
from  defect  of  parts.  Loss  of  power,  I  venture  to  say,  is  a  more 
universal  characteristic  of  insanity  than  loss  of  knowledge,  and  as 
such  ought  to  receive  duo  consideration  from  the  law  when  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  is  at  issue. 

A  word  in  reference  to  delusions  and  their  relation  to  responsi- 
bility, will  suffice  for  what  I  wish  to  say  under  this  head.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  delusions  can  only  be  pleaded  as  an 
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excuse  to  the  same  extent  that  the  term  of  the  delusions  could  be  if 
thej  were  facts  and  not  delusions.  A  man  maj  lawfully  kill  another 
for  the  preservaiion  of  his  own  life,  he  may  be  excused  on  the  plea 
of  insane  delusion,  if  he  kill  another  under  the  delusion  that  his  life 
is  in  danger  from  the  individual  he  slays,  but  he  cannot  be  excused 
on  the  plea  of  insanity  if  his  act  exceeds  that  which  would  be  lawful 
were  his  delusion  fact.  From  this  I  infer  that  the  law  does  not 
r^ard  the  presence  of  delusions  as  an  indication  of  general  insanity, 
but  rather  as  errors  of  opinion,  having  no  influence  beyond  the  imme- 
diate point  to  which  they  refer;  forgetting,  that  in  a  healthy  mind 
even  erroneous  opinions  exercise  an  influence  over  a  man's  general 
conduct  and  judgment  beyond  the  facts  of  the  case  in  question ; 
and  still  further  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  if  the  mind  be  so  im- 
paired that  a  man  cannot  correct  his  delusion,  but  surrenders  his 
fVeedom  of  action  to  its  influence,  he  is  not  likely,  accurately, 
and  with  due  reference  to  the  maxims  of  the  law  to  measure  the 
amount  of  his  violence  towards  the  person  he  insanely  believes 
about  to  injure  or  insult  him ;  the  notion  that  responsibility  can 
be  measured  by  the  terms  of  a  delusion  is  founded  in  error.  The 
presence  of  delusion  indicates  a  mind  shaken  in  every  part,  like 
a  building  tottering  to  its  foundation,  no  one  can  say  what  moment 
may  see  it  involved  in  hopeless  ruin.  The  very  case  on  which 
the  whole  question  arises,  is  a  notable  example  of  an  insane  act,  far 
exceeding  that  which  was  lawful  according  to  the  terms  of  the  delu- 
sion, committed  by  a  man  who  at  the  time  had  doubtless  a  clear 
understanding  both  of  the  nature,  and  quality,  of  the  act,  and  of  its 
criminality  before  the  law  ;  influenced  by  his  delusion  he  became  for 
the  time  both  the  lawgiver  and  the  executioner  of  its  sentence. 
So  it  is  with  all  insane  persons,  especially  those  afliicted  with 
delusions ;  they  are,  whilst  under  their  influence,  a  law  unto  them- 
selves ;  reason  has  lost  her  empire,  the  power  of  the  will  has 
become  feeble  or  destroyed,  and  the  faculties  of  the  man,  powerful 
for  good  or  evil,  ft'eed  from  the  restraint  of  reason  and  will,  become 
obedient  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  moment.  Passion,  that 
master-spirit,  so  difficult  to  control  when  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
intact,  assumes  the  reins,  and  drives  the  victim  of  disease  into  every 
act  of  vice  and  extravagance  which  the  feeling  of  the  moment  may 
suggest.  The  most  difficult  cases  to  deal  with,  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  courts,  are  undoubtedly  those  where  the  mental  unsoundness 
is  due  to  defect  rather  than  disease,  where  the  mental  powers  are 
feeble, — especially  those  which  enable  a  man  to  govern  his  conduct 
under  the  stimulus  of  excitement  or  passion ;  in  the  majority  ^of 
these  cases,  the  animal  instincts  and  propensities  remain  intact^ 
whilst  the  reasoning  and  governing  powers  are  enfeebled  or  lost. 

"  In  hospitals  for  the  insane,"  ♦  says  Georget,  "  there  is  always  a 
certain  number  of  imbeciles  who  do  the  coarser  work  of  the  house, 
or  serve  as  domestics  and  assistants  to  the  regular  officers.    They 

•  Bay's  <«Msdical  Jurispradeoceof  Insanity,"  p.  79. 
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become  Bufficiendj  intelLigent  at  last  to  perform  their  duties  well,  to 
sweep  the  courts,  carry  burdens,  move  machines,  ezeeate  aimple 
commissions,  and  know  the  use  of  money  to  procure  various  eojoj- 
ments.  But  they  have  no  idea^  or  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  society, 
laws,  morality,  courts  and  trials  ;  and  although  they  may  have  the 
idea  of  property,  they  have  no  conception  of  the  consequence  of  theft. 
They  may  have  been  taught  to  refrain  from  injuring  others,  but  tiiej 
are  ignorant  of  what  would  bo  done  to  them  if  guilty  of  inGendiArism 
or  murder.  Their  conduct  is  actuated  solely  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, when  capable  of  expressing  this  sentiment,  and  by  thoir  own 
desires. 

'*  Among  the  lower  orders  of  society  are  many  imbeciles,  »  little 
more  intelligent  than  these,  and  not  considered  as  utterly  devoid  of 
understanding,  who,  nevertheless,  have  but  vague  and  imperftet 
notions  of  social  duties  and  of  justice.  They  engage  in  oocup^ 
tions  that  require  no  great  extent  of  intellect,  and  even  in  the 
simplest  of  the  mechanic  arts.  If  they  do  not  pass  among  thek 
acquaintances  for  imbeciles,  they  are  at  least  regarded  as  singular 
beings,  with  feeble  understandings,  and  are  teased  and  tormented  in 
innumerable  ways.  Many  of  them  indulge  in  drinking,  and  become 
lazy,  drunken,  and  dissipated.  They  steal  adroitly,  and  henoe  ars 
considered  as  very  intelligent;  they  recommence  their  ofibnces  the 
moment  they  are  released  from  confinement,  and  thus  are  believad 
to  be  obstinately  perverse  ;  they  are  violent  and  passionate,  and  lbs 
slightest  motive  is  sufficient  to  plunge  them  into  deeds  of  violence 
or  murder." 

Having  lost  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  controlling  power  of  the 
will,  they  are  little  better  than  animals,  and  more  dangerous,  because 
their  powers  are  greater.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  organisation, 
and  worthy  of  attention  in  these  cases,  that  wherever  ari*est8  of 
development  take  place,  the  faculties  peculiarly  human — reason  and 
the  moral  sense^ — are  the  first  to  suffer,  whilst  the  animal  passions,  and 
that  cunning  necessary  for  their  manifestation,  which  some  mistake  fiir 
reason,  frequently  remain  intact.  Many  of  the  cases  spoken  of  in 
courts  of  law  as  cases  of  impulsive  insanity,  moral  insanity,  homicidal 
mania,  and  instinctive  madness,  belong  to  this  group.  M^ral  sense, 
reason,  and  the  will,  being  defective,  appetite,  and  the  passion  of  the 
moment,  become  the  ruling  powers  over  the  individual. 

Having  thus  at  considerable  length  discussed  the  legal  doctrine  of 
responsibility  in  relation  to  unsoundness  of  mind,  it  only  remains 
for  me  very  briefiy  to  attempt  an  answer  to  the  question  before  the 
Department :  **  How  should  the  law  deal  with  questions  of  mental 
competency  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  respectively?" 

First  then  as  regards  criminal  cases  : — The  theory  of  the  law  in 
reference  to  responsibility  should  be  brought  more  into  unison  with 
the  teachings  of  experience  ;  for  if  it  be  a  fact  that  in  the  insane 
knowledge  is  not  equivalent  to  power,  or  freedom  of  action,  juries 
ought  no  longer  to  be  told  that  it  is.  The  letter  of  the  law  ought  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  justice,  which  it  cannot  be  so 
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long  as  any  of  its  rules  are  contrarj  to  facts;  tlie  law  oatinot 
ignore  facts,  however  repugnant  to  popular  prejudice  they  may  be. 
So  long  as  the  dogma  of  the  law  as  to  what  constitutes  responsibility 
is  retained  in  its  present  form,  so  long  will  witnesses  continue  to  h^ 
examined  on  a  false  basis,  and  as  a  consequence,  frequent  absurdity,  if 
not  injustice,  result. 

If  foot  healthy  action  it  be  necessary  that  the  mind  should  be  sound 
in  all  its  parts,  if  delusions  are  an  indication  of  diseased  mind, 
iben  it  is  dangerous,— *and  as  a  matter  of  experience  frequently  most 
Qfijast — to  say,  that  the  existence  of  a  delusion  can  be  held  as  an 
excuse  for  crime  no  further  than  the  terms  of  the  delusion  would 
have  been  held  9a  an  excuse  had  they  been  true.  Delusions  are 
ever  an  indication  of  a  mind  shaken  to  its  foundation  ;  no  one 
fiuniliar  with  their  influence  on  the  insane  would  undertake  to 
aieasnre  the  extent  of  extravagance  to  which  they  might  lead  ;  acts 
apparently  but  little  connected  with  the  particular  false  impression, 
and  generally  far  beyond  the  influence  which  ought  to  belong  to  it 
if  true,  frequently  result  from  the  influence  of  delusions. 

The  mind  of  man  is  a  unity  possessed  of  various  qualities  or 
attributes,  these  qualities  or  attributes  being  manifested  through  the 
brain,  and  being  dependent  on  its  integrity  for  their  normal  develop- 
ment. The  particular  part  or  function  impaired  may  give  promi- 
nence as  it  were  to  the  insanity,  but  the  whole  suffers  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  with  the  part ;  herein  lies  the  danger  of  attempting  too 
nicely  to  estimate  the  influence  of  morbid  conditions  on  the  conduct 
of  the  individual ;  the  harmonious  action  of  the  various  faculties  of 
the  mind  is  disturbed,  the  balance  of  power  is  lost,  the  directing 
force  of  the  will  is  impaired,  and  the  sufferer  becomes  the  victim  of 
every  caprice  of  fancy,  or  of  every  gust  of  passion. 

The  law  ought  not  to  attempt  to  despise  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  men  of  experience  and  observation.  In  determining  questions  of 
responsibility  it  cannot  aim  at  certainty,  for  no  power  but  that  of 
Him  who  made  the  mind,  can  weigh  with  accuracy  all  the  varied 
influences  which  disturb  its'^fVeedom ;  it  ought  therefore  to  listen  with 
respect  to  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  take  counsel  therefrom; 
that  all  men  may  feel  if  error  arise,  as  arise  it  must,  it  is  the  &ct<» 
of  human  fallibility,  and  not  wilful  blindness. 

*'  Insanity  is  a  disease,  and  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  diseases,  the 
fitct  of  its  existence  is  never  established  by  a  single  diagnostic  symp- 
tom, but  by  the  whole  body  of  symptoms,  no  particular  one  of  which 
is  present  in  every  case.  To  distinguish  the  manifestations  of  health 
from  those  of  disease  requires  the  exercise  of  learning  and  judgment  i 
if  no  one  doubts  this  proposition,  when  stated  in  reference  to  the 
bowels,  the  lungs,  or  the  heart,  what  sufficient  or  even  plausible 
reason  is  there,  why  it  should  be  doubted  when  predicated  of  the 
brain  ?  No  reasonable  person  would  desire  to  set  up  an  insuperable 
barrier  between  the  domain  of  professional  knowledge,  and  that  of 
common  sense  and  common  information  ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
insist,  that  facts,  established  by  men  of  undoubted  competence  and 
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good  faith,  should  be  rejected  for  better  reasons  than  the  charge  of 
*  groundless  theory.'  "♦ 

The  mode  in  which  the  testimony  of  experts  is  obtained  in  these 
cases  is,  I  venture  to  say,  most  unsafe,  and  prejudicial  to  the  in* 
terests  of  justice  and  truth.  I  think  all  evidence  of  this  kind 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  tendered  as  advice  to  the  court,  sub- 
ject to  cross-examination  by  either  side,  both  as  to  facte  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Under  the  present  system  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  depends  more  on  the  skill  of  the  witness, 
and  his  power  to  bafile  the  dexterity  of  counsel,  than  upon  the  justice 
of  the  case,  whether  on  acquittal  shall  be  the  result  or  not ;  an  adroit 
witness  who  will  adapt  his  language  to  the  dogma  of  the  law,  and 
who  will  refuse  to  answer  in  detail,  thereby  defeating  the  desire  of 
counsel  to  fritter  his  testimony  away,  will  secure  an  acquittal  upon  far 
weaker  grounds  than  a  more  able  man  may  do  who  is  less  skilled  in 
the  method  of  evidence.  This  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be;  the  aim 
of  the  law  is  the  attainment  of  truth  and  justice,  so  far  as  human 
wisdom  can  accomplish  it :  these  ought  not  to  suffer  by  the  inability 
of  a  witness  to  cope  with  the  skill  of  counsel — ^rigid  cross-examina- 
tion invariably  ends  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
evidence,  as  regards  simple  facts,  in  matters  of  opinion  it  too  fre- 
quently defeats  the  ends  of  justice. 

In  civil  cases  the  same  principle  of  investigation  ought  to  be 
adopted.  The  evidence  of  experts  as  to  the  sanity  or  otherwise  of 
any  party  to  a  suit,  should  be  taken  as  advice  to  the  court,  and  not,  as 
under  the  present  system,  it  too  frequently  is,  simply  the  opinion  of 
the  partisans  of  cither  side  ;  the  court  striving  to  strike  a  balance 
between  the  two,  and  frequently  rejecting  both.  Confiicts  on  matters 
of  experience  and  opiuion  in  courts  of  law,  are  dangerous  to  the  re- 
putation of  science,  and  inimical  to  every  principle  of  justice.  J  uries 
as  a  rule,  from  their  want  of  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  are  unable 
to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  sound,  and  that  which  is 
worthless,  as  a  consequence  their  verdicts  are  irregular  and  un- 
certain, and  justice  suffers.  The  whole  subject  of  insanity,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  needs  revision,  and  with  revision  must 
disappear  many  of  the  axioms  which  have  hitherto  guided  judges. 

I  have  discharged  my  task  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
opinions  of  the  law  ou  the  subject  are  not  founded  on  fact,  that,  as 
a  consequence,  justice  becomes  uncertain  and  halting  in  its  course,  and 
that  some  amendment  is  urgently  required  if  we  wish  to  maintain 
the  majesty  of  the  law  as  a  tenor  to  evil-doers,  and  the  protector 
of  the  innocent. 

I  have  intruded  myself  on  the  Department  in  no  spu-it  of  cavil,  but 
from  a  grave  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  need 
there  is  for  inquiry  ;  as  such  I  commend  it  to  your  consideration. 


*  Ray's  «*  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity.* 
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The  Business  Arrangements  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law* 
By  James  Walter  Smith,  LL.D. 

A  GREAT  waste  of  time  and  money  takes  place  under  the  pre- 
sent system  of  transacting  our  legal  business,  civil  and  criminaL 
I  propose  to  consider  how  this  waste  may  be  avoided  by  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  times  and  places  at  which  justice  is  administered 
by  the  judges  of  the  three  superior  courts.  We  constantly  hear  of 
Buitors  being  overburdened  with  delay  and  expense ;  we  also  hear 
of  judges  being  overworked.  It  is  true  that  both  these  evils  do 
exist ;  the  former  to  a  very  shameful  extent,  the  latter  to  an  extent 
which,  being  tolerable  to  the  afflicted  individuals,  is  less  terrible  to 
the  public.  But  both  these  evils  may  be  remedied,  and  the  remedy 
for  the  one  is  the  remedy  for  the  other. 

What  are  the  sources  of  the  delay  and  expense  which  the  public 
suffer  ?  At  what  times  and  in  what  shape  do  they  present  them- 
selves T  They  appear  (1)  before  the  cause  is  set  down,  (2)  after  it 
is  set  down  and  before  the  trial,  and  (3)  when  the  trial  is  over  and 
either  an  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  full  court,  or  the  parties 
have  to  go  before  an  arbitrator,  the  verdict  having  been  taken  sub- 
ject to  a  reference. 

I  will  pass  over  the  delay  and  annoyance  which  are  occasioned  by 
the  proceedings  previous  to  the  issue,  because,  though  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  issue  to  be  tried  could  be  much  better  ascer- 
tained by  an  appearance  before  a  judge  than  by  the  present  dilatory 
and  expensive  system  of  special  pleading,  yet  this  is  not  one  of 
those  evils  which  would  be  directly  remedied  by  the  method  which 
I  am  about  to  propose.  My  remarks  will  therefore  be  confined  to 
the  unnecessary  burdens  imposed  upon  the  suitor  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  trial  and  after  the  trial  is  over. 

The  pleadings  having  arrived  at  an  issue,  the  cause  is  entered  for 
trial.  Briefs  are  then  delivered  and  witnesses  subpoenaed.  Each 
day  during  the  sittings  a  list  is  published  containing  the  causes 
which,  if  time  allows,  are  meant  to  be  tried  that  day.  It  is  from 
the  day  on  which  a  cause  appears  on  this  list  that  the  counsel, 
attorneys,  and  witnesses  are  obliged  to  be  in  attendance  on  peril  of 
losing  their  cause.  But  the  causes  which  take  precedence  of  the 
cause  in  question  may  be  of  any  amount  of  importance,  and  may 
consume  any  length  of  time  ;  the  presiding  judge  may  have  to  rise 
every  day  at  two  o'clock  to  go  to  chambers  ;  and  thus  many  days 
may  elapse  before  the  cause  in  question  is  reached.  And  very  often 
the  sittings  terminate  before  it  is  reached  at  all,  and  our  plaintiff  and 
defendant  find  their  case  made  a  remanet,  in  which  case  it  has  to 
wait  for  another  sittings,  and  serves  to  impede  the  decision  of  a.\iew 
set  of  causes  which  have  since  been  entered  for  trial.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  witnesses  who  live  at  a  distance  must  either  go  home  or  be 
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kept  at  the  place  of  trial ;  in  either  cose  entailing  great  expense,  all 
eventually  to  be  paid  by  the  loser. 

In  the  judicial  statistics  presented  to  Parliament,  no  average  has 
been  taken  of  the  number  of  days  during  which  each  cause  has  to 
wait ;  but  those  conversant  with  the  matter  will  admit  that,  if  we 
had  to  guess  at  an  average,  in  town  and  country,  a  week  is  by  no 
means  an  extraordinary  time  to  fix  upon.  But,  whatever  the  time 
may  be  in  each  case,  the  attorneys  and  witnesses  on  each  side  are 
obliged  to  be  in  attendance  during  the  whole  of  it.  The  expense 
of  bringing  the  witnesses  to  the  place  of  trial  depends,  apart  from 
distance,  on  their  number  and  quality,  and  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  there  depends  on  the  same  circumstances,  and  has  been  said  to 
stretch  from  £10  to  £100  a  day.  I  am  speaking  now  of  ordinaij 
cases,  and  am  putting  out  of  the  question  such  occasional  phenomena 
as  the  paraffin  oil  case,  in  which,  at  the  rate  of  £2,000  a  daj,  the 
annual  income  of  a  small  principality  was  soon  wasted.  Bat,  what* 
ever  be  the  amount  in  any  given  case,  it  is  a  monstrous  injostioe 
that  it  should  often  extend  over  seven,  or,  as  sometimes  faappeni^ 
fourteen  days.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  testimony,  t.«.,  after  the 
the  cause  is  called  on,  a  witness  has  seldom  to  wait  over  a  day. 
The  average  duration  of  a  cause — I  speak  from  the  judicial  statistics 
of  1866  in  which  the  figures  leading  to  it  are  given — is  a  little  over 
a  quarter  of  a  day.  The  only  reason  why  the  expense  is  seven 
times  what  it  need  be  is  that  neither  the  court  nor  the  parties  know 
when  the  cause  can  be  tried. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  that  the  expense  of  witnesses  has  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  amount  in  dispute.  I  may  sne  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  and  may  prove  my  claim  to  it  by  the  evidence  of  a 
clerk  from  my  office,  by  letters  and  papers.  I  may  sue  for  a  large 
estate  and  may  make  good  my  title  by  the  evidence  of  a  member  of 
my  family.  On  the  other  hand,  a  poor  man  who  seeks  compensation 
for  an  injury  received  from  the  fall  of  a  building  may  have  to  pay 
four  guineas  a  day  to  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  prove  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  a  like  sum  to  the  medical  man  who  proves 
the  extent  of  the  injury,  besides  what  he  has  to  pay  to  the  witnesses 
whose  testimony  fixes  the  defendants  with  liability.  And  not  only 
does  this  burthen  in  no  way  correspond  with  the  amount  in  dispute 
or  the  value  of  the  cause,  but  it  is  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the 
lawyers;  although  the  lawyers  are,  naturally  enough,  blamed  for  its 
existence.  Nor  is  this  burden  of  any  advantage  to  anyone  else:  for 
a  witness,  however  paid,  is  always  dissatisfied. 

If,  after  on  expenditure  of  £100  a  day  for  a  week,  the  cause 
should  be  made  a  remanet  to  the  next  sittings  or  assizes,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  similar  amount  should  not  be  expended  at  these  sit* 
tings  or  assizes  before  a  verdict  is  given.  If,  however,  as  often 
happens  now,  no  verdict  is  given,  but  the  cause  is  referred  to  arbi- 
tration, the  same  expense,  together  with  additional  oounsel's  fees, 
may  bo  incurred  for  the  third  time.  The  same  thing  may  take 
place  whenever,  after  the  lapse  of  a  term  or  two,  a  new  trial  is  had 
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by  order  of  the  full  court.  And  thus,  when  we  couBider  that  the 
same  expense  may  be,  and  often  is,  incurred  on  both  sides,  and  that 
very  oAen  the  losing  side  has  to  pay,  we  shall  find  that  the  exor- 
bitant expenses  of  the  attendances  may  be  borne  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties as  often  as  six  times. 

Haying  brought  to  view  these  evils  of  delay  and  expense,  at  and 
by  reason  of  the  trial,  the  mischiefs  which  may  succeed  the  trial — 
mischiefs  consisting  chiefly  of  vexation  and  delay,  though  by  no 
meana  unattended  with  expense — ^may  be  very  shortly  stated.  If 
the  cause  is  referred,  there  is  often  a  long  time  to  wait  before  an 
appointment  can  be  made  by  the  arbitrator ;  and,  when  it  is  made, 
the  delay  and  expense  begin  over  again.  If  a  verdict  is  given,  and 
not  subject  to  a  reference,  and  a  motion  is  to  be  made  by  either  side 
to  the  full  court  for  a  new  trial  or  otherwise,  a  very  long  time,  in 
some  cases  five  months,  may  elapse  before  that  motion  can  be  made, 
and  very  often  a  much  longer  time  before  it  is  disposed  of.  And 
the  decision,  when  arrived  at,  of1;en  opens  up  a  prospect  of  further 
litigation. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  public,  let  us  look 
at  the  arrangements  made  by  the  judges,  in  order  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  them.  I  say  made  by  the  judges,  because  they  are 
the  masters  of  their  courts  and  the  ostensible  directors  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Now,  if  a  private  person  engaged  in  business  were  to 
have  one  month  for  answering  his  letters,  another  for  buying  goods, 
another  for  making  payments,  and  a  fourth  for  taking  receipts ;  and 
were  to  refuse  to  do  any  one  of  those  things  in  the  month  fixed  for 
any  of  the  others  of  them,  he  would  be  doing  his  business  just  as  the 
courts  do  theirs. 

In  every  year  there  are  only  four  periods  of  three  weeks  each, 
daring  which  an  application  can  be  made  to  a  full  court,  and  an  inter- 
val of  five  months  elapses  between  a  certain  two  of  these  periods. 
Daring  the  short  times  when  there  is  a  full  court  at  all,  there  are 
three  such  courts,  which  is  more  than  is  wanted.  When  these  periods 
end  there  is  no  full  court,  which  is  much  less  than  is  wanted. 
Now,  an  application  to  a  full  court  being  a  thing  which  may  happen 
to  be  necessary  for  the  obtainment  of  justice,  either  as  a  step  in 
a  cause  or  independently  of  any  cause,  and  there  being  no  time 
of  the  year  at  which  it  may  not  occur  to  a  man  to  need  such  an 
application,  the  absence  of  a  full  court  during  a  single  week  in  the 
year  works  an  injustice.  An  illustration  of  this  was  furnished  by 
the  ^*  Road  murder"  case. 

In  trying  cases,  whether  in  town  or  country,  the  same  plan  is 
pursued.  Certain  short  periods  are  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and 
at  other  times  no  causes  can  be  tried.  During  the  intervals 
between  these  periods,  causes  accumulate  in  each  court,  and  hence 
the  long  lists  and  proportionally  long  times  during  which  each 
cause  has  to  wait 

During  the  period  set  apart  for  the  trying  of  causes  in  town,  if 
they  do  not  fidi  within  the  times  when  a  full  court  is  sitting,  it  is 
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no  uncommon  thing  to  find  six  judges  (two  for  each  court),  sitting 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  building,  each  in  a  separate  room,  all 
engaged  in  trying  causes,  and  very  likely  urging  them  on  with  what 
appears  to  the  parties  an  undue  haste,  in  order  to  get  through  the 
lists  before  the  assizes. 

Then  come  the  periodical  journey ings  into  the  coantry,  in  which 
— as  in  the  work  in  banco  and  the  sittings  for  London  and  Middlesex 
— nearly  the  whole  judicial  staff  are  engaged  in  the  same  busineai 
at  the  same  time.  And  here,  at  each  town  to  which  they  oodm^ 
they  find  waiting  for  them  the  accumulations  of  an  average  of  six 
months,  and  then  they  have  again — at  least  at  many  towns — the 
crowded  lists  and  long  delays  experienced  by  suitors  whose  cansei 
are  not  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

As  regards  business  at  chambers  the  same  practice  is  foUowed. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  instead  of  one  judge  attending 
during  the  whole  day,  there  are  three  judges,  each  of  whom  attends 
for  one-third  of  a  day.  In  the  aflernoon  they  rise  from  a  half-heard 
argument  before  the  full  court  or  a  half-tried  cause  at  nisi  prius  and 
spend  two  or  three  hours  at  chambers.  In  leaving  the  full  court 
the  judge  is  always  taking  away  from  its  efficiency  and  is  often 
depriving  the  parties  of  the  judgment  of  a  person  peculiarly 
acquainted  with  the  matter  in  hand.  In  leaving  the  nisi  prius 
court  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  they  are  doing  a  great  injustice  to 
several  classes  of  persons,  more  particularly  to  the  parties  in  the 
half-heard  case,  one  or  both  of  whom  may  be  thereby  compelled  to 
incur  any  amount  of  additional  expense  in  the  additional  day.  At 
chambers  again  the  judge's  arrival  is  uncertain,  and  so  is  that  of  his 
departure.  This  makes  the  attendance  at  chambers  on  the  part  of 
a  lawyer  or  his  clerk  an  anxious,  irksome,  uuremunerative  business. 
Unremunerative  in  a  direct  sense  though  of  course  the  client  has 
to  pay  for  it  in  one  way  or  another.  Because  these  duties  are 
irksome,  there  is  a  tendency  to  hand  them  over  to  a  clerk,  not 
always  to  a  very  superior  or  intelligent  clerk,  and  yet  these  are  the 
very  duties  which  should  be  performed  by  the  best  man  in  the  office. 
They  are  the  duties  of  an  advocate.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
consent  to  anything,  though  by  no  means  beneficial  to  the  client, 
rather  than  incur  an  attendance  at  judge's  chambers,  and  thus, 
indirectly,  the  client  suffers  or  has  to  pay.  A  professional  man 
whose  presence  in  his  office  means  money  to  him  will  not  have  hii 
day  wasted  at  chambers  for  nothing  ;  so  in  both  these  wa3rs  as  well 
as  in  others,  the  client  pays  for  the  badness  of  the  system  on  which 
his  business  is  done. 

This  system  shows  all  the  disadvantages  of  conjoint  labour  with 
none  of  the  advantages  of  divided  labour.  There  is  a  tendency  to- 
wards all  the  judges  being  engaged  in  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time,  as  though  there  were  not  something  else  waiting  to  be  done  ail 
the  while.  And  even  this  plan  cannot  be  completely  carried  out, 
for  the  full  court  has  to  lose  a  member,  and  the  nisi  prius  court  to 
lose  its  sole  judge,  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  chamber  busintss. 
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All  things  are  therefore  done  in  a  hurry;  and  things  done  in  a 
hurry  are  nerer  done  well.  Connsel  are  always  ready  to  assist  the 
bench  in  this  press  of  work.  Fees  being  once  received  there  is  little 
motive  for  these  gentlemen  to  spend  the  proper  time  over  their 
business;  and  a  reference  to  arbitration,  or  a  settlement  which 
satisfies  no  one,  is  only  too  welcome. 

Now,  consider  the  plan  which  would  solve  all  these  difficulties — 
the  plan  which  would  enable  the  court  to  avoid  the  indirect  oppres- 
8i<m  of  which  they  are  now  guilty,  and  which  would  give  the  judges 
a  holiday  for  at  least  half  the  yean 

.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  three  courts  as  though  they  were 
virtually  one,  as  indeed  they  are,  having  nearly  the  same  objects 
and  the  same  jurisdiction.  Why  should  they  be  hampered  by  being 
divided  in  anything  but  in  name  ?  As  regards  the  work  at  cham- 
bers they  are  virtually  one  during  the  long  vacation  and  the  spring 
circuit,  when  all  the  courts  are  represented  by  one  judge;  and  the 
same  statute  (11  Geo.  IV.)  which  gives  one  judge  the  power  of 
representing  the  three  courts  at  chambers  during  the  long  vacation, 
gives  him  also  the  power  of  so  representing  them  during  the  other 
busier  times  of  the  year.  No  new  legislation,  therefore,  is  wanted  to 
enable  one  judge  to  attend  at  chambers  for  a  whole  day  instead  of 
three  judges,  on^or  each  court,  for  a  third  of  a  day  each ;  a  plan 
whicl^  as  I  have  above  pointed  out,  would  prevent  a  judge  having 
to  leave  the  court  in  the  middle  of  an  argument  or  a  trial,  and  might 
be  made  to  prevent  the  crowding,  waiting,  delay,  and  hurry,  of 
which,  except  in  vacation,  judges'  chambers  are  the  daily  scene. 
This  improvement  would  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  lawyers,  and 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  suitors  than  the  public  imagine.  So 
much  for  what  can  be  done  without  further  legislation. 

But  suppose  a  statute  were  made  applying  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  full  courts  and  to  the  trial  of  causes  in 
London  and  Westminster  ?  The  three  courts  would  then  in  effect 
be  able  to  convert  their  judges  into  members  of  one  large  court. 

Imagine,  then,  the  courts  and  judges  to  have  these  powers,  and 
then  look  at  the  work  on  which  they  would  have  to  bring  them  to 
bear.  The  number  of  causes  annually  tried  in  the  superior  courts 
is  about  2,160,  of  which  about  1,000  are  tried  on  circuit  and  about 
1,150  in  London.  By  that  I  mean  London  and  Westminster.  From 
the  returns  for  1856,  which  give  the  number  of  days  on  which  the 
judges  sat,  together  with  the  days  on  which  there  was  a  second 
judge,  we  ascertain  that  those  causes  which  were  tried  in  London 
were  tried  at  the  rate  of  nearly  four  a  day,  while  those  which  were 
tried  in  the  country  were  only  got  through  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
and  three-quarters  a-day.  (I  am  here  reckoning  as  if  one  judge 
were  engaged  upon  causes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
circuit.)  The  difference  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  work  being 
continuous  in  the  one  case  and  intermittent  in  the  other. 

Now  many  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  what  is  simply  the 
result  of  these  figures,  viz.,  that,  if  all  these  causes  were  brought 
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together  in  one  place,  they  would  not  find  work  for  two  judges 
throughout  the  year.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  such  a  step.  As 
regards  the  country  causes  it  would  be  uneconomical  and  unjust; 
though  not  so  much  so  as  the  present  system.  What  I  would  sug- 
gest is  that  one  judge  should  be  engaged  day  by  day  in  trying  the 
1,160  London  causes,  which,  according  to  the  average  just  now 
given,  would  last  him  exactly  a  year  at  the  rate  of  three  causes  and 
two-thirds  a  day.  The  judge  could  be  changed  as  often  as  necessary, 
but  one  should  always  be  at  work.  Causes  would  thus  be  tried  soon 
after  they  were  set  down,  and  suitors  would  seldom  have  to  wait 
longer  than  a  day,  and  neither  the  court  nor  the  suitors  would  often 
have  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  the  counsel  engaged;  an  evil 
inseparable  from  the  present  mode  of  doing  business,  in  which 
several  judges  are  sitting  at  one  time  in  different  rooms  in  the  same 
building. 

As  regards  the  criminal  business  which  is  now  done  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  I  need  not  quote  figures  to  show  that  a  judge  sitting  about 
one  day  a  week  throughout  the  year  could  easily  go  through  all  that 
now  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts. 

Next,  as  regards  the  business  done  on  circuit,  which  is  partly 
civil  and  partly  criminal.  The  number  of  causes  tried  at  the  assizes 
during  the  year  are,  as  was  said  before,  1,000  ;  aad  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  1861,  were  3,623  ;  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
preceding  years.  Taking  these  figures,  however,  we  have  eleven 
causes  and  forty-three  prisoners  per  month  to  each  circuit ;  and,  if  this 
business  could  be  done  every  month  by  one  judge,  he  would  only  be 
occupied  about  twelve  days.  The  causes,  according  to  the  statistical 
would  occupy  three  days,  and,  judging  by  one's  general  experience, 
the  forty-three  prisoners,  of  whom  a  good  many  would  bo  ti'ied  to» 
gether,  would  occupy  eight  days.  Add  a  day  for  travelling,  and 
each  month's  work  in  the  country  would  be  done  by  one  judge  on 
an  average  in  twelve  days. 

Having  spoken  of  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  causes,  whether 
in  London  or  the  country,  and  of  the  business  at  chambers,  it  only 
remains  to  mention  the  full  court.  The  three  courts  now  sit  at  the 
same  time  for  four  periods  of  three  weeks  each,  unequally  distri- 
buted over  the  year.  Each  sits  for  84  days.  The  throe  together 
for  252  days,  or  36  weeks,  not  quite  five  days  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  There  are  also  usually  sittings  of  no  great  length  after 
term.  But,  considering  how  often  it  happens  in  term  that  the 
courts  have  to  rise  before  the  end  of  the  day  for  lack  of  work,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  their  work  could  bo  done  by  one  court  composed 
of  four  judges,  who  should  sit  about  five  days  in  the  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Under  this  plan,  then,  we  have  the  fifteen  judges  distributed  as 
follows  : — There  would  only  bo  work  every  day  for  two,  one  sitting 
to  try  causes,  and  one  sitting  at  chambers  ;  and  during  five  days  in 
the  week  there  would  bo  work  for  four  sitting  in  the  full  court. 
The  other  nine  would  bo  employed  as  follows  : — One  would  sit  for 
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one  day  a  week  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  seven  would  sit  for 
six  days  a  week  for  two  weeks  at  ouo  or  two  towns  in  the  several 
circuit  districts,  and  one  would  be  entirely  at  leisure. 

By  this  arrangement  each  would  be  at  leisure  for  more  than  half 
the  year,  as  the  following  table  *  will  show  : — 


Full  Court 

Chambers 

Nisi  Prius  in  London    . 
Central  Criminal  Court 

Circuits 

At  Leisure 


>'o.  of 

Judge* 

Engaged. 


4 
1 
1 
1 

7 
1 


Days  In 
each 
Week. 


5 
6 

6 

1 

6 
0 


No.  of 

Weeks 

Engaged. 


52 
52 
52 

52 

24 

0 


Dayalbr 
each  Judge. 


260 
312 
312 
52 
144 
0 


Total 
Dayf. 


1,040 

312 

312 

52 

1,008 
0 


Total  Number  of  Judges'  Days'  Work    .     2,724 
2,724  -f-  15  judges  =  181f ,  not  quite  }  a  year. 


I  have  taken  pains  to  give  these  figures,  because,  whenever  a 
complaint  is  made  that  the  public  is  ill-served  by  the  courts,  it  is  so 
often  accompanied  by  a  cry  for  the  appointment  of  more  judges. 

There  are  weighty  objections  to  any  such  increase,  apart  from  its 
being  unnecessary.  Not  merely  would  it  be  undesirable  to  add  to 
the  £700,000  now  annually  spent  in  judicial  salaries  and  pensions, 
but  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  that  u  large  number  of  men  capable 
of  preserving  the  present  character  of  the  law  could  not  be  easily 
supplied,  even  from  a  body  so  abounding  with  talent  as  the  English 
Bar. 

And  here  I  must  advert  to  an  objection  which  I  may  look  forward 
to  as  likely  to  be  made  to  the  system  which  I  propose,  and  which, 
in  fact,  has  been  made  to  it  when  put  forward  elsewhere.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  system  which  I  advocate  would  deprive  the  lawyer 


*  I  have  not  reckoned  for  the  attendances  in  the  Exchequer  Cliamber, 
the  Court  for  the  consideration  of  Crown  Cases  reserved,  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  These  attendances,  however,  are  not  very  lengthy  or  frequent; 
and,  per  contra^  I  have  reckoned  as  if  four  judges  always  sat  in  the  full 
court,  though,  in  fact,  three  is  the  more  common  number,  thus  making  an 
addition  of  260  days,  which  is  more  than  would  be  occupied  by  the  atten- 
dances above  mentioned. 
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of  his  long  vacation.  Now,  even  if  this  were  strictly  true,  I  believe 
that  lawyers  would  continue  to  exist,  and  would  be  just  as  good 
lawyers  though  they  had  no  long  vacation  ;  and,  if  that  be  so,  the 
benefit  to  the  public  would  decide  the  question. 

But  a  little  examination  will  show  that  this  is  an  objection  of 
words  only.  It  is  true  there  would  not  be  a  fixed  and  conoipulsory 
long  vacation  for  eveiy  one.  There  would  be  no  period  of  three 
months'  duration  in  which  no  lawyer  could  assist  a  litigant,  how- 
ever much  both  parties  might  desire  it.  Suits,  being  by  nature 
things  capable  of  arising  at  any  time,  and  recourse  to  the  courts  being 
a  thing  likely  to  be  necessary  at  any  time,  there  would  be  no  time 
at  which  such  suits  and  such  recourse  could  not  be  had.  There 
would  be  no  time  at  which  lawyere,  both  on  and  off  the  bench,  would 
stand  idle.  But  is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  such  a  time  ? 
Peter  having  converted  to  his  own  use  Paul's  waggon  and  horses, 
docs  the  fact  of  the  offence  having  been  committed  between  hay-time 
and  harvest,  furnish  any  reason  why  the  injured  party  should  have 
his  remedy  postponed  ?  Again.  Does  it  follow,  because  the  courts 
would  be  always  at  work,  that  every  individual  practitioner  should 
always  be  at  work  ?  It  is  not  so  in  other  professions  ;  why  should 
it  bo  so  with  the  lawyers  ?  As  regards  the  judges,  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  would  not  bo  so.  And  what  reason  is  there  why  the 
barrister  and  the  attorney  should  not  take  their  holidays  on  the  same 
terms  and  subject  to  the  same  losses  and  risks  as  the  physician,  the 
journalist,  and  the  artisan  ?  These  people  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  bo  all  climbing  mountains  together.  To  the  profession  in  general 
the  proposed  system  would  in  fact  bo  beneficial  as  conducing  to  the 
wider  distribution  of  the  business,  which,  under  the  present  system, 
is  monopolised  by  those  who  have  acquired  a  prominent  position. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  principal  matter  in  hand.  In  our  police 
courts  wo  hear  of  no  delay,  vexation,  or  expense,  and  yet  it  would 
be  easy,  by  following  the  example  of  the  superior  courts,  to  give  rise 
to  these  evils.  The  reason  why  no  one  is  dissatisfied  with  these 
courts  is  that  they  sit  day  by  day.  In  the  couuty  courts  again  we 
find  no  such  complaints  ;  and  why  ?  Because  justice  is  administered 
there  at  short  intervals,  and  no  cause  has  longer  than  a  month  to 
wait,  and  the  precise  day  of  hearing  is  always  notified  to  the  parties. 
Why  should  the  superior  courts  yield  to  the  inferior  in  those  qualities 
of  cheapness  and  dispatch  which  so  much  enhance  the  value  of 
justice  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  mo  remind  the  Department  that,  though  the  evili 
which  I  have  pointed  out  are  more  severely  felt  by  the  public  than 
by  the  lawyers,  yet  it  is  tho  lawyer  only  who  can  trace  thorn  to  their 
source  and  supply  a  remedy  for  them.  And  to  do  this,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  as  one  of  tho  most  urgent  duties  which  the  lawyer  owes 
to  the  public,  and  ono  which  tlie  public  expects  to  be  performed  by 
the  lawyers  and  by  gentlemen  such  as  those  who  form  a  large 
portion  of  this  Association. 
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The  Deterrent  Influence  of  Capital  Punishment,  By  Thomas 
Beggs,  F.S.S.,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  retaining  upon  the  statute  book  the  punishment  of  death^ 
there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  upon 
which  the  Commission  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  is  about  to  enter.  Those  who  have  read  the 
calendar  of  crime  for  the  last  ten  years  will,  I  think,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  if  the  extreme  penalty  be  retained,  there  must  be  some 
alteration  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  its  administration.  It  is 
confessedly  defeating  its  purpose.  A  painful  feeling  pervades  the 
community  that  the  law  is  not  carried  out  with  firmness,  while 
among  the  humbler  classes,  an  opinion  has  obtained  that  exceptions 
are  made  in  favour  of  the  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  crimi- 
nals. I  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  law  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  public  confidence  in  the  law  itself,  and  upon 
the  integrity  of  its  administrators.  Without  that  confidence,  it 
becomes  not  so  much  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  as  an  object  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  to  those  who  desire  to  do  well.  Some  cases,  to  which 
I  shall  have  more  particularly  to  allude,  have  tended  to  nurture  the 
uneasiness  which  has  been  growing  for  many  years  past.  Some- 
times there  is  much  difficulty  in  securing  the  conviction  on  a  trial 
for  murder,  while  in  other  cases,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
execute  the  sentence  ;  and  in  some  instances  of  imputed  or  supposed 
insanity,  an  unfortunate  collision  has  taken  place  between  the 
highest  legal  and  medical  authorities.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  law  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  dignity  and  power,  while  an 
impunity  is  offered  to  crime,  by  diminishing  the  chances  of  convic- 
tion, and  increasing  the  chances  of  escape  after  a  conviction  has 
been  secured.  It  is  necessary  to  look  these  things  fairly  in  the  face, 
with  the  view  of  effecting  such  changes  as  will  bring  public  opinion 
into  greater  harmony  with  the  law.  It  is  important,  moreover,  to 
inquire  whether  the  difficulties  are  not  inherent  in  the  law  itself, 
and  whether  they  do  not  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
it  provides.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  a  fair 
investigation  will  lead.  If,  however,  a  contrary  conclusion  be 
arrived  at,  then  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  a  sad  necessity,  and 
try  to  remove  the  anomalies  which  attend  the  execution  of  the  law. 
It  is  clear  that  we  must  renounce  the  punishment  of  death  altogether, 
or  enforce  it  with  a  stronger  and  a  firmer  hand. 

I  believe  the  labours  of  the  Commission  will  lead  to  valuable 
results,  in  directing  public  attention  to  the  proper  points  of  inquiry ; 
by  collecting  and  systematising  much  evidence  that  lies  scattered 
abroad,  and  by  condensing  into  one  report  the  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     With  a  humble 
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hope  that  I  may  Iq  some  waj  be  able  to  asaidt  the  inquiry  I  have 
ventured  to  bring  the  subject  before  this  Association. 

In  doing  this  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  ground  of 
debate  has  been  much  narrowed  of  late  years.  It  would  be  idle 
now  to  reply  to  those  who  were  wont  to  taunt  the  advocates  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  with  a  maudlin  sentimental  ism.  A 
single  sentence  will  suDico  to  say  that  our  respect  for  human  life 
is  as  gi*ent,  and  our  sympathy  with  the  murderer  just  as  little,  as 
that  of  the  stoutest  advocate  of  death  punishment.  There  are  many 
grounds  upon  which  the  demand  for  abolition  is  preferred,  but  I 
may  frankly  say  that  my  objection  to  capital  punishment  is  not 
founded  upon  the  abstract  sacredness  of  life.  I  concede  at  once 
the  perfect  right  of  a  community  to  take  the  life  of  the  murderer,  if 
by  that  means  the  lives  of  its  citizens  are  rendered  more  secure. 

I  object  to  a  spirit  of  retaliation  or  vengeance  being  made  an 
element  in  any  kind  of  punishment,  but  would  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  the  most  ample  and  extreme  powers  of  punish- 
ment  where  the  safety  of  human  life  is  concerned.  This  I  appre- 
hend ought  to  be  the  highest  object  of  legislation.  If  capital  puuish- 
ment  does  not  secure  this  end,  then  its  retention  is  a  mistake  and  a 
cruelty. 

Much  need  not  be  said  on  the  demoralisation  attendant  upon  public 
executions.  The  suggestion  made  in  so  many  quarters  that  crimioals 
should  bo  executed  in  private,  is  a  confession  that  the  scaffold  has 
entirely  failed  as  an  example,  and  that  the  spectacle  is  injurious  to 
the  crowds  who  witness  it.  One  word  as  to  private  executions. 
The  open  profligacy  would  bo  prevented,  but  what  I  regard  as  the 
greater  mischief  would  remain.  The  moment  any  circumstance  of 
horror  is  surrounded  by  a  shade  of  mystery,  that  morbid  curiosity 
which  prevails  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  among  all  classes  of  men, 
is  increased  and  intensified.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  a 
deplorably  low  taste  among  the  people,  is  the  avidity  with  which  the 
papers  are  bought  up  which  contain  the  account  of  any  particular 
atrocity,  and  those  which  give  the  most  minute  details  command  the 
largest  sales.  This  unfortunate  excitement  will  always  exist  as  to 
the  crime  and  the  criminal,  but  I  fear  that  it  would  be  much  greater 
as  to  his  final  end,  if  an  air  of  privacy  or  secresy  was  thrown  over  it 
The  accounts  which  are  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  conduct  of 
the  condemned  up  to  the  time  of  execution,  circulate  over  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  by  covering  a  larger  ground  do  much  more 
mischief  than  that  which  takes  place  at  the  foot  of  the  gaUows.  If 
executions  were  carried  out  in  private,  there  would  be  quite  as  much 
excitement  among  the  readers  of  these  accounts,  whilst  the  privacy 
would  encourage  all  kinds  of  suspicions  and  conjectures.  In  some 
cases  there  would  be  a  suspicion  that  the  execution  had  not  been 
carried  out.  It  was,  I  remember,  gravely  asserted  in  a  newspaper 
some  years  ago  that  Fauntleroy  had  not  been  executed,  and  this  most 
improbable  statement  was  credited  by  many.  If  such  a  suspicion conld 
be  entertained  in  a  case  where  many  thousands  had  witaeaaed  the 
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execution,  among  whom  there  must  have  been  some  who  knew  the 
person  of  the  condemned,  what  would  be  said  in  other  cases,  of 
criminals  less  known,  and  where  circumstances  might  seem  to  favour 
the  notion  that  those  in  authority  would  willingly  connive  at  the 
escape.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  show  that  such  notions  are 
unreasonable.  In  times  of  excitement  the  most  ipreposterous  sur- 
mises and  the  most  monstrous  statements  receive  popular  credit. 

At  ihe  first  assizes  held  in  the  city  of  Manchester  the  grand  jury 
represented  to  Mr.  Baron  Pigott  their  belief  of  the  evil  effects  of 
capital  punishment  publicly  carried  out  in  the  streets  of  Manchester, 
and  they  urged  the  propriety  of  executing  capital  sentences  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison.    The  Times  newspaper  of  August  2,  1864, 
gives  the  report  of  the  presentment,  and  in  a  well-reasoned  article 
says,  "  There  are  obvious  reasons  against  anything  like  secrecy  in 
the  carrying  out  of  capital  punishment,  of  which  the  grand  jurors 
seem  themselves  conscious.     They  talk  of  making  proper  regulations 
and  securities  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  capital  sentences,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  precautions  must  be  framed  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  most  ignorant,  and  therefore  the  most  suspicious,  classes  of  the 
people.     The  absence  of  publicity  is  almost  necessarily  attended  by 
an  absence  of  certainty,  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when  a  man  of 
superior  education  is  condemned  to  death,  painful  questions  would 
arise  as  to  the  reality  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him."     The 
Timesy  however,  suggests   the   propriety  of   reverting  to  the  old 
practice  of  executing  criminals  at  a  distance  from  the  seats  of  popu- 
lation— in  what  the  writer  terms  "solitary  places" — ^particularly 
where  peculiar  circumstances  of  atrocity  have  marked  the  crime,  or 
where  there  has  been  a  special  interest  attending  the  criminal.     I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  the  evils  complained  of  in  public  execu- 
tions have  not  increased,  but  on  the  contrary,  since  they  were  re- 
moved from  Tyburn  to  Newgate — and  we  have  now  to  look  at  the 
greatly  increased  facilities  for  masses  of  people  passing  from  one 
locality  to  another.     I  fear  that  such  an  attempt  would  extend  the 
evils  against  which  it  seeks  to  guard  over  a  larger  area  of  district, 
and  over  a  greater  number  of  spectators. 

I  come  now  to  a  much  graver  consideration — the  impunity  which 
the  law  as  at  present  administered  ofiers  to  the  worst  class  of  cri- 
minals. In  cases  of  infanticide,  even  in  the  very  worst  cases,  no 
execution  has  taken  place  for  many  years — and  therefore  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  common  sense,  to  make  the  law  in  accordance  with  the 
practice.  As  to  the  other  classes  of  murder,  it  appears  by  the  judicial 
statistics  that  the  chances  of  conviction  in  cases  of  committal  for 
murder  are  as  one  to  three,  while  in  all  other  ofiences  the  chances 
are  as  three  to  four.  I  append  a  table  which  is  simply  a  digest  of 
the  judicial  statistics.  It  will  be  conceded  at  once  that  the  crime 
of  murder  is  more  difficult  of  proof  than  other  oflfences,  as  the  mur- 
derer tries  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  There  is  generally 
no  witness,  and  there  is  necessarily  greater  scrupulousness  in 
<>oroner8'  juries  and  the  juries  of  criminal  courts,    Mi^ung  the  most 
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of  all  these  deductions,  the  proportions  ^y^cq  fairly  considered  are 
very  striking.  This  gives  an  additional  chance  and  temptation  to 
the  man  contemplating  tho  worst  of  crimes  and  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  society.  It  has  now  become  an  axiom  among  jurists 
that  the  olficncy  of  punishment  does  not  depend  upon  its  severity  but 
upon  its  certainty.  The  principle  is  fully  borno  out,  if  we  look  at 
the  statistics  of  these  olVeiices  for  which  capital  punishment  has  been 
repealed  within  tho  present  century.  The  punishment  in  all  these 
cases  was  abolished  in  face  of  the  most  solemn  remonstrances  from 
persons  high  in  authority — but  abolition  in  each  case  was  forced 
upon  the  legislature  by  the  impossibility  of  securing  conTictions. 
Tiie  injured  parties  woulil  not  prosecute,  juries  would  not  convict, 
and  even  the  judges  would  suggest  suppressions  or  distortions  of 
evidence  to  evade  a  sentence  involving  death.  Tho  law  became 
almost  a  dead  letter,  and  the  chances  of  escape  were  so  numeroos^ 
that  the  fear  of  punishment  had  little  weight  with  men  who  were 
tempted  to  commit  crime  and  defeat  the  claims  of  justice.  When  it 
was  felony  punishable  by  death  to  steal  from  the  person  to  the  volae 
of  40s,,  pockets  were  picked  at  the  vei7  foot  of  the  gallows. 

These  things  were,  in  fact,  only  in  anticipation  of  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  relation  to  the  only  crime  for  which  the  capital 
penalty  is  retained.  It  is  difRcult  to  secure  convictions,  and  in 
Franco,  where  the  law  admits  of  a  verdict  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  matter  of  common  complaint  that  such  a  qualification 
is  often  appended  in  contradiction  to  the  clearest  evidence.  These 
verdicts,  however,  arc  a  practical  protest  against  capital  punishment. 
Many  cases  will  occur  to  those  who  listen  to  me,  where  verdicts 
have  been  given  in  this  countiy  which  have  1>een  opposed  to  the 
obvious  justice  of  the  case.  It  does  not  lie  with  the  juries  alone; 
but  after  sentence,  the  Home  Secretary  finds  it  sometimes  impossi- 
ble to  carry  out  the  law.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  blame 
atrachel  to  tho  present  Home  Secretary,  whose  conscientiousness 
and  humanity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  do  not  admit  of  question. 
TJie  fault  is  iu  the  law.  Several  recent  cases  have  given  rise  to  a 
painful  feeling  on  many  grounds.  There  was  the  case  of  Jessie 
Maolachlau.  I  happened  to  be  in  Glasgow  at  the  time  tho  movement 
was  making  in  arrest  of  judgment.  I  conversed  with  many  gentle- 
men who  exerted  themselves  iu  her  behalf,  but  I  did  not  find  one 
who  had  a  conviction  of  the  woman's  innocence — ^they  simply  argued 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  it — and  that  possibility  stimulated 
them  to  save  her  life.  Tho  efforts  of  men  disinterestedly  labouring 
in  a  work  of  humanity  will  always  command  respect,  however  mis- 
taken may  bo  tho  direction  it  takes,  or  however  unfortunate  the  end. 
A  popular  feeling  had  been  created  which  was  utterly  incapable  of 
attention  to  calm  reasoning,  and  perhaps  tho  public  mind,  at  any 
time,  is  unfitted  for  the  task  of  sifting  and  weighing  evidence. 
Without  any  wish  to  undervalue  public  opinion,  or  to  check  its 
expression,  I  think  that  the  less  it  interferes  with  the  decisions  of 
our  criminal  courts  the  better.    There  may  be  much  in  the  pro* 
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cedure  of  our  courts  requiring  alteration  and  reform,  but  they  stand 
unrivalled  before  the  world  for  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  cases  brought  before  them,  and  for  the  integrity  of  their  awards. 
It  cannot  serve  the  cause  of  justice  or  humanity  that  an  agitation  out 
of  doors  should  reverse  the  decision  of  a  judge  or  jury.  In  this 
case,  the  movement  which  saved  the  woman's  lif^  was  one  of  feeling 
not  of  reason,  dictated  by  the  heart  not  the  head.  Had  the  punish- 
ment been  anything  short  of  death,  I  am  satisfied  there  would  have 
been  no  voice  lifted  in  her  behalf. 

I  will  take  the  case  of  Townley.  The  whole  of  the  circumstances 
were  most  embarrassing.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  altered  by 
a  weight  of  medical  testimony,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  large 
section  of  the  public.  Then  followed  the  case  of  Wright.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  save  this  man's  life,  but  all  appeals  were  made 
in  vain.  The  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lambeth — the  scene 
of  the  murder — and  where  both  the  unfortunate  man  and  woman 
were  known,  was  of  intense  excitement.  On  the  morning  of  the 
execution  the  dreadful  preparations  were  accompanied  by  loud 
shouts  of  **  shame  "  and  "  Townley."  The  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  Wright  were  most  emphatic.  Among  the  working  classes  the 
feeling  prevails  to  this  hour  that  a  great  injustice  was  done  in  this 
case,  and  JJiat  Townley  was  reprieved  because  he  belonged  to  a 
higher  class  in  the  community,  and  that  Wright  was  made  an 
example  because  he  was  a  poor  man.  The  feeling  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Lambeth,  for  at  the  execution  of  a  man  at  Nottingham 
for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  the  populace  called  out  "  Townley," 
a  very  emphatic  expression  of  public  dfesatisfaction  at  the  respite 
in  one  case  and  the  execution  in  the  other. 

The  cases  of  Townley  and  Wright  were  followed  by  that  of  Hall, 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife  at  Birmingham.  This  man  was  reprieved, 
but  on  what  ground  ?  The  Home  Secretary  at  the  last  hour  yielded 
to  the  importunities  of  the  people  of  Birmingham  ;  but  he  stated  that 
the  conviction  which  in  the  first  case  had  dictated  his  refusal  to 
advise  a  respite  remained  unaltered,  and  that  he  yielded  to  the  opinions 
of  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  Birmingham,  who  not  otherwise 
favourable  to  the  abolition  of  death  punishment,  had  pleaded  for 
mercy  in  this  case.  This  will  show,  I  think,  that  the  Home  Secre« 
tary  ought  to  be  relieved  of  a  duty  which  requires  more  than 
human  firmness  to  carry  out,  and  where  it  is  seen  that  he  is  compelled 
in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  court  and  his  own  convictions,  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  from  without.  I  believe  there  were  none  of 
the  working  men  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  case  of  Wright  but 
rejoiced  at  the  escape  of  Hall,  but  it  added  to  the  bitterness  with 
which  they  regarded  the  execution  of  Wright.  In  the  case  of 
Wright,  the  woman  murdered  by  him  was  well  known  to  be  oi 
dissipated  and  desperate  character,  and  the  evidence  to  support , the 
plea  that  the  murder  was  deliberate  and  of  malice  aforethought,  was 
by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  case  of  Hall,  whatever  might 
be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  provocatioD,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
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the  murder  was  deliberate,  and  planned  hours  before  ita  execution. 
For  Townley  there  could  be  no  plea  but  that  which  ultimately 
prevailed — that  of  insanity.  It  will  be  long  before  the  recollection 
of  these  cases,  that  of  Townley,  Wright,  and  Hall,  will  be  worn  from 
the  minds  of  the  humbler  classes. 

But  the  grievous  point  is  this — the  large  amount  of  sympathy 
which  in  some  cases  is  drawn  around  the  criminal,  almost  to  t 
forgetfulness  of  the  crime.  All  these  men  had  committed  great 
crimes,  crimes  which  admit  of  no  excuse  or  palliation,  and  it  is 
essential  for  the  public  safety  that  a  due  horror  of  the  crime  should 
be  inculcated.  But  what  ara  the  effects  ?  In  Wright's  case  it  was 
the  remark  of  many  who  observed  the  efforts  madel^in  his  behalf 
that  the  fate  of  the  murdered  woman,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  act 
which  sent  her  to  her  account,  with  all  her  sins  upon  her  head,  was 
entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  sympathy  for  him.  In  the  case  of 
Hall  there  was  even  a  worse  result.  I  have  it  from  a  friend,  upon 
whose  judgment  and  means  of  acquiring  information  I  can  implicitly 
rely,  that  the  fame  and  character  of  the  murdered  woman  were 
blackened  by  reports  which  had  only  feeble  foundation,  and  that 
facts  in  relation  to  her  were  distorted  and  exaggerated  to  substan- 
tiate a  case  in  his  favour.  This  would  be  done  unconsciously  by 
those  engaged  in  a  work  of  mercy,  but  we  know  how  little  relianee 
can  be  placed  upon  statements  which  are  current  in  periods  <^ 
popular  excitement.  The  shadow  of  the  gallows  frightens  msn 
from  those  serious  contemplations  which  ought  to  occupy  the  mind 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  crime. 

The  punishment  of  death  confounds  all  gradations  of  guilt.  In 
cases  of  horrible  and  peculiar  atrocity  the  public  mind  is  absorbed 
by  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  In  cases  where  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances  a  sympathy  for  the  criminal  prevails.  In  one  class  of 
cases  the  horror  of  the  crime  may  close  the  miud  to  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  that  evidence  which  is  in  favour  of  the  accused,  and  in 
the  other  case  a  sympathy  with  the  guilty  favours  their  escape.  It 
is  most  undesirable  that  men  with  insane  tendencies  or  ferocioiu 
passions  should  have  any  chance  of  going  back  into  society  through 
either  a  mistaken  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  of  extreme 
severity  in  the  law. 

In  the  last  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  defence  of 
capital  punishment  was  based  almost  exclusively  upon  its  deterrent 
influence.  This  has  always  been  used  as  a  strong  argument  by 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  it  is  embraced  as  such  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  public.  It  is,  however,  one  of  those  speculative  arguments 
which  does  not  admit  of  positive  refutation.  Wo  can  only  examine 
it  by  the  test  of  experience.  To  pursue  it  fully  it  would  lead  us  into 
the  field  of  psychological  inquiry.  I  must  content  myself  by  indica- 
ting the  several  points  involved  in  the  consideration  rather  than 
discussing  them.  The  postulate  is  this,  that  as  the  love  of  life  is 
the  most  powerful  instinct  implanted  in  man  by  his  Creator,  there- 
fore the  prospect  of  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  under  circumstances 
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of  pdblic  shame  will  be  most  likely  to  deter  the  man  who  is  tempted 
to  lift  his  hand  against  anothei'.  It  would  be  absurd  to  assert  that 
the  punishment  does  not  answer  its  purpose  in  some  cases,  by 
deterring  men  who  under  strong  provocation  or  excitement  are 
tempted  to  take  life,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  number  of  such 
caseS)  and  the  number  is  not  ascertainable,  is  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  all  the  acknowledged  evils  and  difficulties  attendant  upon  capital 
punishment.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  argument  will  lose  strength  the 
more  steadily  it  is  looked  at.  A  general  proposition  of  this  kind  is 
no  sooner  made  than  special  exceptions  at  once  start  up,  but  these 
require  to  be  exatnined  just  as  carefiilly  as  the  proposition  itself,  so 
that  each  may' be  placed  at  its  proper  value  and  at  the  proper  side  of 
the  account. 

As  to  the  love  of  life,  the  instinct  is  all  powerful,  and  we  find 
men  cling  to  life  under  the  severest  privations  and  the  most  extreme 
sufferings.  It  survives  every  loss.  But  yet  we  find  men  peril  it  for 
trifling  aims,  and  for  the  promise  of  the  most  insignificant  gains. 
Such  is  the  mysterious  link  binding  man- to  life,  that  death  is  rarely 
ever  looked  at  from  a  distance.  There  are  some  to  whom  the  dread 
of  death  is  a  daily  terror,  driving  the  mind  to  insanity,  and  in  some 
cases  to  suicide,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions.  The  mass  of  man- 
kind live  and  act  as  if  death  was  a  distant  evil,  forming  no  part  of 
the  expectations  of  to-day.  It  is  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  to- 
morrow. The  class  of  men  who  under  the  influence  of  strong  passion 
or  powerful  temptation  are  brooding  over  a  great  crime  are  least 
likely  to  entertain  such  considerations.  It  is  worth  inquiry,  whether 
in  the  category  of  great  crimes,  murder  is  not  that  one  which 
is  least  likely  to  be  prevented  by  the  fear  of  death  operating  upon 
the  man  who  contemplates  its  commission,  and  on  the  principle  that 
the  more  desperate  and  violent  the  passions  which  hurry  on  the 
mind  to  any  deed  of  crime  the  less  likely  are  those  passions  to  be 
arrested  by  prudential  motives  of  any  kind.  The  uncontrollable 
ferocity  or  deliberate  wickedness  which  prompts  the  crime  of  murder 
are  the  least  likely  to  be  awed  by  a  dread  of  the  consequences,  even 
if  the  consequences  are  ever  thought  of  at  all.  To  give  potency  to 
any  deterrent  influence  it  should  be  present  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  manipulate  the  cases  of  murder  I  submit 
that  this  view  is  borne  out.  In  one  class  of  crimes  we  find  that  the 
murderers  have  laid  their  plans  with  much  care  and  oircumspeotion, 
and  with  the  expectation  that  detection  was  a  very  improbable  if  not 
impossible  consequence.  This  was  the  case  with  Thurtell,  Palmer, 
Rush,  the  Mannings,  and  many  others.  In  other  cases  the  murderer 
has  acted  with  deliberation,  but  without  making  any  effort  at  conceal- 
ment or  escape.  Such  was  the  case  with  Townley,  with  Hall,  and 
the  two  men  recently  executed  at  Maidstone  for  the  murders  of 
unoffending  children,  and  who  had  declared  openly  that  they  wished 
to  be  hanged.  Other  cases  will  at  once  occur  to  those  who  have 
watched  the  records  of  our  criminal  ooiirts* 
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There  is  another  view  to  which  I  must  direct  attention,  as  most 
important  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  namely,  the  coincidence  of  the 
homicidal  with  the  suicidal  insanity.  Great  watchfulness  is  observed 
in  all  cases  of  committal  on  charges  for  murder  to  prevent  snicide. 
Mr.  Sampson  in  his  work  on  criminal  jurisprudence  says,  **  Those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  any  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  murder  will  be  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  homi- 
cidal is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  the  suicidal  tendency, 
and  hence,  that  persons  who  are  in  the  state  of  mind  which  renders 
them  capable  of  attempling  the  destruction  of  a  fellow  creature,  are 
usually  at  the  same  time  capable  of  self-destruction.  In  a  proportioD 
of  at  least  two  out  of  three  cases  this  peculiarity  is  evidenced  either 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  individual  has  attempted  suicide  pre- 
viously to  the  commission  of  the  murder,  that  he  has  destroyed  him- 
self immediately  afterwards,  that  he  has  given  himself  up  to  justice 
at  once,  expressing  at  the  same  time  a  desire  to  be  hanged,  or  thai 
by  his  previous  conduct  he  has  evinced  the  absence  of  'any  solicitude 
so  to  lay  his  plans  as  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  its  conse- 
quences.'' Mr.  Sampson  in  continuation  refers  to  the  number  of 
murders  committed  in  five  years  from  1831  to  1836.  They  amonni 
to  31  ;  of  these  there  were  no  less  than  21  cases  where  the  desire 
for  self-destruction  was  more  or  less  manifested.  Mr.  Sampson  gives 
a  citation  of  these  cases  taken  from  the  "  Annual  Register.'*  In  the 
'<  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,''  by  Drs.  BucknilL  and  Tuke^ 
this  view  is  supported.  On  page  224  it  is  stated,  *'  Suicide  so  often 
succeeds  the  homicidal  act  as  to  indicate  a  very  close  relationship 
between  them,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  mere  desire  to 
escape  punishment  or  disgrace.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in 
60  per  cent,  of  cases  of  murder,  suicide  is  attempted."  This  is  the 
concun*ent  testimony  of  all  observers  on  the  subject,  and  taking  it 
as  fully  proved,  then,  I  think,  there  will  be  a  general  agreement 
that  miuds  labouring  under  an  incipient  malady  of  this  kind  are 
likely  to  be  excited  to  acts  of  violence  against  themselves  or  otherSi 
by  reading  or  hearing  read  the  reports  of  suicides,  murders,  and 
executions.  It  is  matter  of  common  remark  that  a  particular 
atrocity  is  followed  almost  invariably  by  similar  acts,  and  this  is 
partly  duo  to  the  imitative  faculties  common  to  man,  but  more 
especially  to  the  fact  to  which  I  have  adverted,  namely,  that  morbid 
affections  and  passions  are  aroused  to  unnatural  activity,  by  the 
published  accounts  of  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 

How  far,  then,  capital  punishment  is  calculated  to  influence  the 
class  of  miuds  afflicted  by  such  insanity  ?  How  far  the  terrors  of  the 
law  are  likely  to  deter  such  minds  from  the  act  of  murder  ?  These  are 
questions  which  really  affect  the  issue.  It  is  not  much,  if  anything» 
to  the  purpose  to  say  that  criminals,  under  the  sentence  of  death, 
almost  invariably  express  a  desire  for  life,  and  would  accept  the 
Bovcrcst  kind  of  secondary  punishment  instead.  This  desire,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  expressed  when  the  prison  coll  has  closed  upon  the 
culprit,  and  when  there  is  no  door  of  escape  but  that  which  leads  to 
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a  shamefol  death.  The  paroxysm  of  passion  is  spent,  the  holy 
offices  of  the  chaplain  have  called  back  all  that  is  left  of  better 
feeling,  and  there  is  not  only  before  the  mind  the  doom  of  the  hang- 
man, but  the  doom  beyond  the  grave.  It  does  not  affect  the  argu- 
ment much  that  the  wretched  criminal,  left  to  his  own  thoughts, " 
with  all  the  outer  world  excluded — and  under  such  circumstances 
as  I  have  named — should  cling  to  life.  The  prospect  of  the  penalty, 
to  answer  its  purpose,  ought  to  have  been  present  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  and  to  have  saved  him  from  the  guilt.  In  his  case  it  has 
not  operated  as  a  deterrent.  The  terror  of  the  doom  ought  to  be 
present  when  the  hand  is  raised  to  strike — it  is  too  late  when  the 
blow  has  been  struck.  Cases  of  suicide,  again,  supply  some  valuable 
facts  much  in  point  In  some  cases,  where  the  attempt  has  been 
arrested,  or  the  victim  restored  after  the  attempt,  the  deed  has  been 
r^arded  with  great  horror,  and  the  mind  affected  by  deep  con- 
trition. It  is  said  on  very  good  authority,  that  those  who  have 
attempted  suicide  without  succeeding,  rarely  make  a  second  attempt 
unless  labouring  under  decided  and  permanent  insanity,  and  cases 
are  known  where  suicide  has  been  attempted  by  cutting  the  throat, 
and  where,  after  the  brain  has  been  relieved  by  a  flow  of  blood,  a 
desire  for  life  has  supervened,  and  lifo  might  have  been  saved,  had 
the  bystanders  known  how  to  apply  the  pressure  of  the  finger  until 
a  surgeon  had  arrived.  The  feelings,  therefore,  which  come  upon 
the  mind  after  the  commission  of  some  desperate  act,  afibrd  no  data 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  feelings  which  were  present  during  the 
commission  of  the  act  itself.  They  have  often  little  or  only  feeble 
relationship  with  each  other. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  I  think  by  those  who  have  given 
attention  to  diseases  of  the  mind,  that  the  men  who  commit  murder 
come  generally  either  from  a  class  who  may  be  called  dangerous 
lunatics,  or  those  whose  minds,  unevenly  balanced,  are  likely  under 
sudden  impulses  or  strong  excitement  to  become  insane.  Dr.  Laycock 
in  an  able  paper  on  the  case  of  the  man  Bryce,  who  has  been  recently 
executed  in  Scotland,  says,  ''There  is  a  notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  insane  murderers,  and  that  is  due  not  to  the  increase  of 
lunacy,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  greater  number  of  dangerous 
lunatics  at  large,  and  these  are  so  at  large,  because  of  the  legal 
doctrine  as  to  insanity  and  responsibility.'' 

In  the  fiM5e  of  such  evidence,  evidence  which  is  incontrovertible, 
is  not  the  argument  for  the  deterrent  influence  of  capital  punishment 
altogether  a  mistake  ?  It  is  clear  that  it  does  not  influence  those  who 
commit  murder.  Can  it  be  shown,  or  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
it  is  potent  in  so  many  cases,  as  to  compensate  us  for  all  the 
acknowledged  evils  of  public  executions,  and  more  especially  for  the 
uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  committal,  conviction,  and  execution 
of  the  criminal  who  has  committed  murder  ? 

That  uncertainty  which  supplies  another  motive  to  the  mind 
brooding  upon  an  act  of  revenge  or  cupidity,  and  which  is  capable  of 
entering  upon  a  calonlation  U  the  consequenoes,  will  I  apprehend 
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continuo  go  long  as  capital  punishment  continues.  Men  will  shrink 
from  becoming  agents  or  ministers  in  carrying  out  a  law  irhieh 
makes  no  distinction  in  the  degrees  of  guilt,  and  which  becoma 
capricious  and  difficult  from  its  very  severity. 

The  statesman  who,  in  vindicating  a  penal  code,  sufllers  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  his  own  consciousness  rather  than  bj  stadyiog 
mankind  under  all  tho  varying  stages  of  social  and  political  progress^ 
and  as  affected  by  climate,  custom,  and  law,  is  greatly  liable  to  err. 
In  fact  this  is  the  fundamental  error  at  tho  bottom  of  many  of  onr 
schemes  of  reformation  and  improvement.      Those   who   have  to 
prescribe  punishments  for  certain  transgressions  of  the  law  are  i^t 
to  look  at  that  which  would  bo  terrible  to  their  own  minds,  rather 
than  that  which  is  most  likely  to  operate  upon  tho  fears  and  passioni 
of  thoso  for  whom  tho  law  is  made,  of  those  in  fact  who  have  incli- 
nations towards  evil.     Tho  class  of  minds  who  would  be  influenced 
by  the  fear  of  death  punishment,  are  probably  those  who  would  not 
bo  capable  of  cherishing  tho  idea  of  committing  murder  under  the 
most  pow^erful  circumstances  of  trial  or  provocation.      To  a  man 
treading  the  path  of  usefulness  and  honour,  and  surrounded  bj  all 
tho  associations  which  givo  value  to  life,  the  bare  glance  at  the 
scaffold  with  all  its  ghastly  accompaniments,  would  be  horrible  in  the 
extreme,  and  might  overcome  any  strong  temptation  to  an  act  of 
rapacity  or  vengeance.     Such  are  the  men  who  generally  devise  laws 
for  states,  but  they  havo  to  legislate  for  men  whose  career  is  the 
very  opposite  of  their  own.     Such  men  as  I  have  named  are  not 
always  the  most  competent  to  estimate  the  effects  of  law  and  punish- 
ment upon  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  tho  partially  imbecile,  or  the 
insane.     Men   of  calm   thought   and   studious   pursuits    sitting  in 
council  chambers,  in  quiet  deliberation  upon  the  causes  of  crime  and 
tho  means  for  its  repression,  are  not  always  able  to  discriminate  effect 
from  cause,  or  properly  calculate  the  value  of  the  measures  they 
adopt.     Hence  our  mistakes  in  criminal  jurisprudence.     The  ques- 
tion is  not  what  will  affoct  the  mind  under  its  usual  and  ordinary 
moods,  but  what  will  operate  when  disturbed  by  disappointment,  by 
jealousy,  by  resentment  ?     What  will  be  most  likely  to  influence  the 
minds  of  those  who  with  a  proclivity  to  evil,  are  goaded  by  passion, 
tempted  by  avarice,  or  influenced  by  intemperance  ?     I  submit  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  punishment,  or  that  any  of  the  con- 
sequences, are  thought  about  at  all  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  and 
that  always  supposing  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  reasoning  at  all, 
tho  consciousness  that  detection  and  conviction  for  the  offence  would 
be  speedy  and  all  but  inevitable,  would  bo  far  more  efficacious  in  re- 
strainiug  the  hand  raised  to  strike,  than  tho  most  severe  punishment. 
The   legislator   must,   moreover,   mako   proper  allowance   for  the 
difference  in  character  and  disposition  of  the  masses  for  whom  he 
legislates.     Mcu  do  not  differ  more  in  their  physical  than  in  their 
mental  and  moral  constitution.     There  are  some,  and  it  is  a  large 
class  in  society,  who  aro  brought  into  the  world  with  defective  and 
unhealthy  organisations,  and  who  have  been  exposed  to  vicious 
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training,  bad  example,  and  early  temptation,  and  who  are  susceptible 
of  sudden  impulses,  and  easily  excited  to  acts  of  violence.  There 
are  some  who  seem  deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience  or  of  law.  We 
have  not  as  yet  learnt  to  estimate  the  philosophy  of  the  Divine  law 
which  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  nor  shall  we 
be  able  to  legislate  wisely  and  well  until  its  import  is  fully  under- 
stood. There  are  many  loose  in  society,  who  under  proper  regula- 
tions ought  to  be  under  supervision  or  restraint,  many  are  condemned 
aa  criminals  who  ought  to  be  treated  as  patients,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  have  sufifered  death,  who  were  no  more  account* 
able  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed,  than  they  would  have  been 
accountable  for  an  attack  of  disease,  the  result  of  hereditary  taint, 
or  contracted  by  living  in  the  abodes  of  fever  or  pestilence. 

We  have  learnt  by  experience  how  vain  and  useless  is  the  effort 
to  extirpate  crime,  or  even  keep  it  in  check  by  penal  laws.  During 
the  present  century  we  have  seen  that  sanguinary  punishments  tend 
to  augment  the  number  of  offenders,  and  feed  the  passions  of  the 
multitude.  One  by  one  the  capital  penalties  have  been  repealed, 
until  virtually  only  one  remains,  and  that  for  murder.  It  can  be 
shown  that  all  these  ameliorations  of  our  criminal  code  have  been 
attended  with  favourable  results.  Why,  then,  not  follow  in  the 
same  course,  and  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  altogether  ? 

I  ask  for  the  abolition  on  the  grounds  that  no  sufficient  reasons 
are  given  to  render  it  even  probable,  that  the  supposed  deterrent 
influence  operates  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  penalty,  with  all  its  manifest  and  manifold  disadvan- 
tages. I  object  to  the  punishment  of  death  because  it  teaches  to 
the  people  a  lesson  of  vengeance,  and  this  is  inevitable  when,  in  the 
language  of  the  Roman  writer,  the  punishment  bears  resemblance  to 
the  crime.  I  object  to  it  also  on  the  ground  of  its  uncertainty — an 
uncertainty  which  I  believe  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  refinement 
in  the  law,  nor  by  any  care  exercised  by  those  who  administer  it. 
It  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  attainment  that  we  can  dis- 
criminate where  responsibility  ends,  and  where  irresponsibility  begins. 
And  this  difficulty  will  always  beget  doubts  and  scruples  ;  doubts 
and  scruples  which  interfere  with  the  process  of  law  and  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice.  I  hold  that  the  punishment  of  death  does  not 
answer  its  purpose,  and  that  its  doom  is  near.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time. 
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APPENDIX. 

Statistics  of  Murder  in  England  and  Wales. 

[Ertracted  from  the  **  Judicial  StatiBtics  "  annually  praientad  to  ParlimmcBL] 

I.  For  the  three  years  1857,  1858,  1859  (quoted  hj  Lord  Hohart^ 
in  his  Essay  on  '*  Capital  Punishment  **). 


UUBDER. 

Proportion  of  Committals  to  Convictions,  4  to  1 
Proportion  of  Convictions  to  Executions,  6  to  8 
Proportion  of  Committals  to  Executions,  6  to  1 


I   Aetna  Ko. 

I       206      to         54 


Conrietlou. 

54      to         88 


.  CominlttAls.       

;      206      to        88 


SAME   PERIOD— FOR  ALL   OTHER  CRIME. 

Committed.  Convicted. 

Proportion  of  Committals  to  Convictions,  4  to  8 54,798     to     41,020 


n.  For  the  four  years  1860,  1861,  1862,  1863. 


MURDER. 

Proportion  of  Committals  to  Convictions,  8  to  1  , 
Proportion  of  Convictions  to  Executions,  8  to  2  , 
Proportion  of  Committaln  to  Executions,  4  to  1  , 

S.VME   PERIOD — FOR   ALL   CRIME. 
Proportion  of  Committals  to  Convictions,  4  t(\  8  . 


Aetnal  KmnbeiiL 

278  to  99 

90  to  63 

878  to  68 


Aetiia]  Komben. 
75,144  to  67.058 


III.  For  the  seven  years  1857  to  1863,  inclusive. 


MURDER.   I 

Proportion  of  Committals  to  Convictions,  8  to  1  , 
Proi)ortion  of  Convictions  to  Executions,  8  to  2 
Proportion  of  Committals  to  Executions,  5  to  1 

SAME    PERIOD — ^ALL   CRIMES. 
Proportion  of  Committals  to  Convictions,  4  to  3 


i.t.  in  ActDAl  Knnbn. 
479  to  158 
158  to    96 
479  to    96 


*.«.  Actual  ynmbm. 
129,942  to  98,078 
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A   Plea   Against  Capital  Punishment,     By  W.   O. 
Mareham^  M.D. 

The  most  unanswerable  argument  which  can  be  adduced  against 
capital  punishment  is  (in  my  view  of  the  matter)  to  be  derived  from 
the  consideration  of  the  degree  of  moral  responsibility  at^taching  to  the 
criminal.  This  argument,  unlike  most  other  arguments  affecting  the 
question,  is  based  upon  a  consideration  of  positive  facts.  Thus,  it  is 
positive  that  in  the  eye  of  Absolute  Justice  a  different  degree  of 
responsibility,  that  is  of  criminality,  attaches  to  different  individuals, 
although  each  of  them  commit  the  same  crime.  But  this  difference 
human  justice  cannot  estimate.  The  Omniscient  alone  can  apportion 
to  each  criminal  his  exact  measure  of  responsibility.  Human  j  ustice,  is 
therefore,  a  partial  and  a  rough  j  ustice ;  and  it  is  therefore,  also,  partially 
blind  in  the  application  of  its  punishments  ;  and  so  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  necessarily  unjust  in  the  apportioning  of  punish- 
ment to  crime.  Now  the  extremest  punishment  which  man  can 
inilict  is  that  of  death,  an  irrevocable  doom  ;  and  as  he  never  can 
be  sure  that  the  punishment,  as  applied  to  the  individual,  is  a  just 
one,  he  is  not  justified  in  inflicting  it.  He  is  bound  for  the  sake 
of  society  and  justified  in  protecting  himself  against  the  future^ 
possible  violence  of  the  criminal  ;  but  he  is  not  justified  in  going 
beyond  this  ;  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 

No  living  mortal  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  criminal  and' 
calculate  all  the  influences  which  may  have  operated  upon  him 
both  from  within  (i.  e.  from  his  own  faulty  organisation)  and  from 
without,  and  have  impelled  him  to  crime.  But  we  all  know  and 
admit  that  such  imperious  influences  do  guide  and  impel  the  hand 
of  the  criminal  to  the  commission  of  crime. 

As  regards  external  influences,  let  it  be  remembered  that  criminals, 
as  a  rule,  are  born  into  and  come  out  of  the  ignorant,  the  brutal,  and 
the  suffering  classes  of  society.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  heart  of 
our  Christian  civilisation,  children  are  brought  up  in  ignorance, 
vice,  and  brutality,  and  w'e  by  the  very  fact  of  their  position  con- 
demned to  a  career  of  crime  and  infamy,  i.e.,  are  condemned  to  punish- 
ment. We  know  just  as  certainly  as  we  know  the  sun  will  rise  on 
the  morrow,  that  of  so  many  children  bred  up  in  certain  districts 
where  vice  and  misery  preyail,  a  given  percentage  will  assuredly 
become  criminals,  i.e.,  subject  themselves  to  legal  penalties.  Before 
even  the  children  are  born,  we  know  that  such  will  be  the  case. 

From  this  fact  it  is  manifest  that  criminals  so  bred  up  to  crime 
are  not  wholly  and  absolutely  responsible  for  the  crimes  they  com- 
mit. The  society  which  is  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  fact, 
and  which  has  the  power  to  remove  those  evil  influences  which  bring 
the  child  to  crime,  is  assuredly  in  part  responsible  for  the  commission 
of  those  crimes.  Society  is  particeps  criminis  in  so  far  as  it  is 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  vice  and  misery  which  breed  the 
criminals.     Society,  therefore,  is  justly  bound  to  bear  in  part  the 
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burthen  of  tho  sins  \vhich  result  from  its  own  blind  and  criminal 
neglect.  To  destroy  (for  crime)  the  life  of  one  whom  it  htUB  allowed 
by  its  criminal  negligence  to  be  brought  up  and  trained  lu  the  ways 
of  vice  is  plainly  to  throw  upon  the  wretched  being  the  total  exjpia- 
tkm  of  a  crime  for  which  itself  is  in  part  retpomiUe* 

The  external  influences  operating  on  man's  minds  wad  inducing 
and  even  driving  them  to  crime  are  iminmeraUe.  Some  of  then 
are  manifest  enough  to  all  c^  us  ;  but  some  are  ti  a  kind  which  noae 
but  the  Omniscient  can  appreciate.  Enough  iar  thia  ai^gument  that 
snch  influences  do  exist,  and  do  operate  npon  man  and  impel  hiB 
irresistibly  to  crime. 

But  there  are  other  influences,  of  an  internal  sort,  i&  action.  I 
mean  influences  attaching  to  his  rery  oi^ganisatioii-— over  which  he 
has  no  control — and  which  also  impel  him  to  crimen  These  are  itiU 
more  difficult  of  appreciation  ;  though  the  broad  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence is  an  undeniable  truth.  Not  only  are  the  featupes  of  an  in- 
dividual transmitted  ii  om  generation  to  generation,  but  eFen  the  Tery 
characteristics  of  his  mind,  his  diseases,  his  peculiaritiea,  kts  thooghtt 
and  passions,  are  olten  repeated,  and  through  a  ioag  series  of  cfispriqg 
— ^  to  the  third  and  fourth  geueradou."  No  one,  again,  can  define 
absolutely  the  line  which  divides  sanity  from  insanity.  No  oae  esa 
mark  the  distinction  between  a  responsible  action,  and  an  action  whiek 
is  the  product  of  an  irresistible,  an  irrepressible  impulse.  The  law 
may  step  iu,  and  must  step  in  and  roughly  and  with  manifest  injuatioe 
«ut  the  knot ;  but  still  assuredly  mortal  justice  oui  take  no  true  mea- 
SU1X3  of  the  absolute  degree  of  responsibility  which  attaches  lo  the. 
commission  of  crime. 

Before  everythiog,  therefore,  mortal  justice  to  be  wise  and  jwt 
should  be  merciful.  Its  object  should  be  the  reibrmation,  not  the 
puiiisLmont,  of  the  criminal.  But  hanging  a  criminal  is  not  mer- 
ciful justice;  it  is  revenge,  cruel  and  brutal  revenge.  To  hang  t 
man  because  *'  society  would  not  be  safe  "  if  his  life  were  aav«d,  is 
to  distribute  justice  upon  the  most  unmerciful  and  selfish  of  motives. 
Society,  us  we  have  shown,  is  itself  responsible  fer  a  lai^ge  share  of 
Xhe  crimes  which  proceed  from  ignorance  and  Vice,  and  ahoaU, 
therefore,  iu  all  justice,  bear  its  share  of  the  consequences  of  the 
crime.  Pity,  again,  the  olispriug  of  that  scientific  knowledge  whieb 
poiuts  to  the  faulty  organisation  of  a  man,  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  diseases  ineutul  and  bodily^  should  (each  us  to  stay  oar 
hand  from  doing  the  irreparable  deed  of  death  upon  a  criminsL 
Eveu  if  it  were  proved,  which  it  never  has  been,  thiU  hanging  a  man 
det<>rred  others  from  tiie  commission  of  crime,  hanging  would  stiU  be 
uuwarrantjible,  and  for  the  reasons  above  assigned.  It  is  neither 
Christian  uor  scieutiiic  justice.  It  is  the  expression  of  revenge  and 
sellishuc;<s  on  the  part  of  society. 
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ADDESS8  BT  THB  CHAIElCAir. 

Our  Improved  Treatment  of  Criminals  in  1864.  By  Sis 
Walter  Cropton,  C.B.,  Vice-President  of  the  Depart-- 
ment,  and  Chairman  of  the  Section. 

IT  is  my  intention  to  divide  mj  subject  into  two  parte; : 
1st.  Prisoners  under  aentence  of  penal  Benritude,  idiom  I  shall 
term  "cowricts." 
2ndl7.  Prisoners  who  are  under  terms  of  impriM>nment  in  <mr 

county  and  borough  gaols. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  Parliamentary  session,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Home  Secretary  brought  in  a  Bill  entitled 
the  *^  Penal  Senritude  Act  Amendment,'*  vhich  he  stated  was  ia- 
trodueed  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners on  Penal  Servitude.  So  far  as  increasing  the  length  of 
sentences,  and  placing  licence-holders  under  penal  disabilities,  the 
Bill,  with  certain  amendments  subsequently  introduced,  was  of  veay 
great  importance.  But  the  paper  termed  '*  Penal  Servitude  Cor- 
respondence,^ which  was  a  correspondence  between  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  and  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time,  was  far  better  calculated  to 
show  the  fundamental  changes  made  and  making  in  the  English  con- 
vict system, « in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners. 

We  hjve  recently  seen  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons,  axid  we  find — 

Ist.  That  their  object  has  been  to  make  their  separate,  or  first 

stage,  of  punishment  as  deterrent  as  possible. 
2nd.  That  in  consequence  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  massing 
together  such  large  bodies  of  convicts  as  are  assembled  at  the 
public  works  prisons  having  become  evident,  they  had  taken 
steps  for  subdividing  them,  so  as  to  effect  complete  separation, 
drd.  That  the  "  mark  system  ^  is  bang  introduced,  and  the  exist- 
ing classification  revised. 
4th.  That  the  dietary  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
5th.  That  the  **  gratuities  "  to    convicts  have  been  very  much 

decreased. 
6th.  That  "  photography  "  has  been  introduced. 
Ou  consideration  of  these  changes  they  will  bo  found  to  be  impor- 
tant changes  of  principle,  which  cannot  Ml  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  public. 

^*  Separate  prisons  **  had  been  greeted  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  it 
therefore  was  an  error  in  principle  not  to  make  that  stage  of  punish- 
ment as  deterring  as  pouiblfi, 
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The  large  masses  of  convicts  assembled  in  the  public  works  prisons 
had  given  them  a  power  which  had  become  excessively  formidable. 
So  long  as  the.  diet  was  high,  the  gratuities  large,  and  no  particular 
restriction  existed  with  regard  to  the  liberation  of  convicts  on 
"  tickets  of  licence,"  the  danger  was  not  so  great.  But  with  the 
alterations  proposed  by  the  Koyal  Commissioners,  and  now  carrying 
out  by  the  directors,  it  became  imperative  to  obtain  bettor  control 
over  the  convicts  by  a  subdivision  of  the  prisons.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  will  be  evident  to  all  governors  of  prisons  that  the  moral 
advantages  gained  through  dealing  with  convicts  in  smaller  numbers 
will  be  very  great. 

I  now  pass  to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  "  marks.**  We 
all  know  that  a  mark  system  was  introduced  into  Ireland  early  in 
1865,  and  that  one  was  also,  at  a  subsequent  period,  introduced  into 
Western  Australia. 

*'  Marks  "  originated  with  either  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  or 
with  the  late  Captain  Maconochic,  I  am  not  sure  ivhich.  The  system 
has  not  been  carried  out  either  in  Ireland  or  Western  Australia 
according  to  Captain  Maconochie's  plans,  but  it  is  governed  by 
the  same  principle,  and  serves  to  realise  to  the  mind  of  the  criminal 
that  his  doings  are  very  minutely  recorded,  and  that  his  progress 
depends  upon  his  own  exertions. 

I  am  glad  to  observe,  by  a  circular  recently  transmitted  by  the 
Home  Secretary  to  the  Judges,  that  he  places  such  value  on  the 
introduction  of  this  system,  and  I  believe  with  him,  that  very  great 
advantage  will  accrue  from  it,  provided  sufficient  care  is  exercised 
in  its  administration. 

Both  Dr.  Whateley  and  Captain  Maconochie  lived  to  aec  the  intro- 
duction of  ''  marks**  into  the  Irish  convict  prisons,  and  some  of  the 
reformatory  schools.  I  would  that  before  passing  from  aiyong  us, 
they  had  witnessed  this  their  further  extension. 

The  reduction  in  the  dietary  will,  according  to  a  calculation  made 
by  the  directors,  cause  a  saving  to  the  public  of  between  £10,000 
and  £11,000  per  annum.  The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
'*  gratuities"  will,  according  to  the  same  authority,  effect  a  saving  of 
nearly  f  (>,000  a  year. 

The  economical  view  of  these  changes  will,  no  doubt,  very  strongly 
recommend  itself  to  the  public,  but  there  are  higher  grounds  than 
this  on  which  they  will  meet  with  very  general  approval. 

The  introduction  of  "  photography"  into  our  jirisons,  is  a  mea- 
sure which,  I  think,  all  will  agree  should  be  concurrent  with  legis- 
lation, which  not  only  notes  "  habitual  offenders"  as  a  class,  but 
entails  upon  them  cumulative  punishments,  and  other  penal  disa- 
bilities. 

In  my  paper  of  last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
that  these  great  changes  would  most  probably  give  rise,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  insubordination  in  the  jconvict  establishments, — that  the 
reduction  of  diet  would  especially  give  oftence  to  the  convicts.  We 
have  lately  seen  by  the  papers  that  mutinous  combinations  have 
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arisen  as  a  consequence  of  this  change.  I  trust  that  the  public  will 
not  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  the  management  of  the  convicts^ 
when  these  outbreaks  occur.  Considering  the  class  of  persons  dealt 
with,  it  would  be  strange  if  these  changes  could  be  carried  out 
without  troubles  arising  during  the  process. 

But  these  are  great  and  vital  changes  of  the  English  convict 
system,  and  much  care  will  no  doubt  be  needed  in  its  administration. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  addition  to  these  changes,  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  for  taking  measures  which  afford  a  prospect  of  reconciling 
the  public  to  the  employment  of  the  convicts  when  liberated. 

What  has  occurred  during  the  past  year  with  our  Australian  colo- 
nies, with  reference  to  sending  our  convicts  to  the  western  shores, 
should  operate  as  a  warning  to  us  to  neglect  no  opportunity  to  try 
any  plan,  which  would  appear. likely  to  conduce  to  the  employment 
at  home  of  our  convict  population  when  liberated.  "  Voluntary 
emigration"  fortunately  takes  many  from  our  shores  to  start  in  a  new 
field,  and,  as  we  hope,  with  improved  habits,  but  we  must  not  depend 
entirely  upon  this  outlet. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  a  statement  made  by  the  directors,  in  the 
penal  servitude  correspondence  before  referred  to,  "  that  they  will  be 
glad  to  consider  whether  any  plan  can  be  adopted,  whereby  the  con- 
dition of  well-conducted  industrious  men  may  be  ameliorated,  towards 
the  end  of  their  long  sentences,  with  a  view  to  better  fit  them  for 
discharge."  We  are  justified  in  concluding,  therefore,  that  this  most 
important  matter  will  not  be  neglected,  and  must  trust  that  it  will 
not  even  be  longer  delayed. 

When  the  Royal  Commissioners  reported,  this  branch  of  the  subject 
did  not  press  for  immediate  consideration,  because  it  was  considered 
that  we  could  send  all  our  able-bodied  convicts  to  Western  Australia. 
But  who  can  now  entertain  this  opinion  ?  The  government  have 
recently  consented  to  send  but  a  limited  number,  in  consideration  of 
the  wishes  of  the  other  Australian  colonists ;  and  who  can  read  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  sent  from  Melbourne  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia, which  was  published  in  the  Melbourne  Argus  of  June  25, 
1864,  and  not  feel  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  we  shall  no  longer 
be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  present  convict  outlet  ? 

I  say,  therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  subject  now  claims  our  im- 
mediate and  most  earnest  attention.  In  Ireland  I  found  that  the 
establishment  of  "  intermediate  prisons  "  met  the  (object  in  view, 
and  materially  assisted  the  employment  of  liberated  convicts  by  the 
public.  It  is  intelligible  that  they  should  have  had  this  effect,  and 
no  reliable  person  conversant  with  the  working  of  the  system  can 
for  one  moment  hesitate  at  making  this  admission.  The  fact  that 
successive  governments  have  allowed  it  to  receive  their  approval, 
when  nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted  in  this  country,  is  conclu- 
sive upon  this  point.  Captain  Whitty  (who  has  greater  ei^perience 
in  convict  matters  than  any  person  in  the  United  Kingdom),  assures 
me  that  the  system  works  entirely  to  his  satisfaction. 

We  have,   fortunately,   "  discharged  prisoners'  aid  societies  "  to 
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lielp  ufl  in  this  conntrj,  aod  I  hope  that  this  important  brmndi  of 
the  subject  will  receive  due  consideration. 

There  is  another  point,  and  a  rerj  urgent  one,  to  which  I  must  call 
your  attention.  I  allude  to  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  cor  ^'  female 
conyicts,"  an  end  which  I  hold  cannot  be  attained  without  the 
establishment  of  **  refuges."  There  is  a  strong  desire  felt  in  this 
country  to  follow  the  course  which  has  been  taken  in  Ireland  in  this 
matter,  and  I  cannot  gather  that  any  difference  of  opinion  exists 
with  regard  to  it.  The  Royal  Commissioners  were  in  utter  despair 
about  the  female  convicts  and  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  religioni 
and  charitable  institutions. 

We  are  informed  by  the  directors'  report  recently  publiahedy  thai 
a  change  is  to  be  made  with  regard  to  "  Fulham,"  and  that  the  sub- 
ject of  <'  female  convicts  "  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  State.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  result  of  this  consideration  wiU 
be  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  voluntary  effort  in  the  form  ol 
**  refuges,"  and  to  give  them  the  same  encouragement  which  is  given 
in  Ireland. 

I  think  all  persons  who  study  the  subject  of  our  secondary  pnn- 
ishmcnts,  will  agree  with  the  Home  Secretary's  decision  as  to  **life 
sentences."  In  his  recent  circular  to  the  judges,  he  says,  *^  that 
when  passed  they  ought  really  to  imply  that  those  who  have  incnrred 
them  shall  never  again  be  allowed  to  return  to  society  either  at 
home,  or  in  a  colony,  unless  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  should  be 
extended  to  them  on  special  grounds.  After  a  certain  time,  if  they 
behave  well,  the  severity  of  their  punishment  might  be  proper^ 
relaxed,  but  they  never  ought  to  regain  even  the  qualified  pordon  of 
the  holder  of  a  "  tickct-of-leave." 

It  IS  desirable  that  this  portion  of  the  subject  which  presents 
some  difficulties  should  also  receive  some  consideration.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  our  whole  arrangements  with  regard  to 
prisoners  of  this  class  will  have  to  be  altered  in  both  England  and 
Ireland  ;  and  that  if  *'  life  sentences "  are  to  be  really  carried  out^ 
mstead  of  being  the  shams  which  they  have  hitherto  been,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  a  diminution  in  our  *'  capital  punishments." 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  do  more  than  briefly  notice  the 
subject  of  "  police  supervision  over  licence-holders,"  all-important 
as  that  subject  is.  It  has  by  the  fourth  clause  of  the  Penal  Servitude 
Act,  now  become  the  law  of  the  land.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  word- 
ing of  this  clause,  that  the  chief  officer  of  police  has  power  to  receive 
a  monthly  report  of  the  convict  at  such  time  and  place,  in  such 
manner,  and  through  such  person  as  he  may  appoint.  Under  well 
considered  instructions  therefore,  we  may  hope  to  find  the  chief 
eons  table  availing  himself  of  the  co-operation  of  **  prisoners'  aid 
societies,"  magistrates,  clergymen,  and  other   responsible  peraoDSb 

We  have  heard  much,  far  too  much,  about  the  probability  of  the 
police  abusing  the  power  which  legislation  has  given  them.  I  read 
a  short  time  since,  a  circular  to  the  jiolicc  issued  by  the  chief  con- 
liable  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  which  does 
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him  infinite  credit,  and  illustrates  what  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find  from  gentlemen  in  his  position.  The  circular  to  wiiich  I  refer 
is  dated  April  25,  1864,  and  was  called  forth  by  some  instructions 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  Home  Secretary  with  regard  to 
ticket-of-leave  holders.  He  states,  *'  The  police  should  never  in  the 
ronotest  way  either  by  word  or  act,  directly  or  indirectly,  unneces- 
aarily  annoy,  or  be  the  means  of  preventing  such  convicts  from  ob- 
taining any  work  whereby  they  would  be  enabled  to  earn  an  honest 
lirelihood.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  the  police  have  an  oppor- 
tonitj  to  do  a  kind  thing  towards  any  of  these  convicts  they  should 
do  it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  convince  them  that  if  they 
are  sincere  in  their  intentions  to  give  up  their  criminal  courses,  and 
become  honest  men,  the  police  will  always  use  their  best  offices  to* 
try  and  procure  them  some  employment  or  other  which  would  be 
likely  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  living  in  a  respectable  and 
proper  way.** 

General  Cartwright,  the  inspector  of  constabulary  in  the  Mid* 
land.  Eastern  Counties,  and  North  Wales  district,  in  a  report  to  the 
Home  Office,  dated  February  9,  1864,  states  that  he  considers  a 
periodical  registration  of  licence-holders  would  have  a  salutary  effiMSt 
both  on  the  ticket-of-leave  men  and  the  public,  and  informs  us  that 
they  have  in  many  cases  obtained  work  through  the  assistance  ot 
the  police. 

We  know  that  the  police  have  been  employed  in  ninety  unions  as 
assistant  relieving  officers  of  vagrants.  Mr.  Villiers  was  so  im- 
jpressed  with  the  value  of  this  agency  as  to  recommend  its  general 
adoption.  The  Poor  Law  Committee,  which  has  recently  reported, 
after  noticing  the  beneticial  results  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  the  police  in  this  capacity,  recommend  the  extension  of  the 
{Mraetice. 

I  say,  then,  that  we  have  reason  to  be  most  hopeful  of  benefi* 
cial  results  through  the  operation  of  the  fourth  clause  of  the  Penal 
Seryitude  Act ;  but  these  results  must  of  course  depend  mainly  upoo 
jndicious  instructions  being  issued  by  the  Home  Office.  If  the 
arrangements  are  not  made  systematically  and  with  care,  we  shall 
assuredly  reap  failure  where  we  have  a  right  to  expect  success. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  will  ever  be  induced  to  surrender 
the  control  of  the  criminal  classes,  which  legislation  has  at  last  very 
properly  placed  within  their  reach.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  bitter 
experience  of  past  years,  and  the  prospect  of  having  to  retain  within 
our  own  shores  cumulative  numbers  of  criminals,  make  such  a  course 
impossible.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  that  we  should  all  unite  in 
endeavouring  to  give  beneficial  effect  to  the  Penal  Servitude  Act» 
and  to  the  measures  which  have  been  concurrently  introduced. 

I  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  members  of  this  Association  on 
the  adoption  of  principles  which,  from  year  to  year,  I  might  almost 
say,  from  month  to  month,  they  have  continuously  urged  upon  the 
Crovernment  and  the  public.  Without  at  all  assuming  that  our 
Penal  Servitude  procedure  is  as  yet  complete,  for  I  believe  it  by  no 
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means  to  be  so,  I  yet  think  we  must  all  acknowledge  that  during 
1864  we  have  made  some  important  steps  of  improvement. 

I  would  also  invite  the  attention  of  this  Section  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  discipline  and  treatment  of  our  prisonera  in 
county  and  borough  gaols. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  awakened  in  the  countrj 
upon  this  most  important  portion  of  our  treatment  of  criminals^ 
which  has  been  still  further  stimulated  by  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Lords'  Committee  in  1863,  and  by  the  very  able  report  which 
was  published  with  that  evidence.  A  special  question  upon  this 
subject  has  been  iix(»d  for  our  discussion,  "  Can  a  uniform  System 
of  Penal  Discipline  be  established  in  County  Gaols,  and  if  so,  in 
what  way  ?  " 

I  shall  inoi^t  sincerely  rejoice  if  by  any  discussion  or  reeommen- 
dation  of  ours  we  are  enabled  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  this 
question.  I  do  not  myself  despair  of  such  a  result.  The  existence 
of  very  gross  and  alarming  evils  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
Lords'  Committee,  and  it  is  really  marvellous  how  they  have  been 
so  long  suHered,  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  have  been 
repeatedly  made  to  them  by  the  inspectors.  Public  attention, 
however,  having  been  now  called  to  them,  I  have  little  fear  that 
these  discreditable  practices  will  be  allowed  to  continue  as  a  blot 
both  upon  our  prison  discipline  and  our  social  system. 

Those  interested  in  the  question  will  remember,  that  the  Home 
Secretary,  in  May  last,  brought  a  *' Gaols  Bill"  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  a  view  to  give  effect  to  some  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  Lord  Carnarvon's  Committee,  and  thereby  to  get  rid  of 
many  existing  abuses.  This  Bill  (like  many  other  Bills)  did  not  go 
far  enough  to  please  some,  and  went  too  far  to  please  others,  the 
consequence  being  that  it  was  repeatedly  and  ominously  postponed, 
and  ultimately  at  the  close  of  the  session  withdrawn. 

I  must  say  that  I  regretted  this  course,  for  I  believed  that  the 
Bill  could  have  been  altered  in  committee  into  a  measure  which 
would  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  country.  Sir  G-eorge  Grey, 
to  his  credit,  expressed  his  willingness  to  attend  to  any  suggestiona, 
and  make  any  alterations  which  might  appear  to  be  desirable. 

The  Bill  really  contained  some  very  valuable  provisions. 

1st.  It  authorised  the  discontinuance  of  certain  gaols,  which  were 
inadequately  provided  with  means  for  regulating  the  discipline  and 
classification  of  prisoners. 

2nd.  It  gave  power  to  withhold  the  Treasury  grants  from  sdeh 
gaols  as  were  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  provided 
with  proper  appliances  for  enforcing  '*  hard  labour,"  and  required 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  satisfied  that  such  "  hard 
labour"  had  been  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  sentences. 

3rd.  That  cells,  which  were  not  of  the  ordinary  dimensions 
entitling  to  a  certificate,  might  be  specially  certified  by  the  inspector 
for  prisoners  under  three  months'  detention. 

Surely  these  were  most  important  provisions,  and  were  well  calcu- 
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lated  not  only  to  get  rid  of  existing  abuses,  but  to  carry  out  many  of 
the  suggestions  for  improvement  made  by  Lord  Carnarvon's  com- 
mittee. 

A  correspondence  was  placed  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Ck)m- 
mons  on  the  iutroduction  of  this  Bill,  between  the  Home  Office  and 
the  inspectors  of  prisons,  to  which  was  attached  a  report  of  the 
medical  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  dietary  of  the 
borough  and  county  gaols. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  is  important,  and  will  no  doubt  be  dis- 
cussed here  to-day.  The  Home  Secretary  has  transmitted  to  the 
different  courts  of  quarter  sessions  the  scales  of  dietary  recommended 
by  the  medical  committee,  and  has  suggested  their  adoption. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in  all  gaols  there 
should  be  the  same  ingredients  of  food,  but  I  think  it  is  most 
important  that  all  should  accept  the  principle  of  progressive  dietaries 
now  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

.  It  certainly  was  an  anomaly  requiring  to  be  removed,  that  a  pri- 
soner convicted  of  a  graver  crime  should,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  sentence,  be  performing  equdl  labour,  and  receiving,  side 
by  side  with  the  lesser  offender,  a  more  liberal  diet.  It  has  been 
my  lot  on  the  magisterial  bench,  to  have  been  requested  by  prisoners 
to  pass  longer  sentences  upon  them,  in  order  that  they  might  receive 
a  higher  scale  of  dietary,  and  any  greater  stultification  of  the  objects 
of  the  criminal  law  than  this  I  cannot  very  easily  imagine.  The  prac- 
tice has  been  defended  upon  medical  grounds,  which  I  am  glad  to 
find  considered  untenable  by  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Committee. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  Bill,  that  it  is  intended  to  improve  the 
classification  and  discipline  in  gaols,  and  it  really  appears  to  me,  that 
having  laid  down  the  principle  of  progressive  dietaries,  we  should 
not  experience  any  difficulty  in  applying  the  diet  classes  to  the 
discipline  classes,  and  thereby  cause  very  great  improvement,  and 
save  very  considerable  trouble  in  the  gaols. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline 
was  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  but  we  are  not,  per- 
haps, all  aware  that  that  nobleman  did  not  confine  his  desire  to 
improve  the  "  prison  discipline"  of  this  country  to  the  mere  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  Blue  Book. 

Lord  Carnarvon  endeavoured  to  give  them  practical  effect  in  his 
own  county,  and  I  beg  to  refer  my  audience  to  his  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished by  Murray,  in  Albemarle  Street,  in  which  they  will  find  not 
only  principles  of  punishment  and  amendment  very  clearly  laid 
down,  but  that  very  rare  accompaniment  to  principles,  the  details  for 
carrying  them  out  very  carefully  elaborated. 

I  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  this  pamphlet,  which,  to  my  mind, 
carries  considerable  weight  with  it,  and  I  feel  assured  that  many  of 
my  hearers  will  entirely  concur  in  its  force. 

In  referring  to  necessary  changes  to  be  made,  the  special  com- 
mittee of  visiting  justices  say,  "  But  in  any  such  changes  they  wish 
not  only  to  give  effect  to  the  penal  part  of  the  system,  but  to  see 
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more  fulij  developed  those  iniluenees  which  buij  tend  to  Ihe 
reformation  of  the  prisoner.  With  this  view  they  recognise  both  the 
discipline  of  *  hard  labour,*  and  the  discipline  which  may  be 
enforced  under  industrial  work.  Both  maj  be  made  integral  parts 
of  a  prison  system,  but  it  is  im|X)rtant  to  keep  them  separate.  Hard 
labour,  properly  so  called,  belongs  to  short  sentenccSy  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  long  imprisonment,  and  to  the  correction  of  priflon  ofienoeti 
It  ought,  ill  tlie  opinion  of  the  committee,  never  entirely  to  diaappeu 
from  the  system  of  penal  discipline,  but  it  may  with  advanti^  be 
allowed,  as  the  sentence  advances,  to  give  place  gradually  to  indoft- 
trial  work.  They  desire  that,  from  comparatively  an  early  time,  the 
prisoner  should  understand  that  the  system  under  which  be  is 
placed  is  a  strictly  progressive  one  ;  that  in  the  successive  stages  of 
imprisonment  opportunities  will  be  given  him  of  proving  hia  good 
intentions  by  the  performance  of  actual  work,  and  that  it  depends 
upon  himself  to  ameliorate  his  condition  morally  and  materially." 

I  think  if  we  adopt  this  principle  as  oar  guiding  star,  we  sfaiU 
not  go  far  wrong  in  our  treatment  of  criminals.  The  circular  tiaas- 
mittcd  recently  by  Sir  Greorge  Grey  to  the  Judges,  shows  us  that  this 
principle  is  henceforth  to  prevail  in  oar  convict  treatment,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  we  cannot  apply  it  to  minor  ofienders  in  a  maniwr 
which  may  prove  generally  satisfactory  to  the  public 

It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  although  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  his  Bill  took  strong  powers  to  insure  the  existenet 
of  proper  appliances  in  gaols  to  enforce  "  hard  labour,"  he  did  not 
define  what  would  be  considered  "  hard  labonr."  This  is,  I  belieipe^ 
the  real  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  The  Medical 
Committee,  which  inquired  into  the  dietary  question,  defined  an 
extra-diet  for  those  employed  at  hard  labour,  and  define  it  as  labour 
which  visibly  quickens  the  breath  and  opens  the  pores.  I  have 
heard  objections  made  to  this  definition,  but  on  the  whole  I  aa 
inclined  to  consider  it  an  intelligible  one. 

The  employments  which  would  produce  this  effect  would  be  the 
treadwheel,  the  crank,  stone-breaking,  oakum  beating,  and  some  few 
others  of  the  same  character.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  maaj 
prisoners  in  every  gaol  physically  unfitted  to  be  so  employed,  and 
that,  although  very  generally  the  greatest  rogues  in  the  estabiiih- 
ment,  they  escape  with  very  slight  punishment.  These  prieooers 
will  in  general  be  found  employed  in  the  fatigues  of  the  prison,  in  the 
garden,  or  at  some  quantity  of  oakum  picking  which  is  not  mea> 
surcd;  or,  perhaps,  at  the  pleasant  occupation  of  learning  a  trade 
from  the  commencement  of  their  sentences. 

Sometimes  we  find  them  placed  at  hard  labour  for  short  periods  of 
tlio  day,  and  upon  extra  diet  in  consequence. 

I  consider  it  is  a  very  serious  evil  to  society  to  allow  these  prieonerii 
who  form  a  large  portion  of  our  prison  inmates,  to  thus  escape  pna- 
ishment,  and  I  believe  that  if  a  regulated  amount  of  really  penal 
labour  were  exacted  from  them,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
eommunity. 
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There  surelj  need  be  do  diffieultj  in  forming  e£fective  mnd  noa- 
effec^Te  daaaea  in  eveiy  prison.  The  efieciive  class  to  be  emplojed 
mi  what  maj  be  defined  bj  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  ''hard 
labour  "  (which  might  probably  be  the  employments  I  have  indicated), 
to  be  gradaally  relaxed  through  their  own  exertions  into  industrial 
and  other  more  pleasant  employments. 

The  non-e£fectiTe  class  to  be  employed  at  rope  picking — the 
quantity  to  be  weighed  to  each  prisoner,  and  to  be  of  such  an 
amount  as  to  entail  very  considerable  exertion  to  accomplish  the 
task.  This  very  penal  employment — for  it  can  be  made  so— to  be^ 
as  with  the  ^'  hard  labour  "  class,  gradually  relaxed,  through  the 
individual's  own  exertions,  into  industrial  employments  of  a  more 
pleasant  description. 

I  would  reserve  the  industrial  emplo3rments,  the  fatigues  of  the 
prison,  garden  work,  &c.,  for  those  prisoners  who  through  their  own 
exertions  have  attained  a  high  class  in  the  prison,  and  who  either 
as  ^ effectives"  or  *'  non-effectives,"  have  had  to  bear  the  harden  and 
heat  of  the  day. 

I  believe  that  the  absence  of  interesting  employment  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  sentence  materially  quickens  the  desire  to  be  so  em- 
]doyed,  and  can  therefore  be  used  as  a  strong  motive  power  in  our 
dealing  with  prisoners. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  met  with  the  statement  that  although 
this  is  a  good  theory,  there  would  be  many  practical  difficulties  in 
carrying  it  out.  I  confess  I  cannot  see  them,  but  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  discuss  those  which  may  be  apparent  to  others. 

I  can  state  distinctly  that  I  have  seen  such  a  classification  aa  I 
have  described,  carried  out  at  Winchester  gaol  under  Lord  Car- 
narvon's plan,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  a  great  success,  and 
18  very  creditable  to  that  establishment.  I  recommend  that  very 
serious  attontioD  ahoald  be  given  to  it,  for  I  believe  that  it  contaiBB 
the  solution  of  our  principal  difficulties. 

*'  Ponishment"  is  made  certain  and  exemplary  to  every  prisoner, 
and  is  only  relaxed  through  the  exertions  of  each  individual,  which 
are  recorded  by  "marks."  "Amendment"  is  far  from  being  neg- 
lected, as  will  be  evident  by  the  stimulus  given  to  industry  and 
aelf-oontrol,  and  by  the  arrangements  made  for  religious  and  secular 
instenction,  whldi  is  held  after  the  hours  of  labour  have  terminated. 

Moreover  the  gratuities  which  have  been  authorised  by  a  recent 
Act  of  Parliament  are  accorded  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  and  as  I 
consider  on  the  soundest  principle,  %,e^  to  those  prisoners  only  who 
have  performed  work  to  their  utmost  ability.  They  are  paid 
through  a  "  prisoners'  aid  society,"  and  as  they  are  the  result  of 
increased  labour,  I  do  not  expect  they  will  be  any  extra  charge  to 
the  county  rate. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  those  who  hear  me  will  object  on  principle 
to  the  use  of  the  tread  wheel  and  crank;  and  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
many  prisons  which  do  not  contain  these  appliances.  I  confess  myself 
as  favourable  to  their  use,  provided  they  are  applied  productively; 
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and  I  feci  quite  sure  that  if  worked  upon  a  system  Bach  as  I  hm 
described,  wc  need  not  fear  any  ill  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  pri- 
soners. It  is  probable  that  some  persons  will  not  agree  with  me  oi 
this  point,  but  I  would  submit  that  anj  difference  upon  it  need  not 
prevent  our  concurring  in  the  general  features  of  a  plan  of  ^  prisQi 
discipline."  "  Hard  labour  "  need  not  be  confined  to  the  treadwhed 
or  the  crank,  as  I  have  before  stated,  other  work  can  be  found  whid 
will  both  "  quicken  the  breath  and  open  the  pores." 

Let  us,  therefore,  approach  the  consideration  of  the  special  quel- 
tiou  placed  before  us,  ^'  Can  a  uniform  System  of  Penal  DisciplioB 
be  established  in  County  Gaols;  and  if  so,  in  what  way  ?  "  with  i 
determination  to  effect  its  solution. 

I  do  not  expect  that  wc  shall  arrive  at  this  solution  without  many 
mutual  concessions,  but  I  do  believe  that  our  diflferences  will  be 
found  to  be  more  those  of  detail  than  of  principle. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  we  take  the  provisions  of  the  Graols  Bill  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  the  recommendation  for  a  progressiTS 
dietary  as  our  basis  for  discussion. 

These  points  will  be  found  to  be  the  gist  of  the  Bill,  which  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee  early  next  session,  and  appear  to  me  to 
be  those  which  are  most  calculated  to  aid  us  in  the  solution  of  our 
question.  Our  discussing  them,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  gtMt 
public  advantage. 


On  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts.     By  M.  D.  HiLL^   Secorder 
of  Birmingham. 

TuE  passing  of  the  new  Penal  Servitude  Act*  is  an  event  which  I 
trust  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  jurisprudence. 

The  treatment  of  criminals  with  the  unswerving  purpose  of  refbm- 
ing  them,  deviating  neither  into  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
into  unnecessary  harshness  on  the  other ;  their  supervision  after  dis- 
charge, to  protect  the  public  against  the  danger  of  their  relapae»  to 
protect  themselves  against  unjust  suspicion  and  consequent  perseeo- 
tion,  and  also  to  afford  them  some  aid  in  obtaining  employment 
under  the  all  but  overwhelming  disadvantages  attending  their  reton 
to  society  ;  these,  I  rejoice  to  say,  are  now  the  accepted  principles  of 
our  jurisprudence — applicable  .in  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  bat 
capital  cases ;  and  I  look  upon  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of  the  last 
session  as  having  secured  them  from  vicissitude.  Not  that  our  penil 
code  has  arrived  at  perfection,  or  made  any  near  approach  to  it.  We 
shall,  I  Iiope,  go  on  to  add  improvements,  and  even  move  widi 
accelerated  speed  ;  yet  our  efforts  will,  I  venture  to  predict,  bo  no 
longer  directed  to  establish  new  principles,  but  only  more  fidly  to 
develop  sruch  as  are  already  in  action. 


*  An  Act  to  amend  the  Penal  Serritude  Acts,  27  &  28  VIot.  c.  47. 
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Eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  law  was  so  clianged  as  to 
admit  of  the  reformatory  treatment  of  felons  becoming  one  of  its  ex- 
press objects.*  In  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  Ireland, 
the  success  of  this  change  has  been  signal,  attracting  the  earnest 
attention  of  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent.  And  while  I  am 
unacquainted  with  any  one  of  their  jurists  who  has  condemned  it 
(if  any  such  there  be)  it  has,  I  rejoice  to  say,  been  set  forth  with 
enthusiastic  praise  by  several  of  high  celebrity.  At  the  head  of 
these  I  must  place  the  name  of  our  colleague  Baron  HoltzendorfT, 
Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  having 
studied  the  Irish  system  in  the  official  reports  and  in  other  works, 
came  to  our  meeting  at  Dublin  three  years  ago,  to  take  part  in  that 
strict  investigation  of  its  merits  which  the  Association  then  madcf 
Next  to  Baron  HoltzendorfiT  stands  the  venerable  Doctor  Mittermaier 
of  Heidelberg,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  that  University,  who  has 
the  merit  of  first  drawing  the  attention  of  Continental  jurists  to  what 
was  then  only  an  experiment.;^  Mittermaier  was  soon  followed  by 
M.  Davesies  de  Pontes,  who  brought  the  Irish  system  under  theootice 
of  the  French  nation  in  the  pages  of  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
His  able  article  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Van  der  Brugghen, 
some  time  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  who  at 
his  death  left  nearly  finished  an  interesting  exposition  and  defence 
of  the  system,  which  his  friend  Holtzendorff  has  completed  and  has 
just  published. §  The  latest  contributor  to  the  fame  of  Sir  Walter 
Crofton's  labours  is  M.  de  Marsangy,  a  French  Judge,  who  has  long 
made  the  treatment  of  criminals  a  special  subject  of  study. ||  But 
the  most  precious  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  Irish  system  was 
furnished  by  Count  Cavour,  who  had  accorded  his  high  sanction  to 
its  principles,  and  had  begun  to  reduce  them  to  practice  when  sud- 
denly withdrawn  from  his  ever  memorable  career. 

In  our  own  island,  however,  the  Irish  system,  notwithstanding  the 
warm  admiration  of  its  English  friends,  has  encountered  a  most 
formidable  opposition,  to  be  expMned  perhaps  by  the  divergence  in 
England  from  what  our  Association  holds  to  be  the  true  course 
of  proceeding — a  divergence  which  had  unhappily  become  both 
wide  and  inveterate  before  the  Irish  experiment  had  made  much 
progress.  The  Penal  Servitude  Bill  of  1853  was  the  offspring 
of  the  Home  Office,  and  Ministers  proffered  it  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  as  holding  out  to  criminals,  who  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  task  of  their  own  reforma- 
tion, the  reward  of  an  abridgement  of  their  sentence,  so  soon  as 
it  became  manifest  that  their  endeavours  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess.    The  prisoners  on  whom  the  experiment  was    to    be    tried, 

*  16  &  17  Vict.,  cap.  99. 

t  The  Irish  Convict  System,  by  Baron  von  Holtzendorff,  translated  from  the 
German.    Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1860. 
X  GefangnisflverbesBeruDg.    Erlangen,  1858. 
\  Etudes  sur  le  systeme  Fenitentaire  IrelandaiF*    Berlin,  1864. 
II  De  rAmelioration  de  la  Loi  Criminelle.    Pari«,  1864. 
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were  such  as  had  committed  offences  punishable  with  tnussportation ; 
but  transportation  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more  diffienlt  !• 
cany  into  effect.  Car  gaols  were  crowded  with  conTicts  awBitnig 
disposal,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that  wo  were  at  liMt  thrown 
upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  t]ie  largest  and  worst  classes  of  our 
criminal  population  at  home.  Possibly  the  time  is  Dot  fkr  dtstaat 
when  we  shall  abandon  all  hope,  and  it  may  be  all  desire,  of  expa- 
triating the  remainder.  Hence,  provision  was  made  in  the  Act  ftr 
retaining  the  greater  nvimber  of  such  criminals  in  the  gaols  under  the 
control  of  the  executive  government,  and  for  sabjecting  them  ibr 
terms  of  years  to  hard  labour.  This  punislmnent  received  the  louBe 
of  penui  servitude,  and  by  tlie  provisions  of  the  Act  became  the  lot 
of  the  greater  number  of  convicts  who  under  the  former  state  of  the 
law  would  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  measure  itself  no  distinction  as  to  priYilege  was 
drawn  between  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  and  eonvicly 
adjudged  to  penal  servitude,  and  for  the  space  of  two  years  the  Home 
Otlice  was  understood  by  all  the  world,  both  within  and  without  the 
prison  walls,  as  intending  to  govern  itself  according  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  which  it  had  been  tlie  promoter.  In  October, 
1856,  however,  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  iu  a  published  letter,*  announced  to 
the  consternation  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  astonishment  of  all  con- 
nected witli  the  administi-ation  of  justice,  that  the  privilege  of 
abridging  their  punishment  hy  industry  and  good  conduct  was  to 
be  confined  to  transports,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  men  uriio 
had  been  during  that  period  sentenced,  or  should  thereafter  be  sen- 
tenced, to  penal  servitude.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  Sir  Joshva 
himself,  though  at  the  head  of  the  convict  department,  had  not  been 
entrusted  with  the  j*ecret  intention  of  his  sui)eriors. 

The  consequences  of  what  was  universally  deemed  in  the  convict 
gaols  a  breach  of  faith,  were  most  pernicious.  The  prisoners  so 
cruelly  disappointed  beciunc  sullen  and  turbulent,  and  the  evil  spirit 
of  mutiny  thus  evok(;d,  led,  us  we  all  know,  to  the  most  deplorabk 
excesses,  and  has  not  even  yet  been  exorcised.  Some  light  on  the 
policy  of  this  extraordinary  measure  is  shed  by  the  letter  to  which 
1  have  r<»ferred.  As  tlio  number  of  convicts  who  could  by  law  be 
sentenced  to  transportation  must  thenceforth  bo  very  few,  tlie  exclu- 
sion of  penal  servitude  men  would  eventually,  the  writer  predicted, 
render  the  i)rovision  for  discharge  on  licence  "  almost  a  dead  letter." 
In  other  words,  the  Home  Ollice  which  had  obtained  the  Act,  was 
ubont  by  its  own  authority  to  repeal  it !  Of  its  vitality  indeed  it  had 
already  been  deprived.  The  industry  and  good  conduct,  which  the 
legislature  intended  to  stimulate  by  the  change,  was  construed  to 
mean  nothing  more  tiian  abstinence  from  misconduct.  And  the 
favoured  class,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  actually  discharged 
at  the  earliest  period  at  which  by  the  regulations  of  the  department, 
licences  cuuld  be  issued.     Nay,  even  such  members  of  the  class  so 

•  fVmff,  October  18,1865. 
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had  £nled  to  ooaply  with  this  most  leaiaat  condUion,  were  permitted 
sooa  to  foilow  their  oomrades. 

But  ii  was  impexmtive  forthwith  to  deal  with  tibe  spirit  of  ntttinj 
in  some  waj,  and  other  motives  must  be  foond  to  replace  the  prospect 
of  liherty  now  shot  ouL     Meanwhile,  as  the  reports  of  the  directors 
iJbandaDtlj  show,  the  higher  officers  of  the  convict  gaols  w^ie  pain- 
foUj  conscious  that  no  other  motive  could  vie  in  effioacj  with  that 
which  had  been  discarded.     In  this  perplexitj,  resort  was  had  to 
pemicioos  induigenee  in  diet,  in  drink,  in  diminishing  the  amount  of 
liUwar  exacted,  and  in  increasing  the  gratuities  awarded.     Moreover, 
even  the  negative  standard  of  behaviour  was  lowered,  the  role  of 
abstinence  fr(»n  misconduct  receiving  a  very  lax  interpretation.     This 
last  step  in  degeneracy  originated  in  the  vast  nimiber  of  felons  congre- 
gated in  each  prison.     The  warders  felt  overawed  bj  the  great  dis- 
parity of  physical  force  which  might  be  arrayed  against  them  whenever 
the  hostile  feelings  of  the  multitude  rose  to  a  certain  height.     Now 
a  permanent  impression  of  this  kind  on  the  mind  of  the  warders,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  is  sure  to  create 
the  habit  of  timid  construction.     And  as  if  this  inducement  to  frame 
reports  unduly  favourable  were  not  sufficiently  injurious,  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  officer  was  made  to  depend  on  the  good  conduct — that  is 
the  good  conduct  as  reported  by  himself— of  the  men  under  his 
charge.    No  wonder  that  the  result   of  ^ese  accumulated  errors 
was  a  state  <^  things  against  which  the  patience  of  the  country 
revolted.     But  matter  equally  grave  remains  behind.     That  such 
treatment  could  afibrd  no  ground  for  confidence  in  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal,  was  avowed  in  express  terms  by  the  minister  under 
whose  guidance  Ihe  system  had  been  thus  perverted  ;  he  intimatnig, 
by  way  of  defence,  that  no  course  of  prison  discipline  which  could  ^ 
devised,  would  produce  the  desired  effect.     This  conclasion,  whether 
true,  as  the  ndnistor  no  doubt  sincerely  believed,  or  false,  as  the 
experience  of  Ireland  has  demonstrated,  ought  assuredly  to  have  led 
him  to    deal  with  the   conricts  in  a  manner   entirely  opposed  to 
that  which  he  selected.     As  I  have  already  said,   the  number  of 
transports  not  deported  had   become  very  large,  and  since  prisim 
discipline  had  failed  of  its  reformatory  effect,  it  was  plaiaiy  desii-able 
in  the  highest  degree  to  keep  Ihem  in  confinement  as  long  as  possible ; 
tliat  is,  till  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  judge. 
And  again,  if  for  any  reason,  well  or  ill-founded,  they  were  sufieied 
to  depart  before  that  period,  they  ought  to  have  been  held  under  strict 
superrision ;  so  that  as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  their  licence  were 
violated   (an   event  but  too  probable),   they   should  be    returned 
forthwith  to    prison.      Neither  of  these   obvious  expedients   was 
adopted.     Not  only,  as   I  have  already  stated,  was  the  prisoner 
discharged  at  the  earliest  moment,  but  (with  so  few  exceptions  that 
they  are  really  insignificant)  he  found  himself  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  if  his  dischaige  had  been  iirevocaUe  ! 

Such  betsg  ^e  ^E^cts  and  results,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that 
for  immediate  purposes  it  wookL  hsra  been  far  better  to  abolish  all 
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remission  of  punishment,  thereby  retaining  to  its  fullest  permitted 
extent  the  advantage  of  "  incapacitation."  But  conditional  discharge 
embodied  a  principle  too  valuable  to  be  thus  abandoned*  The  success 
of  the  now  law  as  reduced  to  practice  in  Ireland  had  convinced 
a  large  proportion  of  all  who  had  studied  the  subject  that  the 
principle  was  sound,  and  that  the  evil  results  in  England  were  due 
to  maladministration,  and  maladministration  alone.  We  therefore 
owe  much  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1856,  vhich 
defeated  the  intention  of  the  Homo  Office  to  bring  the  ticket-of-leave 
system  to  a  close;  although  by  the  refusal  of  the  department 
to  act  on  several  of  the  moi^t  weighty  of  their  suggestions,  little 
was  accomplished  beyond  keeping  the  principle  alive  until  its  valoe 
should  be  more  thoroughly  understood  by  the  nation  ;  because 
although  the  barrier  which  excluded  convicts  adjudged  to  penal 
servitude,  was,  in  deference  to  one  of  the  committee's  resolutionfli 
thrown  down  by  the  Act  of  1857,*  yet,  for  the  reasons  already 
adduced,  any  addition  to  the  number  of  discharges  on  ticket-of-leave 
operated — as  discharges  were  then  awarded — only  to  aggravate  an 
evil  which  had  already  become  the  subject  of  bitter  complaint. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  sat  last  year 
on  the  working  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  are  too  well-known  to 
justify  me  in  reproducing  them  to  your  notice.  They  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  embodied  partly  in  the  Act  just  passed,  and  partly 
in  the  new  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Home  Office.  The 
minimum  of  penal  servitude  is  raised  from  three  years  to  ^v^^  with  a 
view  of  guarding  against  the  evils  of  terms  too  short  to  admit  of  a 
full  course  of  reformatory  training,  which  to  be  complete  must  include 
sufficient  space  for  that  essential  stage  of  probation  lying  between 
conditional  freedom,  and  the  expiration  of  the  sentence.  Upon 
second  conviction,  seven  years  are  made  the  minimum,  in  order  that 
hardened  criminals  shall  be  visited  with  "  incapacitation  '*  for  a  veiy 
long  period  should  their  reformation  prove  hopeless.  To  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  judge  by  enacting  minimum  sentences  is  a  proceeding 
not  without  objection.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  not  bound  to  inflict  ])enal  servitude  at  all,  even  on  a  second 
conviction,  it  will  be  feared  by  some  that  the  severity  of  the  penal^ 
may  cause  him  to  shrink  from  adjudging  prisoners  to  penal  servitude 
even  in  cases  where  no  lighter  punishment  would  meet  the  deserts  of 
the  offenders,  and  that  he  will  therefore  content  himself  with  awarding 
imprisonment,  whereby  he  will  not  only  perniciously  shorten  the 
period  of  restraint,  but  will  deprive  the  convict  of  what,  by  common 
consent,  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives  to  self- 
reformation  ;  no  tickct-of-leave  being  granted  in  any  punishment  less 
severe  than  penal  servitude.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  judicial 
body  will  become  as  strongly  impressed  as  the  legislature  has  shown 
itself  to  be  with  the  evils  of  short  confinements,  which  are  in  truth  an 
education  to  crime.     Too  brief  to  admit  of  reformatory  appliances 

*  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3. 
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being  exercised  to  any  good  purpose,  they  by  their  frequent  re- 
eurrence  gradually  inure  the  prisoner  to  the  disgrace  and  hardships 
of  his  lot,  enrolling  him  permanently  in  the  class  which  makes  crime 
its  calling  in  life,  and  providing  him  on  his  discharge  with  an  ample 
choice  of  abandoned  associates.  Should  then  these  provisions  of  the 
new  Act  produce  the  counteracting  efiect  anticipated  by  their  framers, 
they  will  yield  in  utility  to  none  in  the  statute. 

The  power  either  to  revoke  a  licence  whose  conditions  had  been 
broken,  or  to  permit  it  still  to  remain  in  force,  was  heretofore  alto- 
gether vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
But  the  minister  was  left,  or  he  left  himself,  without  the  means  of 
information  as  to  who  among  ticket-of-leave  men  were  pursuing  an 
honest  life  and  who  had  relapsed  into  evil  courses.  And  even  had 
this  information  been  obtained  no  mode  of  testing  its  truth  was 
provided  by  the  law.  Such  a  state  of  things,  although  its  existence 
cannot  be  denied,  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Nevertheless  it  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  one  fundamental  error.  When  a  prisoner 
returned  to  society  it  was  thought  essential  to  his  procuring  employ- 
ment that  his  antecedent  conduct  should  remain  unknown.  Conse- 
quently, not  even  the  police  were  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  his 
conviction  or  convictions,  which  were  often  numerous.  How  far  the 
Grovemment,  in  this  exclusive  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  guilty, 
was  performing  its  duty  towards  the  innocent  I  need  not  stop  to 
inquire,  because  this  concealment  is  inimical  to  the  true  and 
permanent  interests  of  the  well  disposed  among  the  fallen  them- 
selves. It  confounds  the  hardened  offender  with  the  repentant,  the 
nnreformed  with  him  who  has  profited  by  suffering,  instruction,  and 
training.  It  strengthens,  and  almost  justifies,  hostility  against  every 
man  who  has  been  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  and  consequently  it 
reduces  to  despair  all  such,  however  qualified  they  may  have  become 
to  re-enter  with  mutual  advantage  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  In 
short,  a  more  successful  expedient  could  not  have  been  devised  for 
preventing  desertion  from  the  great  army  of  criminals  which  harasses 
the  land. 

But  the  public  is  held  in  certain  quarters  to  be  utterly  incredulous 
of  reformation.  Alas  !  the  treatment  of  criminals,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  our  prisons,  has  been  such  as  to  engender  a 
large  amount  of  scepticism.  Happily,  however,  we  may  point  to 
the  experience  of  Ireland,  which  assures  us  that  if  wo  can  and  will 
reform  our  criminals,  and  if  we  offer  to  employers  fair  evidence  that 
such  reformation  is  genuine,  the  difficulty  will  be  gradually  over- 
come. 

The  new  Act,  then,  repudiates  the  whole  doctrine  of  concealment.  It 
provides  for  the  supervision  of  ticket-of-leave  men,  first,  by  making 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  report  themselves  once  in  every  month  to 
the  head  of  the  police  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside  ;  and  next, 
by  empowering  any  police  officer  to  carry  a  ticket-holder  before  a 
magistrate  to  answer  the  charge  of  breaking  the  conditions  of  his 
licence,  which  charge  when  proved  will,  in  all  serious  cases,  work  its 
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forfeiture,  and  even  in  minor  instances  leads  to  some  impriiiomnft. 
The  Home  OfBce,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  further  ensured  ^ 
identification  of  convicts,  whether  disduurged  on  licence  or  uncon- 
ditionally, by  a  distiibution  of  photographic  portraits  to  chieft  cf 
police;  so  that  a  machinery  is  now  coming  into  action  by  whicih 
licencees  will  be  held  in  check  during  their  final  term  of  probatioii 
and  all  convicts,  whether  licence-holders  or  not»  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
identified  with  facility,  whereby,  on  a  subsequent  trial,  the  proof  of 
a  prior  conviction  will  be  relieved  of  the  many  difficulties  which  nov 
surround  it. 

Thus  although  the  Home  Office  had  set  itself  in  determined  o^ifr- 
sition  to  the  declared  opinion  of  both  Houses  of  ParUament^  aamdj, 
that  the  monthly  reports  were  essential  to  the  due  supervision  «f 
licences,  and  had  only  yielded  at  the  last  moment,  yet  I  gladly  admit 
that,  judgiug  by  its  late  regulations,  it  has  determined  to  carry  the 
Act  into  full  execution ;  and  further  to  adopt  in  good  &itli  sevenl 
important  suggestions  of  the  commissioners,  by  no  means  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  views  of  the  department,  as  collected  firom  its  former 
practice.  By  these  regulations  that  negative  conduct  which  was  the 
solo  end  and  object  of  the  former  treatment  is  no  longer  to  remui 
the  criterion  determining  a  prisoner's  claim  to  a  discharge  on  licenoa 
In  the  emphatic  language  of  the  commission's,  accepted  and 
repeated  in  the  regulations,  the  prisoner  is  henceforth  to  "  earn  *'  hii 
discharge  by  strenuous  and  active  exertions.  He  is  to  work  hii 
way  out  of  prison  by  his  industry-^genend  good  conduct^  however, 
remaining  an  indispensable  condition  of  release.  Thus  the  cos- 
troversy  of  years  arrives  at  its  termination,  and  the  treatment  of 
convicts  is  brought  into  agreement  with  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature as  expressed  in  1853. 

Agaiu, — some  portion  of  what  Captain  Maconochie  called  his  maifc 
system  is  being  introduced.  Its  object  is  to  estimate  and  roister  the 
industry  and  behaviour  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  fiidlitate  the  emplcf- 
ment  of  fines  for  relapse  into  misconduct.  Let  me  express  a  hope 
that  the  many  ingenious  expedients  of  this  lamented  and,  I  grieve  to 
add,  unrewarded  philanthi-opist,  will  be  further  drawn  upon  by  lus 
countrymen,  and  that  his  services  becoming  better  known,  hii 
widow,  who  sacrificed,  and  cheerfully  sacrificed,  her  fortune  for  the 
prosecution  of  her  husband's  experiments,  will  not  be  suffered  mack 
longer  to  remain  in  a  state  but  little  removed  firom  want. 

iSuch.  then,  is  the  aspect  of  this  great  branch  of  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  Our  Association  cannot  congratulate  itself  as  having 
accomplished  all  it  has  attempted,  but  surely  we  have  much  to  encour- 
ago  us  in  future  endeavours.  We  have  zealously  assisted  in  bringing 
over  the  largest  part  of  the  Irish  system  into  our  own  island.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  lament  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  leave  one  portion 
behind  to  which  Sir  Walter  Crofton  justly  attaches  unlimited  value; 
I  refer  to  what  he  denominates  the  intermediate  stage,  a  height  in 
the  progress  of  the  candidate  for  a  ticket-of-leave,  wluch  when  he  has 
scaled,  ])laces  him  between  confinement  and  liberty.     At  this  point 
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ipbyMcal  FeBtraints  are  altogether  witfadrswn,  and  the  prisoner  ^  ao 
ke  fltill  BKist  be  caiied),  ia  only  retained  under  control  by  his  aenia  of 
^tj  and  liw  <^oiisciouBnes8  thai  he  will  be  thrust  back  into  a  lower 
stage  should  he  abuse  his  allotted  meatore  of  relaxation  in  disei- 
piine.  Bat  I  cannot  believe  that  from  an  arch  wanting  comparatively 
8o  little  to  perfect  it  the  stray  stone  will  very  long  be  withheld. 

I  pass  over  some  otber  improvements,  jtat  remarking  that  changas 
have  ^bten  made  in  the  diet  of  the  convicts,  and  errors  connected  v^ih 
the  allotment  of  diet  io  partionlar  classes  <»f  prisoners  have  ibesii 
floctified.  I  believe,  too,  ano^er  rectification  is  contemplated,  natmely, 
a  reduction  in  the  numbers  congr^ated  in  any  one  gaol. 

All  now  depends  upon  the  adbniaistration  of  the  measures  broi^gbi, 
or  prompliy  (o  be  brought,  into  operation.  It  cannot  be  denied  tfaat 
die  Home  Departmeai  is  placed  in  %  oondition  of  no  common  retpoa- 
jibility.  The  gentlemen  who  compose  it  have  to  conduct  a  sjrstem 
reformed,  not  with  theor  aid  or  concurrence,  but  in  spite  of  dieir 
strenuous  opposition  and  powerful  influence ;  and  do  labour,  I  freely 
admit,  can  be  more  arduous  or  more  irksome  than  that  which  they 
must  undergo,  until  by  the  force  of  truth,  thau:  opinions  are  brought 
into  harmony  with  their  duties.  Speaking;  however,  as  I  do,  of 
iirtfJligient  and  honourable  men,  that  is  a  oonaummation  which  I  not 
only  £i?ontly  wiah,  but  oonfidently  expect. 


On  DiBckarged  Priwmers^  and  tht  Means  ijf  Assisting  ihem  to 
Obtain  an  Honest  Living.     By  Jaheb  Marshall. 

When  a  criminal  has  undergone  the  sentence  of  the  law  and  leaves 
a  fndson  to  return  again  Io  comHM>n  life,  it  is  of  great  importance 
both  to  himself  and  to  society  that  whatever  good  resolutions  he  may 
have  formed,  whether  proceeding  from  conscience  or  from  prud^K>e, 
in  favour  <xf  a  life  of  honest  industry,  should  not  be  thwarted  by  the 
adverse  droumstanoes  of  his  situation.  He  comes  out  of  prison  with 
A  damaged  diaraoter, — genecsAly  without  money  or  proper  clothing ; 
his  homc^  if  he  had  one,  broken  up,  and  the  tools  of  his  trade  gone. 
He  is  thus  placed  in  circumstances  «f  peculiar  temptation,  and  ready 
io  become  the  prey  of  those  trained  criminals,  who,  especially  in 
Jjonden,  lie  in  wait  for  him  as  he  issues  from  prison,  and  hold  out 
every  lure  to  engage  him  again  in  crime.  If,  escaping  these  toils, 
the  ex-prisener  tries  to  get  honest  employment,  the  pressure  of  his 
immediate  wants,  and,  al^e  all,  the  want  of  character,  often  stand 
fatally  in  the  w^  of  his  success.  Need  we  then  wonder,  that  a  man 
in  a  fiitnation  so  forlorn  and  helpless  should  at  length  succumb  and 
relapse  into  crime,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  a  living. 

To  arvert  this  deplorable  result,  various  societies  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  weU-diaposed  ex-prisoners  in  their  desire  of 
obtaining  honest  work.  But  it  is  only  the  well-disposed  that  can  be 
thus  helped.    The  man  is  now  his  own  master;  he  is  no  longer  the 
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subject  of  compulsory  discipline.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  ftr 
him  is  to  removo  obstacles  to  his  getting  work ;  but  the  battle  mnit 
be  fought  by  himself;  and  unless  he  has  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
work,  all  efforts  on  his  behalf  must  be  fruitless. 

One  mode  of  helping  ex-prisoners,  has  been  the  formation  of 
institutions  for  the  reception  of  such  as  are  wUling  to  subject  them- 
selves to  n  system  of  strict  discipline,  for  such  period  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary  for  fitting  them  to  obtain  work.  As  thej  come  to 
such  institutions  voluntarily,  and  as  they  may  depart  at  any  time 
during  the  period  of  probation,  their  going  through  the  discipUne 
satisfactorily  gives  reasonable  assurance  that  they  are  animated  by 
such  a  sincere  desire  of  honest  work,  and  have  such  a  capacity  lor 
steady  industry,  as  may  justify  the  managers  in  recommending  them 
for  employment.  Of  this  sort  was  the  Refuge  for  Male  Criminab 
opened  some  years  ago  in  Smith  Street,  Westminster;  but  which  wis, 
unfortunately,  given  up  for  want  of  funds.  Of  the  same  nature  also^ 
are  those  institutions  in  Middlesex  and  elsewhere,  formed  for  the 
reception  of  female  ex-prisoners,  which  have  been  attended  with 
signal  success  in  training  domestic  servants  and  placing  many  in 
situations  which  they  now  fill  with  honesty  and  credit. 

But  institutions  involving  reformatory  training  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  prisouors  for  lengthened  periods  are  necessarily  expensive^ 
while  it  lia5)  been  found  that  many  prisoners  coming  from  county  or 
borough  gaols,  who  have  not  as  yet  gone  beyond  the  first  stage  in 
crime,  but  have  previously  lived  by  honest  industry,  do  not  stand  in 
need  of  such  reformatory  discipline,  and  maybe  effectually  helped  to 
obtain  work  at  a  trifling  expenditure  of  money.  It  is  found  thst 
a  supply,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  of  lodging  and  £9od 
for  a  few  days,  of  necessary  clothing  or  tools  of  trade,  or  a  smill 
outlit  for  the  sea,  is  all  that  is  required  to  get  many  an  ex-prisoDor 
into  honest  em]>loymcnt  and  give  him  a  fresh  start  in  a  course  of  wefl 
doing. 

Various  associations,  called  **  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies," 
have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  prisoners  on  this  plan. 
The  earliest  of  these  societies  was  devoted  exclusively  to  convicti 
coming  from  Government  prisons ;  men  whose  crimes  were  of  t 
deep  dye,  and  most  of  whom  had  been  habitual  criminals  ;  but  who^ 
having  been  subjected  to  long  periods  of  prison  discipliney  in  part 
reformatory,  it  was  thought  might  be  effectually  aided  in  getting 
work,  without  any  additional  probationary  discipline  ;  more  especially 
as  by  voluntarily  giving  up  their  prison  earnings,  proof  was  afibrded 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  do  well,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fund  was  supplied  by  means  of  which  the  society  could  more 
effectually  ]>laoe  them  in  circumstances  favourable  to  well  doing. 
An  account  of  the  operations  of  this  society  has  been  already  rei^ 
before  the  Association,  in  two  papers  by  Mr.  Banken,  the  honorary 
secretary,  printed  in  the  Transactions* 


*  See  Trantadioru  of  1S58,  p.  368;   1860,  p.  476. 
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Tho  success  of  this  eflfort  on  behalf  of  Govcroment  prisoners  led 
to  the  formation  of  societies  to  help  prisoners  coming  from  county 
and  borough  gaols. 

The  first  effort  of  this  kind  was  a  discharged  prisoners'  aid 
society  formed  in  connection  with  the  Birmingham  Gaol.  The 
operations  of  this  society  show  the  smallness  of  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  giving  effectual  help  to  prisoners. 

During  the  two  years,  1860  and  1861,  407  persons  were  aided  in 
obtaining  work  at  a  total  expenditure  of  £558  lis.  4^.,  being  an 
ayerage  of  £1  Is.  5\d,  for  each  person  ;  but  if  the  cost  of  agency 
and  management  were  deducted,  then  the  average  outlay  on  each 
person  in  actual  aid  was  only  14s.  5^.  That  a  careful  scrutiny  was 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  cases,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  number  aided  did  not  exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  discharged  during  the  two  years. 

The  aid  afforded  by  the  Birmingham  Society  was  supplied  wholly 
by  voluntary  contributions,  but  its  operations  were  so  beneficial  that 
it  was  considered  advisable  that  the  funds  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  ex-prisoners  by  that  and  other  similar  societies  should  be 
supplied  out  of  the  county  and  borough  rates  ;  and  accordingly,  by 
the  Act  25  &  26  Vict,  c  40,  the  visiting  justices  of  county  and 
borough  prisons  were  empowered  to  grant  sums  not  exceeding  £2 
in  each  case,  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  through 
the  instrumentality  of  discharged  prisoners'  aid  societies,  who  should 
be  approved  and  certified  as  therein  mentioned.  Among  other 
aocieties  which  have  been  certified  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  is 
one  formed  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Befuge  and  Reformatory  Union.  The  operation  has  been  as  yet 
confined  to  the  county  prison  of  Goldbath  Fields,  where  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  teceeds  1,800.  The  society  has  been  in  action 
now  over  six  months.  A  short  detail  of  the  proceedings  may  be 
useful  as  a  guide  to  similar  societies  which  may  hereafter  be  formed 
in  other  counties  and  boroughs. 

The  first  step  was  to  select  an  agent  well  acquainted  with  crimi* 
nals  of  all  gradations,  and  at  the  same  time  qualified  to  mediate  with 
employers  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  A.  satisfactory  selection 
having  been  made,  the  prison  authorities  appointed  a  Scripture- 
reader,  among  whose  duties  it  is,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
governor  and  chaplain,  to  converse  with  the  prisoners  about  to  be 
discharged,  and  ascertain  who  among  them  are  likely  to  be  proper 
objects  of  the  society's  aid.  Three  things  are  necessary  to  be  ascer- 
tained, as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  a  grant  of  assistance.  1st,  That 
the  man  is  sincerely  desirous  of  honest  work  ;  2nd,  That  he  is 
capable  of  work ;  and  3rd,  That  he  needs  help. 

When  the  officers  of  the  prison  consider  that  a  prisoner's  state- 
ments give  hope  that  these  points  can  be  established,  the  society's 
agent  proceeds  to  investigate  the  case  out  of  doors.  He  makes 
inquiries  as  to  the  former  occupations,  habits,  and  character  of  the 
prisoner;  whether  he  has  any  friends  willing  to  assist  hiin;  and 
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what  prospect  there  is  of  fretting  him  put  to  work.  The  matter  is 
then  l:iid  1)eforc  the  visiting  justices,  at  their  weekly  meeting 
preceding  the  prisoner*^  discharge.  If  the  application  is  enter- 
tained, a  sum  not  exceeding  £2  6«.  is  directed  to  be  applied  ftr 
the  benefit  of  the  prisoner:  according  to  the  prison  mles,  each 
prisoner  is  entitled,  on  his  discharge,  to  receive  2f.  Sd.  icit  efOEj 
three  months  of  his  imprisonment  during  which  he  has  not  hem 
reported  for  breach  of  prison  discipline.  This  is  commonlj  called 
*'  star  moncj,'*  from  his  wearing  on  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  a  stK 
for  each  2^.  Qd,  due  to  him.  In  order  to  test  their  sincerity,  prisoncn 
are  required,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  assistance,  to  g^Te  up  thor 
star  money  to  the  society's  agent,  to  be  applied  for  their  benefit 
along  with  the  money  granted  by  the  visiting  justices.  It  sometfiMS 
happens  that  this  condition  is  refused,  and  Uie  prisoner  prefers  to 
depart  with  his  star  money  only.  When  a  grant  is  made,  tibe 
prisoner  leaves  the  prison  under  the  care  of  the  society's  agents  who 
endeavours  to  find  employment  for  him,  or  encourages  him  to  applj 
for  it  himself ;  in  the  meantime  the  agent  assists  him  with  food  wik 
lodging  on  a  very  moderate  scale ;  the  regular  allowance  being  sis.- 
penco  a  day  for  food,  and  fourpcnce  a  night  for  lodging.  As  those 
cases  only  have  been  taken  up,  where  there  was  a  probability  ol  week 
being  immediately  obtained,  these  expenses  have  never  gone  bcyoaj 
a  few  days ;  the  money  spent  on  the  prisoners  for  other  purposes  bss 
been  fur  proper  clothing,  for  necessary  tools  of  trade,  and  for  onlfil 
to  sea.  During  the  six  months  from  February  to  August  last,  160 
prisoners  have  been  aided  to  obtain  work,  at  a  cost  of  not  moroy  on 
an  average,  than  £1  for  each  prisoner :  this  includes  the  outfit  sf 
thirty-nine  prisoners  who  were  sent  to  sea  at  an  expense  of  fiH>m  30fc 
to  £2  each ;  the  others  were  disposed  of  generally  with  a  aeaek 
smaller  outlay,  most  of  them  returning  to  thtf  occupation  they  hsd 
followed  before  they  went  to  prison.  Tlie  whole  of  the  money  this 
expended  under  the  grants  of  the  visiting  justices,  waa  laid  oat 
exclusively  on  the  prisoners,  nothing  being  applied  firom  that  sovee 
to  expenses  of  management,  which  have  been  defrayed  entifely 
from  funds  derived  irom  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  has  bcv 
doubted  whether  the  Act  of  Parliament  gives  the  visiting  justices  the 
power  of  granting  any  money  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, but  provided  that  £2,  the  amount  limited  by  the  Act  for  eMsk 
prisoner  is  not  exceeded,  it  is  conceived  that  a  small  proportion  of 
the  amount  granted  might  be  directed  to  be  applied  to  expenses  of 
management,  as  being  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  expense  of  management  in  such  a  society  need  not  in  aaj 
case  be  great,  in  that  for  Middlesex  it  has  been  unusually  smalL  B 
has  not  been  necessary  to  hire  premises,  inasmuch  as  the  Reformaloiy 
and  Refuge  Union  have  given  their  board-room  for  the  meetings  of 
the  committee.  The  duties  of  secretary  have  been  voluntarily  undsr^ 
taken  by  Mr.  Murray  Browne,  the  honorary  secretary,  to  wboee 
exertions  the  society  is  deeply  indebted ;  and  the  printing  has  bssa 
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done  in  the  prison,  so  that  the  salary  of  the  agent  and  a  few  incidental 
expenses  ooostitute  the  whole  expenditure.  The  whole  number 
discharged  from  the  prison  during  the  six  months  adverted  to,  has 
been  3,700 ;  while  those  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  assist  hav« 
been  011I7 160.  It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that  of  disdiarged 
prisoners,  it  is  estimated  that  70  per  ceut.  are  not  again  heard  of. 
About  30  per  cent,  ia  the  proportion  that  returns  to  crime  and  to 
prison.  Of  these  lattisr  a  large  portion  are  disorderly  persons, 
vagrants,  and  other  misdemeanants,  classes  of  persons  almost  wholly 
without  the  scope  of  the  society's  operation ;  of  the  remainder  a  large 
piop<Hiion  are  habitual  thieves,  who  prefer  to  live  by  plunder,  at  £e 
risk  of  occasional  imprisonment,  and  who,  as  has  been  well  said,  '^  are 
as  certain  to  return  to  crime  when  they  get  out  of  prison  as  an  honest 
man  after  a  prolonged  illness  is  certain  to  return  to  his  ordinary 
work.''  No  aid  which  the  society  can  afford  can  reach  this  okss. 
Their  destiny  is  penal  servitude.  We  do  not,  however,  shut  the 
door  against  any  for  whom  hopes  may  be  entertained ;  and  amongst 
those  got  away  to  sea,  are  young  men  who  have  been  several  timee 
fNreviously  convicted.  They  were  apparently  sincere  in  their  desire 
for  work  of  that  sort,  and  we  have  in  these  and  some  other  cases 
stretched  a  point  to  give  them  a  chance  to  break  off  their  bad 
associations.  But  with  some  such  exceptional  cases,  the  society*iB 
field  of  operation  has  been  among  those  who  have  not  gone  beyond 
the  first  steps  in  crime,  and  who  have  previously  followed  occupati<»is 
to  which  they  could  return. 

For  so  short  a  period  it  would  be  rash  to  talk  with  much  oonfl* 
dence  about  results.  The  agent  from  time  to  time  visits  or  inquires 
after  those  whom  he  has  assisted  to  obtain  work.  Only  two  are 
known  out  of  the  160  assisted  to  have  lapsed  into  crime.  Some  have 
been  lost  sight  of,  but  the  greater  number  there  is  reason  to  believe^ 
aie  going  on  well.  No  doubt  there  will  be  some  failures,  but  it 
should  te  considered  that  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  one 
SDoeess  will  cover  many  failures.  When  one  man  b  saved  from 
a  lifo  of  crime  and  added  to  the  ranks  of  honest  industry — the  gain 
is  great  The  community  is  saved,  not  only  what  he  will  plunder 
when  at  liberty,  but  the  expense,  somettees  often  renewed,  of  tr3ring 
him  for  his  crimes,  and  of  maintaining  and  guarding  him  during  that 
large  portion  of  his  life  which  the  habitual  criminal  spends  in  prison} 
but,  above  all,  a  fellow-creature  is  rescued  from  a  life  of  guilt  and 
crime,  and  instead  of  being  a  terror  and  disgrace,  becomes  an 
industrious  and  creditable  member  of  the  oommunity. 


On  the  Nonr Imprisonment  of  Children.  By  Mart  Oabpbntss* 

Trb  Reformatory  Schools,  established  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1854,  and  the  Industrial  Schools^  whieh  were  authorised 
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by  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act  of  1867,  have  now  become  an 
established  part  of  the  legislation  of  our  country.  These  Acts  were 
passed  after  the  strong  testimonies  borne  by  three  Parliamentary 
Committees,  that  children  ought  never  to  be  imprisoned,  but  to  be 
treated  in  such  manner  as  was  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
their  tender  years.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  m 
1847»  on  *' Transportation  and  Juvenile  OflEenders,"  thus  speak  in 
their  Eeport :  ''  That  the  contamination  of  a  gaol,  as  gaols  are 
usually  managed,  may  often  prove  fatal,  and  must  always  be  hurtfol^ 
to  boys  committed  for  a  first  offence,  and  that  thus  for  a  very  trifling 
act  they  may  become  trained  to  the  worst  of  crimes,  is  clear  eoou^ 
But  the  evidence  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  effects  which  are 
thus  produced.  In  Liverpool,  of  fourteen  cases,  selected  at  random 
by  the  magistrates,  there  were  several  of  the  boys  under  twelve,  who 
in  the  space  of  three  or  four  years  had  been  above  fifteen  times 
committed ;  and  the  average  of  the  whole  fourteen  was  no  less  than 
nine  times."  This  Committee  recommends  for  such  offenders,  the 
adoption,  by  way  of  trial,  of  Beformatory  Institutions.  The  Sdeeft 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1850,  though  not  sitting  on 
ttiis  subject,  but  on  prison  discipline  generally,  conclude  their  Beport 
by  recommending  industrial  training  and  reformatory  discipline  for 
juvenile  offenders. 

The  witnesses  before  the  committees,  who  were  persons  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  who  spoke  from  their  own 
practical  experience,  gave  very  strong  testimony  to  the  evil  of 
sending  children  to  prison,  irrespective  of  the  danger  of  contamina- 
tion in  gaol  to  which  the  Beport  alludes.  Mr.  Justice  Coitnian  sayi^ 
''  It  is  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind,  that  it  is  in  a  great  degree 
from  ignorance,  and  the  immature  state  of  their  reasoning  poweni 
that  they  (children)  offend ;  and  a  gaol,  however  well  conducted^ 
is,  I  fear,  a  bad  school  for  them,  and  it  fixes  too  dark  a  stain  on 
their  characters."  Baron  Aldcrson  said,  '*  I  am  fully  persuaded  that 
a  judicious  plan  of  reform  for  juvenile  offenders  would  be  the  most 
economical,  as  well  as  the  most  merciful  arrangement  which  cooU 
be  made.  The  expenses  now  incurred  by  their  repeated  re-committalf 
and  trials  greatly  exceed  the  probable  cost  of  an  attempt  at  an  effectual 
reformation ;  and  to  cure  this  class  of  offenders,  would  be  to  cut 
off  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  adult  crime.''  Bev.  Whitworth 
Bussell,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons,  says,  "  I  would  not  commit  a  boj 
to  prison  at  all ;  I  would  endeavour,  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, to  avoid  a  committal  to  prison."  Captain  Williams,  HJf » 
Inspector  of  Prisons,  states,  "At  Wakefield,  where  I  know  that  every 
care  is  taken  of  the  boys,  and  where  the  education  given  them  is 
such  as  would  qualify  them  for  almost  every  situation  attainable 
in  their  state  of  life,  the  frequency  of  re-commitments  has  not 
diminished,  but  I  believe  increased."  In  the  Perth  gaol,  ^*  the  state 
of  order  in  the  juvenile  class  was  reported  by  the  governors  to  be 
excellent,"  and  the  surgeon  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  witness 
die  excellent  condition  and  admirable  discipline  of  the  boys,  withoat 
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the  *  conviction'  that  they  must  be  greatly  benefited;  jet  the 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  W.  Brown,  says,  that  '^  of  seventy-six  class  boys, 
who  were  liberated  between  the  Ist  of  July,  1850,  and  the  81st  of 
December,  1851,  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  and  who  were 
especially  inquired  after,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  twenty-nine 
have  entered  into  crime,  fourteen  of  whom  are  now  undergoing 
sentence  of  transportation." 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  such  evidence  as  the  preceding, 
given  to  the  various  Parliamentaiv  conmiittees;  similar  evidence 
was  also  brought  before  the  Reformatory  Conferences,  held  at 
Birmingham  in  1851  and  1853,  and  through  them  made  known  to 
the  public,  all  proving  that  however  well  regulated  a  gaol  may  be, 
it  is  not,  by  its  very  nature,  a  fit  place  for  a  child,  a  young  person 
of  immature  age ;  that  it  does  not  produce  the  intended  effect  of 
deterring  from  crime  ;  that  committal  to  one  stamps  a  child  for 
life  ;  that  it  is  therefore  an  expensive  procedure.  Surely  to  afibc  a 
stigma  which  can  never  be  effaced  on  a  young  child  who  has  not 
a  legal  right  to  control  his  own  actions,  is  an  enormous  inconsistency, 
and  a  cruel  injustice.  The  law  of  England  carefully  guards  parentel 
rights,  and  to  a  certain  extent  enforces  parental  responsibility.  The 
child  of  fourteen  has  no  right,  however  much  he  may  deem  it  for 
his  future  advantage  in  life,  without  the  consent  of  his  father,  to 
apprentice  himself  to  a  trade,  whereby  he  may  secure  for  himself 
the  power  of  obtaining  an  honest  living.  If  he  may  not  do  what 
is  right,  because  he  is  under  the  responsibility  of  his  father,  why  is 
he  to  be  punished  because  his  &ther  has  so  neglected  his  duty  as  to 
allow  him  to  do  what  is  wrong  ?  In  some  places  we  have  heard  that 
purents  are  punished,  if,  through  their  neglect,  their  children  are 
injorious  to  society ;  and  so  they  ought  to  be.  Scripture  affords 
us  a  solemn  warning  in  the  case  of  the  aged  Eli  of  the  guilt  attaching 
to  those  who  neglect  to  restrain  their  children  from  evil.  The 
ordinary  treatment  of  children  is  never  the  same  as  that  of  adults; 
we  do  not  expect  from  a  boy  or  gbl  the  knowledge  of  life,  the  wisdom 
which  can  be  alone  derived  from  experience,  die  power  of  guiding 
bis  actions,  the  development  of  conscience,  or  the  physical  condition 
of  a  man  or  woman.  The  vagaries  of  boys  are  never  looked  upon  in 
the  upper  classes  with  a  serious  eye;  and  if  they  commit  actions 
which  are  legally  criminal,  parental  correction  is  administered.  And 
yet  a  contrary  course  is  pursued,  as  soon  as  a  young  boy  of  the 
lowest  dass  of  society  proves  by  his  conduct  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  his  duty,  deficient  in  principle,  and  totally  unfit  to  guide  himself. 
Then  the  massive  prison  walls  are  open  to  receive  him,  ponderous 
keys  are  turned  on  him,  an  officer  waits  on  him,  he  has  rights  which 
he  can  assert,  he  is  treated  as  a  man.  The  late  city  solicitor,  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson,  stated  to  the  Lords'  Committee,  **  I  think  that  the 
law  of  England  is  not  fairly  dealt  bv  in  its  administration  as  regards 
children.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  child  under  years 
of  discretion  is  not  taken  to  be  capax  doli.  By  the  theory  of  our 
law  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  prove  against  a  child  charged 
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with  crime,  a  precocious  capacity  for  evil,  or  as  Lord  Hale  describa 
it,  a  mischievous  discretion.  I  press,  with  great  submissioD,  upoa 
your  lordships,  as  legislators,  tho  propriety  of  applyiag  this  prine^ 
of  the  common  law  in  this  respect  to  poor,  neglected  and  deslitati 
childreu." 

All  these  argumeuts  were  brought  forward  more  than  tea  ytan 
ago,  and  supported  by  a  host  of  witnesses  of  the  highest  authortfty 
and  experience.  Wo  hoped  that  we  had  gained  the  cause  of  the 
children  when  the  Reformatory  Act  was  passed  ;  and  though  entranei 
to  a  Reformatory  School  required  to  bo  preceded  by  at  least  fourtOM 
days'  imprisonment,  yet  we  trusted  that  the  evident  intention  of  thi 
L^islaturo  would  be  realised,  and  that  henceforth  our  police  coorti 
and  gaols  would  no  longer  bo  frequented  by  children. 

But  it  was  not  so.  In  I806,  we  find  a  return  of  a  house  to  home 
visitation  of  ninety-one  boys  who  were  in  Walton  Gaol,  Lriverpooi 
on  February  4th,  of  that  year.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
results,  taken  by  chance.  It  clearly  shows  how  completely  negleded 
these  poor  boys  had  been,  how  impossible  it  was  for  them  to  lead  asy 
but  a  life  of  crime,  and  how  useless  it  was  to  continue  imprisomiig 
them  time  afler  time  : — 

'^J.  J.f  aged  15,  fonr  times  convicted.  Parents  with  ^r9  ehildrm,  in  giwl 
distress.  The  children  sent  uut  to  pick  up  ^hat  they  can  in  the  atreeti  and  abwj 
the  docks.     Father  goes  to  tho  docks. 

**W.  J.,  agod  15.  Father  a  worthless  idle  sconndreL  They  haTO  samil 
children.  The  father  lies  in  hed  some  days,  sends  the  mother  to  beg,  and  the 
children  to  steal  Ho  at  othar  times  goes  out  to  pick  up  what  ha  caa.  Hia  hooM^ 
a  rendozvona  for  thieves. 

"  T.  H.,  aged  15,  onco  cunvictcd.     Father,  a  porter ;  is  a  widowar ;  has  thne 
childron.    When  inspector  called,  ho  had  boon  three  nights  absent  from 
Inquiry  about  him,  unsatisfactory. 

**  T.  J.,  agod  15,  three  times  convicted.     Stop-father.     The  mother  ia  a  < 
mman — does  not  look  after  her  children.    The  boy  earns  hia  liTinip  with  a 

Michael  C ,  with  wliom  ho  lives,  by  tumbling  in  the  streeta.    Hia  pazinti 

appear  comfortable. 

"D.  L.,  aged  12,  onco  convicted.  Paronts  drunkards.  Fkther  eoniinittad  te 
six  months  for  abusing  his  wife.  She  is  a  ihief,  and  encourages  har  ehildna  Is 
staaL     All  tho  family  bad. 

"  J.  B.,  aged  13,  t^v-ice  convicted.  Fathor  a  thief — ^now  transported.  Tha  bqf 
lives  with  his  mother. 

"E.  T.,  aged  16,  four  timos  convicted.  Parontii  dead.  Three  sistera  and  tfaii 
boy  left.  Two  of  the  sisters  married,  and  left  tho  responsibility  on  the  munarriii 
sister,  who  has  done  hor  best,  the  other  two  sisters  refusing  to  aid  ia  a^f 
way. 

^*  F.  B.,  aged  15,  four  times  couvictcd.  Mother,  an  industrious  woman,  goes  out 
sailing  mugs.  Father,  a  shoemaker,  but  seems  careless.  The  boy  ia  now  inoon^ 
gible,  which  has  arisen  no  doubt  from  the  fathor*s  apparent  ne^ganoa^  oo^pM 
with  the  fact  that  tho  street  is  a  pest- hole  of  thieves. 

"  W.  J.,  aged  10,  four  times  convicted.  Father  in  the  servica  of  tha  Tianpaihirt 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company.  Tho  children  are  allowed  to  ran  about  in  that 
bad  neighbourhood.     They  appear  to  be  sober  people. 

<*  J.  W.,  agod  IG,  four  times  convicted.  Cannot  find  this  boy's  paxaota  or  aaj  off 
Us  friends. 

M  W.  D.,  aged  IG,  four  times  convicted.  The  children  are  allowed  to  go  abo«&  the 
docks  to  pick  up  what  they  can.    Two  of  tho  children  are  now  in  gaoL** 

A  counterpart  to  this  is  a  list  of  the  same  data  of  '^notogioM 
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harbours  for  juveniles  of  both  sexes  ia  Liverpool,  fortj^siz  ki 
muBber."  While  th^se  exist  can  any  ttmount;  of  improvement  aireet 
the  progress  of  time  ?  Are  these  ehildrea  to  blame  who  have  aevti 
had  the  opportunity  which  every  young  person  in  the  realm  ought  to 
have^-of  learning  how  to  gain  an  honest  livings  and  to  know  kia 
duty  to  Grod  ami  man.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
returns:—^ 

'*  M.  H.  SDd  wifo,  fire  in  fuRily.  This  is  aIbo  a  thioring  family.  Thl«viiig  k 
thtir  stoek4»-trad0.  ThdohiUreitckTarade|»tointheart,andbi»hoiiMahiurbg«v 
far  tilioTaB,  whera  their  plunder  ia  readily  received. 

**  J.  C.  and  wife,  three  in  family,  thieving.  This  man,  his  wife,  and  family  are 
bad  afike.  The  children  are  convicted.  Receives  the  proceeds  of  theirs  an^ 
yoang  thiavee'  phmder  who  asuembla  in  his  den. 

**  J.  M.  and  wife,  loar  in  family,  thieving,  have  both  been  in  prison.  Thia 
ftDow  and  hia  wife  are  aa  ngly  in  their  faces  as  the  crimes  they  commit.  Thaoi- 
selves  thieves,  their  children  thieves,  and  they  receive  all  the  plunder  hronght  to 
their  house  by  thieves. 

**  J.  P.  and  w9e^  five  in  family.  Thieving.  Father  has  been  in  prison.  Thii 
wmm,  is  new,  or  has  been,  in  giud  lor  reoeiving ;  allows  his  children  to  go  with 
thieves,  which  seems  to  be  according  to  rule  in  Ben  Johnson  Street  To  be  decent 
in  that  street  would  be  irregular,  and  might  bring  down  the  censure  of  the  vaga- 
bonds. 

"  M.  and  wife,  three  in  family.  Thia  mtai  keeps  a  tramp  honse  for  yeoiig 
tikioves.  Hia  own  ehildien  mix  with  them,  and  somntimea  share  in  the  booty 
brought  m. 

**  M.  L.,  two  in  family.  Thieving.  This  woman  is  a  receiver  of  stolen  proper^ 
and  encourages  her  children  to  steaL 

*«B^  three  in  family.  This  man  not  only  encourages  his  daaghters  to  ataal» 
but  lives  idle  on  the  proceeds  of  their  plunder. 

**  G.  MeSL,  two  in  family.  This  girl  and  her  slater  left  their  parents*  honseik 
4  Gonrt,  Gay  Street,  who  are  bad,  and  first  encouraged  their  children  to  steal,  and 
thay  now  keep  a  notorious  house  for  young  thieves. 

"  VicK,  and  wife.  Mother  has  been  in  gaoL  This  man  and  woman  were  tha 
cause  of  their  daughters  becoming  thieves.    Mother  tried  for  felony. 

**  Mrs.  M.,  two  in  family.  This  woman  lives  on  thepLnnder  of  her  ehildiea,  and 
encourages  tbs  children  to  steal,  and  bring  the  plunder  to  her  house. 

**  N.  C.  and  wife,  three  in  family.  A  night  cellar  in  Banaster  Street  for  all  the 
vagabonds  in  the  neighbourhood.     No  distinction  between    his    children    and 


**  J.  St.  and  wife,  four  in  family.  Receiving.  Mother  in  prison.  Jatber  ia  bad 
health.  Mother,  with  the  aid  of  her  children^  keeps  open  a  cellar  for  receiving 
anything  stolen  by  her  children  or  others  at  the  docks." 

Nor  do  the  numbers  of  juveniles  in  the  Liverpool  gaol  materiallj 
decrease ;  we  cannot  expect  that  they  should  do  so  in  such  circum- 
stances. Isolated  individuals  who  are  sent  to  reformatories  may  be 
saved,  and  may  be  enabled  to  lead  an  honest  life  instead  of  that  of  a 
eoDvict,  but  the  mass  of  crime  remains  comparatively  untouohedy  and 
fcr  ever  recruited  by  new  additions.  In  November,  1862,  the 
Gbvemor  of  Liverpool  Gkw)!  states  in  his  report,  that  there  were 
committed  to  his  prison  during  the  last  year,  537  juvenile  offenders 
— 459  males,  78  females.  Of  these  onj^  108  were  sent  to  reforma- 
tories. In  1863,  there  were  562  committed,  and  only  122  sent  to 
reformatories.  As  Liverpool  has  always  taken  a  prominent  positicm 
in  the  reformatory  movement,  and  tbe  excellent  chaplain  of  the  gaol, 
Be¥.  T.  Carter,  has  home  an  active  share  in  it,  we  may  antidpata  stiU 
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more  unsatisfactorj  returns  from  the  whole  couiitrj.  The  Rer. 
W.  C.  Osbom,  Chaplain  of  Bath  Gaol,  states,  in  a  memorial  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  I860,  that  *'  during  the  last  three  yean  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  committed  to  prison  has  been  S1,75S 
(one-sixth  being  females),  of  whom  only  2,890  have  been,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  prison  time,  removed  to  reformatory  schools." 

Now,  in  making  these  statements,  we  would  not  be  understood  to 
advocate  a  practice  of  sending  joung  persons  to  reformatory  schoob 
for  trifling  offences,  and  thus  relieving  parents  from  the  responsibilitf 
of  taking  care  of  their  children,  and  training  them  in  the  way  thej 
should  go.  The  severance  of  the  tie  between  parents  and  children  is 
a  very  serious  proceeding,  which  should  not  be  resorted  to,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  for  the  protection  of  society,  and  for  tho  safety  of  the 
child.  But  we  contend  that  under  no  circumstances,  except  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  reformatory,  should  a  child  be  sent  to  prison ;  that 
where  it  appears  that  children  have  already  become  habitual  thievesi 
and  always  on  a  second  conviction,  they  should  be  sent  to  a  reforma* 
tory. 

But  the  practice  of  sending  boys  to  prison  for  trifling  oflTences  con- 
tinues in  full  force  in  large  towns ! 

What  is  to  become  of  these  two  '*  little  boys,"  whose  case  is  thus 
reported  in  the  Bristol  Daily  Fostj  December  12»  1863.  What 
can  a  month's  imprisonment  do  for  them  T 

"  Candidates  for  a  Reformatory. — Two  little  boys  were  charged  with  stealing  a 
piece  of  rope,  value  Is.  6dj  from  a  ship  in  Bathont  Baain,  the  property  o( 
G P .    The  yictims  carried  away  the  rope,  and  offered  it  for  aale  al 


tho  shop  of  Mr.  Famsworth,  marine  store  dealer ;  and  it  appeared  from  the  i 
ments  of  P.  S.  Hamilton,  that,  although  young  in  yoars,  they  were  adroit  thierMi 
They  were  sentenced  to  a  month's  hard  labour/* 

The  reason  is  not  stated  why  these  urcliin  thieves  were  not  sent  to 
a  reformatory.  Tho  facts  of  the  case  prove  that  they  had  not  proper 
parental  control  and  care.  A  month's  imprisonment  cannot  ondo  ths 
effects  of  a  long  period  of  lawless  liberty.  These  boys  are  most  osr- 
tainly  on  the  way  to  become  *'  convicts."  Such  cases  are  not  imeom- 
mon.  In  the  same  paper,  February  6,  1863,  we  find  a  similar  one^ 
though  here  the  boys  have  already  proved  that  the  imprisonment 
produced  no  reforming  effect  upon  them. 

"  Quay  Rangers  in  Trouble, — Three  boys,  named  J——,  P— -,  and  0  » 

were  charged  with  haying  a  quantity  of  rope  and  timber  in  their  posaeasion,  sap- 
posed  to  be  stolen.  *  Tho  prisoners  were  stopped  by  P.  0.  186,  with  the  rope  and  a 
ineoe  of  timber  near  the  Sea  Banks,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  it  had  baM 
ftolon  from  a  raft,  the  projpcrty  of  Messrs.  Barnes,  timber  merchants.  Tht 
prisoners,  who  had  been  previously  committed,  were  ea[ch  sentenced  to  a  months 
hard  Ubour." 

In  the  Bristol  weekly  papers  (Times  and  Mercury)  of  March  5, 
1864,  we  find  the  following  cases  of  imprisonment  of  boys  on  con- 
secutive days  : — 

"  Monday. — Rouben  D ,  a  boy,  was  charged  with  embezisling  the  monm 

ef  hii  master,  Mr.  H ,   dairyman,  Clifton.     Two  eaaea  wen  proved  m 
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which  he  had  miiappropriated  moiiey  ha  had  recaiYed,  and  he  was  camxnitted 
for  trial. 

"John  H ,  and  William  B ,  a  couple  of  the  disorderly  lads  who 

delight  in  ohstmcting  .the  thoroughfares,  and  annoying  females  on  Sunday 
eyenings,  were  fined  40f.  and  costs,  or  %  month's  imprisonment  with  hard 
labonr. 

»*  TWsdb^.— Thomas  F ^  a  lad,  residing  at  St.  George's,  Gloncestershire, 

charged  with  stealing  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  yalue  !«.,  the  property  of 

Robert  C ,  24,  West  Street,  St.  Phillip's,  was  committed  for  twenty-one 

days'  imprisonment. 

•*  Tr«iieM%.— David  T ^  and  Joseph  T ^  two  boys,  for  stealing  % 

cheese,  from  a  shop  in  Thomas  Street,  were  committed  for  two  montiis'  hard 
labonr  each. 

"  Thundcof, — ^The  two  boys,  P and  B ^  who  had  been  remanded  for 

stealing  cigars,  value  5#.,  the  property  of  John  S  ,  who  keeps  a  shop  in 

Maudlin  Street,  were  again  brought  up.  It  appeared  that  the  cigars  had  been 
taken  from  two  glass  cases,  and  since  the  lads  were  in  custody  12«.  worUi  of  cigars 

had  been  missed.     The  magistrates  discharged  P ^  as  they  thought  that  he 

might  have  been  induced  to  assist  in  the  robbery  by  his  companion,  whom  they 
sentenced  to  a  month's  hard  labour. 

"Three  boys,  named  W ,  Q ,  and  R ,  were  charged  with 

throwing   stones,  and  damaging  the  premises  of  Mr.  T of  Bed^inster. 

The  prisoners  had  broken  some  twelve  tiles  on  the  roof  of  Mr.  T 's  house, 

and  thoy  were  each  fined  2t.  and  costs,  or  three  days'  imprisonment." 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  system  of  juvenile  imprisonment  is 
that  candidates  are  prepared  for  the  conyict  prisons,  where  the  ex- 
pense to  the  country  is  about  £40  per  annum  jfor  each  inmate,  instead 
of  less  than  £20  in  a  reformatory,  when  ago  renders  a  change  of  life 
more  possible.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we  find  that  at  the  Bristol 
Quarter  Sessions  of  July  last,  two  brothers,  aged  respectively  24 
and  25  years,  were  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal  servitude.  The 
younger,  Charles,  had  commenced  his  career  with  one  month,  at  9 
years  of  age  ;  progressing  through  three  other  imprisonments.  The 
elder  brother  had  commenced  later,  at  13.  How  much  would  have 
been  saved  to  the  country  had  these  two  youths  been  early  arrested 
in  their  career. 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  check  the  imprison- 
ment of  children,  and  gradually  lead  to  its  discontinuance,  is  proved 
by  the  great  anxiety  shown  by  the  promoters  of  the  Industrial 
Schoob'  Act,  which  followed  so  soon  after  the  Reformatory  Schools' 
Act,  that  the  children  committed  to  these  should  not  have  the 
stigma  of  the  gaol  attached  to  them,  even  during  a  remand  or  tempo- 
raiy  delay  in  finding  a  schooL  This  is  still  more  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  alterations  in  that  Act,  made  by  a  subsequent  one  in  1861. 
In  this  it  is  provided  that  in  any  breach  of  the  law,  if  the  child  is 
under  12,  he  may  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  and  thus  being 
regarded  as  having  acted  ''  sans  discernement,"  and,  as  not  coming 
under  the  condition  of  ^'  capax  doliy*  according  to  the  common  law 
of  England.  Still  further  to  discourage  the  practice  of  sending 
children  to  prison,  it  is  also  provided  that  no  child  shall  be  sentenced 
to  an  industrial  school  who  has  already  been  sent  to  gaol.  By  a 
vigorous  working,  therefore,  of  this  Act,  most  of  the  cases  alluded 
to  might  have  been  preserved  from  swelling  the  criminal  plass  of 
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the  commanity,  and  even  the  refonnatorieB  be  gfadiiallj  diminiihed 

in  numbers.  The  boy  who  is  the  subject  of  the  following  panigra|A 
had  been  frequently  during  the  last  year  before  the  bench  for  pettf 
delinquencies,  and  as  the  companion  of  thieves ;  he  had  a  widowed 
and  bed- ridden  mother  who  could  not  control  him,  and  no  privale 
efforts  had  been  successful  in  keeping  him  at  school.  Btzt  he  wis 
not  sent  to  an  iudusU-ial  school ;  in  the  spring  he  was  committed  fir 
three  months  to  gaol  ;  'his  future  character  was  then  stamped  on  hii^ 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  the  greater  expense  both  to  the  Groven- 
ment  and  to  the  magistrates  of  sending  him  to  a  reformatory,  if  he  h 
to  escape  a  convict  prison. 

"  Fdony  in  Thomas  Street. — A  boy,  13  years  of  age,  nomod  M jWrnschugid 

■with  Htealing  a  coat,  value  55^  the  property  of  GhioleB  T ^   The  complniiiiil 

had  left  his  c^at  in  a  cart  in  Mr.  B — - — *b  yard,  Thomas  Street,  and  the  prigOBV 

-was  Bocn  by  a  lad  named  B to  take  the  coat  and  nm  off  with  it  in  the  dzne- 

tion  of  BriBtol  Bridge.  Three  other  urchins  were  in  compaoy  with  the  accTid, 
and  ho,  in  his  defence),  alleged  that  they  induced  him  to  cany  off  the  gamMBt 

B said  that  he  had  before  detected  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of  Bteafing,  and 

he  'was  then  trying  to  purloin  a  rope  from  a  pair  of  tmcks.  The  accused  ii  m 
orphan,  and  the  bench  sentenced  him  to  twenty-one  days'  hard  labour,  and  at  Hm 
expiration  of  that  time  to  go  to  Kingswood  Reformatory  for  three  yean.*— 
Aug.  27,  1864,  Brutd  Post. 

And  this  boy  has  already  companions  who  have  kd  him,  or  whan 
he  has  tempted  into  crime.  They  are  at  huge,  ready  to  lead  «n  eone 
one  else,  or  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  next  had  boy,  ^ho  lucf 
them  into  his  snare. 

What  then  remains  for  the  goyemment  to  do  in  order  to  giwe 
full  effect  to  present  enactments,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  jnve- 
nile  crime  ? 

The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has  proved  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  from  magistrates,  tv^hen  children  are  brought  before  them, 
to  weigh  all  the  varied  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  respecting 
their  disposal.  There  can  bo  no  general  system  adopted  without 
legal  enactments.  Some  magistrates  may  be  disposed  too  readily  to 
send  children  to  reformatory  and  industrial  schools ;  others  may  not 
have  attended  to  the  subject,  and  be  too  unwilling  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
short  and  ready  way  to  send  a  boy  to  prison,  and  this  is  therefive 
often  done  without  consideration  of  the  future  consequences.  The 
uext  time  he  appears  before  the  bench  the  boy  receives  another 
short  sentence,  and  thus  the  same  course  is  repeated  which  has  so 
long  been  deprecated  ;  he  may  not  be  remembered,  and  other  magis- 
trates may  be  fitting. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  always  in  the  }>ower  of  magistrates  to 
deliver  over  children  to  their  parents  for  chastisement,  or  to  caution 
and  disclmrgc  tlicm.  A  child  may  also  be  remanded  for  further  con- 
sideration of  his  case,  and  examination  of  his  circumstances.  If  he 
has  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor  which  indeed  requires  ooxree- 
tion,  but  which  docs  not  imply  serious  wickedness,  let  him  be  handed 
over,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  higher  classes,  to  parental  chastise- 
menti    the  father    being  warned    tliat  a   repetition  of   such  mis- 
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dmaanor,  «r  vontiMMd  noj^t  tsf  kit  child,  will  be  Allowed  with 
serious  coDsequeaoes.  If  the  ohiid  ku  been  previously  coBTicted,  or 
is  proved  to  be  habitually  in  a  state  of  incipient  crime  or  transgres- 
sion, coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act,  let 
him  be  sentenoed  to  one,  the  parent  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
utmost  his  means  will  allow,  towards  his  maintenance.  The  child 
liiereby  will  have  no  iiaint  of  crinw  affixed  to  kim,  and  after  good 
training  of  a  few  years  will  probably  come  out  a  hard-working  \Mf^ 
easUy  finding  employment.  Should  the  case  be  still  more  serious, 
the  reformatories  can  receive  him.  This,  indeed,  involved  a  previous 
imprisonment,  but  being  followed  by  the  school,  the  character  ob- 
tained from  that,  will  decide  his  future  prospects  in  life.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  reibrmatory  would  be  far  less  to  the  Government  than  a 
oontiaued  oareer  of  crime,  terminating  in  penal  servitude. 

Let,  then,  the  Grovemment  be  memorialised  to  pass  a  short  Ad^ 
simply  dedarmg  it  unlawful  any  longer  to  imprison  young  p^-soas 
under  the  age  cf  fourteen,  except  preparatory  to  a  reformatory.  Tke 
{Nwsing  of  suck  an  Act  would  place  children  in  their  true  «nd  just 
position,  as  those  who  are  to  be  cared  for,  protected,  and  controUed. 
Tke  Te^Kmsibility  of  the  child  would  be  directly  thrown  oa  the 
parents,  on  whom  the  duty  really  devolves.  In  default  of  these,  or 
in  case  of  Ikeir  not  fiilfiUing  their  duty,  the  charge  would  fall  <m 
society,  to  whom  the  child  has  a  right  to  look  for  protection. 

Such  a  law  would  relieve  the  magistrates  from  a  frequent  gainful 
duty,  and  would  thus  free  the  rising  generation  from  a  stain  whic/k 
^ey  at  present  receive  owing  to  the  fault  of  others ;  it  would  also 
enable  the  benevolent  intentions  of  l^e  legislature  to  be  fulfilled,  by 
tke  Christian  mem  and  women  who  willingly  undertake  the  charge 
confided  to  them  of  striving  to  save  these  m«ral  orphans. 


Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in    Yorkshire^   By  the 
Rev.  X  Fish,  M.A.,  Castle  Howard  RefonnStory. 

There  are  in  Yorkshire  seven  reformatories  for  the  reception  of 
youthful  criininais  under  tSic  statute  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86.  Four  are 
for  boys,  and  three  for  girls.  One  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  are  &r 
Roman  Catholic  children.  The  number  which  the  whole  are  capable 
of  containix^  is,  boys,  463  ;  girls,  128  ;  distributed  thus — 


CalderFarm       ..«        

Ctstle  Howard 

Adel  

Market  Weighton  (R.  Catholic) 

Total        


BOTS. 

116 
76 
60 

212 

"IS 


Wakefield  

l>(mcaster  

Sheffield  (Roman  Catholic) 

Total 


Qtkim. 
...  25 
...  50 
...    58 

..•"iS 


The  number  under  detention  in  the  end  of  August  last  was,  bojs 
423,  exclusive  of  58  out  on  licence,  and  girls  222. 
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The  number  of  youthful  offenders,  committed  to  prison  in  Toik- 
shire  in  the  year  ended  September  29,  1863, 


Boys       495 

vTiriB  •••  •••  •■•  a*«  •••  cJft 

Total       679 

The  average  number  committed  during  the  three  years,  1861. 
1862,  and  1863,  was— 

Boys       479 

Girls       98 

Total       672 

For  what  proportion  of  these  commitments  provision  ought  to  be 
made  in  reformatories  opinions  are  not  yet  agreed.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  of  boys  about  forty  per  cent.,  or  two-fifths  of  those 
committed  to  prison,  is  a  sufficient  proportion  to  be  sent  to  a  reform- 
atory ;  in  other  words,  that  a  short  imprisonment,  or  other  brief  bnt 
sharp  punishment,  is  suflicient  to  deter  about  sixty  per  cent,  from  a 
repetition  of  criminal  acts,  and  so  far  to  reform  them. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  best  average  term  of  detention 
within  a  reformatory  is,  for  boys,  about  three  years.  I  say  within 
the  reformatory,  because  I  think  the  sentence  should  be  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  years,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  a  licence  to  reside  without  the  reformatory  for  some  lime  before 
the  sentence  expires. 

Supposing  the  average  annual  number  of  committals  to  continue 
at  the  present  figure,  and  my  view  of  the  number  to  be  sent  and  the 
term  for  which  they  should  be  detained  be  correct,  there  would 
appear  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much,  reformatory  accom- 
modation for  boys  as  Yorkshire  requires. 

The  case  of  the  girls  is  very  ditiferent.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
every  girl  committed  to  prison,  whose  age,  &c.,  is  suitable,  should  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory.  The  girl  offender  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
worse  child  tlian  the  boy,  and  is  likely  to  be  much  more  in  need  of 
the  training  of  a  reformatory.  I  do  not  know  what  is  found  by  the 
managers  of  girls*  schools  to  bo  the  best  term  of  detention  within  the 
reformatory,  but  if  three  years,  then  there  should  be  provision  for 
three  times  the  number  of  the  annual  commitments,  or  279,  whereas 
the  present  actual  accommodation  is  only  128.  The  Catholic  girk' 
reformatory  at  Sheffield  is  now  in  course  of  enlargement  to  receive 
100,  or  forty-seven  more  than  its  prei<ent  number,  which  will  bring 
the  provision  up  to  175,  leaving  a  want  of  reformatory  accommodation 
for  girls  in  the  county  of  upwards  of  100.  Even  if  a  considerable 
reduction  from  my  estimate  of  the  provision  required  be  made,  I 
think  there  will  remain  a  deficiency  which  I  would  earnestly  com- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  county. 

It  is,  of  course  well  known  that  reformatories  are  to  some  extent 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally 
known  that  contributions  from  the  local  rates  are  now  made  in  their 
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aid  over  the  whole  area  of  this  county.  The  West  Riding  and  the 
Borough  of  Leeds  contribute  at  the  rate  of  Is.  Gd,  per  head  per  week. 
The  North  and  East  Hidings  and  all  the  boroughs  within  them, 
together  with  the  City  of  York,  contribute  1*.  per  head  per  week . 

The  Yorkshire  reformatories  have  all  received  high  encomiums 
from  H.M.  Inspector,  and  the  ascertained  results  of  their  operations 
are  satisfactory.  Of  197  boys  discharged  from  them  during  three 
years  ended  December  31,  1863,  only  30,  or  a  trifle  over  15  per  cent, 
have  been  reconvicted  of  crime.  Of  girls  discharged  during  the 
same  period  only  2  out  of  26  have  been  reconvicted. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  action  between  these  several  institutions,  nor  do  I  know 
that  that  would  bo  desirable;  but  I  should  bo  glad,  as  the  superinten- 
dent of  one  of  them,  to  have  some  more  frequent  opportunities  of  com- 
munication with  the  managers  of  the  other  schools,  such  as  would  be 
afforded  by  an  occasional  conference  of  the  whole  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  and  the  general  reform- 
atory interest  might  be  benefited  thereby.  I,  of  course,  only  speak 
for  myself  when  I  add  that  there  are  three  chief  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reformatory  management,  viz.,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  offences  committed  in  a  re- 
formatory, the  present  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  licence,  and 
the  entire  absence  of  provision  for  those  found  to  be  incorrigible 
by  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  reformatory.  The  mention  of  these 
opprobria  of  the  reformatory  system  may  seem  unnecessary  in  this 
Section,  to  many  of  whose  frequenters  they  have  unfortunately  been 
long  familiar ;  my  only  excuse  is  that  they  still  remain,  and  that  to 
be  always  silent  is  not  the  way  to  remove  them.  I  am  persuaded 
that  united  and  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  managers  would 
soon  make  them  things  only  to  be  remembered  and  not  endured. 

There  are,  I  believe,  only  four  schools  in  Yorkshire  certified  under 
the  Industrial  Schools'  Act,  viz.,  at  York,  Hull,  Leeds,  and  Bradford. 
I  have  only  seen  the  York  and  Hull  Schools,  neither  of  which,  as 
yet,  quite  reaches  the  efficiency  desired  by  the  promoters  of  the  Act, 
although  both  are  in  a  fair  way  of  improvement.  The  Hull  school 
is  about  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  more  room  being  its  greatest 
desideratum. 

I  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  children  whom  it 
would  be  desirable  to  place  in  industrial  schools.  In  view  of  the 
number  of  vagrant  children  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  ragged 
children  in  towns,  I  imagine  it  to  be  pretty  large.  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  frequent  applications  made  to  me,  by  persons  desirous 
of  rescuing  such  children,  for  advice  as  to  the  best  manner  of  treat- 
ing them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  these  children  the 
criminal  class  is  mainly  recruited.  It  would  be  a  great  public 
benefit  if  they  were  placed  and  educated  in  industrial  schools.  If 
this  work  is  to  be  done  several  schools  besides  those  mentioned  will 
be  needed.  There  is  at  present  considerable  apathy  on  the  subject, 
owing,  not  altogether  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  benevolent  per- 
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sons  upon  whom  the  organisation  and  management  of  such  schooli 
would  fall,  nor  to  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  magistrates  to 
use  the  powers  of  the  Act,  but  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  purely  tentative,  and  its  operation  limited 
to  so  short  a  period. 
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iPrestHmt. 

The  Riqht  Hon.  Sib  Jax es  P.  Wildx, 

Judge  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Court  of  Probate. 

Sib  Walteb  CBorroN,  G.B.  I     A.  J.  Stephiits,  Ebq.,  Q.C,  LLJ). 

G.  Leekan,  Esq.,  Alderman.  I      Col.  Smtth,  M.P. 

Ebnst  Emil  Wendt,  Esq. 

5ccretartt8.  £ocaI  ^tcrrtarini. 

G.  Habbt  Palmer,  Esq.,  MJl.  |  William  Gbat,  Esq. 

Abthub  Rtland,  Esq.  I  T.  S.  Noble,  Esq. 

Abthub  J.  WiLUAxs,  Esq.  |  Joseph  Wilkiksoh,  Esq. 

In  this  Department  are  discussed  the  Science  of  Jorisprudence  and  the  Amead- 
ment  of  the  Law ;  including  the  Principles  of  Law  and  Legislation,  Comparative 
Jurisprudence,  International  Law,  Municipal  Civil  Law,  and  Criminal  Lav. 
together  with  the  treatment  of  Criminals. 


SUM1VLA.RY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  questions  were  discussed  in  the  Department: 

1. — Are  the   Laws  of  Real  Property  in   the  Three  Parts  of  th« 

United  Kingdom  respectively,  in  their  substance  and  tenden^, 

suited  to  the  present  Condition  of  Society  ?  and  if  not,  hoiw 

should  they  he  improved  ? 

2.— On  what  Principle  should  the  Law  deal  with  Qnestions  of 

Responsibility  and  Mental  Competence  in  Civil  and  Criminal 

Cases  respectively  ? 

3.—* Whether  any,  and  what,  Ameliorations  can  be  introduced  into 

the  Institution  and  Conduct  of  Criminal  Prosecutions  t 
A  Section  of  the  Department  dealt  with  the  Treatment  pf  Criminals 
and  the   Reformatory  System,  and  discussed  the  following  spedal 
question : 

4. — Can  a  uniform  system  of  Penal  Discipline  be   established  in 

County  Gaols  ?  and  if  so,  in  what  way  ? 
Another  Section  dealt  ^vith  the  subject  of  General  Average,  and 
discussed  the  Dnift  of  a  Bill  submitted  by  the  International  General 
Average  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  in  the  Department  :— 

"  On  the  History  of  Real  Property  Law."    By  Charles  Neote^  M.P. 
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"  On  the  Real  Property  Law  of  Scotland."    By  Robert  Stuart, 

Barrister-at-Law. 
"  A  Proposal  for  a- new  Court  of  Probate,  Matrimonial,  Maritime 
and  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction."     By  George   W.   Hastings, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
^<  On  the  Lnportance  of  Upholding  and  Extending  the  Jurisdiction 
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THE   LAWS   OP   REAL  PBOPERTT.* 

Are  the  Laws  of  Real  Property  in   the   Three  Parts  of  the . 
United  Kingdom  respectively y  in  their  substance  and  tendency, 
suited  to  the  present  condition  of  Society  f  and,  if  not,  how 
should  they  be  improved  f 

In  addition  to  the  papers  on  this  question  by  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers,  Mr.  Dansoii,  and  Mr.  Urlin,  printed  at  pp.  117,  129,  143. 

Mr.  Neate  read  a  paper  on  the  "  History  of  the  Law  of  Entail 
and  Strict  Settlement,"  of  which  the  purport  was  to  show  that  the 
present  law  was  not  so  much  a  remnant  of  feudal  fetters,  as  it  was  an 
abridgment  of  feudal  liberties.  Such  restrictions  upon  alienation  as 
existed  in  this  country  under  the  feudal  system,  previous  to  the 
statute  De  Donis,  were  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord,  and  not 
for  the  protection  of  the  issue,  and  were  not  in  fact  enforced,  except 
as  against  those  who  held  directly  from  the  Crown,  as  is  already  shown 
by  the  language  of  the  statute  Quia  Emptores,  18  Ed.  L,  which  is 
sometimes  erroneously  referred  to  as  conferring  the  right  of  aliena- 
tioD,  whereas  in  truth  it  only  subjected  that  right  to  a  new  condition. 


*  See  Traruaetums,  1857,  80-91;  1858,  131;  1859,184.202;  1860,  217-238; 
1861, 147-185,  243 ;  1862|  168,  219-225 ;  1863, 180,  249. 
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Tho  statute  De  Donis,  13  Ed.  L,  did,  it  is  true,  intorpose,  for  tha 
first  time,  a  restriction  expressly  for  tho  benefit  of  the  issue ;  bat 
tho  history  of  tho  previous  attempts  to  confine  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  taker,  lead  to  the  couclusios 
that  the  primary  object,  even  of  the  statute  De  Donis,  was  the  protee- 
tion  of  the  lord's  right  of  escheat,  or  reversion,  as  it  came  to  be  called 
after  the  statute.  Whatever  the  reason  of  the  statute,  its  ixnportanee 
and  effect  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  We  are  led  to  suppose  from 
the  language  of  Blackstone  that  the  great  bulk  of  tho  landed  propeitj 
which  was  held  by  the  barons  and  knights  (the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
that  day)  was  subjected  to  the  fetters  of  entail,  but  a  little  reference 
to  the  law  of  that  day  will  show  that  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case.  In  the  first  place,  the  simplicity  of  the  common  law  did  not 
admit  of  a  father  settling  land  upon  his  son  (or  upon  anyone),  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reserve  to  himself  the  enjoyment  for  life.  WW 
ever  he  gave  ho  had  to  give  out  and  out,  and  though  no  doubt 
fathers  did  often  do  this  with  a  part  of  their  estate,  as  a  provision  on 
marriage,  they  were  not  likely  to  do  it  with  the  greater  part ;  and 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  larger  portion  of  tho  property  of  the 
country  continued  to  bo  alienable,  from  the  frequency  of  gifts  in 
mortmain,  after  the  statute  De  Donis^  and  still  more  from  the 
general  practice  of  conveying  land  to  uses  ;  and,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  use  itself  might  have  l)een  entailed,  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  generally  done,  for  the  statute  of  inei 
speaks  of  the  power  of  making  wills  as  the  most  prevalent'  erU 
arising  from  uses,  and  that  power  would  not  have  existed  in  the  case 
of  an  entail.  The  law  of  entail,  whatever  the  extent  of  its  applici- 
tion,  remained  in  fiill  force  for  about  200  years,  when  it  was  virtatUj 
declared  by  the  judges  in  Taltarem*s  case,  that  an  entail  could  be 
barred  by  a  recovery — that  is,  a  judgment  in  a  fictitious  action  to 
which  the  tenant  in  tail  was  made  a  party — but  the  little  stir  which 
this  change  of  the  law  appeal's  to  have  made  at  the  time  is  a 
further  proof  of  the  absence  of  any  general  system  of  entail 
The  legislature  appears  to  have  acquiesced  without  a  struggle  in  thii 
manifest  invasion  of  the  old  statute  De  Donis  by  legal  contrivance, 
and  not  long  afterwards  they  themselves  by  a  new  statute  of  their 
own,  carried  to  a  greater  length  tlie  facility  of  barring  entails ;  that  is, 
by  tho  statute  of  fines,  first  passed  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  TIL  fat  the 
purpose  apparently  of  securing  doubtful  titles,  and  aftei  v.  tirds  ex- 
tended, in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  barring  of  the  issue  in  tail 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  its  effect  is  confined  to  the  issue,  which 
makes  the  statute  of  all  the  more  significance,  as  a  proof  how  little 
tho  legislature  had  then  adopted,  that  which  has  become  the  principle 
of  our  modern  law,  the  protection  of  the  son  against  the  father. 
For  some  time  after  Edward  IV.,  and  indeed  down  to  the  times  of 
Charles  II.  a  greater  freedom  of  alienation  appears  to  have  prevailed 
than  had  existed  before,  or  has  existed  since ;  and  tho  efiTect  of  this 
freedom — coupled  with  other  causes — was  the  growth  of  that  clasfl^ 
or  classes,  of  gentry  and  yeomanry  which  withstood  the  attempted 
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tyranny  of  Charles  I.  Since  that  time  the  fetters  of  entail  have 
been  generally  re-imposed  in  a  less  binding  form  in  the  shape  of 
family  settlement,  by  which  the  estate  tail,  being  split  into  two  parts 
— namely,  a  life  estate  in  the  father,  with  a  remainder  in  tail  to  the 
eldest  son — could  only  be  barred,  at  least  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
father,  by  his  concurrence  with  the  son  in  a  common  recovery,  or 
in  the  mode  of  assurance  now  substituted  for  it.  But  if  the  sou 
survives  the  father  without  concurring  in  the  settlement  of  the 
estate,  he  becomes  tenant  in  tail,  on  possession,  that  is,  absolute 
owner,  subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  signing  a  special  form  of  deed 
to  exercise  his  right.  This  is  commonly  prevented  by  the  re- 
settlement of  the  estate  on  the  marriage  of  the  son  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  by  which  the  estate  of  the  son  is  cut  down  to 
an  estate  for  life,  and  the  estate  tail  is  put  off  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. What  is  called  the  rule  of  perpetuation  does  not  admit  of  any 
greater  restriction  upon  the  right  of  alienation  than  is  provided  by 
this  mode  of  settlement  ;  but  even  this  modified  restriction  is  the 
result  of  the  different  contrivances  of  heirship — ingeniously  devised 
in  oppositioD,  as  Mr.  Neate  attempted  to  show,  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  law,  and  the  apparent  intention  of  the  legislature. 


Mr.  Robert  Stuart  read  a  paper  on  the  laws  of  Scotland  as 
affecting  the  sale  of  land.  The  law  of  purchase  and  sale  of  land  in 
that  country  was  no  further  advanced  now  than  was  that  of  Eng- 
land in  1635.  It  was  true  that  an  Act  was  passed  in  1848  with  the 
view  of  remedying  the  existing  evil,  but  that  Act  was  but  a  permis- 
sive invasion  of  1685.  He[con tended  generally  for  the  emancipation 
of  land  from  feudal  tenure,  and  for  the  assimilation  of  the  Scottish 
and  English  laws,  especially  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  title  in 
Scotland  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  England. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  John  Hodokin  :  I  will  first  advert  to  one  or  two  points  of  a  practical 
character  in  Mr.  Urlin's  paper.  The  views  expressed  by  him  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  reducing  all  the  tenures  eventually  to  that  of  freehold  or  fee-simple,  as  to 
the  limitation  of  the  rule  with  regard  to  attestation  of  wills,  and  as  to  tiie  e£fect 
of  subsequent  marriage  in  the  revocation  of  any  will  previously  executed,  appear 
to  mo  to  be  well  worthy  of  consideration.  With  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the 
right  of  bringing  actions  to  reduce  wills,  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of 
further  reducing  the  gross  period.  There  may  indeed  be  some  advantage  in 
reducing  the  period  for  tho  accrual  of  successive  rights,  but  I  think  the  gross 
period  of  forty  years — seeing  tho  necessity  of  it  is  so  mainly  dependent  on  the 
probable  duration  of  human  life— could  not  safely  bo  shortened.  I  think  the 
rule  Viyilantibus  rum  dormientibus  jura  suhveniunt,  might  be  still  further  carried 
out  in  regard  to  this  subject.  Tho  suggestions  for  the  conversion  of  copyhold 
into  freehold  aro  already  in  some  degree  mot  by  the  operation  of  the  Enfranchise- 
ment Acts,  although  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  process  should  bo  still  further 
accelerated ;  and  in  regard  to  that  matter  the  remarks  of  our  able  and  lamented 
colleague,  Mr.  Senior,  were  particularly  appropriate  as  describing  the  thing  in 
mathematical  formula,  showing  that  the  parts  are  not  equal  to  the  whole,  and 
that  what  the  one  party  lost  the  other  did  not  gain.  I  do  not  concur  in  tho 
suggestion  that  tho  law  should  provide  for  the  posthumous  child.  However 
inviting  that  idea  may  be  to  the  affection  of   parents,  I  think  it  a  dangerous 
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propo.^ ;  and  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  The  notices  which  ve 
have  had  of  the  supposed  evil.*  of  the  English  system  relate  partly,  pcrbsa 
principally,  to  the  mimerchantaMo  character  of  the  land,  and  to  the  fact  t'ti: 
it  \a  not  within  reach  of  ao  juisitif^n  by  the  poor  man.  Xow  on  this  point  5:me 
of  the  pa])ei-s,  especially  that  of  the  Pi-ofessor  of  Political  Economy  at  Osfori 
treated  the  mattor  too  murh  in  the  way  of  an  appeal  to  class  feeling:.  I  beiiete 
it  would  be  found  that,  even  if  we  swept  away  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniniR, 
and  if  we  removed  many  of  those  obstacles  and  expen.^cs  connected  with  t^ 
transfer  of  land,  still  the  poor  man  would  not  and  could  not  be  an  acquirer  of  bad 
to  any  great  extent.  There  is  at  least  one  strong  reason  in  support  of  this  riew. 
that  if  we  removed  all  those  obstructions  in  the  way  of  simplicity,  eecurity,  ud 
cheapness  of  title,  wo  should  simply  raise  the  market-price  of  land.  With  tha 
increase  in  the  price  of  land,  wo  should  of  course  increase  the  one  great  difficohy 
in  the  way  of  the  poor  man's  acquisition  of  it,  namely  that  it  is  the  least  profitabk 
of  all  investments.  However  abundant  land  may  be  in  the  colonies,  in  Engla&l 
it  is  necessarily  dear,  for  it  is  limited  in  extent,  and  those  who  desire  it  and  ciB 
buy  it  aro  constantly  increasing  in  nimibcr.  There  may  be  exceptional  caiei 
through  the  operation  of  the  allotment  system,  and  building  or  land  societieft,  iot 
as  a  rule  investment  in  land  is  miremunerative  and  therefore  aristocratic,  t 
luxury  in  which  no  one  can  indulge  imless  ho  has  ample  means  to  spare.  Thftt, 
however,  does  not  render  it  unimportant  to  endeavour  to  give  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  every  reasonablo  opportunity  of  making  investments  in  bod 
should  they  desire  it ;  and  that  necessitates  our  consideration  of  the  laws  of  entafl 
and  primogeniture,  as  well  as  of  the  technical  obstructions  connected  with  tiileE. 
With  regard  to  the  law  of  entail  we  have  had  some  rather  new  views  expressed 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  statutes  De  donis  and  Quia  emptorts.  But  notwithsuod- 
ing  all  we  have  heard,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  i*  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  law 
of  entail  itself,  but  the  law  of  settlement,  and  still  moro  the  class  feelings  of  tbe 
upper  aristocracy,  that  aro  the  main  causes  of  the  difiicidty.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that,  vritli  our  mixed  constitution,  and  with  the  importance  of  permanence  in 
the  holding  of  the  bnd,  we  ought  either  to  sweep  away  tho  law  of  entail  or  tlu 
law  of  settlement,  but  it  is  ]x>s>ible  that  the  Liw  of  land  should  in  that  respect  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  tho  law  of  personalty.  This  middle  course  mi^ 
not  be  incompatible  with  the  mixed  necessities  of  the  ca^e.  There  was  one  viev 
expressed  with  which  I  could  not  at  all  sympathise,  that  the  settling  power,  sad 
especially  tho  testamentary  })ower,  should  only  go  to  the  extent  of  giving  absohte 
interests.  But  would  any  ono  consent  that  that  proposal  made  as  to  the  land  sboold 
apply  to  money  ?  "Would  a  successful  trader,  who  h'ad  acquired  a  large  property,  con- 
sent tliat  his  tef^tamentary  power  should  be  confined  to  an  absolute  interest,  that 
if  ho  gavo  anything  to  his  widow  it  must  be  an  absolute  iutcrest,  and  tluit  he 
could  not  give  a  life  interest }  Yet  this  was  the  pm-port  of  the  suggestion  mode. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  any  arrangement  that  would  give  to  tho  owners  of  property 
loss  power  of  regulating  the  settlement  of  it  by  the  exigencies  of  their  families  thu 
that  which  they  already  possess,  and  which  no  one  purposes  to  take  from  then 
with  regard  to  money,  which  would  meet  with  the  approval  either  of  the  con- 
scienco  or  intellect  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  primogaoitnrc 
I  should  not  at  all  bo  prepared  to  infringe  upon  it.  I  think  that  the  entirely  free 
disposition  by  testament  or  otherwise  is  to  a  fair  extent  a  practical  guard  agaimt 
it,  but  I  am  nevertheless  aware  of  the  force  of  the  remark  that  if  the  legislatnrv 
were  to  abolish  it,  it  would  givo  a  character  to  the  feeling  of  men  making  a  final 
disposition  of  their  property.  I  think  that  would  act  in  a  right  direction,  but  it 
would  bo  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price  in  the  present  condition  of  the  conntxy. 
I  am  aware  of  tho  very  different  feeling  that  prevails  in  Franco,  chiefly  by  rvssoD 
of  the  intolerable  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  country  by  tho  old  aristocracy.  I  have 
had  opportunity  of  conversing  with  eminent  jurists,  and  also  with  men  of  property 
in  France,  and  I  find  tho  feeling  there  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  feeling  here. 
In  a  conversation  I  had  some  years  ago  with  a  large  proprietor  in  France,  he  said 
that  France  would  boar  the  destruction  of  her  political  liberty  more  readily  than 
she  would  bear  tho  infractiun  of  that  equality  which  they  soy  is  essential  to 
justice.  And  oven  \sith  regard  to  tho  smalf  portion  over  which  the  Kmcb 
law  gives  the  testator  the  power  of  disposal,  the  feeling  is  so  strong  for  equality 
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that,  if  a  father  wero  to  give  the  qmtite  disposibih  to  his  eldest  son  in  order  to 
make  his  portion  larger,  it  would  bo  thought  that  ho  had  sinned  in  his  grave, 
and  the  wife,  having  almost  always  her  separate  property,  would  try  to  hoard  up 
her  resources  so  that  her  quotite  disposibile  should  be  given  to  the  other  children. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fisher  ;   I  believe  the  feudal  system  was  properly  a  holding  of  the 
land  by  the  king  for  the  purposes  of  the  st-ate.    The  monarch  was  allowed  to  possess 
the  right  of  disposal  of  landed  property,  which  he  gave  to  those  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  wars,  as  the  rewards  of  their  services.     The  property  in  land,  as  it 
passed  to  the  feudal  owner,  was  burdened  with  the  support  of  the  armies  of  the 
state,  and  the  land  was  bestowed  upon  the  original  owner  and  held  by  him  as  a 
benefice.     It  was  not  originally  descendable  from  father  to  son,  but,  at  the  death 
of  the  holder,  it  reverted  to  the  king  to  be  disjwsed  of  by  him.     The  fees  given  by 
the  Crown  to  the  original  lords  were  not  disposable  by  will,  and  could  not  be  seized 
by  creditors.     Consequently  the  holder  had  purely  a  life-interest.      The  heir, 
whoever  he  was,  did  not  possess  until  investiture  took  place,  and  a  year's  rent 
became  the  property  of  the  Crown  under  the  title  of  primary  seisin.     That  was 
the  law  up  to  Taltarum's  case,  and  so  far  from  the  Crown  being  against  the  law,  as 
decided  in  that  case,  the  Crown  influenced  the  judges  so  as  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  nobility.     It  was  not  until  land  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  individual  property 
of  the  owner,  that  a  devise  was  granted  and  questions  of  descent  arose.     One  of 
the  papers  says  that  every  man  should  got  the  fruit  of  his  labour.     As  a  general 
maxim  that  is  correct,  but  when  you  come  to  land,  docs  it  apply  ?    How  then  does 
the  heir  of  the  land  become  entitled  to  the  property  erected  upon  it  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  man  who  mado  the  outlay  ?     Almost  all  our  writors  have  held  that 
the  possession  of  land  is  a  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ;  that 
the  possessor  came  into  it  with  the  free  consent  of  the  community,  and  got  a 
general  retainer  to  use  that  wealth  for  the  public  good;     Now  I  believe  if  that 
principle  were  always  carried  out,  such  questions   as  we  are  discussing  to-day 
would  never  arise.     Mr.  Dansou  drew  a  good  distinction  between  property  in  hind 
and  in  houses,  but  he  forgot  the  idea  that  property  in  houses  was  the  representa- 
tive of  labour.     Take  Coleridge's  idea — it  was  this  ;  The  land  itself  never  was  nor 
could  be  property,  for  property  means  the  result  of  man's  labour.     God  gave  the 
land  of  the  coimtry  to  the  people  of  the  coimtry,  that  is  the  principle  of  the  gift ; 
the  government  of  the  count ly  distributed  that  land  to  the  people  in  different 
proportions,  that  comes  within  the  process  of  law.     But  what  is  law  ?     Law  is  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  it  is  only  by  expression  of  that  will  that 
land  is  held.     Mr.  Mill  says,  whenever  the  possession  of  land  is  inexpedient,  it  is 
unjust.     Now  if  the  possessor  of  the  land  refuses  to  give  a  lease,  or  if  he  couples 
it  with  conditions  to  the  effect  that  the  fertihty  of  the  soil  should  not  be  developed 
— all  these  operate  against  the  welfare  of  society.     If  the  tenant  lays  out  his 
capital,  which  is  merely  accumulated  labotir,  on  the  land,  what  reason  is  there 
that  he  should  not  receive  compensation  for  it  ?     That  question  imderlies  the 
question  of  lease,  for  every  lease  has  in  it  that  condition.     But  is  there  any  law, 
natural  or  divine,  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  one  man  is  entitled  to  labour  for 
another  without  any  compensation  ?     Mr.  Danson  lays  it  down  that  the  law  gives 
to  a  man  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  but  is  that  giving  a  man  the  fruit  of  his  labour 
that  he  cannot  get  the  land  on  any  other  terms  but  that  the  fruit  of  his  labour 
shall  revert  to  another  ?     There  wan  a  question  raised  as  to  the  power  of  the  poor 
man  to  purchase  land.     In  Franco  the  capitalist  cannot  buy  against  the  poor  man, 
and  there  are  4,000  men  working  on  their  own  properties  of  not  more  than  eight 
acres.     And  are  tho  labouring  classes  here  less  able  to  purchase  land?     And 
when  you  see  that  the  cost  of  cereal  produce  and  of  animal  produce  is  increasing 
in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  tho  population,  and  that  the  growth  of  com  and  the 
production  of  moat  are  decreasing,  you  may  then  say,  why  is  it  that  the  English 
system  is  not  equal  to  the  French  ?     It  may,  I  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim 
that  as  you  consolidate  farms  and  increase  the  size  of  holdings,  so  surely  do  you 
diminish  production.     An  extraordinary  instance  of  this  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  case 
of  Ireland,  which  in  18-11  was  an  exporting  country  with  8i  millions  of  population, 
whereas  now,  with  tho  population  reduced  to  5i  millions,  she  is  not  growing  food 
enough  for  herself,  and  is  an  importing  country.    You  may  say  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  exports  to  meet  the  imports  of  grain,  but  the  exports  of  meat  and 
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butter  were  not  so  ffroat  in  18G2  as  in  1841.  The  fact  is  that  as  you  consolidnta 
farms  you  diminish  the  pro<luct ;  and,  if  you  want  the  theory  of  the  subject,  you 
find  it  in  Mill,  who  pays,  with  regard  to  the  land,  that  you  must  look  upon  it  in 
two  capacities,  first  as  an  ai^ont  for  produoin«:r  food,  and  secoml  as  a  uieaiis  of 
making  prolit  for  tliose  invcstinj^  in  it.  Now  it  sometinie-s  happons  that  the  one 
principle  won't  corajwrt  with  llio  r.thcr.  It  will  not  i)ay  the  largo  farmer  to 
give  the  land  the  amomit  <if  lubour  which  \a  neccssarj-  to  seciu'c  that  return  -which 
a  small  farmer  would  draw  from  it. 

Mr.  Westlake  :  AVilh  rciLrard  to  tlio  remark  of  tho  lust  speaker,  that  the  laad 
is  going  out  of  cultivation,  I  have  no  oxiwrienco  in  rogard  to  Ireland,  hut  in 
regard  to  England  I  can  testify  that  tho  land  is  not  going  out  of  ubo.  But  thew 
is  a  change  in  its  destination  proceeding,  and  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  H 
both  in  England  and  Ireland.  Tho  increasing  population  requires  incrcaaad 
supplies  both  of  corn  and  animal  food :  com  can  1)0  more  conveniently  brought 
from  a  distance,  and  therefore,  as  tho  jwpulation  increases,  wo  must  go  on  increaaiog 
hi  the  import  of  com  and  increasing  in  raising  animal  food  at  home.  With 
regard  to  Professor  Rogers*  i)aper,  I  may  observe  that  at  present  the  power 
of  settling  real  property  is  very  much  tho  same  as  settling  personal  property. 
In  consequence  of  tho  difference  in  the  nature  of  tho  two  kinds  of  property,  there 
is  a  little  difference  in  tho  terms  and  expressions,  but  practically  the  power  of 
settling  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  You  may  create  successive  interests  in  landf 
but  tho  series  must  finish  with  one  who  came  into  life  within  the  lives  of  tho« 
now  living  or  within  twenty-ono  years  afterwards.  Xow  that  is  about  the  smallest 
power  which  is  compatible  with  a  marriage  settlement  at  all ;  for  in  settling 
a  projjerty  in  contemplation  of  marriage,  you  must  give  an  interest  in  it  to  oao 
who  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  is  yet  unborn,  but  who  must  como  into  being, 
80  as  to  have  the  disposal  of  tho  property  within  tho  time  named.  AVhcn  Mr. 
Bright  wished  to  give  jwint  to  his  views  on  this  subject,  ho  felt  himself  obliged 
to  say  that  tho  power  of  creating  successive  interests  should  be  limited  by  the 
condition  that  the  persons  in  whose  favour  they  are  created  should  bo  living  at 
tho  time  these  interests  were  created,  but  that  a  s])ecial  exception  should  be  made 
in  the  case  of  marriage  settlements ;  for  Mr.  Bright  is  far  too  clear-sighted  a  man 
to  imagine  it  possible  or  desirable  that  any  hindrance  should  bo  put  in  the  way 
of  marriage  settlements.  Now  see  how  small  an  alteration  that  would  be.  It 
would  simply  como  to  this,  that  what  may  now  bo  done  either  by  marriage  settle- 
ment or  by  will  would  bo  done  by  marriage  settlement  only,  an  alteration  hardly 
worth  making.  So  far  as  I  understand.  Professor  Rog«>r's  \yjl\)qt  apparently  goM 
further  and  certainly  seems  to  recommend  that  the  creation  of  succes-sive  intcresti 
in  land  should  bo  absolutely  confined  to  their  creation  in  favour  of  persons  in 
existence,  without  that  exception  which  Mr.  Bright  seems  to  feel  tho  necessity 
of  making.  I  feel  some  dilliculty  in  imputing  to  him  so  extraordinary  a  doctrine 
seeing  ho  has  not  spoken  out  decidedly  in  regard  to  it ;  but  if  he  does  desire 
this  he  advocates  something  which  would  not  be  entertained  by  any  practical 
man,  and  would  create  an  oppressive  and  invidious  distinction  between  land  and 
personal  property.  I  may  observe  that  various  of  the  arguments  used,  with  retgard 
to  land  have  no  special  or  exclusive  reference  to  that  particular  kind  of  propertTi 
but  would  equally  apply  to  othors.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  a  person  hari^ 
a  limited  interest  in  tlio  bnd  has  not  tho  same  interest  in  managing  it  energeti- 
cally which  the  absolute  owTior  of  it  lias.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  if  shares  in 
a  company  are  put  in  settlement  so  that  one  person  has  a  life  interest  in  them 
and  another  i)eraon  not  bom  has  tho  ultimate  interest  in  them,  the  holder  of  the*e 
shares  for  lifo  has  not  tho  same  inducement  to  take  an  energetic  part  in  the 
aff;iirs  of  the  company  as  tho  absoluto  holder  would  have?  ^Vnd  there  arc  other 
kinds  of  property  to  which  similar  principles  would  api)ly.  Therefore,  having 
regard  to  the  impossibility  of  establishing  unequal  rules,  and  the  shock  which 
nur  feelings  of  justice  would  receive  by  imix>sing  conditions  on  tho  settlement 
of  land  which  do  not  ai)ply  to  otlier  j^roporty,  and  looking  to  the  connection  which 
tho  two  kinds  of  proporty  have  with  tho  intorests  of  tho  countrj',  I  do  not  see 
why  the  disposal  of  tho  ono  should  be  limited  more  than  the  other. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Smith  :  The  real  question  is,  Arc  the  laws  such  as  to  prevent  tho  land 
being  bought  by  the  man  who  is  ready  to  give  the  highest  price  for  it  and  make 
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the  best  use  of  it  ?  I  cannot  agree  that  if  the  land  were  more  marketable  it 
would  tend  to  increase  the  present  monopoly  of  land,  and  bring  it  to  a  greater 
extent  into  the  hands  of  the  richest  holders.  It  would  tend  to  bring  it  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  pay  the  highest  price,  and  these  men  necessarily 
would  not  be  the  richest  holders,  for  any  man  who  goes  about  the  country  with 
his  eyes  open  will  see  that  the  large  proprietor  cannot  extract  that  value  from 
the  soil  that  the  small  proprietor  can  and  does  where  he  has  the  chance.  I  think 
it  was  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  that  it  had  been  rather  asserted  than  proved 
that  small  holdings  were  far  more  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  extent  than 
large.  It  is  quite  true  it  has  been  rather  asserted  than  proved,  because  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  common  observation.  But  it  has  been  asserted  by  those  who 
have  had  most  al)undant  means  for  that  observation  in  several  countries,  and  by 
those  who  have  had  no  communication  with  each  other.  It  is  the  case  in 
France,  where  we  are  told  that  those  who  have  only  eight  acres  are  properly  the 
wealthiest  proprietors,  and  who  give  a  larger  proportion  of  their  means  to 
government  than  any  other  body  of  proprietors  when  the  government  requires  a 
loan.  Mr.  Tupper,  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  and  who 
adds  to  his  legal  knowledge  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  has  stated  that  the 
value  of  property  per  annum  is  far  greater  in  Jersey,  where  the  holdings  do  not 
exceed  five  acres,  than  it  proportionally  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Look  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  Take  the  case  of  Fifeshire.  What  is  the  object 
of  a  man  when  he  has  saved  a  small  quantity  of  money  by  working  at  the 
plough  ?  It  is  to  get  a  farm  of  from  four  to  seven  acres.  Look  at  these  farms  as  you 
go  through  the  country.  He  pays  from  £4  to  £7  the  acre  for  that  land,  a  rent 
which  no  larger  or  smaller  proprietor  can  obtain  for  his  land  in  England.  By 
means  of  savings  from  what  he  rears  on  that  land,  he  is  enabled  to  purchase  a 
larger  holding,  but  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  proprietor  himself  would  sav 
that,  farming  a  larger  holding,  he  is  able  to  get  a  larger  proportion  of  wealth 
than  he  did  from  the  smaller.  With  one  large  holding  of  500  acres  you  support 
but  one  family,  that  of  the  farmer  to  whom  it  is  let.  But  divide  that  into  five 
parts  and  you  support  in  a  state  of  comfort  and  decency,  as  members  of  the 
middle  class,  five  families.  I  imagine  that  what  you  require  to  bring  that  land 
fairly  into  the  market  is  three  things.  First,  a  good  example  to  be  set  by  the  legis- 
lature by  carrying  out  that  measure  which  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Locke  King,  the 
assimilation  of  the  devolution  of  property  on  intestacy  in  the  case  of  real  pro- 
perty to  that  of  personal  property,  so  that  if  a  man  dies  without  saying  to  which 
of  his  children  it  is  to  go,  it  will  go  among  them  equally,  like  his  money.  That 
example  would  be  soon  followed,  as  the  example  at  present  set  has  been  followed 
to  an  extent  so  great  and  injurious.  The  next  thing  we  require,  is  the  registra- 
tion of  all  titles  to  land.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  landowners  that 
they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  present  facilities ;  but  these  facilities  are 
only  extended  to  one  title  in  a  thousand :  they  are  only  extended  to  the  owner 
of  a  fee-simple,  or  to  the  owner  who  has  what  is  equivalent  to  a  fee-simple,  or 
what  may  be  turned  into  one.  But  perhaps  that  which  would  be  felt  as  the  most 
immediate  kind  of  relief  would  be  the  change  in  the  mode  of  conveyancing  and 
in  the  scale  of  legal  remuneration.  At  present,  if  you  go  to  a  lawyer  and  say, 
*•  I  have  got  this  piece  of  land,  which  is  only  worth  £1(X),  and  I  want  to  sell  it. 
Would  you  conduct  the  matter  and  only  charge  me  so  much,  and  not  send  in  a 
bill  charging  me  twice  the  value  of  the  property" — that  is  a  bargain  which  is 
binding  on  you  but  not  on  him.  Or  if  he  performs  his  contract  ffdthfully  he  has 
no  means  of  compelling  you  to  pay,  and  therefore  he  will  not  enter  into  that 
bargain.  But  he  leaves  the  matter  open,  and  makes  a  bargain  to  charge  a  fair 
remuneration,  and  that  fair  remuneration  often  takes  away,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  the  value  of  the  thing  sold.  He  may  make  a  bargain  with  you  to  do  it  for 
a  certain  sum,  and  he  cannot  compel  you  to  pay  more,  but  the  bargain  is  not  a 
binding  bargain,  and  there  is  no  way  of  enforcing  it.  If  he  ask  £20  and  you 
think  that  an  unreasonable  sum,  you  may  require  the  bill  to  be  reduced  to  £5, 
but  it  is  not  likely  the  lawyer  will  go  into  any  bargain  like  that.  He  will 
charge  you,  he  says,  at  the  legal  rate,  and  his  bill  is  drawn  according  to  a  fixed 
standard,  and  according  to  that  standard  he  makes  the  transaction  highly  advan- 
tageous to  himself  but  highly  injurious  to  the  sale  of  property. 
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Dr.  Waddilove  :  It  appears  to  me  that  the  argument  has  gone  somewhat 
beyond  the  question  which  ia  before  uh.  Most  of  the  papers  have  rather  aimed  it 
pointing  out  a  rcniedj  than  Phowing  whether  the  laws  of  real  property  as  they 
stand  are  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  society.  Now  in  my  view  of  the  caae, 
I  think  the  laws  of  real  property  do  tend  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  socieiy.  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  constituted  as  this  country  is,  and  accustomed  as  we  are 
to  those  privileges,  and  attached  as  we  are  to  the  laws  of  primogjeniture,  it  seems 
to  me  a  very  reasonable  law  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  unsound  argument  that 
because  the  law  has  been  altcre<l  in  France  that  therefore  it  should  be  altered 
here.  It  has  l>eon  said  that  the  lesser  proprietors  of  France  have  prospered  veiy 
much  under  tbe  system  of  subdivision  of  property.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  can  ever  compare  the  small  landholders  of  France  with  tbe  small  land- 
owners of  England.  We  know  that  taxation  is  much  heavier  here,  that  labooris 
much  dearer  here,  and  that  they  subsist  more  hardly — making  a  meal  of  a  pieee 
of  bread  and  a  melon — than  we  do.  I  think  that  one  of  the  effects  of  our  law, 
namely  its  tendency  to  promote  large  farms,  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  agri- 
culture. Take  the  county  of  Norfolk  where  there  are  farms  of  about  1,000  acrea. 
there  the  rich  farmers  are  doing  remarkably  well,  and  the  labourers  are  getiing 
good  wages.  Go  to  Devon  or  Cornwall  where  sometimes  you  will  find  little 
holdings  not  above  the  size  of  this  room,  and  you  find  the  people  living  on  the 
verge  of  poverty.  Mr.  Fisher  talked  about  Ireland  being  impoverished  by  the 
people  being  deported  elsewhere.  Now  the  great  evil  of  Ireland  is  this  system  of 
small  holdings.  Every  man  wants  to  hold  a  petty  bit  of  land,  that  be  may  90 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  i)ockets  as  a  landed  proprietor,  and  it  is  that  which 
tends  to  impoverish  the  Irish  race.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who 
made  a  will  in  contemplation  of  marriage  and  died  before  making  another,  in 
consequence  of  which  marriage  the  will  was  null,  I  would  observe  that  the  ca« 
might  have  been  the  other  way  ;  it  might  have  been  that  the  will  was  not  made 
in  contemplation  of  marriage,  and  if  he  died  without  revocation  bis  wife  would 
have  been  wholly  unjirovided  for.  You  must  therefore  take  the  case  both  waya, 
and  I  think  it  is  much  better  for  the  general  welfare  that  the  law  sboald  peremp- 
torily revoke  a  will  made  before  marriage. 

Mr.  HoLTiiY  :  I  was  startled  with  the  observation  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
the  legislature  to  ask  them  what  covenants  should  be  inserted  in  a  lease.  Surdj 
the  time  has  not  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  English  gentlemen  are 
to  do  with  their  property,  how  they  arc  to  manage  it,  to  whom  they  are  to  let  it* 
and  what  restrictions  should  be  put  uiK)n  them  ;  surely  that  would  be  going  on  a 
retrograde  principle.  I  always  understood  that  a  man  might  do  what  he  liked 
with  his  own,  and  that  he  was  free  to  euier  into  any  contract  in  regard  to  it;  bus 
according  to  tbis  view,  ho  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  person  incapable  of  managing 
his  own  afl*air<,  and  is  to  go  to  the  legislature  and  ask  their  assistance.  There 
is  another  subject  to  which  1  would  briefly  allude,  namely,  the  enfranchisement 
of  copy  hold. ■<.  Now  that  is  done  in  this  county  in  a  very  easy  way.  You  have 
only  to  go  to  the  steward  and  ask  him  to  make  a  calculation  on  the  rental  what 
amount  he  is  entitled  to  for  the  enfranchisement,  and  the  cost  of  that  is  of  a 
trifling  chaiacter.  Then  as  to  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  the  poor  man,  it  is  very 
trifling.  The  poor  man  never  buys  his  land  under  a  family  settlement,  where 
the  abstract  is  long  and  c()mplicat9d.  They  are  generally  small  plots  of  ground 
which  he  buys,  an(l  which  he  finds  convenient  for  the  keep  of  a  cow  or  a  horse :  and 
the  expense  of  his  conveyance  is  of  a  trifling  character.  I  venture  to  say  that  in 
ninety-nine  ciusas  out  of  a  hundred,  where  the  purchase  is  £500,  the  cost  of  the 
conveyance  is  not  more  than  £1  or  £5,  and  the  higher  the  amount  goes  the  less 
would  be  the  proportionate  cost  of  conveyance. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kaper:  It  is  very  desirable  we  should  converge  our  thoughts  in 
these  discupsions,  but  it  has  not  been  usual  nor  is  it  desirable  to  take  votes.  This 
is  a  department  for  the  creation  and  ventilation  of  opinion  on  questions  of  juris- 
prudence, and  it  would  be  well  that  the  discussion  should  not  pass  off  pointles^ly. 
I  think  there  is  considerable  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  law  requires  altera- 
tion, and  that  as  there  is  a  law  in  the  direction  of  aggrandisement  in  land,  there 
should  also  be  some  means  of  encouraging  the  distribution  of  land. 

The  Prebidemt  :  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  the  system 
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we  have  followed  is  to  diflfase  our  attention.  The  subject  appointed  for  dis- 
cussion is  in  itself  a  wide  one ;  yot  I  think  some  of  those  who  have  written 
or  spoken  have  hardly  taken  guffiefcnt  care  to  con  fine  themselves  within  the  proper 
limits  of  the  subject  in  hand,  so  aa  to  make  the  subject  a  thoroughly  practical  one. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  come  to  a  conclusion  by  vote.  I  believe  the 
practice  of  the  Association  has  been  otherwise,  and  I  think  wisely  so.  I  believe 
the  object  we  seek  is  simply  to  compare  mind  with  mind,  not  to  carry  or  enforce 
an  opinion,  but  to  form  opinion  ;  and  the  more  free  and  unfettered  the  discussion 
is,  the  better  for  the  purpose  of  forming  opinion.  The  more  free  it  is  from  any- 
thing like  party  feeling  the  better,  and  I  believe  that  party  feeling  might  be 
induced  by  carrying  resolutions,  and  anything  like  that  would  tend  rather  to 
discourage  than  facilitate  the  discussion  we  so  much  desire. 


CRIMINAL   PROSECUTIONS.* 

Whether  any^  and  what,  Ameliorations  can  be  introduced  into 
the  Institution  and  Conduct  of  Criminal  Prosecutions  9 

The  paper  on  this  question  by  Mr.  Robert  Stuart  will  be  found  at 
p.   156. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  G.  Harry  Palmer  :  I  will  first  road  a  statoment  placed  in  my  hands  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  London.  Mr. 
Hemp  writes  as  follows  : — '*  The  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
criminal  proceedings,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  responsibility  in  those  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  prosecutions  is  frequently  entrusted,  show  the  existence  of 
a  pernicious  system  calling  for  inquiry  with  a  view  to  amendment.  In  all  great 
crimes,  committed  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  the  solicitor 
to  the  treasury  officiates  as  the  prosecuting  attorney ;  and  with  reference  to  the 
public  departments,  the  solicitor  attached  to  each  department  performs  the  duty. 
Thus,  there  is  a  machinery  provided  for  metropolitan  prosecutions  which  might 
be  well  made  general  and  extended  to  all  prosecutions  in  every  county  in  Englamd. 
To  accomplish  this,  district  agents  should  be  appointed  throughout  the  country, 
who  should  take  the  conduct  of  the  case,  from  the  examination  before  the  justices 
to  the  trial,  and  prepare  the  necessary  briefs  and  give  the  necessary  instructions 
to  counsel,  and  act  generally  as  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution,  being  responsible 
to  the  Crown  for  the  accurate  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  ap- 
pointment might  be  either  by  the  Homo  Secretary  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  and  the  salary  fixed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  and  paid  by  the  Crown." 

Xow  I  will  state  very  briefly  how  prosecutions  are  instituted  in  this  country : 
— 1st.  In  all  great  cases  directly  by  the  Crown ;  2nd.  In  several  of  the  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Mint,  by  the  department  under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  3rd.  By  individuals  acting  through  attorneys  or  otherwise;  and  in  this 
respect  the  criminal  prosecutions  of  this  country  are  in  their  very  nature  litigious. 

The  mode  of  prosecution  by  individuals  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  very  serious 
consideration.  The  great  bulk  of  the  prosecutions  in  London  are  got  up  by  the 
police,  acting  with  a  low  class  of  attorneys.  They  are  got  up  under  special  agree- 
ments, the  private  prosecutors — the  individuals  aggrieved — being  induced  to 
employ  prosecutors  with  a  special  understanding  that  their  costs  are  to  be  allowed 
them.  Owing  to  this,  we  have  many  frivolous  prosecutions.  Men  acting  with 
the  police  get  up  paltry  charges,  and  a  stigma  of  crime  may  be  fixed  upon  a 
person  entirely  innocent,  and  who  goes  out  of  court  with  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty.*' 
In  the  City  of  London  there  are  not  only  qualified  solicitors  who  practise,  but 
there  are  the  myrmidons  hanging  about  the  court  using  the  names  of  solicitors 
who  know  nothing  of  the  cases.  You  have  depositions  very  often  taken  carelessly 
by  the  clerk ;  who  thinks  that  something  ought  not  to  be  taken  down  and  it  is 
not  taken  down.     The  witness  is  then  attacked  about  the  evidence  given  before 

*  See  TramaeCumsj  1861,  pp.  143,  242. 
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the  magistrate,  and  the  deposition,  thus  imperfectly  taken,  is  the  only  OTideiiM 
by  which  they  can  test  his  voracity  ujK.»n  tho  trial  Those  de}x>sitions  arc  tbit 
frequently  handed  down  to  counsel  when  tho  trial  is  about  to  commence,  and  tbej 
are  often  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Very  often  counsel  see  in  a  moment 
that  a  certain  witness  ought  to  ])e  summoned,  jwrhaps  that  a  zuodical  mu 
has  been  left  out,  and  you  must  manage  to  get  tho  trial  postponed  till  next 
morning,  in  onler  to  get  over  tho  dilliculty.  All  that  business  on^ht  to  have 
been  done  before  the  case  was  ])rought  up  for  trial.  Very  frequently  the  trial 
comes  on  before  the  counsel  can  see  the  depositions.  The  prosecutor  has  alloved 
tho  case  to  float  abuut  till  it  is  called  on.  Tho  judge  has  a  copy  of  the  depoaiti<m8| 
and  he  asks  the  counsel  to  take  them  up  there  and  then ;  and  tUcro  is  often  t 
failure  of  jiLstice  because  there  is  no  rcsix}usible  officer  to  prepare  the  brief,  and 
bring  tho  coaes  into  court  riiie  for  triiJ.  I  fully  concur  in  the  rocommendations  of 
the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  But  there  Is  this  diflBcnltr 
— whom  will  you  ai)point  ?  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  this  important  work  should 
devolve  upon  tho  magistrate's  clerk.  I  entirely  object  to  that.  That  officer  is 
an  oiHcer  of  tho  coui-t,  to  transact  its  business,  and  to  see  that  it  is  conducted 
in  proper  form;  but  it  would  )x)  impolitic,  I  think,  to  nlace  him  in  the  poci- 
tion  of  a  prosecutor.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Urlin  ^ill  deseribo  to  yon  tin 
procedure  in  Ireland,  which  has  answered  remarkably  well.  I  only  refer  to  it 
to  say  that  in  Ireland  there  aro  district  agents  responsible  to  the  Crown  throngii 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  who  have  their  deputies.  The  prosecutions 
pass  through  their  hands  ;  they  brief  counsel,  and  see  the  whole  case  prepared  for 
court.     Why  cannot  that  system  bo  applied  to  England  ? 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  for  the  abolition  of  grand  juries,  I  am  not  at  sH 
disposed  to  take  up  that  cry.  If  they  are  useless  they  do  no  harm.  We  don't  pa; 
gentlemen  for  acting  on  them,  and  nothing  comes  from  the  state  to  support 
them.  Wc  do  not  see  that  tho  interests  uf  justice  are  at  all  imperilled  by  having 
cases  brought  before  them.  The  strongest  argument  we  have  heard  against 
grand  juries  is,  that  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  where  there  aro  paid  magis* 
tratos,  they  carry  on  the  first  inquiry  so  well  that  the  second  inquiry  before  a 
grand  jury  becomes  unnecessary.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  During  my 
short  experience  I  have  seen  instances  where  bills  were  presented  which  showed 
tho  necessity  for  a  grand  jury.  Thero  has  been  a  time  when  this  tribunal  hai 
proved  of  tho  greatest  service,  and  he  would  bo  a  bold  prophet  who  would  say  that 
such  a  time  may  not  come  again.  Wo  have  a  valuable  safeguard  for  the  liberty  of 
tho  subject  in  that  tribunal,  responsil^lo  to  no  one,  c^irrying  on  its  proceedings 
within  its  own  doors,  and  whose  opinions  have  no  ultimate  force  except  in  ae* 
quittal  when  a  bill  is  thrown  out.  I  agree  with  3Ir.  Stuart  that  it  is  a  shocking 
thing  that  t)ie  columns  of  the  dail}'  or  weekly  press  should  be  filled  with  matten 
bofoi-e  magistrates,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  reported  at  alL  But  tho  obser- 
vations of  my  leanied  friend  go  to  this  extent  only,  that  the  responsible  agents  of 
the  public  press  ought  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  publication  of  those  reports. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  three-fourths  of  tho  daily  press  this  rule  is  observed. 
At  tho  same  time  nothing  can.  give  more  satisfaction  and  security  to  the  pnUie 
than  that  the  proceedings  before  magistrates  should  be  open.  I  also  agree  in 
deprecating  tho  verdict  of  **  not  proven."  In  Scotland  the  majority  of  acquittals 
aro  verdicts  of  that  kind.  What  a  reprehensible  state  of  things  that  is.  A  man 
is  presumed  in  hiw  to  be  innocent  until  ho  is  proved  guilty.  If  he  has  been  pot 
on  trial  and  not  proved  to  Iw  guilty,  he  is  entitled  to  go  out  of  court  without  im- 
putation, and  to  introduce  into  our  procedure  tliat  sort  of  half  ethical  half  judicial 
verdict  would  bo,  I  think,  extremely  unwise. 

Mr.  AvisoN',  of  Liverjxx'l :  The  subject  is  one  involving  a  most  important 
principle,  nnd  I  think  that  the  time  will  arrive  ere  long  when  a  public  prosecutor 
will  be  established  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  in  tho  meantime  the  plan  might  be 
pursued  which  is  adopted  in  Livci-pool,  and  which  to  a  certain  extent  provides  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of.  When  a  person  hns  been  accused  of  crime  in 
ljiverpi)ol.  ami  has  l»een  conniiitled  to  take  his  trial,  the  ixirty  who  is  bound 
over  to  prosevMitc  is  not  tho  ])ariy  aggrieved,  but  a  7«asi  public  pi*08ecutor  in  the 
shapo  of  an  oiUcial  onii)li«yed  by  the  corporation  of  Livcrixwl  at  a  salary.  That 
person  conducts  tho  case,  and  sees  that  tho  ends  of  justice  are  not  defeated.  That 
plan  is  very  successful.    But  admirable  as  it  is,  it  does  not  always  succeed, 
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because  there  is  a  class  of  crimes  which  cannot  always  be  dealt  with  in  this  way. 
I  allude  particularly  to  tlioso  crimes  which  aro  not  against  the  person  but  against 
property,  and  it  is  particularly  in  those  cases  where  the  advantage  of  a  public 
prosecutor  would  be  felt.  In  cases  of  crimes  against  the  person — especially  in  the 
higher  classes  of  crime — it  is  seldom  that  the  ends  of  justice  are  defeated.  All 
parties  are  interested  in  those  cases,  and  the  prisoner,  if  he  is  guilty,  genei*ally 
speaking  is  brought  to  justice.  But  there  is  another  class  of  offences  in  which  the 
ends  of  justice  are  defeated ;  the  cases  of  parties  who  are  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted embezzlements,  clerks  who  have  robbed  their  masters.  A  charge  is  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  and  a  remand  takes  place  ;  but  often,  in  the  interval  between 
the  remand  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  second  hearing  of  the  case  it  drops  to  the 
ground  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  it.  I  recollect  a  case  which  occurred  in 
Liverpool  a  few  months  ago.  A  mercantile  house  were  robbed  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  by  a  clerk.  They  immediately  applied  to  the  police,  the  best  detec- 
tives were  employed  in  the  case,  and  the  man  was  tracked.  He  was  caught  and 
brought  to  Liverpool,  whore  he  was  charged  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
with  the  commission  of  the  crime.  The  case  was  remanded,  and  when  it  ought% 
to  have  come  on  again,  and  the  stipendiary  was  there  to  hear  the  case,  there  was 
no  prosecutor.  The  magistrate  was  very  indignant.  He  said  what  he  had  to 
gay,  but  he  was  perfectly  powerless  in  the  matter.  It  is  just  there  where  our 
system  fails.  I  would  suggest  this  remedy ;  that  the  party,  when  he  makes  the 
charge,  should  be  bound  over  when  he  makes  it  to  prosecute  the  case  and  to  give 
evidence  in  the  event  of  the  committal  of  the  accused. 

Rev.  Canon  Het:  I  think  it  impossible  not  to  see  that  repeated  instances 
occur,  in  which  men  have  been  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  put  upon  their  trial, 
who  not  only  were  not  guilty,  but  against  whom  there  was  not  a  clear  case  for 
the  prosecution.  A  case  of  this  kind  happened  here  not  long  ago.  A  man 
pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  for  bigamy ;  when  he  was  called  up  for  sentence, 
he  made  a  statement,  and  it  turned  out  that  not  he  but  his  wife  had  committed 
bigamy.  He  had  married  a  woman  who  had  married  another  man  before,  and 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  original  and  true  husband,  who  took  away  his  wife, 
this  man  lawfully  married  another  person.  He  pleaded  guilty,  being  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  twice  gone  through  the  marriage  service.  Now  the  slightest 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  public  prosecutor  would  have  prevented  that  man  from 
being  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  kept  at  York  Castle  till  the  truth  of  the  matter 
came  out.  But  besides  the  question  of  public  prosecutors,  there  is  a  much  higher 
one  which  ought  to  receive  attention — a  question  to  which  Lord  Brougham 
adverted  in  another  place— namely,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  appointing  a 
Minister  of  Justice;  a  Minister  of  State  to  advise  the  Queen  in  the  duty  of 
prosecuting  offenders  against  the  law ;  and  that  no  prosecution  shall  be  pressed 
against  any  man,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  personal  liberty,  until  it  has  received  the 
sanction  of  some  oflScial  of  the  department  of  that  Minister  of  Justice.  With 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice,  I  am  afraid  it  is  im- 
possible to  exonerate  the  grand  jury  from  the  charge  of  being  open  to  that  abuse. 
Mr.  Avison  has  spoken  on  the  propriety  of  binding  over  persons  to  prosecute  ; 
but  when  they  are  bound  over,  how  easy  it  is  for  the  prosecutor  before  the  grand 
jury  to  give  lus  evidence  so  as  to  cause  the  bill  to  be  thrown  out.  Thus,  a  charge 
may  be  brought  with  the  view  of  extorting  money,  and  the  case  be  compromised 
when  it  comes  before  the  grand  jury. 

r  Mr.  R.  D.  Urun  :  I  beg  to  explain  the  way  in  which  a  system  of  public  prose- 
cution is  carried  on  in  Ireland.  There  you  have  for  each  county  a  Crown  solicitor, 
whoso  oflSce  is  held  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour.  He  is  not  removable,  and 
he  is  under  no  influence  whatever.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  he  holds 
his  office  almost  as  independently  as  a  judge ;  at  all  events,  so  independently  that 
his  conduct  is,  in  point  of  fact,  always  above  suspicion.  It  may  be  supposed,  that 
the  personal  standing  of  the  solicitors  who  undertake  the  Crown  prosecutions,  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  Now  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  solicitors  who  in  Ireland  take  the  office  of  Crown  sohcitor  are  among  the 
best  men  in  their  profession.  The  position  is  not  inconsistent  with  private 
business.  A  great  many  of  them  are  in  Dublin,  some  of  them  are  in  the 
provinces ;  but  all  are  of  high  standing.  The  smallest  salary  is  about  J8400  a  year 
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and  the  largest  about  £8(.K).     In  former  times  there  "was  a  Crown  Prosecutor  for 
each  circuit,  .ind  thu  omohinients  wore  in  ])roi)ortion  ;  but  of  late  it  waa  thooght 
much  better  to  apix>int  a  Crown  solicitor  for  each  county,  and  that  is  in  operation 
at  present.     Wherever  his  practice  may  be,  he  is  bound  to  keep  an  office  in  tba 
county.     There  is  a  separate  class  of  Crown  solicitors  at  quarter  Hessions,  who« 
salaries  aro  smaller.     They  aro  ai>pointed  by  tho  Home  Secretary,  for  life  or  good 
beha\'iour.     It  is  their  business  to  condm-t  tho  cases  from  the  magistrates*  coutti 
to  the  final  ending.     They  prepare  indictments,   and  in  any  caso   of  difficohj 
send  tho  papers  to  tho  Att«»ruey-Oeneral,  or  Solicitor-General.     Th^n    there  an 
Crown  prosecutors  or  barristers  who  conduct  tho  c:isos  in  court,  and  if  neceuiiy 
assist  the  Crown  solicitor  in  the  indictment.      There  are  gonendly  three — lenior, 
junior,  and  supennimerar}' — tho  last  being  so  called  not  because  he  is  post  hii 
work  but  because  he  lias  not  got  to  it  yet.     These  are  appointed  by  the  Attomej- 
Gcneral;  they  bold  their  uilicos  for  life  and  good  behaviour;  and  I  presume  they 
are  satisfied  with  their  appointments,  because  one  of  them,  Sir  Thomas  StaplM^ 
is  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  inasmuch  as  ho  was  a  member  of  the  old  Iriah 
Parliament  in  his  youth :  but  he  still  conducts  prosecutions  for  the  Grown  with 
the  ability  which  has  distinguished  him  throughout  a  long  career.     There  an 
generally  al)out  three  of  these  Cro^ii  prosecutoi-s  for  each  assize  ;    they  are  the 
direct  agents  of  tho  Attorney-Ooneral :  and  they  are  not  removable.     They  an 
not  like  tho  deputes  in  Scotland,  wlio  go  cut  with  tho  government  and  take  a 
lively  interest  in  politics.     I  know  it   is  said   that  this  appointment  of  Cnoim 
prosecutors  has  the  eiTect  of  depriving  junior  members  of  the  bar  of  opportunities 
of  practice.      There  is  sDUiotliing   in   that   objection;  but   it   is    very    diUicnlt 
indeed  to  propr»se  any  meiusuro  of  improvement  which  shall  not  bo  open  to  soma 
slight  objection ;  I  can  f>nly  say  tlnit   in  Ireland   the  junior   barristers    who  go 
circuit  endeavour  to  learn  their  business  by  watching  tho  proceodings,  and  aUo 
by  defending  i)risoners.     I  huvo  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the   Irish  system 
is  a  verj'  good  one.     It  coincides  to  some  extent  with  tho  Scotch  system,  bnt  it 
has  these  advantages — that  tho   Crown  prosecutors  are  more  nuxuerons;    that 
the  monopoly  is  not  so  marked;    and  that  they  are  independent   of   politieil 
changes ;  so  that  they  are  iiioro  likel}-  to  attend  assiduously,  industriously,  and 
with  success  to  their  special  duties.     The  Crown  i>ro»ecutora  in  court  are  entirely 
paid  by  fees.     The  first  one  on  the  li-it  has  a  brief  in  every  case  ;   if  the  case  is 
important  the  secnnd  has  a  brief  also;  if  it  is  of  very  gi-eat  importance  the  three 
have  briefs ;  and  if  the  case  rises  out  of  tho  orduiary  character  tho  Attorney- 
General   and   Soliciior-(Ji'neral   po   down   specially:    and   of   course    the    Croini 
prosecutors  have  briefs  undiT  the  law  olVicors  «•£  the  Crown.     As  far  an  I  have 
observed,  the  system  is  a  «;oiifl  one.   I  never  lieard  of  a  malicious  or  wanton  prose- 
cution.    It  is  perfectly  true  tlint  any  }>rivato  person  may  proaecuto   if  he  Ukea; 
but  that  is  so  imnsual  a  course  that  if  any  one  were  to  do  it  he  would  be  open 
to  tho  imi>utation  of  tiiali«'ions  niolivc^:  and  1  ':ever  heard  of  such  a  prosecution 
being  undertaken  exco]>t  lor  the  gravest  reason.     Tho  only  objection  1  can  see 
to  Irish  (rriminal  procedure  i>i  this.     For  some  reason  tho  judges  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  passing  sentence  when  tho  verdict  of  tho  jury  is  given.*     Tho  sentences 
are  all  pronounced  in  a  batdi  just  before  the  judges  go  out  of  town.     Xow  every 
person  tried  brings  a  ho^t  of  friends  :ind  neighboiu's  to  watch  the  trial;  and  if, 
whenever  a  man  was  found  jruilty  tlio  sentence  of  the  law  wore  passed  upon  him 
then  and  there,  a  mu''h  mo]-o  profmuid  and  beneficial  cftect  would  be    created 
on  tho  minds  of  the  persons  present  than  is  done  when  tho  sentences  aro  all  given 
in  a  batch,  wlien  probably  tlie  friends  and  neij/hbours  of  tho  accused  have  gone 
home.     The  important  subject  of  the  unanimity  of  juries  has  not  been  mentioned 
to-day.     I   tliink  tliere  is  a  frrcat  iailuro  of    justice  becan.se  the  verdict  of  ten 
or  eleven  jurymen  cannot  be  taken  niter  nn  interval.     The  Scotch  system  is  much 
better  in  this  respjet.     A  verili«'t   <in'jh:  ti»  be  taken  from  tho  majority  after  a 
delay  of  six  hours.     The  Ciurt  ».'f  Criminal  A])peal  is  a  bad  one.     In  England 
it  is  virtually  the  Homo  Sccreliiry,  wliilo  in  Trehmd  it  is  tho  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Now,  however  carefully  tho  duty  may  be  jjerformed  at  present,  I  say  that  any 
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Bystem  which  depends  for  its  efficiency  on  tbo  personal  attainments  of  the  man 
who  holds  the  office  is  bad,  and  that  there  ought  to  bo  some  more  effective  control  over 
the  absolute  disposal  of  criminals.  The  remedy  for  this  is  tbo  creation  of  a  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Lord  Brougham:  I  see  one  great  objection  to  tbe  transfer  of  the  Irish  system 
to  this  country,  or  at  least  to  its  sudden  introduction  into  England,  and  that  is 
that  it  would  give  tho  holders  of  power,  for  the  time  being,  the  appointment  of 
such  an  enormous  crowd  of  paid  functionaries.  Some  of  the  offices  would  be  paid 
by  salary  and  some  by  fees,  but  they  would  be  all  lucrative  offices.  There  would 
be  five  or  six  hundred  lucrative  officers  to  be  at  onco  appointed,  and  for  life,  for  all 
the  prosecuting  barristers  and  all  the  Crown  solicitors  are  appointed  for  life,  as 
they  really  must  be  in  order  that  they  may  be  substantially  public  prosecutors. 
Such  an  immense  number  of  appointments  to  be  made  at  once  really  staggers  one ; 
and  that  was  the  great  difficulty  I  found  in  1834.  I  wanted  then  to  apply,  by  way 
of  experiment,  improvements  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  it  was  then  found 
impossible  to  appoint  prosecutors  for  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Nbate,  M.P. :  As  to  the  important  point  of  a  public  prosecutor  there  seems 
to  be  some  further  explanations  wanted,  for  we  have  not  had  the  machinery  suffi- 
ciently described  by  which  tho  proposed  improvement  is  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
As  to  prosecutions  at  tho  assises  and  sessions,  the  great  difficulty  appears  to  me  to 
be  to  organise  a  department  or  an  officer  of  pubUc  justice  wlio  should  originate 
proceedings  in  the  first  instance.     Who  is  to  be  tho  officer  ?     We  want  somebody 
in  every  parish  or  small  district  in  the  kingdom,  whoso  duty  it  would  be  to  bring 
the  case  before  the  committing  magistrate.     Now  that  is  done  in  France  by  the 
magistrates  there,  who  have  the  right  of  originating  proceedings.   If  a  magistrate 
hears  that  a  robbery  has  been  committed,  although  no  one  bring  him  any  informa- 
tion, he  has  a  right  to  send  to  the  police  and  say,  "  I  hear  of  such  a  thing,'*  and  to 
have  the  people  brought  before  him  and  originate  a  proceeding.     And  it  will  be 
found  necessary,  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  principle  of  this  system,  to  give  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace  something  of  that  power  of  taking  original  action  which  they 
have  in  France.     No  doubt  any  great  review  of  our  criminal  system  will  involve  a 
very  considerable  change  in  the  office  and  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
It  becomes  every  day  more  plain  that  the  magistrates  are  not  equal  to  the  duties 
which  they  still  continue  to  discharge ;  and  in  some  way  or  other  some  very  great 
reform  is  needed  in  that  direction.     With  regard  to  the  objection  as  to  patronage, 
it  is  a  very  strong  one.     I  would  suggest  that,  supposing  the  proposed  reform  were 
carried  into  effect,  the  public  prosecutors,  at  any  rate  the  barristers,  might  be 
appointed  by  the  judge  in  tho  same  way  that  the  revising  barristers  are  appointed. 
And  I  may  mention  that  there  are  so  few  offices  in  tho  gift  of  the  Crown  for  which 
solicitors  aro  quaUfied,  that  I  think  tho  public  need  not  grudge  an  addition  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  solicitors.     I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  the  patronage  should  not  go  beyond  the  appointment  of  the 
solicitors ;  and  that  tho  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  in  every  case,  should  come 
into  court  without  being  in  any  way  previously  committed  to  any  opinion  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner.     I  have  had  opportunities  lately  of  studying  very  much  the 
French  system.     I  have  been  over  there  and  seen  remarkable  trials,  and  have 
talked  to  leading  men  about  them ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  great  evil 
that  the  counsel  who  brings  the  case  before  the  jury  should  bo' in  any  way  pledged 
to  an  opinion  ;  should,  as  it  were,  feel  liis  character  concerned  in  obtaining  a  con- 
viction.    It  leads  to  an  eagerness  in  the  prosecution  of  which  I  could  give  sad 
instances.   I  hoard  one  of  the  most  eminent  public  prosecutors  in  France  prosecute 
a  remarkable  criminal,  and  he  began  his  address  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
deputy  usually  attended  the  court,  and   went  on  something  in  this  fashion : — 
'*  Gentlemen,  I  daresay  you  aro  wondering  what  brings  me  before  you ;  but  the 
fact  is  you  have  now  to  try  one  of  the  most  tremendous  villains  tho  world  ever  pro- 
duced," or  words  to  that  effect.     There  was  some  tnith  in  the  statement  as  to  the 
character  of  the  prisoner.     Ho  was  indicted  for  six  different  offences,  and  the 
number  of  questions  left  to  the  jury  in  the  cuse  was  fifty-six.     Tho  great  offence 
with  which  he  was  charged  was  murdering  a  man  into  whose  house  he  had  broken 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery.     He  and  his  companion  had  been  in  the  house  once 
without  doing  mischief,  and  the  second  time  they  were  disturbed,  and  they  killed 
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the  man.  Well,  the  prosecutor  in  his  addross  said,  "  Yon  know  you  xronld  have 
killed  him  the  first  time,  hut  tlu*  ^iaoivdncsH  of  his  sleep  protected  hiin — gentlei&a 
of  the  jury,  that  is  ono  mun'or."  'J'liat  is  the  way  iho  prosecutor  goes  on  vha 
his  clinractcT  is  eoncorncd  in  hringiiig  a  prosecution  and  {getting  a  convictitE. 
Another  thing  in  France  is  that  tliey  don't  j,'ivo  n  man  the  benefit  of  his  trial ai 
the  proper  time.  The  ]>u1*ii(*  j^rosecutor  told  mo  that  they  had  kept  a  man,  ag»iiut 
whom  there  was  not  sutUeii-ni  eviilern'i-,  eleven  months  in  custotly,  and  then  th«T 
discharpred  him  }>ecause  1  hoy  never  like  to  hrinj;  a  man  to  trial  without  conricti^ 
him.  [Lord  Brougham.  15ut  the  public  prostMiutcir  in  Franco  has  not  the  powii 
which  tne  judfi^o  has  and  exenises  cvei-j-  day,  of  putting  the  prisoner  to  the  tortoc 
by  cross-questioning  him,  and  croBs-quostioning  him  with  the  infonuation  and 
the  o\idencc  before  him.]  The  puMic  prosecutor  has  the  }K>wer  of  oxftTnining  tht 
prisoner.  [Lord  liROL'OHAM.  In  open  court  before  a  jury?]  No;  the  Jndp 
docs  it  in  open  court.  But  the  }>ulilic  ]>rosecntor  has  a  right  to  seo  and  examiaa 
the  prisoner  in  prison,  and  that  is  the  ^i-eat  abuse  of  the  present  system.  It  ii 
not  done  in  open  court,  but  in  the  jail,  whei-o  nobody  sees,  and  where  the  pri- 
soner has  no  counsel  to  defend  him.  Ono  of  the  questions  which  is  about  tote 
submitted  to  the  Foreign  Congress  which  meets  about  this  time,  is,  "Whether  tia 
]>ri3oncr  .should  not  have  imder  his  cross-examination  the  benefit  of  connael  to 
tcU  him  whether  ho  should  answer  or  not.  [Lord  BROtxaHAX.  But  the  pnblie 
prosecutor  has  no  power  to  avail  himself  of  that  examination  which  he  has  coB- 
ductcd  in  prison;  he  c.inuot  bring  the  answers  to  that  examination  before tha 
jury  ?]  1  thmk  everything  they  get  can  be  brought  Ijcforo  the  jury — all  the  con- 
fessions. Yoiu'  lordship  knows  the  nmiarkable  cas^c  of  that  woman  that  was  mb- 
victed  on  her  own  confession  when  she  was  innocent.  The  public  prosecutor  said 
to  mo,  *'  Now  wo  have  got  a  woman  under  trial  who  was  committed  to  pri^ton  npoa 
her  own  confession  of  having  murdered  her  father,  ond  she  did  not  do  it."  [Mr. 
Westlakk.  These  are  materials  for  preixiriug  the  act  of  accusation,  and  tha 
first  step  is  to  submit  the  act  of  accusation  to  the  jury.]  While  I  have  condemnai 
the  French  system,  there  are  some  things,  I  think,  in  their  procedure  which  «• 
might  adopt  with  advantage.  I  seo  no  reason  wby  the  attention  of  the  priMnff 
should  not  bu  called  to  any  particular  points  of  tho  evidence  which  might  ba 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  which  ho  might  l>e  able  to  answer,  provided  be 
is  not  imduly  pressed.  In  this  trial  to  which  I  referred  ]xirt  of  tho  evidence  vaa 
that  of  a  gunsmith,  who  said  he  had  given  the  prisoner  a  brace  of  pistols.  Tha 
judge  tunied  to  the  i)ri-oner  and  a^ked,  "Have  you  anything  to  say  ?  "  Tha 
prisoner  said,  *' I  say,  my  lord,  it  is  not  true.'*  And  tho  judge  did  not  puzvneit 
any  further.  I  said  to  the  judge  afterwards,  "  We  were  told  you  woi-o  severe  in 
cross-examination,  but  tliat  does  not  aj^i'Car  to  Ihj  your  sj-stem.**  lie  said,  ''Xo, 
it  is  not  my  system,  but  that  is  the  .-system  of  some  of  tho  judges."  Some  judges 
in  Franco  carry  the  system  to  tho  extent  of  cross-examining  tho  prisoner,  which 
is  very  objectionable:  but  I  do  not  >ee  why  you  should  not  call  the  attentkmof 
tho  prisoner  t'»  a  material  fact,  and  .-^ay,  '•  Now  what  have  you  to  j«ay  ?  "  Taka 
the  case  of  an  tilihi.  Ii  the  attention  of  the  prisoner  was  ilii'ectcd  to  some  punt 
in  the  evidence  lie  mii:ht  say  sonietliing  in  regard  to  it  which  should  convict 
himself.  And  why  riliould  he  not  convict  himself  ?  I  never  could  understand 
why  a  ])risoner  .should  not  be  allowed  to  convict  himself,  if  he  is  not  subjected  to 
any  undue  j>ressure. 

Alderman  Leem.vx  :  Having  been  now  a  clerk  of  tho  peace  in  this  county  far 
somo  twenty  years,  and  b.aving  had  some  practical  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  criminal  law,  I  ventured  upon  the  occasion  of  tho  inquiry  to  wUdi 
reference  has  been  nunTT.  lo  give  an  i -pinion  which  I  have  retained  fxxmi 
that  hour,  namely,  tiiat  \\w  ajipointment  i>i  a  public  prosecutor  is  not 
neees^ary  for  the  due  ndmini-stration  of  ju>t:ce.  I  think  it  is  right  on  an 
oeea>;ioii  like  this  to  endeavour  lo  seo  what  are  really  the  practical  diflicultiea  with 
wliii'h  it  is  !?aid  wo  have  j:«.w  tu  «■  ulend  i:i  thi^  adniini.-tr.ition  of  justice.  Now  it 
may  1)0  all  very  irue  iluit  i!:er<'  :;i-e  e\ils  exi-iing  about  the  Cent  ml  Criminal 
Court,  whieh  it  is  de>ir;iM.'  t-  have  rcfri-n:ed.  But  .^urely  it  is  not  because  in 
some  lew  instances  ihcM-  al  r.^es  exi-r  t!-..ii  you  should  Introduco  a  system  which 
I  venture  to  say  would  g.)  to  sa])  the  very  fi-undatien  cf  the  criminal  law  in  the 
remote  districts  uf  tho  country.    What  is  tho  caso  iu  the  large  towns  of  tha 
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eountry  and  also  in  the  agricnltaral  districts  of  the  country  ?  Why,  in  every 
Urge  town  yon  have  got  a  body  of  police  now  established.  It  is  said  that  these 
police  connive  with  parties,  and  are  themselves  the  institutors  of  the  prosecutions. 
That  may  be  the  case  in  some  instances  in  London ;  but  I  venture  to  say  it  is  not 
the  case  in  the  large  towns  of  the  country ;  it  is  a  libel  on  the  police  to  say  so. 
There  is  no  public  prosecutor  except  in  one  or  two  large  towns :  and  in  towns 
where  there  is  no  such  officer,  there  is  not  an  instance  of  the  abuses  referred  to  as 
existing  in  London.  Whoever  heard  that  justice  was  defeated,  or  that  any 
person  was  not  put  upon  his  trial  from  Bradford,  Halifax,  or  any  of  the  densely 
populated  districts  for  want  of  a  prosecutor  to  follow  up  the  criminal?  And  why? 
Because  in  recent  times  there  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  constabulary  in  our 
eounties  which  has  got  the  charge  of  these  prosecutions.  It  is  impossible  for  any  g^eat 
crime  to  be  committed  in  this  county,  without  your  having  within  a  very  few 
hours  the  diligence  brought  into  pky  of  the  various  chief  constables,  and  it  is  im- 
possible almost  for  that  crime  to  remain  xmdetected  and  unpunished.  I  say  the 
same  for  the  agricultural  districts.  There  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  public 
prosecutor  is  said  to  be  required  are  attended  to  by  the  chiefs  of  the  police.  Let 
me  cite  what  occurred  only  recently.  In  the  riding  immediately  adjoining  us, 
during  last  winter,  there  were  incendiary  fires  in  large  portions  of  the  county. 
Was  there  any  necessity  for  a  public  prosecutor  in  those  cases?  The  chief 
constable  of  the  district  was  immediately  put  in  action ;  and  immediately  after 
the  detection  of  the  criminal  it  became  the  business  of  the  constabulary  to  see 
that  the  prosecution  was  carried  out  But  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  necessary 
you  should  have  these  public  prosecutors  to  prepare  the  briefs  for  counsel,  and  to 
•ee  that  there  is  no  collusion  before  the  party  comes  upon  his  trial.  Now  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crime  of  the  country 
is  actually  disposed  of  without  a  trial  at  quarter  sessions.  A  large  number  of  the 
cases  which  now  occupy  the  magistrates  are  disposed  of  by  them.  Is  it  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  body  of  functionaries  to  prepare  all  theso  casos  for  trial? 
And  has  it  been  considered  what  most  be  their  number  and  how  they  must  be  at 
hand  at  a  moment  in  every  case  which  occurs  in  the  widely  diffused  districts  of 
the  country  ?  Take  our  north  and  west  ridings.  Is  it  proposed  that  in  each  of 
the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  ridings  in  which  magistrates  sit  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  it  shaU  be  necessary  for  the  police,  immediately  after  a 
case  of  this  description  has  occurred,  and  when  they  don't  know  whether  the  man 
will  consent  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of  before  the  magistrate,  or  whether  he 
will  go  to  the  quarter  sessions — to  go  and  seek  the  aid  of  those  government 
officials  in  order  that  they  may  attend  before  the  justices  and  prosecute  ?  Those 
who  propose  that  can  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  vast  proportion  of  cases  which 
are  thus  disposed  of  in  our  west  riding  towns,  and  in  Lancashire  towns,  and  anywhere 
whore  there  is  a  great  mass  of  population.  Now  in  everyone  of  these  cases  the  police, 
as  soon  as  the  crime  has  occurred,  are  expected,  and  they  do  actually  see  that  the  case 
is  brought  before  a  magistrate;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  crime 
that  is  committed  in  this  country  is  of  thb  minor  character.  With  regard  to  other 
casos,  I  know  no  instance  in  an  experience  of  twenty  years  as  clerk  of  the 
peace,  and  of  thirty-five  years'  practice  as  a  solicitor — where  there  has  been 
a  failure  of  justice  for  the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  for 
the  interests  of  the  liberty  of  this  country  that  we  should  have  that  large 
number  of  paid  officials  that  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  change,  and  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  appointment  of  whom  have  been  referred  to  by  Lord 
Brougham. 

Lord  Brouqbam  :  There  is  one  point  of  view  from  which  I  wish  this  subject  to 
be  considered,  and  that  is  the  protection  of  the  judge.  Sinco  counsel  for  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  address  the  jury  the  judge  is  placed  in  this  unpleasant  predica- 
ment— that  whether  ho  will  or  not,  where  there  is  no  prosecutor  in  court  and  no 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  he  has  to  take  the  part  of  the  prosecutor's  counsel,  t<> 
answer  tho  prisoner's  counsel,  and  to  see  that  the  case  goes  right  before  the  jury. 
Now  I  think  that  power  ought  to  bo  given  to  the  judge,  when  the  prisoner  in 
represented  by  counsel,  to  appoint  some  one  for  the  prosecution.  In  tho  Central 
Criminal  Court  the  judge  is  often  left  to  see  the  case  put  properly  before  the  jury, 
there  being  no  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 
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Aldorxnan  Leebun  :  I  believe  I  am  right  in  Haying  that  out  of  London  thftn  is 
no  Ruch  pructico  oh  the  prosecution  being  conducted  without  coonsol.  I  snfaiBi: 
that  a  luw  whiith  would  render  it  imperative  that  counsel  for  the  proaecutiin 
Hhould  1)0  eni])loyed  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  might  well  pass  ;  but  that  dots 
not  rond<?r  iiocessai-y  Huch  a  change  as  that  now  propoaod  over  the  wholo  country. 

Dr.  \Valtek  Smith  :  In  London  it  is  the  practice  always  for  the  judge  at  tie 
Central  Crlminul  Court  and  in  the  dlBtrict  courts  to  hand  down  the  deposition  to 
Komo  counHcl  im  long  uh  potwiblo  before  the  caso  couci*  on  for  trial. 

^Ir.  Paulkii  :  Tlio  custom  is,  that  wherever  thei-c  is  a  counsel  for  the  defence 
the  judge  iiivariftbly  throws  the  doixisitiun  down  to  a  member  of  the  bar;  bot 
it  is  A  rulo  e(|uully  deferred  to  in  all  oases  in  the  ^liddlesex  Sessions  that  wh« 
tliuro  1:4  nu  eounsel  for  t^ie  defence  tho  aasistiuit  judge  or  the  deputy  masistut 
judgo  pro.u^oute.4.  Then  oven  last  week,  in  tlie  Central  Criminal  Court  I  saw  the 
leai-ncd  rui'oiilcr  hiiuself  pri>Ai.*cuto  whero  ihere  was  no  counsel  retained  for  tin 
defcuce. 

Mr.  lIoi.Tiiv.  Clerk  uf  Arraigns :  I  have  the  honour  to  attend  the  norUien 
circuit,  uiitl  1  can  spiuik  iVoni  my  own  knowledge  that  in  no  case  whatever  w 
that  circuit  is  the  judge  ever  left  in  the  unpleasant  po»ition  of  having  to  p^)■^ 
cute.  A  briel'  in  every  ease  is  delivered  to  counsel,  and  the  fee  to  counsel,  as 
well  OS  attorney,  is  allowed  in  taxuliou.  M  to  the  qnestion  of  a  public  Iitom^ 
eut^jr,  !  do  not  noi  think  it  nt  uU  noct^ssary.  As  to  caws  failing  from  the  parties 
noL  i»r<)secu(in^,  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  law,  that  the  inomeota 
case  it(  bel'ure  ilio  magistrate,  either  by  warrant  or  by  summons,  he  hms  the  power 
;rivcu  liiui  by  statutii  to  eonii)cl  nil  [mrtics  to  appear  before  him  who  can  give 
lilni  any  inlornuition :  and  it  is  entirely  nut  of  the  power  of  the  profocutor  u> 
comiiroiniHCN  unlejss  tie  ma;;islratR  himself  is  cognisant  of  it.  Very  lately  a  de- 
cision wus  given  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  this  point.  It  wo^  a  caserl 
iissiiult,  in  which  the  nmgislrufiD  insisted  on  the  cose  being  carried  on:  a  con- 
viction followed,  and  un  applieation  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ts 
(piash  the  conviction.  The  court  said.  *'No;  tho  magistrate  had  cogni«anoeof 
the  cus",  and  Ite  could  compel  all  parties  to  apiKjar."  My  cxix:rience  has  been 
extensive.  iin<l  no  case  has  come  under  my  knowledge  where  ju^iticc  has  suflfefcd 
by  thi^  ease  \mv^  Itft.  in  the  hands  of  a  private  wjlicitor.  I  have  had  occasion  w 
read  the  d(?iu»si'ilons  Ix'fore  the  northern  circuit,  in  order  to  enable  in'»  to  propaut 
tlit!  iiidictnienl^;  and  the  clerk  of  assi/.o  hiU4  always  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
p-mi  till'  tie* swi lions  to  maki>  up  a  calendar  for  the  judge,  that  he  might  knowtbc 
iuitun.'  of  liie  cisi's  ;  und  i  can  say  tlint  those  depositions,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
••xcfiiinirly  well  laki-n  by  the  clerks  of  the  magistmtes.  1  am  aware  that  there 
;•.:■•»  siiiu':  tasis  where  it  may  Ik.'  neccs.«-ary  to  call  in  sonw  other  aid  than  that  of  a 
]»ri\aU;  solicit'?-.  Suppose  a  ca>e  Oi-ruis  in  the  north  or  cast  ridinp:  of  tbal 
i\\ent.  I'ud  responsibilii  y  ihsii  a  private  individual,  who'  may  Ihj  XM)or,  cannct 
atlord  to  I'ay  the  preliminary  ex|Miu>es.  What  is  the  result?  Why,  the  r:agi*- 
trate  hi  nij-cl'",  cither  iii«:ivi«lnally,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  police  commit  Lee,  will 
<'ilhrr  writi-  fo  the  soruilor,  or  clerk  of  the  peace,  ft>r  the  ridin;r,  or  write  to  tbe 
policv  ('■jiMiitti-e  for  that  «ii>tri(:t,  and  say,  "1  think  that  is  a  case  of  such  magni- 
Hide,  iliat.  the  solicitor  Xor  tli»*  ridinj:,  and  clerk  of  the  iK»ace,  should  take  up  the 
rase."  >W,A\  a  case  oruurrtd  n^mlly  in  the  west  riding:  con.sidcrah1e  jre- 
liniinary  ixpensL'.-;  \\\vv.  incurred,  und  the  solicitor  of  the  riding,  at  the  rei]Uo; 
iif  til"  iMavivira'Js.  took  up  ihai  case.  That  was  not  done  because  juHilce  wouM 
have  failed  under  u  piivute  iiolicitor,  but  simply  on  account  of  the  preliminary 
I'VlM'ii:-'.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  tliis  county  any  advantage  would  hv,  gaineil  by 
th«'  [nitflie  by  :!ic  projio^ed  ehnnjie :  and  1  am  saii-ficd  that  it  would  be  ct*l!y, 
anil  as  nii"eiiain  as,  if  not  more  uncertain  than  the  jircsent  system. 

1  )r.  \\'Ai.TJ:a  Smith  :  It  a|)juar.-  ln»m  the  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  who  are op- 
jH»sed  to  the  aopointmcni  of  a  public  prosecutor,  and  who  consider  it  unncressaiy, 
that  there  is  in  fact  such  a  person  c!n})loycd  everywhere  to  do  the  work.  In  luort 
idacc!-,  Al(h  rnian  Leenian  tells  us.  ii  is  dune  by  the  police,  and  now  Mr.  Hollby 
informs  us,  ili:\t  in  addition  to  the  induence  which  is  exercised  by  tbe  police,  tbeiv 
are  times  wh  ri  the  attorney  for  the  riding  is  called  in  by  a  letter  sent  to  him  by 
the  commit lin^jf  justice.  He  wouhl  write  u  letter  to  some  party,  who  should  take 
cu-c  tu  prepare  the  proper  evidence.    Thus  the  evidence  is  that  Bome  such  oflker 
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ifl  neoesBary,  only  thoy  say  that  he  Rhoald  be  a  poliosman  in  the  one  case  and  a 
magistrate  in  tl^  otlicr.  Sow  without  under-rating  the  ability  of  those  persoms 
I  think  that  we  should  not  grudge  the  small  sum  which  would  be  required  for 
the  payment  of  gentlemen  who  would  do  the  work  at  the  same  rate  m  in  Ireland 
— say  jSGOO  a  year  for  each  county,  which  for  fifty-two  counties  would  be  £26,000. 
I  fully  appreciate  the  observation  of  Lord  Urougham  as  to  the  danger  of  adding 
to  the  patronage  in  tbe  hands  of  the  government ;  but  I  think  that  evil  would  be 
far  less  than  what  at  present  goes  on.  lu  London  we  have  an  officer  who  does 
for  the  corporation  lor  which  he  is  engaged  the  business  of  a  public  prosecutor. 
We  have  the  Mint  and  the  Bank  solicitors,  and  the  Post  Office  solicitors,  and 
the  Treasury  solicitor,  who  acts  for  the  Crown,  and  each  of  these  gentlemen 
employ  their  regular  counsel ;  and  geiulemcn  who  attend  the  Old  Bailey  will 
bear  me  out  in  saying  that  there  are  no  prosecutions  so  well  conducted,  or  where 
the  evidence  is  always  forthcoming  with  so  much  regularity  as  those  proeecations 
done  with  what  I  may  cull  a  quiui  public  prosecutor.  We  have  heard  a  paper 
read  to-day  on  the  subject  to  which,  I  aui  sorry  to  say,  so  little  attention  has 
been  paid — I  mean  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  testimony.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  law  of  England  assumes  t!ie  innocence  of  a  man  until  he  is  proved 
guilty ;  but  there  is  one  maxim  of  the  law  which  seems  to  assume  the  guilt  of  a 
man  before  conviction.  He  is  told  never  to  open  his  modlh  lest  he  should  convict 
himself.  No  man  is  bound  by  the  law  of  England,  it  is  said,  to  l)etray  himself. 
That  is  to  say,  in  addressing  that  maxim  to  the  prisoner  with  the  sanction  of  the 
law,  yon  ai-e  saying,  **  You  are  guilty ;  for  heaven's  sake  hold  your  tongue,  and 
attempt  to  explain  none  of  the  circumstances  against  you  ;  your  observations 
will  only  be  sure  to  give  evidence  of  your  guilt.'*  In  the  same  strain  is  the- 
magistrate  directed  to  address  the  prisoner  after  the  case  is  brought  forward ; 
••  You  are  not  bound  to  say  anything  ;  buti  whatever  you  say  nmy  be  used . 
against  you."  Used  against  him  ;  may  it  not  be  used  tor  him  ?  I  am  glad  that 
the  attention  of  the  Association  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  as  1  think  it 
abeord  that  an  accused  person  should  l>e  advised  never  to  say  a  single  word, 
althooirh  by  so  doing  he  may  disiK>l  the  cloud  against  him. 

Mr.  H^vftRis,  Ktigistrar  of  the  Manchester  Bankruptcy  Court:  I  think  the 
want  of  a  public  prosecutor  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  so  many  places  through- 
out the  country  such  an  officer  has  been  appointed  by  the  local  authorities. 
There  are  some  clai^scs  of  ofl'euces  in  which  he  is  very  much  retiuired.  For 
example,  the  cose  of  railways  sending  out  smoke  is  not  taken  up  lor  want  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  proceed  against  railways  for  tbe 
nuisance.  In  some  districts  of  the  country  the  parish  officers  are  ex  officio  prose- 
cutors— persons  very  ill  tiualified  to  conduct  prosecutions.  I  can  hardly  suppose 
it  pHOSsible  that  you  could  find  persons  more  impropsr  for  the  purpose  than  the 
police.  It  is  believed  that  they  are  open  to  bribery ;  I  do  not  know  whethei;  they 
are  so  or  not ;  but  such  a  suspicion  is  in  iisclf  a  gi-eat  defect  in  the  administration 
of  our  law.  Persons  sliould  be  appointed  as  public  prosecutors  who  are  above 
suspicion,  and  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Dr.  Waddilove  :  I  wish  merely  to  make  one  remai'k  as  to  the  verdict  *'not 
proven."  Objections  have  been  raised  to  that  verdict,  and  they  are  reasonable 
objections ;  but  v/e  know  that  they  have  in  France  a  verdict  of  "  guilty,  with 
extenuating  circumstances.'*  I  cannot  but  think  myself  that  that  is  a  very  juBt 
view  to  take  of  a  large  number  of  cases.  Sometimes  a  very  serious  ofTcnce  may 
be  committed  under  circumstances  of  extreme  provocation  which  certainly  render 
the  oficnder  not  so  criminal  in  the  eye  of  common  sense  and  justice,  as  if  that 
provocation  had  not  been  given.  I  would  recommend  that  a  verdict  of  that  Idnd 
should  be  adopted  in  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  at  present  juries  acquit 
in  some  cases  where  they  think  the  ofience  is  not  one  which  ought  to  entail  a 
capital  punishment.  Now,  if  they  were  able  to  give  a  verdict  of  "  guilty,  with 
extenuating  circumstances,"  such  a  v^dict  might  fully  meet  the  justice  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Stuaut,  in  reply,  reiterated  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  public 
prosecutor,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  what  he  had  heard  in  the  diBcasaion. 

T  2 
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MENTAL   COMPETENCE. 

On  what  Principle  should  the  Law  deal  with  Questions  of 
Besponsibilitf/  and  Mental  Competence  in  Civil  and 
Criminal  Cases  respectively? 

The  papers  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Stephen  and   Mr.   North  wiil 
be  found  at  pp.  178,  192. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Canon  Trevor  :  I  vonturo  to  riHo  thus  early  in  the  diacuflsion,  bocaiUB 

I  am  desirous  of  marking  my  decided  conviction,  that   the  most  importuk 

branch  of  it  does  not  exclusively,  or  even  ])rimarily,  belong  to  either  of  the  tm 

learned  professions  represented  in  tho  papers  read  to-day.     I  mean  that  criminal 

responsibility  is  not  a  question  of  law  nor  of  modical  sciexico,  but  a  monl 

((UGStion,  upon  which  wo  are  obliged  to  employ  tho  assistance  of  the  law  and  of 

modical  sci(?nco,  but  with  tho  fixed  resolution  on  the  part  of  tho  pablio  and  the 

loapslatnre,  that  neither  of  thorn  shall  dictate  tho  conclusions  upon  which  th« 

life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  arc  to  depend.    Tho  insufficiency  of  cither  of  these 

learned  professions  to  dotormine  tho  great  questions  here  involved,  has  beet 

most  strikingly  shown  in  tho  two  most  able  papera  read  to  ns  to-day ;  for  whibc 

it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  care  and  diligence  which  their  reepectife 

authors  have  bestowed  on  tho  subject  of  their  papers,  I  think  no  one  coold  have 

listened  to  them  without  perceiving  that  they  have  not  treated  the  question  on 

the  great  principles  upon  wliich  it  really  rests,  or  oven  seemed  to  appreciate  the 

exact  position  of  the  question,  as  it  must  come  before  the  legislature  and  the 

public.    The  learned  gentleman  who  read  the  first  paper  fell  into  a  mistake,! 

think,  when  ho  coupled  tho  question  of  criminal  responsibility  with  that  d 

mental  competency  in  civil  actions.     No  doubt,  upon  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 

subject,  the  commission  of  murder  and  the  power  to  make  a  will  maybe  treated 

as  analogous  legal  questions,  as  the  former  is  an  act  contrary  to  law,  and  a  good 

will  is  an  act  proscribed  by  law ;  but  here  all  the  analogy  between  them  endi. 

Tlie  power  or  competency  to  make  a  will  is  an  artificial  power,  which  has  been 

l)eRtowed  upon  tho  members  of  society  by  the  law  of  tho  land.     It  involvee  no 

moral  question,  nor  docs  it  involve  in  some  cases  any  question  of  mental  coni< 

potency.     A  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  n^^fo  is  permitted  to  make  a  will,  not 

because  he  is  mentally  more  comp<.>tent  than  a  man  of  twenty,  but  simply  becaaw 

the  law  hiis  been  pleased  arbitrarily,  ivs  a  mere  matter  of  social  regrulation,  to 

make  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  age  of  competency  for  that  partioular  act.   In 

like  manner  an  unmarried  woman  is  competent  to  make  a  will,  and  a  nuuried 

woman  is  not  competent;  not  l)ccause  the  unmarried  ladies  arc  in  a  higher 

state  of  mental  capacity  than  the  married  ladies,  bat  because  the  law,  in  the 

inHtituti(m  of  marriage,   has  conveyed  tho   power  to  the   husband.      On  the 

other  hand,  tho  questi(m  of  criminal  responsibility  stands  upon  an    entirely 

diffr»rent  footing.     A  murder  is  a  crime,  not  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  law 

of  the  land,  but  rather  tho  law  forbids  it  bi.^causo  it  is  a  crime  against  God  and 

aijjainst  nature.      And  in  laying  down  tlie  principles  upon  whicli   a  trial  for 

murder  shall  be  conducted,  the  law  lias  not  becMi  prescribing  its  own  arbitraxr 

distinctions,  but  has  been  endeavouring  to  ascertain  tho  true  distinctions  which 

4'xisL  in  nature,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  bo  revealed  to  us  by  the  law  of 

Ood.     I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  witli  the  lennied  gentleman    that  thtiv  is  no 

legal  test  of  insanity.     On  the  contrary',  it  strikes  mo  that  the  gentleman  who 

read  the  medical  paper  has  more  accurately  stat^.d  the  fact,  and  that  there  ia  a 

legal  test  ujion  this  subject;  and  tlic  stronix'.'st  proof  of  that  is,  that  whenever  a 

person  is  found  insane  upon  a  trial  for  murder,  tho  verdict  is  that  lie  is  **  Not 

guilty  by  reason  of  insanity."     How  would  it  be  possible  for  tho  Court  to  accept 

of  such  a  verdict,  if  thcro  were  not  some* legal  t/CSt  of  insanity,  which  takes 

awDv  tjic  •ruilt  wliich  would  aocrue  to  tho  act  i'     I  think  the  learned  gentleman 

showed  at  some  length,  and  with  groat  refinement  and  closeness  of  argument, 

what  th(?Ke  tests  really  are :  but,  on  the  whole,  I  should  prefer  to  fall  back  upon 

t\ut  simple  test  laid  down  ])y  learned  judges,   "Did  ho  know  what  he  was 
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abont  P  and  did  he  know  that  it  was  wrong  ?  "  that  is,  «  Had  he  mental  com- 
petency BofBlcient  to  discern  the  character  of  his  act  ?"  and  '<  Had  he  a  sufficient 
amount  of  moral  knowledge  to  know  that  the  act  was  wrong?"    And  here  I 
oannot  bat  observe,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion  which  seems  to  pervade 
this  question  in  the  public  mind,  arises  from  a  singular  misuse  and  confusion  of 
terms.    We  have  heard  this  day  in  both  the  papers  terms  used  which  are  abso- 
lutely improper  and  illogical.     There  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  *<  moral 
insanity."     If  "  moral  insanity"  were  properly  translated  into  English,   it 
would  mean  vice  or  crime;  insanity  is  a  state  of  mind.    The  morals  area 
totally  different  department.     Again,   there  is    no  such  thing  as  *^  mental 
disease,'*  which  has  been  spoken  of.     Disease  is  a  thing  which  belongs  to  the 
body.    There  is  physical  disease ;  there  is  mental  insanity,  and  there  is  moral 
irresponsibility :  and  if  these  words  were  all  given  in  their  proper  signification 
it  would  clear  up  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  which  seems  to  arise  on  this 
subject.     Mental  insanity  may  follow  from  physical  disease,  and  moral  irre- 
eponsibility  will  follow  from  mental  insanity ;  but  each  of  these  questions  are 
to  be  treated  separately,  and  each  of  them  are  to  be  held  in  their  own  depart- 
ment.   Now  there  are  two  great  schools  upon  the  subject  of  '<  moral  insanity," 
M  people  have  gq|;  to  call  it  in  late  days — the  German  school  and  the  English 
one.    I  am  sorry, to  find  the  English  school  of  medical  science  is  fast  going  into  the 
errors  of  the  German  school.    Those  errors  are  carefully  pointed  out  in  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  Esquirol.     Esquirol,  being  a  surgeon  and  a 
professor  of  physical  knowledge,  invariably  makes  his  cases  of  insanity  to  be 
marked  by  physical  symptoms.     Ho  talks  a  great  deal  of  the  state  of  the  pulse^ 
of  the  appearance  of  the  eye,  of  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  the  functions  of 
animal  life ;  and  when  he  finds  in  any  of  these  a  great  and  serious  derange- 
ment, he  holds  himself  able  to  decide  as  to  the  amount  of  mental  insanity, 
which  in  some  cases  he  makes  out  to  be  of  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
patient  morally  irresponsible.     But  Esquirol  is  very  earnest  in  guarding  against 
the  confusion  of  the  various  branches  of  the  subject.     He  says  that  crime  must 
never  be  allowed  to  be  an  excuse  for  crime.     It  must  never  be  said  that  a  man 
is  irresponsible  only  because  he  is  a  very  great  criminal.    Now  I  think  that  my 
fViend  Mr.  North  has  been  saying  that  to-day  to  a  very  great  extent  in  his 
paper,  and  that  when  he  says  that  experience  has  established  certain  facts,  it 
only  means  that  ho  is  pleased  to  make  assertions  and  mistake  them  ibr  facts. 
For  example,  he  speaks  of  a  certain  state  of  motives  being  characterised  by  a 
want  of  power  to  do  right  when  a  man  knows  what  is  right.     Well,  but  the 
possession  of  knowledge  and  the  want  of  power  to  do  what  is  right,  is  the  exact 
definition  of  crime.     When  I  have  a  will — ^when  I  know  the  thing  I  ought  to  do 
and  do  it  not — when  I  find  in  myself  a  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  mo  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in 
my  members,  that  is  the  definition  of  moral  crime.     That  is  the  true  point  of  a 
man*B  sin  against  God,  and  of  his  responsibility  to  human  laws.     Not  to  have 
the  power  to  do  that  which  a  man  knows  he  ought  to  do,  is  to  be  a  criminal. 
Here  is  the  question  wliich  the  medical  gentlemen  seem  to  have  left  altogether 
out  of  vibw ;  that  is,  the  very  grnat  qutsstion  of  responsibility  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  because  what  is  to  bind  any  man  who  says,  **  I  know  I  ought  to  have  done 
that;  I  knew  perfectly  well  I  wag  doing  wrong,  but  I  had  not  the  power  to 
resist  the  impulse  to  do  tliat."     What  are  the  most  irresistible  impulses  which 
the    history    and    the  experience  of   mankind  have  refused    to  recognise  as 
excuses  for  crime  ?     They  are  the  impulses  of  anger  and  love.     We  have  had 
lately  the  exhibition  of  a  man  who  murdered  the  object  of  his  love  out  of  a 
jealous  transport.     Was  not  that  man  as  much  deprived  of  the  power  of  resisting 
his  impulse  as  any  madman  could  be?     And  hero  is  a  singular  inconsistency  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  itself.     I  hope  the  legal  profession,  if  they  follow 
in  the  discussion,  will  try  and  explain  why  this  inconsistency  arises.     It  was 
very  properly  stated,  that  the  law  presumes  a  man  to  have  done  an  act  wilfully 
and  maliciously,  which  has  been  proved  to  have  been  done,  until  he  is  able  to 
rebut  that  presumption  by  evidence ;  but  if  it  is  proved  in  the  evidence  that 
the  man  did  the  act  in  a  sudden  transport  of  passion,  the  law  has  that  amount 
of  consideration  for  human  infirmity,  thac  it  will  reduce  the  crime  from  the 
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capital  oflfenco  ofmurdtT  to  the  minor  one  of  manslauglitor  I  want  to  kzunr 
why  that  Eiamo  principle  id  nut  npplied  to  other  pansiona  of  the  mind,  aa  wellw 
to  the  one  ])ai^sion  of  anf^er?  Why,  if  a  man  eominit«  a  criino  in  a  saddoi 
tTansport  of  love  or  jealousy,  it  ij*  not  km1iu*'m1  from  its  hinrhor  cliaraoter  cf 
munler  to  that  of  inanslaiighter,  on  thi.»  panic  [)riiici])lo  as  it  iu  reduced  wbenbf 
docs  it  ill  a  siulden  traiiKiiort  of  an^r?  But  with  tiiat  exception,  I  aee  nothia; 
in  the  present  adminiHtraiion  of  the  lav/  which  requires  to  lio  altered.  I  belien 
that  the  Bentiments  which  are  bein;r  pressed  npon  tlie  attention  of  Judges,  ■ni 
whicl)  I  hiive  frequently  heard  pressed  vi\icn\  their  attention  with  great  leaniiif 
and  poreirttcncy  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  are  thorougfhly  uA 
fundamentally  immoral.  1  believe  tliat  they  rest  ufton  a  total  xnisconceptioDof 
tlio  monil  character  of  man,  and  that  if  they  were  carried  out,  they  would  renk 
in  an  o])en  and  undisguised  materiiilism.  ?>rr.  North  confounded  together  thi 
reason  and  the  will,  and  lie  in  the  same  moment  told  us  tluvt  the  man  waa  depirind 
of  hiri  will,  and  left  a  prey  to  his  animal  passions.  Why,  his  will  and  his  iiawiiM 
are  in  the  same  department  of  his  nature.  His  will  means  the  same  thing  as  kii 
passions.  That  is  the  moral  de{)artment  of  the  man's  nature;  his  knowledge  ii 
his  mental  department,  the  state  of  his  organs  is  his  phyaical  department; 
but  his  will,  l.is  aetin<rf  and  hi.4  dis])osition  to  act,  arc  parts  of  the  sunl 
nature  of  the  man,  and  not  his  mental  imture.  A  passion  mbans  nothing  but 
giving  way  to  the  will ;  to  a  dis]M)siti(i!i  to  do  so  and  bo  ;  and  man's  moni 
rosponsibility  n'Sta  uiwn  the  fact  that  God  has  priven  him  the  power  to  coalnl 
hiH  passion,  and  if  l#y  liis  iiwn  rnrriiMtio-.-.,  itv  tin*  ilecrratlation  of  hin  own  natnie 
he  loses  that  |u)Wir.  hr  A\\\\\  i.o!  h"  :\.':'.;'t-.  vl  in>:n  th«»  puni^htUL-ur  which  ii  due 
to  sin  and  to  «.Tiji.f.  No.v,  mtr  law  jvcn'.-:;!.-  s  Uses"  priiit;i|>K':4  in  one  remarkable 
faet  wliirh  i^^well  !;!ii)-,v!i  to  :'.ll  v.l;«)  \.x',.v  :!ie.  It  is  const-^uily  ivpt*nti-Hl  that 
drunk«n!j('ss  is  no  v.\. ".i.*-  *  fur  r  ir  a.i's  civ.;:.'.  Now,  v.Ijv  is  it  not  an  i-xcufce  ?  It 
is  cpiite  cei-iiiiii  iliat  uiv.  nv.w.Vvw  \\\v.i\  iIol-^  noi,  know  what  he  \&  duiii^,  and  doei 
not  know  tliat  it  i.^  wrong;  and  p.i  he  jnay  seem  to  comply  witJi  the  dofinition  (rf 
frrosi)onsiljility  which  is  laid  dnwn  by  the  Jiidg^.  But  nevertheless  they 
always  refuse' him  the  Ix-nefit  of  that  in-esi^nsibility,  Ixxrauso  hig  druukeanefl 
h;ui  arisen  fit»m  a  previous  exercise  of  his  will  for  which  he  ought  to  be  ruspon* 
Mibl(?.  \V(11,  liow  do  w.>  know  what  pi-evious  acts  of  delwrncliciy,  what  wild 
and  v,iek«»(.|  notion.^,  wliat  crimes  have  broujjht  about  that  p.tate  of  mind  on 
wlucli  my  friend  Air.  North  would  invokv?  Ilio  1>enefit  of  irrc8{)onBibllity,  be- 
cause ih(!  ni:'n  has  lost  the  power  to  do  what  ho  knot's  ho  ou^ht  to  do.  Tliat  is 
\o  K'jy  »ic>  lia-  uic(nirngi?d  him.^''lf  so  lonj^  in  wicked  liabitH  that  he  has  now  lost 
tho  powiT  «  i' ;Ll:stain:njr  from  them.  lii'  has  pone  on  covetinpf  Ins  ncif^hboor^* 
sjoods  till  lu'  IiDs  lt>st  the  jwwcr  of  not  steallu;*  them — ^lie  has  coveted  his  nd^- 
boa.-V.  wilV  till  Le  has  loi-t  the  ptiwer  of  not  committiu{^  a  violent  agKi^esska. 
lie  lins  brorif!r»d  over  malict*  and  an;rer  in  his  heart  till  he  tia8  lost  the  power  of 
not  nnji'«li  r;n;r  hi^  encniy.  And  we  are  told  that  this  loss  of  power — ^whicb 
co-cxiotK  witii  kn«»>\lf«di;i'  on  tin*  part  of  tl.o  man  that  he  is  doiii^  wrong — is  not 
a  loss  of  iHiv.or  which  proc^ei^is  fnu.i  his  own  passions.  Mr.  North  ehoosos  to 
roverse  Hjo  real  prof.'ss  and  tells  ns  it  is  established  by  fact  and  evidence.  He 
choosLB  to  say  that  tiie  n.an  hash.st  the  jxiwiTaml  then»fore  isj^vcn  up  to  animal 
jKifisior.s.:  wvA  J  choose  to  say  that  the  man  has  ^veu  himself  up  to  animal  psi- 
sions,  and  ihcrefoi-e  he  has  lost  tl;e  iM)wer.  Mr.  Noi*th  would  exempt  the  msn 
from  thcpuni&ihment  due  to  his  miseondiict  beeaiL<eit  has  only  been  sufiBcientiy 
IKJraovcrcd  in,  aistl  in  so  .siyin^  lie  directly  transgresses  the  fundammtil 
principles  which  are  laid  down  in  the  prcat  work  to  which  I  have  been  referriaf 
— tliat  of  Esquiml.  1  renH»n?her  discussing  this  question  with  >Ir.  Banio 
Mramwell  dnn'i;^  a  trial  when  rlies.*  theories  were  brought  forward.  Mr.  Baron 
BramwcU  tolil  me  that  tlio  impress icn  tin.  evidence  pn>dnccd  ujion  hia  mind  wss 
this:  thai  tlie  snn.feonfl  meant  to  jilKrni  tlial  a  man's  mind  was  Homething like 
his  body — thatjuHt  as  if  a  ninn  kept  his  shoulder  for  a  long  time  up  the  bone 
would  Krow  htilf  and  he  woidil  lose  the  j)ower  of  taking  it  down,  eo  thew 
surgeons  wanted  to  convince  him  thai  if  a  man  kee{)8  his  mind  occupied  upon  % 
j»artieninr  erinn;  he  loses  the  jwwer  oi"  changing  his  mind  and  becomes  inn- 
s]>onsible.  Lly  reply  on  tliat  occasion  was,  "  Why,  tliat  is  downright  materialism.^ 
"Certainly  it   w,''  .«aid  the   learned  Judge,    "and  nothing  olse."       And  to 
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matoriftliaia-— te  the  abiolate  oztinotion  of  man's  immortal  soul,  and  Uie  apiritnal 
oharactor  of  it^  do  all  these  theories  direoUj  tend.  The  power  of  the  will  is  the 
power  whioh  Gtod  has  given  man,  and  by  which  ho  is  distinguished  from  other 
oreatores.  You  have  no  right  to  call  a  degpraded  will  an  animal  passion.  You 
aaj  that  goes  to  the  gratification  of  an  animal  natoro ;  but  all  that  is  theory  and 
metaphysical  language.  You  don't  know  what  an  animal  thinks,  or  desires— or 
what  are  an  animal's  propensities.  You  only  know  that  the  human  being  does 
the  same  thing  otten  as  animals,  and  very  often  worse ;  but  that  he  does  that 
from  the  instinct  that  guides  an  animal  you  not  only  do  not  know,  but  you  o^ght 
to  know — ^if  you  know  the  great  source  from  whioh  knowledge  comoa — ^that  this  is 
not  true.  The  animal  does  his  function  from  an  invariable  instinct  which  God 
has  implanted,  and  which  does  not  err.  But  man  does  all  lus  actions,  from  the 
highess  and  holiest  down  to  the  lowmt,  from  a  will  which  God  originally  created 
with  a  power  to  do  well,  and  which  has  still  that  power,  so  that  God  will  hold 
him  liable  for  doing  wrong,  and  he  ooght  also  to  be  held  liable  by  man,  unless 
that  power  is  interrupted  and  rexisted  by  the  visitation  of  God  depriving  the 
man  of  mental  capacity.  Now  in  rospoct  to  mental  capacity  1  said  before  that 
Jfisquirol  has  laid  down — and  this  ought  to  bo  the  rule  in  courts  of  justice — that 
mental  insanity  \a  not  to  bo  asanmed  unless  tliere  be  some  discernible  ascer- 
tainable traces  in  the  body.  I  have  sean  that  theory  modified.  I  have 
seen  in  the  published  work  of  a  gentleman  whom  1  saw  in  the  room 
yesterday,  the  statement  that  there  may  exist  a  derangement  of  the  physical 
tissues  and  structures  so  minute  as  not  to  be  observablo  even  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  or  by  the  scalpel  of  the  surgeon.  But  still  it  was  held 
in  that  view,  that  there  is  to  be  durangemont  of  the  tissues,  or  of  some  portion 
of  the  bodily  organisation,  before  the  medical  man  is  justified  in  inferring  a 
state  of  mental  insanity.  Now  if  the  medical  men  would  confine  their  evidenoe 
in  courts  of  justice  to  their  own  art  and  experience,  there  would  be  no  con- 
flict between  them  and  the  legal  profession ;  but  in  every  case  I  have  yet  seen 
there  is  a  constant  over-stopping  on  the  part  of  the  medical  men  of  the  limits 
of  their  authority,  and  the  claiming  of  dogmatical  authority  in  some  other. 
When  a  medical  man  tells  mo  that  a  man  is  mentally  insane,  it  id  simply  to  tell 
me  that  ho  is  legally  irresponsible ;  and  I  say  to  the  medical  man,  **  I  demand 
to  know  why  you  say  that ;  you  aro  not  a  judge  of  mental  insanity  or  legal 
irreuponsibility  more  than  I  am.  If  you  mean  to  give  me  evidence  that  by 
what  you  are  able  to  judge  of-— by  the  state  of  his  pulse,  or  brain,  or  by  his 
physical  structure,  it  may  justly  bo  inferred  that  his  mental  powers  are 
doraaged,  I  admit  your  evidence  vaUat  quantum**  That  evidence  goes  to 
the  bench  and  to  the  jury,  and  to  the  extent  the  medical  man  proves  the 
prisoner  to  havo  been  subject  to  deran^meut,  to  that  extent  you  may  fairly 
infer  a  derangement  in  tho  matter  then  in  question.  But  when  medical  men 
expect  to  over-ride  all  croHs-oxaminotion — whon  they  expect  to  lay  down  their 
own  principles  of  responsibility  and  irresponsibility,  and  say  that  they  are 
established  by  experience  and  by  fact,  I  would  say  to  them,  '*  You  must  not  be 
surprised  if  those  who  totally  distrust  the  principlos  upon  which  you  have  pro- 
coedod  aud  see  tliat  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  carried  out  they  would  seriously 
aiioct  the  whole  moral  teaclung  and  condition  of  the  nation — ^>'ou  must  not  be 
surprised  if  those  persons  object  and  ask  you  to  remain  within  your  own 
boundaries  and  allow  us  to  draw  conclnsiuns  from  established  facts  in  one 
department  of  investigation  as  wo  do  in  other  departments.  The  great  principle 
to  be  laid  down  is  that  there  is  this  threefold  disciuctiou  which  should  ever  be 
kept  iu  mind,  ho  that  tho  words  which  indicate  one  department  should  not,  by 
being  applied  t«>  another  depsurtment,  load  to  confused  aud  distorted  conclusions. 
Physical  disease  is  tho  department  of  tho  medical  man ;  mental  insanity  is  a 
consequence  of  that  disease  which  the  medical  man  may  very  valuably  assist 
us  in  inferring  from  the  knowledge  which  belongs  to  him  ;  but  moral  responsi- 
bility is  again  a  third  step  in  the  matter  which  should  be  judged  of,  not  absolutely 
by  tho  lawyers,  but  by  the  lawyers  in  subordination  to  the  great  principlos  of 
reason  and  justice.  I  hold  that  the  yoirj  foundation  of  all  religion,  justice,  and 
sense  of  duty,  is  involved  in  not  allowing  that  doctrine  to  go  forth,  that 
a  long  continoanoo  in  crime  ahonld   exempt  a  man  from  punishment.     A 
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man  may  brood  over  criminal  objects  until,  as  Mr.  North  says,  he  has  Ion  the 
power  of  control  and  is  given  over  to  animal  passions ;  but  until,  as  I  say,  he  \m 
sinned  away  the  lif^ht  was  in  him,  he  oufl^ht  to  be  held  responsible.^  TUi 
idea,  that  continuance  in  Bin  should  practically  have  tho  effect  of  exempting  ^ 
sinner  from  punishment,  is  tho  great  point  upon  which  I  rose  to  enter  my  raoA 
decided  diftsent. 

Dr.  Williams,  York :  I  think  wo  arc  in  a  particularly  faTonrable  condititt 
for  arriving  at  the  truth,  seeing  that  wc  have  had  physic,  law,  and  divinity  dii- 
cussing  this  question.  Whilst  I  think  that  the  medical  man  has  advaatsM 
which  neither  the  moralist  nor  the  lawyer  can  claim,  there  is  no  question  tut 
the  labours  of  all  three  departments  will  in  tho  end  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
tho  truth,  and  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  tho  importance  of  the  subject  I 
thought  that  Mr.  Stephen  in  lus  admirable  papor  made  an  exoellent  apology  iis 
the  law.  Ho  said  the  defect  was  not  in  the  law  but  in  the  administration  of  iL 
However,  whether  the  defect  be  in  the  law  itself,  or  in  tho  administration  of  it^ 
it  is  a  very  important  thing  that  it  should  be  brought  into  haimony  with  tbi 
advance  of  medical  science  upon  this  subject.  The  dictum  of  the  law  which 
was  laid  down  several  years  ago  by  the  Judges  was,  that  if  a  man  knew  th0 
difference  betwixt  right  and  wrong  ho  was  amenable  to  the  lair — he  mi 
liable  to  be  punished.  Now  I  think  Mr.  North  very  clearly  showed  that  s 
very  large  proportion  of  lunatics  do  possess  a  certain  amonnt*  and  often  sot  a 
small  amount  of  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  therefore  they  an 
amenable  to  restraint,  to  punishment,  and  to  feel  tho  effects  of  their  Tniwdoingl. 
But  on  tho  other  hand,  as  was  also  shown  by  the  paper,  though  a  man  ma 
know  what  is  wrong,  though  he  may  know  that  he  is  doing  that  which  wiu 
injure  his  neighbour,  and  that  ho  is  doing  that  which  is  contxaiy  to  the  law; 
yet  there  is  a  condition  of  his  mind,  there  is  a  subjection  of  his  wul  to  the  dis- 
order of  his  mind,  which  renders  him  powerless  to  restrain  hia  insano  impnlaa^ 
BO  that  whilst  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  and  that  he  is  committing^  a  crime,  ha 
has  not  the  power  to  resist  the  impulse  to  do  so.  Tho  truth  is,  that  the  pomr 
of  the  impulse  annihilates  for  the  instant  every  other  power  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  he  is  the  victim  of  what  wo  havo  so  frequently  heard  of — an  impolaa 
which  ho  lias  not  tVio  power  to  control.  Now  I  have  been  frequently  dispoiad 
to  tako  the  consideration  of  suicide  along  witli  that  of  homicide.  When  a  man 
commits  nuicide,  and  when  it  is  the  first  act  he  has  committed  which  has 
brought  tlio  integrity  of  his  understanding  into  question,  tho  law  and  the  com- 
mon feeling  of  onr  nature  incline  to  tho  doubtful  and  the  kind  side  ;  and  in 
order  that  the  poor  crout  urc  may  have  Christian  burinl,  he  is  considered  to 
havo  been  under  a  temporary  derangement ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
law  stands  now,  and  as  tho  practice  obtains,  if  ho  commits  a  crime  which 
subjects  liini  to  punishment,  then  every  effort  is  made  to  prove  that  he  is  sane. 
Now  hero  is  a  divergence  under  these  two  similar  circumstances,  both  origi- 
nating in  a  disordered  nnd  distempered  state  of  the  mind.  I  think  that  whes 
these  things  arc  brought  beforo  our  lopfal  fricruls,  it  will  be  felt  by  them  that  s 
great  alteration  needs  to  be  made,  both  in  tiie  law  and  in  the  administration  of 
it.  And  it  will  not  bo  the  first  time.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  Franoe^ 
sorcerers  and  witches  were  subjected  to  capital  punishment  over  and  over 
again.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  liftcenth  century,  medical  men  were  called 
in  to  consider  the  nature  of  a  case  and  to  report  upon  it,  and  the  report  was  to 
tho  effect  that  there  was  no  crime ;  that  there  was  a  hws  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  accused,  and  tlmt  they  were  not  amenable  to  tho  ordinary  modes 
of  punishment.  And  it  is  cnKlitablc  to  tho  law  of  that  country,  that  from  that 
period  up  to  the  preytint  time  no  executions  f\>r  that  offenoo  ever  took  place. 
Now  we  havo  'no-Avd  a  gwid  doul  this  morning  with  respect  to  responsibiUty, 
com|)otenco,  and  inconi|K:tence,  and  1  am  about  to  read  a  very  short  jiaragrsph 
from  a  paper  written  by  tlie  Archbishop  of  York,  at  the  time  ho  was  provost  of 
my  own  college,  which  will  bo  found  in  tlic  Oxford  Essays,  on  •«  Crime  and  its 
Uses  j"  and  the  great  purport  uf  the  pai>or  is  to  show  that  responsibility  varies 
t<)  an  illimitable  extent;  and  wo  know  very  well,  that  if  wo  take  tho  Arch- 
bisliop  liimself  sis  a  type  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  mind,  and  if  we  take  an 
idiot  of  tho  lowest  grade  in  tho  Asylum,  there  is  an  indefinite  number  of  graidea 
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betwixt  these  two;  and  therefore,  he  Bays,  it  is  this  limited  responsibility,  this 
uncertain  power,  which  shonld  goide  in  tho  decision  of  these  cases,  and  &at  it 
would  be  impolitio,  unwise,  and  cmel  to  deal  with  all  alike  under  these  cironm- 
stances.  The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows ; — *<  The  writer  very  pro- 
perly says,  that  tho  doctrine  of  limited  responsibility  is  held  by  every  one  in 
his  daily  dealings.  He  makes  excuses  for  the  failings  of  the  ignorant,  the 
infirm  of  purpose,  the  irascible.  He  r^;ards  their  peculiarities  of  temper 
ttnd  disposition  as  entitling  them  to  indulgence.  Is  not  the  time  approaching, 
iHien  such  a  doctrine  will  be  admitted  into  the  law  of  the  land  ?  admitted, 
indeed,  with  the  utmost  caution.  No  sickly  sentiment,  no  metaphysical  theory, 
must  rob  society  of  her  security  against  the  felon,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
cerebral  disorder  is  clearly  present,  yet  in  which  some  practice  known  to  be 
ifaiftil  has  given  to  the  malady  its  direction  and  consequences."  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  quote  the  illustration  of  Brough,  the  poor  woman  who  destroyed  five 
of  her  chil^n.  Without  entering  on  the  question  which  has  relation  to  this 
one,  that  of  capital  punishment,  I  hope  that  the  law  will  in  future  work  in 
hsnnony  with  the  advancement  of  science,  and  that  we  shall  no  longer  hear  of 
the  execution  of  lunatics.  It  was  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  last 
burning  took  place  for  witchcraft,  and  I  hope  that  before  the  expiration  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  we  shall  never  again  hear  of  the  hanging  of  the  insane. 

Mr.  Neats,  M.P. :  I  confess  I  heard  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  the  very  able 
paper  of  my  friend  Mr.  Stephen.  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
his  TiewB  on  this  subject,  and  I  was  disappointed  at  finding  him  on  the  opposite 
dde  to  myself.  I  regret  very  much  that  he  should  have  lent  the  assistance  of 
his  very  powerful  intellect  to  a  system  which  is  already,  I  think,  coming  to  an 
end ;  a  system  which  the  Judges  themselves,  when  they  have  to  expound  it, 
only  avow  with  a  feeling  of  hesitation  and  almost  of  shame.  I  should  be 
xnolined  to  find  a  little  fault  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stephen,  as  too 
technical,  and  as  being  hardly  correct  in  its  technicality.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  law  does  try  insanity  as  an  issue,  and  not  merely  as  a  question  of  evidence. 
There  is  a  plea  allowed  of  insanity,  and  in  that  case  the  law  inquires  into 
insanify  as  an  issue ;  and  even  where  the  plea  of  insanity  is  given  in  evidence 
of  not  goilty,  it  is  more  than  collateral — it  is  more  than  a  mere  question  of 
evidence.  The  jury  are  obliged  to  add  to  the  verdict  of  not  guilty,  the  words 
"  on  the  ground  of  insanity."  Unless  that  is  added  to  the  verdict,  it  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  assume  to  itself  the  custody  of  the  prisoner. 
They  must  find,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  evidence  but  as  a  matter  of  issue, 
that  he  is  insane.  That,  however,  is  a  small  matter.  In  either  case  the  law 
must  apply  certain  tests  of  insanity,  whether  for  matter  of  evidence  or  for 
matter  of  issue.  But  although  I  do  not  concur  with  Mr.  Stephen  in  his  judg- 
ment, I  give  him  full  credit  for  his  courage.  He  has  not  shrunk  from  taking 
upon  himself  the  complete  defence  of  the  law  in  all  its  absurdity.  Let  us  take 
the  case  which  Mr.  Stephen  put  as  the  weakest  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and 
the  strongest  on  behalf  of  the  law ;  the  case  of  a  man  being  in  other  respects 
apparently  rational,  and  who,  in  the  execution  of  a  preconceived  purpose,  and 
for  a  rational  object,  kills  a  man,  and  that  the  man  who  does  this  really  believes 
that  he  has  a  glass  hand.  Mr.  Stephen  said,  that  in  that  case  the  law  very 
properly  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  found  g^lty  of  murder ;  that  the 
judge  and  jury  will  say,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  that  man  is  guilty  of  murder, 
and  that  the  salvation  of  his  life  is  to  depend  on  the  erring  judgment  of  a 
Secretary  of  State.  I  am  correct,  therefore,  in  stating,  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  a  man  may  really  believe  that  he  has  a  glass  finger,  and  yet  be  subject  to 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Now  I  don't  believe  it  over  occurred  that 
a  man  believed  that  he  had  a  glass  finger,  and  was  sane  in  all  other  respects. 
A  man  believing  that  he  has  a  glass  finger,  believes  that  his  own  judgment 
and  impression  are  proof  against  all  the  reason  of  mankind.  It  shows  that  he  is 
incapable  of  applying  tho  test  of  experience ;  that  ho  is  incapable  of  logic.  He 
may  bo  told,  that  if  his  finger  were  glass  he  would  see  through  it ;  that  if  ho 
put  it  on  a  piece  of  printed  paper,  he  would  be  able  to  read  tho  letters  behind 
it ;  bat  he  adheres  to  his  belief,  and  the  fact  that  ho  does  so  shows  that  he  is 
incapable  of  understanding  the  simplest  principles  of  logic,  and  that  where  his 
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owii  impression  id  at  variance  with  the  expcriencoondnnauimoua  opinion  of  IBM- 
kind,  he  Kill  I  truHts  to  his  uwu  improHsions  a^ust  that  experience  nod  optaioi. 
It  is  im^XNitiiblo  for  a  inau  to  bo  under  Buoh  a  delusion  as  tliat  and  not  to  bi 
generally  im^ani'.  It  is  viry  true  that  hu  may  stitl  11:0  on  repcatini^  by  me 
the  doctrines  of  niomlity,  and  Htill  have  a  loclinir  of  morality ;  bat  wha 
his  priooiplcd  and  feeliiigti  of  morality,  which  niay  be  quite  real  and  genuine 
oomo  into  ctontlict  with  iiny  desire  or  weaknoM  that  ho  may  hare,  then  tbi 
weaknods  of  hid  reason,  a.s  neen  in  the  caHo  of  the  i^laas  fiufror,  will  depriire  hin 
of  all  power  of  privinir  duo  cUVn't  to  those  feeling  and  principles  of  morAlit¥. 
And  yet  we  are  ti>ld  that  thid  man  would,  if  he  committed  murder,  be  liaUsto 
the  punishment  of  death.  ,\Mr.  Stki'hen  :  I  have  said  in  my  paper  that  Idii 
not  wish  to  diseuss  the  querftion  of  capital  punishments.  I  eaid  the  quMtim 
was  not  in  wliut  eircuuistancos  ou^lit  a  man  to  bo  executed,  but  "  In  what  cir- 
cumstances id  a  man  to  bo  hold  (guilty  of  murder,  l>o  the  coufiequenccs  whu 
they  may  ?  " — whether  tiio  i>ciialty  should  bo  death  or  should  bn  merely  a  fitt 
of  a  farthing.  I  tiien  put  a  ease  in  which  a  man  miirht  think  ho  has  a  iclMi 
fmf^or  and  nii,:;hr  have  committed  a  crime  ;  but  i  daid  noihiupf  abont  penalties.^ 
But  accordin<{  to  my  view  you  assume  that  he  is  liable  to  wliatever  was  thi 
punidhment  of  mui-dcr?  TMr.  Stkpuen  :  Of  course  ho  would. ]  -And  I  undv- 
stand  you  tu  niisan  not  only  that  ho  is  liable,  but  that  there  is  lio  reason  why  he 
should  b?  exempt  •*  \  .Mr.  Stephen'  :  No,  1  did  not  day  that ;  I  eoutiued  mynlf 
to  tho  prcci*»e  quention.  The  law  has  to  define  murder.  I  aay  the  law  doei 
define  murder  in  what  I  consider  the  proper  way.  Well,  then  I  f^  on  to  H^ 
that  that  deiinition  may,  uh  a  muttin*  of  fact,  inclndo  many  madmen,  andthsi 
is  all  I.  cay.^  I  think  Mr.  Stephen  was  quito  rijrht  in  treating  as  oof{iiafte 
quosti(mx  the  w.iy  in  whieh  tho  law  treats  insanity  in  the  cages  of  criminals  asd 
in  civil  «-asi--;  and  1  think  thnt  there*  he  dood  not  shrink  from  justifying tkt 
oxtnsiii':  fvilly  of  the  lav.-.  Mr.  Siep'reu  referred  to  a  ca.-^e  in  which  tho  will  of » 
woman  nnide  in  n  lunacie  asylum,  and  wh«i  had  a  strait -waistcoat  taken  off  Is 
cnablu  her  to  si^ni  liur  name,  w-.w  u]iheld  by  tho  law  of  Kn^rland.  1  say  tbst 
such  a  decisiu.i  id  u  slianio  to  tlie  law  of  Knjrland.  I'ho  cases  reforretl  to  by  Mr. 
•Stuphcii  dat.'  fi-oMi  a  virv  early  i>eriod.  Thoso  c:isi>d  date  from  tho  time  wh« 
there  w;is  j^r.-iu  i.-noraueo  prevailinjr,  nn»l  tho  lawj-ern  have  not  found  they  we» 
at  lilierly  t.)  <U'j>jirt  from  tho  decisions  of  their  predueessora.  Now  in  order  to 
enable  a  p;^,rd.in  \.•^  make  a  will  ho  tsliould  not  only  be  awaro  of  what  he  doosst 
the  time,  but  he  nhrndd  huvo  a  continuous  knowlodtre  of  the  cirtmmstaneai 
of  whieh  hU  v.ill  is  !•  d.'liuite  oftinion.  Say  that  a  man  has  been  inaauc  for  liw 
yeans  auil  has  :i  luciil  interval  for  half  an  hour,  doe.«»  he  know  tho  circnmatanoai 
of  hid  f:vuiily  for  these  live  years  J*  And  is  he  not  likfly,  from  tho  vory  £M»af 
his  bui-ir  WA\w  at  Mw  tinn'/io  Imvo  a  feelinL'  that  he  id  t!ic  victim  of  injustioeiB 
beiuK  pl:w:.r(l  undi-r  rostniint,  and  therefore  to  cnterUnin  a  feoliuff  of  animositf 
to  those  wl  10  h:iv:.!  been  a  parly  to  his  beinjr  dealt  with.  It  iii  %'crj  true  thst 
now  lawyers  (hi  not  know  wlisit  insanity  is,  and  noithiT  do  the  medical  men.  I 
tliink  that  \v!i:.ti»vjT  may  b,'  th:«  ])osition  of  the  law  the  (roncral  feolin};^  of  m&D- 
kind  is  now,  :li:u.  ifriien'  \ve;-.»  any  definition  of  insanity  upon  which  medico 
men  could  :i;;Tev,  ::n(l  if  tin  y  wiid' that  in  any  partieular  caso  an  individoftl 
came  under  that  d;.fiuiii<ii\,  the  common  sense  of  jnunkind  would  nay,  ««Thsi 
man  is  to  h*  e-cmpr  from  the  extreme  penalty  or  exempt  from  any  |M»ialVf 
as  Kueh.  JJo  uv\y  b<»  n  fn.  subject  for  r.'siraint,  but  he  should  be  exempt 
from  penalty."'  ilsr  unfnrtnnatily  llie  modienl  men  have  not  a^^eod,  so 
far  as  1  kn'»w,  \\\vu\  any  di-linition  of  iii?:inity,  nor  do  they  agree  npoD 
the  applieation  (if  i*  ti>  inflividual  casi's.  lint" J  ecriainly  think  that  thcir 
opinion  npo;.  tin?  }nint  i.;  of  nv.ieh  value,  and  of  more  value  than  it  it 
oflea  allowe.l  !;•  1"*  in  indiviunal  trials,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  bait 
way  of  a-JctTiuiuin.;  iIku  opinion  to  c.-.vamine  j'r-difal  men  as  witneiises  in 
the  manner  n')\v  ;ido:ui>(l,  iho  diiliuultied  atrendin-j"  whieh  plan  have  been  rery 
well  pointiid  out  by  -Mr.  North;  becau'ii'  men  are  yrir.vltHl,  very  likely,  by  croBS- 
oxannnaiien  into  tin-  e?:pn'.srtion  of  an  opinion  beyond  what  in  their  cooler 
moment H  they  would  n-nliy  exprens,  and  they  are  led  into  exaggerated  expres- 
sions which  d<!],rive  of  their  proper  valno  the  judtor  and  more  moderate 
•xpressions  with  v.'hicii  they  beu'in  their  statomentd.     It  is  also  an  objection  thai 
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tkej  ore  not  the  witnenes  of  tho  conri  bvfc  of  the  party  who  has  brought  them 
into  court.  The  "proper  suggestion  would  be  that  in  all  cases  whero  the 
collateral  issoe  of  insanity  is  raised  either  two  or  four  modioal  men  should  be 
added  to  the  jury.  If  that  course  were  followed  we  might  then  cease  to  require 
a  unanimous  verdict,  but  might  revert  to  the  old  principle  of  our  law,  that 
whatever  be  the  number  of  the  jury  it  would  be  sufficient  if  twelve  agreed  upon 
a  verdict  That  would  raise  tho  jury  to  sixteen,  but  if  twelve  should  agree,  the 
verdict  should  be  given  effect  to.  1  would  only  give  an  opportunity  to  medical 
men  to  explain  to  the  jury  what  is  the  nature  of  insanity.  There  are  many 
invariable  symptoms  of  insanity  whiuh  a  jury  would  look  upon  with  contempt 
bat  which  men  well  informed  in  such  matters  would  toll  thum  wcro  signs  of 
insanity.  Therefore  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  give,  not  to  all  Taodical  men, 
but  to  a  certain  class  of  medical  men  proved  by  oortiticate  to  bo  qnaliiied  for 
the  purpose,  an  opi)ortuiiity  of  conferring  with  tho  jury  whore  the  issue  of 
iaaanity  was  raised — ^not  of  arguing  with  tho  jury,  but  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  their  profcraioual  experience. 

Mr.  WE8TL4KB:  I  am  ]>rofoundly  etmvinced.  with  my  friend  Mr.  Stephen  in 
that  moHt  aclmirahlc  piiper  with  wliicli  he  o]x^nod  thin  diacusHion,  of  tho  corroot- 
ness  of  the  principle  ho  laid  down,  that  tho  law  on  this  Rubjoct  must  Rtart  from 
the  idea  of  c«jmiKjtcncc, — ^must  lay  down  the  conditicms  which  are  roijuired  for 
competonco  and  rcHpouBibility :  and  Ihut  docivo  of  insanity  can  only  bo  introduced 
whero  there  i.-*  an  abAonro  of  thouo  oonditions  which  tlie  law  rS(]uirns  for  com- 
petency. I  will  add  to  tlio  rcosonn  which  Mr.  Stephen  gave  in  support  of  that 
view  this,  which  a]>p6ars  to  nio  to  bo  a  very  cogont  one,  that  if  the  law  did  other- 
wise it  would  not  koop  itself  open,  as  it  doos  now,  to  rocoivo  at  any  moment 
aasistanco  and  amolioratl":i  f:'i>ni  tho  ]>ro;;resH  of  Hcientitic  discovery.  If  tho  law 
followed  any  «tt}ier  course — if  tlio  law  started  not  from  tho  idea  of  coiwpntcuce  but 
from  that  of  incouipctenco — ii  it  recognized  Buch  a  dirtonlcr  as  niaiiiicrfs  which 
was,  as  such,  to  carrj'  with  it  oxcmptiou  from  resiKWisibility,  then  il  would  have 
to  define  tliat  diaorder — aud  that  dcllnitiou  uiuist  \w  basod  on  the  existing  state  of 
scienct!  :  and  t'liero  would  bo  groat  dilHculty  in  ndajiting  it  to  tho  progress 
of  soior.co.  Uiit  when  it  \a  always  open  to  ux  to  avail  ourrfelvoH  oi"  tho  existing 
state  of  luijuit'iil  and  j*urj:ical  knowledge  with  the  view  (»f  Khowincr  tliat,  in  the 
particular  cci.w,  the  conditiitns  wliioh  tho  law  requires  for  comi^tcuco  or  rOHponsi- 
bility  wore  wanlin.Lf.  ilien  it  must  always  bo  poi*«ible,  in  tho  trial  of  every  ease  as 
it  arisod,  to  iiitr<.Klueo  with  lull  efTect  tho  lutcat  dincoverieH  \%'hich  s  dontific  men 
havo  bL'eii  ablo  lo  make.  iJut  when  wo  proceed  further  to  tho  e:;:i!nination  of 
those  ctniditions  which  tho  law  shouUl  roiiuiro  for  competence,  althou;ih  1  believe  I 
agreo  in  tlie  maiji  with  my  IcMu-nod  friend  Mr.  Stephen,  thoro  is  a  little  difference 
whi'^li  1  would  make.  I  ujidor.*tand  my  learned  friend  to  Hay  that  Ihc  two  chief 
and  indeed  thu  only  conditluns  of  coni{>etence  were  tho  knowludgo  of  the  character 
of  the  act,  and  tiio  power  of  controlling  the  will.  Wy  diiicronee  witli  him  would 
roluto  to  tfio  former  of  the  ;c  conditions,  the  knowledge  of  tho  character  of  tho  act. 
If  a  man  is  so  totally  uii^lukon  at  to  the  character  of  the  act  he  conimlt:)  as,  for 
example,  that  when  killing  a  man  he  fancies  he  ifi  killing  a  noxious  boast,  which 
is,  of  coureu,  a  ca.so  nut  dimply  of  delusion  but  of  delu^^ion  affecting  directly  tho 
very  act  in  question,  then  there  is  no  doubt  thot  that  man  cannot  lx>  hold 
criminally  responKible.  lint  if  *' knowledge  of  tho  character  of  the  act"  is  to  be 
inteq>rcted  in  a  wider  sense  than  that — if  it  in  to  bo  interpreted  aw  involving 
n  knywledgo  of  tho  legal  or  moral  bearings  and  eonrtorpiencoi*  of  tho  act,  then  I 
very  much  que.stion  thn  ijorrectncss  of  the  proposition  laid  down  on  that  point. 
My  learned  friend  did  not  very  q|early  deiine  what  he  meant  by  knowledge  of  the 
character  ef  the  act.  [Mr.  Stkphex  :  I  expressly  mentit^ned  tho  power  of  judg- 
ment—the j}»)wer  of  drawing  probable  inierencos.]  Let  us  take  a  few  instances 
tbjit  may  Im)  given,  and  see  how  they  become  applicablo.  Jn  tho  first  ])laco  it  is 
clearly  not  tho  opinion  ent^^rtainod  by  tho  agent  of  tho  morality  or  criminality  of 
the  act  that  subjinjt.s  }iim  Xo  roaponsibility.  i'or  cxam))le  no  one  would  say  that  a 
Thug  should  bo  exempt  from  rosponHibility  because  it  is  part  of  his  religioun  faith 
that  ho  will  get  a  reward  for  strangling  a  man  with  a  handkerchief.  Clearly, 
therefore,  it  is  not  tho  agent's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  act  he  commits 
that  subjects  him  to  responsibility.    Well,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  opinion  that 
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has  a  bearing  upon  tliiB  (jucstion  of  hiit  rosponflibility  if  it  is  not  hi«  opinion  m  te 
the  propriety  of  tho  act  ?  I  Kcarcoly  see  what  cLso  it  can  bo'  unless  it  be  hii 
knowledge  that  tho  act  in  illegal,  and  that  if  he  dooa  it  he  will  be  punished  for  it 
Now  I  very  much  doubt  whether  that  knowledge  is  ever  absent.  I  belioTS  thit 
the  acts  of  m:idmen  are  done  uudor  such  circuiuHtanccs  as  show  conclaBiyelT,  is 
the  great  majority  of  canes,  that  they  are  aware  of  tho  necessity  of  conceahnoit: 
and  i)crhapi)  in  no  case,  if  wo  knew  the  whole  of  the  cireuxnstaJlce!^  and  oonld 
lay  open  the  miud  of  the  madman,  should  wo  find  that  the  knowledge  «f  the 
illegal  character  of  the  act,  and  of  tho  probable  conseqaence  that  he  would  be 
punished  for  it,  is  ever  wanting.  If  there  be  some  few  cases  in  'which  that  knon- 
Icdge  i»  wanting,  I  apprehend  tliey  aro  so  exceptional  that  it  would  hardly  be 
proper  to  erect  a  legal  rule  upon  them  as  their  base.  The  main  element  in  whtf 
should  bo  the  conditions  of  rcspousibility  is  tho  other  element  named  by  31r. 
Stephen,  namely,  the  power  of  controlling  the  will.  Supposing^  the  man  is  nndir 
no  deluKion  directly  aflfecting  the  act  itself — that  ho  knows  what  he  is  doing— thit 
he  knows  he  is  killing  a  man  and  not  breaking  a  glass— the  question  is,  how  fv 
he  is  able  to  control  the  impulse  which  loads  him  to  perform  that  act?  And  I 
will  put  it  thus — how  far  is  he  ablo  to  control  that  impulse  without  more  asn- 
tanco  towanls  its  control  than  persons  living  in  the  ordinary  state  of  sociity 
receive?  l^ause,  ])erhaps,  in  tho  midst  of  madmen  in  an  asylnm,  is 
which  a  man  is  surrounded  by  conditions  helping  him  to  control  his  will,  then 
may  be  no  case  in  which  ho  may  not  control  his  will ;  but  suppose  a  man  out  of  as 
asylum,  surrounded  by  the  circumstances  of  onlinary  society,  and  put  tho  questioDi 
'*  In  these  circumstances  was  that  act  under  his  control?"  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  that  question  can  bo  answered  in  tho  aftirmativo  the  man  is  criminally  rospoB^ 
siblc,  and  if  it  cannot  ho  is  not  criminally  responsible.  Now,  then,  wo  begin  to 
Boe  the  great  importance  of  scientilic  testimony  in  order  to  ascertain  in  a  paro- 
cular  case  whether  that  degree  of  control  over  the  will  is  present  or  not.  Toa 
show,  fwr  example,  a  number  of  delusions  to  which  the  man  is  subject.  You  show 
a  numlMT  of  strange  and  unaccountable  acts.  Very  well,  they  are  of  vast  impor- 
tance as  evidenco  with  regard  to  his  moral  power  over  his  actions :  but  they  do 
not  go  (liioctly  to  tho  point.  They  can  only  be  connected  with  the  point  indirecth 
in  this  way,  that  as  a  matter  of  scientific  experience — and  that,  too,  expcrienos  of 
a  kind  ert]»ecially  in  the  iiossession  of  thoso  who  havo  the  conduct  of  mad  peruu 
on  a  largo  scale,  we  iind  that  the  existence  of  such  delusions,  the  pcrformanoo  of 
such  strango  and  unaccountable  acts  is  coimocted  with  that  weakness  of  tho  wiD 
which  ]in;vents  a  man's  actions  l>eing  under  his  control  without  tho  peculiir 
treatment  received  in  an  asylum.  I  do  think  that  juries  are  at  times  in  the  habit 
of  attsiching  too  little  weight  to  evidence  of  that  kind.  I  do  think  that  it  Bome- 
times  happi'ns  that  because  they  do  not  themselves  see  tho  connection  between  ihe 
strange  i'i»n<luct  and  mistuktfn  notions  given  in  evidence,  and  tho  weakness  cf  the 
will,  they  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  disbelieving  men  who,  from  their  expcrienco 
have  abundant  means  uf  knowing  that  the  connection  exists — that  asuilieient  pover 
of  control  over  tlie  will  dut-s  not  exist  w hero  the  things  proved  in  evidence  exist. 
And  it  does  app«?ar  to  nie  to  be  the  fact^  that  by  directing  attention  to  what  1  have 
submitted  is  not  the  true  jn'int  on  which  competem-e  should  de^^cnd — namclj, 
the  knt>wlodge  ol  right  and  wrong ;  by  directing  attention  to  that  ix>int,  and  not 
sutliciently  to  the  otlier  and  ui(»r(}  important  point  of  the  power  over  the  wil 
judges  do  assist  in  leading  juries  sunietimes  to  wrong  conclusions.  That  leads 
mo  to  answer  for  my  friend  Mr.  North.  Whetlier  he  would  approve  of  tho  answer 
or  not  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Neate  said  he  had  failed  to  learn  what,  in  the  medical 
s<'nso  of  the  term,  v.as  an  unsound  mind.  Now  I  ly»tencdto  Mr.  North,  and  I  think 
h(5  said  that  tlie  great  tent  of  stmnilness  and  unsoundn(?ss  of  mind  is  the  power  cf 
rontrol  over  tlic  will.  Now  lot  us  ujjply  these  principles  to  tho  caso  which  was 
vrry  ably  siij^'ge.sled  liy  31  r.  Sic])lien — that  of  a  man  who  is  proved  to  possess  a 
delusion  ujx'n  a  certain  |-oinl,  namely,  that  he  has  a  ghiss  tuiger,  but  yet  is  proved 
III  !iav(;  done  a  rational  ai-i  in  a  manner  imt  connected  with  that  delusion.  Sap- 
p(is(!,  for  «xam|>l«\  it  could  be  hIiowu  tliat  that  delusion  was  of  recent  growth; 
that  the  mental  disorder  from  which  it  arose  was  of  rocent  growth;  that  before 
iiiiy  synipionis  of  it  were  developed,  lie  had  been  actuated  by  an  enmity  against  a 
( ortain  person,  had  formed  a  design  of  murdering  him,  and  had  earned  out  that 
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design  in  what  might  be  called  a  rational  manner :  that  is,  with  forethought  and 
combination.  I  understood  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Stephen,  to  say,  that  would  be 
a  rational  act  rationally  done ;  that  it  would  be  a  case  in  which  a  madman  was 
competent,  and  might  be  convicted.  [Mr.  SiEPHEif :  I  only  said  that  is  evidence 
to  go  to  the  jury  of  his  guilt,  and  very  strong  evidence.]  I  would  suggest,  that 
although  it  might  be  admitted  that  the  act  was  done  with  combination  and  fore- 
thought, and  by  the  use  of  such  means  as  a  rational  man  would  use,  and  by  the 
presence  of  such  motives  as  those  by  which  a  rational  man  might  be  actuated, 
and  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  which  a  rational  man  might  form ;  yet  if  it  can  be 
shown— I  do  not  say  it  can  be  shown — ^but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  delusion  of 
that  man  was  connected  with  the  control  of  that  man*s  will,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
any  longer  having  the  power  of  controUing  that  impulse,  which,  but  for  that  delu- 
sion he  might  have  been  able  to  control,  then,  I  say,  that  is  a  case  in  which  he 
ought  not  to  be  convicted.  Civil  cases  appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  different 
from  criminal  eases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  civil  questions — for  example, 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  making  a  will,  judgment  must  enter  into  considera- 
tion. If,  therefore,  I  am  right  in  my  view,  the  criminal  responsibility,  supposing 
there  be  no  actual  delusion  affecting  the  act  itself,  depends  not  on  the  knowledge 
that  a  man  has  of  the  nature  of  the  act,  but  simply  in  the  power  of  control  of  the 
impulse  ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  consideration  cf  competence  in  civil  cases  is 
subject  to  different  considerations  from  that  of  the  question  of  responsibility  in 
criminal  cases.  But  even  in  civil  questions  we  must  apply,  though  in  a  different 
way,  the  great  principle,  that  all  the  law  does  is  to  lay  down  conditions  of  com- 
petence, which,  in  civil  questions,  are  mainly  judgment  and  power  of  controlling 
an  impulse,  and  that  even  any  plea  founded  upon  mental  weakness  or  mental 
defect,  which  may  be  brought  to  traverse  that  competence,  must  rest  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  competence  applied  and  appreciated  with  reference  to  the  case. 

Mr.  W.  Tallaok:  With  reganl  to  the  principle  which  has  been  laid  down 
in  courts  of  justice  as  the  rule  for  distinguishing  when  a  man  is  criminally 
responsible-^hether  the  criminal  has  a  knowledge  that  the  act  he  has  done  is 
right  or  wrong,  and  of  the  legal  punishment  that  will  follow  —  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Professor  Laycock,  a  gentleman  well  known  and  respected  in  this 
city,  that  on  that  principle  the  free  government  of  every  lunatic  asylum  is  con- 
ducted. Gentlemen  who  know  anything  of  the  management  of  asylums,  know 
that  upon  that  principle  of  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  being 
possessed  by  the  inmates,  the  whole  government  of  such  institutions  is  based. 
Mr.  Stephen  explained  verbally,  that  the  test  of  whether  the  power  of  the  judg- 
ment was  exercised  by  criminals  or  not,  consisted  in  their  power  of  drawing 
inferences.  Now  rather  an  apt  illustration  occurs  to  me  on  that  point.  When, 
many  years  ago,  York  Minster  was  attempted  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  by  the 
lunatic,  John  Martin,  the  conductor  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Yorkshire  had  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum,  and  they  drew 
the  inference  that  the  man  would  not  be  hanged,  **  because,"  said  they,  "  ho  is 
one  of  us.**  The  time  has  come  for  some  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  law  with 
reference  to  insanity.  There  are  most  undesirable  collisions  happening  over  and 
over  again  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  such  being  the  case,  the  question  demands 
legal  consideration  and  revision.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  discussion  will  bo  the 
means  of  directing  increased  attention  to  this  subject,  until  a  remedy  is  found  for 
these  two  generally  admitted  evils.  The  collisions  between  the  highest  medical 
and  the  highest  legal  authorities  of  the  country,  and  the  great  danger,  at  times, 
of  the  terrible  judicial  cruelty  of  putting  poor  creatures  to  death  for  things  which 
are  as  much  disease  as  if  they  had  been  bom  blind  or  lame. 

Canon  Trevor  :  As  allusions  have  been  made  to  my  remarks,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  in  one  sentence,  that  I  never  contended  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  insanity,  or  that  medical  men  were  not  the  proper  judges  of  insanity. 
What  I  contended  was  that  the  question  of  moral  responsibility  was  to  be  judged 
of  by  law,  and  the  evidence  of  the  medical  gentlemen  as  to  insanity,  and  that  the 
medical  gentlemen  should  not  be  allowed  to  override  the  decisions  of  the  law  and 
the  legislature,  and  pronounce  for  themselves  on  the  very  existence  of  criminal 
responsibility.  And  then,  with  respect  to  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and 
will,  my  argument  was  that  a  man's  not  knowing,  not  being  able  to  know  the 
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distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  insanity :  but  that  when  be  does  know  it,  kot 
is  not  willing  to  do  it,  that  is  wickedness.  And  as  medical  gentlemen  do  pokk 
lunatics  in  their  own  asylnnis — and  they  could  not  do  it  if  they  wcro  not  lesfOB- 
siblo — they  have  no  right  to  object  to  their  punishment  by  the  haw  when  they  at 
found  responsible  at  the  tribunals  of  the  law. 

Mr.  SrEpnem :  I  would  now  make  a  fow  remarks  in  reply  to  the  obsorvakieM 
which  have  been  made  in  tho  course  of  the  discussion.  And  first,  we  have  Mt 
had  one  siuglo  speaker  who  has  sug^'osted  that  the  law  ought  to  decide  any  othir 
question  than  that  which  I  have  said  it  does  decide,  ur  tries  to  decide  as  well  as  it 
can.  We  liavu  been  addressed  by  thoso  who  disapprove  of  the  hbw  strongly,  ai 
think  that  oonrtidcrablo  pnictiral  injustice  is  done  by  the  state  of  the  law :  aai 
wo  have  been  addressed  by  those  who  approve  of  it  rather  more  strongly  tkaa  I 
do  mysolf ;  but  ncitlicr  side — taking  Mr.  Neate  as  representing  tho  one  view,  mk 
Canon  Trevor  as  ropresentinf^  the  other  view — no  one  has  Haid  that  snotkv 
question  should  \te  decided  by  law  which  is  not  at  present  decided  by  law,  accord- 
ing to  tho  lights  which  lawyers  have,  as  weU  as  it  can  decide  it.  Xo  doubt  lse> 
yers  might  be  able  to  do  justice  much  better,  aud  they  would  do  it  much  mora  ti 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  if  they  had  a  greater  amount  of  medical  and  phynoil 
knowledge.  And  I  may  say  also  that  juries  would  do  much  better  if  the  goienl 
level  of  education  were  higher  than  it  actually  is.  But  wo  must  take  those  thingi 
as  we  iiud  them.  And  sup}>ose  you  had  a  perfect  judge,  and  a  perfect  Bar,  lad 
perfect  juries, — and  that  these  perfect  persons  wci-e  still  occupied  in  tryisf 
persons  for  umrdur,  whicli  is  not  a  very  likely  thi:ijr,  I  do  not  see  that  they  couM 
entertain  any  other  (luestions  than  these  three — Did  he  do  it  ?  Did  he  know  it 
was  wrong  ?  and.  Could  ho  help  it  ?  The  diiTeri'-nt  Hi)eakers  who  have  addreaasd 
you  Iiuve  supgostcd  no  ()th(?r  questions  t^  bo  dotomiined ;  and  Mr.  North,  witi 
every  woid  of  whose  paj'cr,  oxcopt  some  slight  init«eonceptions  with  regard  lo U» 
law,  I  cordially  agreed,  and  who  informed  me  that  he  very  cordially  agreed  witA 
vei-y  nearly  all  1  said- -Mr.  North  does  not  suggest  any  other  question  to  bt 
(IctcrmincMl  than  tho  questions  I  submitted.  That  being  so,  whore  is  the  diffi- 
culty ?  Wo  havt)i  been  lold  by  Mr.  Tollock  aud  by  others  of  direct  antagonimii 
and  ct'llisioii,  and  dissati.^factioii,  suul  danger  of  cruelty;  and  amongst  other 
thii^^s  tlien;  havi>  hdon  bitter  anrl  grievous  complaints  about  cross-exaniinatiao. 
Well,  now,  n.-'.  to  tho  direct  ant:igonism  and  the  collision  tmd  so  forth,  I  would  say, 
— ilocs  il  aviflo  ivom  anything  olso  than  from  the  fact  that  the  public  at  larj^e,  and 
tho  iiU'di«':iI  profession  in  particular,  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  them- 
selves mjiHl«»rs  of  tho  very  simple  principles  of  law  which  the  law  actnaUj 
enforces  ?  My  friend,  Mr.  Westlako,  whose  sjwech  has  saved  you  some  time  mJ 
me  much  trouble,  jwintcd  out  with  jwrfect  propriety  one  very  good  feature  uf  iha 
law  to  which  I  oui^iit  to  have  dniwu  attention — namely,  that  tho  law  is  elastic,  sad 
that^  from  the  maiinor  in  which  those  questions  are  stated,  it  holds  itself  open  to 
roooivc  any  an.;  unt  («f  information  which  scientilic  imiuiry  moy  be  able  to  aSTord. 
Now  it  was  fiaid  in  Mr  North's  paper  that  tha  law  h:ul  Iwen  iulmiuistered  as  it 
stands  siiuto  1814.  it  has  boon  administerod  as  it  stands  at  present  since  \'ti6» 
At  least,  I  can  «iuoto  the  case  of  Arnold,  in  which  the  law  was  laid  down  by* 
judge  of  that  day  precisely  as  it  has  been  laid  down  by  judges  of  tho  present  day. 
Tho  ditTcrencti  botwccu  tho  slate  of  knowledge  in  that  time,  about  a  hundred  and 
iifty  yoai-s  ago,  and  the  state  of  knowledge  as  it  is  at  the  present,  is  as  great  as  it 
is  iKDssiblo  to  ctmcoivo ;  yet  the  siune  principle  has  been  applied  throughout.  If  » 
man  accused  of  crime  di«l  not  know  what  he  wa«j  about,  or  if  he  could  not  help 
what  ho  was  about,  if  you  show  either  of  these  things,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the 
<luestion.  The  law  admits  any  evidence,  however  strange  or  imexpcctcd — ^how- 
over  ronioie  from  ordinary  exi.xsricuco  it  m:iy  be — any  evidence  whatever  from  a 
mxui  of  science  which  will  tend  to  prove  that  "the  man  did  not  know  what  be  wm 
about,  or  that,  knowing  what  lie  was  about,  he  could  not  help  it.  What  conM 
the  hiw  do  more  ?  Then  wo  had  some  remarks  about  cross-examination,  and 
they  reminded  me—  although  I  do  not  mean  the  comparison  in  an  uncomfortable 
way-— of  one  of  Sydney  Smith's  reviews,  in  which  there  is  a  remonstrance  by  some 
parts  of  tlio  sinimal  creation  to  this  efl'ect :  "  Try  whatever  remedies  you  please, 
but  for  heaven's  sake  don't  use  a  small  tooth-comb."  And  in  the  same  way  the 
medical  man  says,  "  Do  what  yon  like;  have  experts,  additional  jnron,  rapids- 
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m«ntMry  iodgat,  limited  rwferanoes,  anything  and  eyarything,  but  don't  ask  me  io 
■ay  what  I  mean  precisely."    Now  I  say  it  in  the  presence  of  the  most  skilf  ol  croes^ 
•xamiaer  who  ever  displayed  his  tidents  in  York,  and  that  iti  saying  a  good 
deal,   **  Is  it  possible  to  npset  a  man   who     thoroughly  knows   his  meaning, 
knows  his  facts,  and  states  his  meaning  in  simple  langoage  ?  "    If  it  is,  I  can  only 
■ay  I  wish  some  man  would  teach  me  how  to  do  it.    I  wonld  say,  that  if  a  modical 
man  really  knows  what  he  means ;  if  he  has  a  distinct  idea  in  his  own  mind,  and 
i«  quite  sure  of  his  own  facts,  and  comes  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  swears  to 
them  in  the  common  language  of  ordinary  life,  he  may  be  cross-examined  by  the 
whole  of  the  bar  of  the  Midbmd  Circuit,  and  they  won't  shake  him  one  jot.    And 
why  not  ?     Because  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  shake  him,  is  by  showing 
that  he  does  not  know  his  own  meaning ;  a  yery  unpleasant  thing,  but  a  thing 
which  it  is  sometimes  very  necessary  to  do.     I  know  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
satisfactory  to  medical  gentlemen  not  to  be  cross-examined ;  but  just  in  proportion 
as  they  feel  it  to  bo  unsatisfactory  to  be  cross-examined,  in  that  proportion  they 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  it.     I  would  submit^  in  illustration  of  this  point,  a  yery 
little  practical  experience  which  happened  to  myself  yery  early  in  my  career.    As 
I  got  up  one  day  to  commence  to  cross-  examine  a  medical  gentleman,  having  been 
only  about  a  year  at  the  bar,  I  hoard  a  pretematurally  sharp  attorney's  clerk  say 
to  his  neighbour,  "  Now  you  will  ate  him  turn  him  inside  out  in  two  minutes.** 
I  thought  at  the  time,  ''  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  do  so."    But  I  made  tho  attempt, 
and  in  about  two  minutes  the  witness  turned  me  inside  out,  and  completely  preyed 
his  case,  because  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  knew  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
■aid  it.     So  much  for  the  practical  part  of  the  question.     And  now  let  me  notice 
shortly  a  few  of  the  remarks  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.     With  respect 
to  Mr.  North's  able  and  interesting  paper,  I  have  merely  to  say,  that  again  and 
again  he  admitted  that  the  question  was,  **  Whether  a  man  knew  what  he  was 
about,  or  could  control  hij  actions  like  other  people  ?  "     But  then  he  says,  '*  It 
happens  oftoncr  than  you  think,  that  the  power  of  controlling  your  actions  is 
really  destroyed  by  wliat  an  ordinary  person  would  not  suppose  did  doistroy  it. 
You  think  it  a  small  thing  to  see  a  man's  mouth  twitch  ;  you  think  it  U  a  small 
thing  that  a  porson  supposed  tliat  he  is  being  persecuted,  or  that  ho  is  tho  object  of 
some  degree  of  enmity  ;  but  I,  lx*ing  accustomed  to  these  things,  know  that  these 
are  not  Rmall  things.     I  know  that  these  facts  are  an  indication  of  a  state  of  the 
brain,  which  a^  effectually  prevents  him  from  controlling  the  motions  of  his  own 
limbs,  and  dostroys  liis  power  over  his  own  actions,  as  if  he  was  grasped  by  a 
stronger  man  tlian  himself,  who  u.4ed  him  as  a  tool."     Now  I  say  that  may  be  all 
true,  Out  the  law,  as  it  stands,  will  give  full  effect  to  that  fact  when  it  is  proved ; 
and  when  a  medical  gentleman  comes  before  a  ccurt  and  says,  **■  From  the  facts 
stated,  I  draw  the  inforonco  that  he  cannot  control  his  actions,"  it  will  be  a  very 
rare  kind  of  cro-^s-examiner  who  will  be  able  to  shake  that  assertion.     There  waa 
Ko  much  unanimity  between  tho  different  speakers,  that  no  one  appeared  to  agree 
with  mo  so  much  as  tho:to  v/ho  differed,  except  those  who  agreed  with  Mr.  North. 
Canoa  Trevor  carried  my  viows  oven  fui*ther  than  I  did,  because  ho  would  not 
adniiv  tho  possibility  of  a  luon  who  knew  what   was  wrong,  beinf  deprived  by 
phvKioal  causes  of  the  control  of  his  will.     [Canon  TsByOR :  I  admitted  physical 
causort,  but  not  moral]     Most  of  you  heard  Canon  Trevor's  forcible  speech,  and  in 
what  lie  said  on  that  subject,  ho  seemed  to  maintain,  that  whoever  assorted  that  a 
man  who  knew  perfectly  wliat  he  was  about,  was  deprived  of  tho  power  of  will  to 
direct  his  actions,  was  in  danger  of   materialism,  and  was  on  tho  high  road 
towards  it.     For  my  part  I  regretted  that  expression.     I  always  do  regret  such 
expressions,  because,  as  wo  all  know,  it  is  the  most  familiar  of  commonplaces. 
No  one  would  admit  himseU  to  be  afraid,  and  Canon  Trevor  would  not  be  afraid 
of  truth,  whatever  that  may  be,  or  of  tho  result  of  scientific  investigations,  what- 
ever the}'  may  be.     That  being  so,  I  am  sure  Canon  Trevor  will  not  suppose  I 
mean  for  a  moment  to  deny  tho  spiritual  and  individual  character  of  the  soul — 
that,  of  course,  we  all  admit ;  but  admitting  that,  we  all  know,  upon  the  other 
hand,  that  the  mind  in  all  its  actions,  in  every  act  that  it  does,  has  invariably  to 
make  use  of  material  means  in  order  to  effect  it.    There  is  probably  not  a  thought 
that  passes  through  the  mind,  which  is  not  accompanied  at  the  moment  by  some 
modilication  of  some  part  of  the  brain.    There  is  noi  an  image  which  appears  to 
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tho  izna^nation,  'without  some  corresponding  movement  amongst 
atoms  of  which  tho  brain  is  ultimately  composed.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  nngb 
state  of  feeling  which  can  be  pro:tont  to  tho  mind  which  is  not  affectod,  and,  lo  to 
spoak,  transbtcd  into  somo  corresponding  state  of  the  brain  and  tho  nerfwi 
systom.  Now  that  being  the  stato  of  thinp^,  the  same  would  bo  true  with  regvd 
to  all  acts  of  tho  will  I  am  not  able  to  lift  my  hand,  without  some  xnodifieatioi 
of  somo  material  particlo  or  other  corresponding  to  it.  Suppose  that  be  so,  wktt 
a  wide  field  is  oponod  there  for  tho  existence  of  that  very  incapacity  or  infimi^ 
of  will,  which  Canon  Trovor  appears  to  consider  to  be  imposiiible.  [GsMi 
Tekvor  :  Pardon  mc,  but  if  you  spoak  of  any  physical  cause  affecting  a  bub^ 
will  I  am  willing  t^  admit  it,  only  I  want  tho  physical  cause  proved  by  eridftnei. 
But  when  you  como  to  this,  by  means  of  a  man  brooding  in  his  own  mind  OTer  i 
particular  action,  there  shall  arise  in  him  this  incapacity  to  do  his  duty  which  be 
knows,  thou  I  say  thoso  things  are  wickedness,  and  ought  to  be  punished.]  I 
iigrco  with  cvur}'  word  of  that  explanation.  There  is  a  want  of  will  whidi  ii 
immorality,  and  there  is  a  want  of  will  which  is  disease.  There  is  not  the  \mi 
doubt  that  if  a  man,  by  long  brooding  over  a  particular  sensual  gratification,  wtif 
to  excite  in  himself  so  strong  a  determination  to  enjoy  it,  that  he  was  physlotSr 
incapable,  at  a  particular  momont,  of  withstanding  it,  that  man  would  be  gniHj 
hjgally,  physically,  morally,  and  any  other  way,  [Canon  Trevor  :  They  say  Itf 
is  not  so  medically.]  Well,  I  say  that  I  consider  such  a  man  as  guilty  as  nj 
person  can  possibly  be.  And  not  only  so,  but  I  consider  that,  as  far  as  the  leab 
of  vice  is  conccniod,  he  is  more  guilty  than  a  man  not  given  to  dissipation.  I 
may  here  refer  to  the  case  of  Dove,  who  was  trie<l  in  this  city.  I  have,  fnn 
particuLir  reasons,  carefully  studied  that  case  from  the  original  notes  of  BtroD 
Bramwell,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  any  one  who  reads  that  story,  that  Don^ 
from  various  vi(?ious  and  hideous  motives,  in  his  own  mind  had  brooded  over  kii 
wife's  death,  and  longed  for  it,  and  realised  it  in  his  imagination  for  a  greit 
length  of  time,  and  having  got  his  mind  into  that  state,  ho  went  and  committad 
the  act  with  tho  most  hideous  atrocity  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  [Cunb 
Trevor  :  And  I  may  tell  you,  that  it  was  upon  that  trial  that  that  evidence  wh 
[iroiluced,  and  strong  objection  to  cross-examination  was  made  by  those  V0iy 
gniitlemon  to  whom  reference  has  been  this  day  made.]  I  was  not  present  at  tlie 
trial ;  but  with  regard  to  that  case,  I  say  that  Dove  was  as  guilty  as  he  could 
possibh'  1)0.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  1  can  well  imagine  that,  in  the.  infinite 
subtlety  with  which  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  meet  together,  cases  msf 
arise  in  which  what  may  be  sometimes  moral  vice  becomes  disease ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  hard  upon  medical  men,  if  they  were  obliged  to  specify  in  detail  thi 
particular  diseases  which  may  have  produced  effects  to  which  they  testify: 
if  they  were  ol>li«rod  to  say  such  and  such  iilaments  of  the  nervo  are  untwisted, 
such  and  such  atoms  of  tho  brain  are  untwisted.  They  cannot  say  that«  Yon 
cannot  call  u]3<in  a  man  to  say  that,  but  you  can  and  should  ask  him,  *'  Can 
you  say,  as  a  modicnl  man,  that  tho  case  is  one  in  which  medical  treatment 
would  have  roniovod  such  symptoms  and  prevented  that  event  ?  Is  that  a  case 
whicli  you  i-arf  trout  medically;  which  presents  symptoms  which  can  bo  removed 
])y  medical  moans?"'  If  it  is,  there  you  have  disease  and  not  crime.  I  am  sure 
tlio  (|Uostion  is  one  which  ought  to  bn  considered  by  the  law,  and  I  hare  not 
luvird  anytliing  to-day  which  has  led  me  t«>  ultnr  tho  opinions  1  have 
<'Xj):vss.jd  in  luy  paper.  Xow  the  remarks  of  Mr.  North  on  that  subject  wew 
briMj:!  Oil  a  misconception  as  to  tiio  law,  and  I  must  attribute  the  misconception 
into  whieli  he  ap]>oared  to  fall,  to  liis  assuming  that  the  law,  an  it  now 
st^in'ls,  is  wlj:it  WHS  (leelarod  in  MacXaugUton's  case,  that  the  only  way  in 
wliich  you  can  niako  use  of  tho  fact  of  the  delusion,  is  by  conHidering  the  dcla- 
sion  to  bo  true,  and  then  considering  whether  in  tliat  view  tlie  act  can  be  justified, 
or  not.  That  1  fonsid'.*r  to  l>o  a  mistake.  I  consider  that  tliere  are  two  ways  in 
which,  as  the  law  stands,  you  c:m  make  use  of  delusion.  In  the  first  place,  yea 
may  suppose  it  is  true,  and  ask  if  on  that  assum])tion  the  act  is  justifiable ;  and 
if  the  delusion  is  true,  and  tho  act  justiiiuble  under  the  delusion,  then  there  is  an 
end  of  tho  case.  But  you  can  use  the  delusion  also  as  evidence  from  which  the 
jury  may  infi-r  tliat  there  was  a  loss  of  power  in  the  will,  or  that  there  was  a 
general  confusion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  which  prevented  the  man  from 
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drawing  BOoh  inferences  upon  the  subject  ms  a  sane  man  would  draw.     If  you  see 
m  delusion  in  a  man*s  mind — say  that  a  man  thinks  his  fingers  made  of  glass — 
-you  are  to  consider  what  that  shows  as  to  the  general  state  of  his  mind.    First  of 
all,  does  it  show  that  he  is  unable  to  argue  correctly  upon  other  subjects,  that  is, 
that  he  is  unable  to  take  what  you  may  call  a  sane  normal  riew  of  other  circum- 
stances ?    That  is  a  pure  question  of  fact  for  a  medical  man  to  testify  to.    A 
medical  man,  for  instance,  may  say,  **  I  have  observed  that  when  a  person  is  under 
m  delusion  of  that  kind  it  affects  more  or  less  all  his  mental  operations."    Or  he 
may  say,  ^  I  have  observed  that  it  leavos  a  considerable  part  of  his  montal  ope- 
rations altogether  unaffected."    Well,  if  it  is  so,  that  part  which  is  unaffected  is 
just  in  the  same  state  as  the  corresponding  part  of  a  sane  man ;  and  it  is  a  pure 
question  of  fact  which  way  it  is.    Something  has  been  said  of  the  unity  of  the 
mind,  how  the  mind  is  one  and  indivisible.     That  is  quite  true ;  nobody  denies  it. 
But  then  the  operations  of  this  unity  are  multiform,  and  perfectly  divisible  in 
thought.     You  can  conceive  perfectly  well  of  imagination  as  a  separate  act,  of 
understanding  as  one  act,  invention  as  another  act ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  parti- 
eolar  part  of  the  brain  which  the  mind  uses  in  imagining  is  out  of  order,  while 
other  ports  are  sound — that  a  man  may  concoive  soundly,  and  imagine  unsoundly. 
Or  it  may  be  that  when  the  brain  is  once  injured,  all  the  mental  operations  are 
more  or  less  disturbed.    That  is  a  question  of  fact,  as  to  which  medical  men  ought 
to  give  their  evidence,  and  from  which  the  jury  ought  to  draw  thoir  inferences, 
always  with  a  certain  leaning  to  the  merciful  side.    Now,  seeing  that  we  ore  all 
in  a  difficulty,  that  here  is  a  very  obscure  matter,  slightly  understood,  and  much 
discussed,  we  must  meet  the  diiiiculty  somowhere.     There  must  fall  upon  some- 
body or  other  the  very  difficult  task  of  deciding  this  question.     I  say  the  difficult 
task  now  falls  upon  that  body  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
is  called  upon  to  decide  questions  of  fact,  namely,  the  jury.     Suppose  it  is  a  bad 
body  for  that  purpose— I  do  not  say  whether  it  is  or  is  not — 'but  if  it  is  a  bad  body 
for  that  purpose,  get  a  better.    But  whoever  is  to  decide  questions  of  fact  will 
have  to  decide  th.at  question,  which  must  be  decided  by  the  judge  of  fact,  acting 
upon  the  infoi*mation  which  may  be  given  to  him  by  particular  persons.    I  must 
say  that  I  think  a  good  deal  more  has  been  said  than  it  was  quite  necessary  to  say 
upon  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  present  law.    It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
see  a  considerable  number  of  cases  tried,  in  which  the  question  of  insanity  more 
of  less  came  into  consideration,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  that  kind  of 
contiict  which  has  been  mentioned,  between  legal  and  medical  persons.    Now,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  George  Townley.     That  case  was  supposed  to  be  somehow 
or  other  discreditable  to  the  law ;  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  it  was  the  simplest 
case  in  the  world.    The  man  was  said  to  be  mad,  and  the  jury  thought  he  was 
not  mad,  and  that  really  was  all  about  it.     There  was  no  conflict  of  testimony,  no 
abjuring  of  the  medical  witnesses.    One  was  called.  Dr.  Winslow,  who  gave  his 
evidence  in  a  straightforward  way.    He  was  asked  two  or  throe  simple  questions, 
and  he  gave  his  answers;  and  upon  that  evidence  the  jury  said,  ^'That  is  an  act 
which  we  consider  a  sane  and  straightforward  act,  although  you  may  consider 
that  the  man  had  some  disease  and  mental  excitement  upon  him,  we  think  thut  at 
the  time  when  he  cut  the  young  lady's  throat,  he  knew  well  what  ho  did,  and  did 
it  deUberately  of  his  own  free  choice.*'    It  is  not  my  business  to  say  whether  they 
were  right  or  not  in  their  decision;  but  how  else  could  the  thin<;  have  been 
settled?      You    must    have  had    somebody    to  answer  these  que^stions;    and 
when  tho  proper  authority  had  answered  them  in  one    particular    direction 
upon  such  evidence  as  is  brought,   what  else  is  to   be    said    about    it?       I 
never  could  see  how  the  fact  of  a  medical  witness  giving  evidonce  to  which 
the  jury  could  not  agree  can  be  called  a  collision  between  medical  and  legal 
authorities.      [Canon  Tbevos  :    The  collision  there  was  afterwards,  when  the 
doctors  rescued  the  man  from  the  law.]     Well,  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  wording  of  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament,  but  that  is  a  very  small  matter 
now,  with  which  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  The  wording  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
was  such  that  he  was  enabled  to  get  an  advantage,  and  he  got  it.    I  have  nearly 
finished  all  I  had  to  say,  but  I  may  refer  to  one  or  two  remarks  made  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Neate,  who  spoke  in  a  very  kind  way  of  my  paper,  but  in  a  very  unkind  way 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  said  that  the  judges  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  that  it 
was  apt  to  be  very  cruel,  and  all  manner  of  Udnga  of  that  kind.    But  Mr    Neate 
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after  saying  that  in  various  f orm!i  of  Hpeecli,  when  he  came  to  tfao  point,  ^  W«B. 
wliat  do  yon  want  ?  What  should  be  done  ?  **  he  said,  **  I  am  not  prepared  ti 
make  practical  suggestions."  Ho  said  it  was  a  very  diflOeult  question,  aad  hi 
thought  that  the  best  thing  wouUl  be  to  add  (our  doctors  to  the  jury;  and  it  mi 
not  mui;h  to  matter  whether  thoy  agreed  with  the  other  twelre  or  not«  so  far  ai  I 
understood.  The  four  doctord  were  to  be  added  to  the  jory  instead  of  being  caM 
as  witncHse?  and  croHs-cxamined.  But  Mtill  1  come  back  to  this, — ^when  yoa  git 
your  (our  doctors  and  your  twelve  farmers,  what  are  you  goin^  to  ask  them  ti 
say  ?  You  can  ank  them  nothing  but  what  you  aiik  now,  namely,  *^  Could  lie  hdp 
it  ?"  and  ^'  Did  hn  know  it  wan  wroni?  ?  "  if  you  can  yary  the  question  to  W 
tried  well  aud  good.  [Mr.  N'eatk  :  The  ijuostion  is,  *^  Do  you  acquit  him  on  thi 
ground  of  insanity?"]  It  would  have  bi*cn  a  groat  pity  if  thid  discussion  hii 
ended  without  a  little  bit  of  special  ploa<1ing  put  into  it.  I  do  not  use  the  phiiM 
offonrivuly.  bucauso  I  think  spmrial  plcuiling  a  great  instrumiMit  for  the  inteitigs- 
tion  of  truth.  My  friend.  Mr.  Xeatc,  says  1  was  too  technical  in  the  flnit  pises,  asi 
not  c-orn^ct  in  the  Hecond  place,  l>ecAU8e  insanity  did  come  into  issue  in  this  way 
that  the  jury  have  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  tlie  ground  of  inaani^. 
Well,  in  form  that  is  quite  true,  but  in  fact  when  they  have  to  return  that  Todict 
what  they  have  to  i-utum  is,  "  We  Ihid  him  not  guilty  on  the  ground  that  he  wm 
of  luisciund  mind-  in  the  sense  in  wliicli  tho  law  explains  unsound  misd 
— 4hat  is  to  say  \vc  find  ho  is  not  guilty  because  we  lind  that  that  whieb 
tho  law  ralh  mental  unsoundness  was  part  of  this  act."  [Mr.  Nbatk:  But  tiny 
are  judgu  of  law  and  fact,  and  they  may  not  accept  tho  explanation.]  Thit 
is  the  old  story.  If  a  jury  hapi^ns  to  take  Mr.  Noate*s  view  of  tlie  law  you  csnool 
help  it.  A  jurymun  may  tako  the  law  into  his  own  hands  if  ho  likes  ;  but  lay 
that  he  is  bound  in  consciontte  to  Uike  that  explanation  of  the  insanity  which  ths 
law  gives  him.  In  the  same  way  when  a  man  who  is  about  to  be  tried  for  is 
offence  plf'ads  insanity,  wliut  insanity  docs  ho  plead  ?  Tho  judges  will  say,  "Do 
you  think  tliis  man  knows  tho  naturo  of  the  proceedings  sutiicicntly  to  be  ahleto 
tako  a  ralionul  \K\Ti  in  theiu  ?"  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  tho  word  is  used; 
and  it  io  in  tliat  way,  and  that  way  only,  in  which  insanity  comes  into  iarat. 
Mr.  Neatc  made  some  remarks  about  tho  ease  of  Cartwright,  tho  woman  who  wai 
taken  out  of  a  straight-waislcoiit  to  make  a  will  Uo  said  it  was  a  monstrous  esse; 
and  I  daros:iy  it  was  a  monstrous  ciiso.  I  daresay  when  the  judge  decided  thst 
oano  he  drew  a  wrong  inforcnoo  ;  bnt  whether  ho  drew  a  right  or  wrong  infenoco 
ho  h;ul  tl:c  jiropcr  question  l)ef(ii*c  him  and  statod  it  properly.  There  were  oee 
or  twu  rii.uvks — e.s|XM.'iulIy  one  or  two  which  fell  from  Mr.  Wostlake — ^whidi 
a]»pcareti  to  mo  so  imix)i-tant  that  I  must  notice  them.  Mr.  Wostlake  said  thst  I 
had  laid  down  will  aud  knowlcdpre  ns  the  two  legal  limits  of  compct-ency ;  and 
then  hit  vaid  that  I  did  not  fully  dcliiio  what  I  meant  by  knowledge.  That 
is  quite  true.  1  did  not  LH>i>.ause  I  coidd  not.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  defined 
othorv.'i.s<.  than  in  vcn'gonornl  tenns.  That  is  to  say  there  are  certain  mental  pro- 
C03S0S  — vwu  cannot  put  them  on  |)iii.)cr— but  there  are  mental  prooessos  which  ait 
sane  wliieli  a  medical  man  would  call  normal  and  others  which  are  abnomsL 
There  me  things  which  {iriMont  themselves  to  the  mind  in  a  sound  state,  and 
things  ^vlli(:h  indicate  misoundncss.  A  man  wants  a  thing,  and  ho  does  this  or 
that  in  order  to  get  it.  Tliore  are  millions  of  acts  and  thoughts  which  are  wlist 
you  c:ill  rational  acts  and  thoughts,  and  others  which  are  extravagant  and  im- 
tional,  and  which  you  therefore  call  insane.  Now  of  course  you  cannot  make  ss 
tixafjt  cat:il(>gue  of  them,  and  say  in  what  cases  a  man  is  thinking  like  a  isiw 
though  lni^tnkcu  man,  and  in  what  cases  ho  is  thinking  like  an  insane  sad 
disoasod  man.  I  can  imagine  a  man  who  is  not  as  good  a  mathematician  as 
Mr.  Wt>-^tlake  thinking  extremely  wrong  of  tho  dilTercntial  calculus  without 
tho  smallest  touch  of  insanity,  and  I  can  imagine  Mr.  Wostlake  himself  if  his 
brain  li<ipp«:ned  to  bo  upset,  to  make  a  mistake,  although  acquainted  with  tho 
subject;  and  although  that  mistake  may  be  far  less  important  than  tho  othsr, 
the  oiu^  mistake  would  bo  a  ]>roof  of  insanity,  and  tho  other  not.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  general  rule,  and  say  what  thoughts  are  sane  and  what  are  inssBfl^ 
although  the  distinction  is  one  on  which  you  can  pronounce  sn  opinion.  I  sgns 
with  Mr.  Westlako  that  tho  agent's  opinion  of  the  morality  of  the  act  is  perfe^ 
irrolovant.  I  may  think  it  is  very  right  to  pick  your  pocket,  but  the  law  thinks 
it  is  very  wrong,  and  it  is  tho  law  which  decides  whotntr  it  is  right  or  wnagi 
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and  not  I.  Bat  now,  to  retorn  to  the  case  of  Townlsy.  He  had  persuaded  him- 
■elf  into  the  notion  that  it  was  an  act  of  righteons  justice  on  his  part  to  kill  the 
yeong  woman  whom  he  killed.  That  was  no  justification  at  all,  if  he  had  argued 
himself  into  that  opinion  from  false  notions  of  morals  and  religion.  It  was  an 
•zeoae  if  physical  disease  produced  it.  And  the  question  to  be  ooosidered  always 
is  whether  this  aberration  from  truth  is  a  sane  aberration  from  truth,  or  whether 
i^  is  an  aberration  produced  by  disease.  And  when  I  speak  of  knowledge  being 
eweutisl  to  crime,  all  I  mean  is  that  the  man*s  thoughts  upon  that  subject  matter 
were  of  a  sane  and  normal  character.  I  cannot  put  it  nearer  than  that.  It  is 
■omewhat  vague,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  upon  that  subject.  All  I  would  say 
iKpaa  it  is,  that  what  is  required  is,  that  you  must  consider  that  the  whole  process  has' 
been  sane  and  normal  throughout.  I  think  that  the  question,  **  Did  he  know  it 
was  wrong  ?  *'  means  more  than  "  Did  he  know  that  the  law  would  punish  it  ?  ** 
I  think  it  means,  "  Was  he  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  was  able  to  understand 
that  ether  people  disapproved  of  the  action  ?  "  I  do  not  say  that  he  disapproved 
of  it  himself,  because  the  case  of  the  Thug  may  be  put,  in  which  a  man  may  not 
disapproTO  of  the  act ;  but  the  Thug,  although  he  may  Uiink  it  proper,  would  not 
be  very  much  surprised  if  a  man  stronger  than  himself  were  to  punish  him  for 
hb  conduct,  and  that  would  show  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  tbe  act  was 
wrong  and  condemned  by  others ;  and  that  sort  of  knowledge  is  the  knowledge 
which  the  law  requires  as  to  the  nature  of  the  act.  He  must  see  the  act,  together 
with  its  circumstances — its  moral,  and  physical,  and  other  relations — as  you  anid  I 
MO  it.  The  question  is,  **  Did  he  see  Uib  act  in  the  sort  of  light  in  which  ordi- 
nary men  see  it,  or  did  ho  not?  "  I  know  the  difficulty  of  the  question ;  and  the 
T^guenesA  of  the  terms  in  which  I  have  been  putting  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in 
practice  you  can  get  nearer  to  it.  In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  the  public  do 
not  know  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  trials  where  insanity  comes  into  question. 
There  was  one  at  the  last  Lincoln  assizes  which  was  over  in  ten  minutes.  In 
that  case  the  offence  had  been  committed  by  a  man  who  had  been  an  epilepUe 
patient.  I  remember  of  another  case,  in  which  a  woman  drowned  three  of  her 
children  in  a  cistern,  under  the  notion  that  God  had  told  her  to  do  so.  She  had 
been  previously  a  well-conducted  woman,  and  physical  causes  explained  how  the 
delusion  had  arisen.  She  was  immediately  acquitted.  I  have  known  a  similar 
result  in  cases  scores  of  times.  The  cases  which  give  scandal  are  difficult  cases, 
and  the  public  happen  to  hear  of  these  difficult  cases,  and  they  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  law  is  wrong,  because  they  only  hear  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  apply  it ;  and  that,  I  really  think,  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  subject 

Mr.  North  :  I  think  Mr.  Stephen  has  either  somewhat  mis-stated  the 
dootrino  of  the  law  on  this  aubjeot,  or  else  I  want  that  power  to  compre- 
hend language  which  belongs  to  most  educated  men.  I  have  listened  to 
statemonts  of  the  law  on  this  question  in  our  own  courts  over  and  over  again, 
and  they  havo  always  been  to  this  effect,  that  if  a  man  knew  the  nature  and 
quality  of  tho  act  he  was  doing,  and  if  at  the  same  time  ho  knew  it  was  wrong,  he 
was  responsible  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to  all  the  penalties  of  that  act.  I 
have  heard  that  stated,  puro  and  simple,  without  qualification,  in  the  law 
courts  of  this  city,  and  I  have  never  heajrd  it  controverted  that  that  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  law.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Stephen  says  it  is  also  the 
law  that  the  man  must  have  the  power  of  not  doing  the  act.  If  that  is  the  law 
I  am  satisfied,  but  I  have  not  so  read  the  law,  and  I  have  not  so  read  the 
expositions  of  it  by  learned  judges  on  this  circuit.  What  we  contend  for  is  that 
there  is  such  a  disease  as  moral  insanity,  arising  from  disease  of  the  structures 
of  the  body,  and  resulting  in  acts  which  are  totally  distinct  from  any  act  which 
wc  term  vice,  which  is  a  wilful  and  deliberate  act,  in  which  a  man  weighs  all 
the  consequences.  He  may  not  weigh  them  rationally  and  well,  but  he  knows 
them  well ;  and  he  knows  that  he  has  pursued  the  course  of  vice  designedly ; 
whilst  an  insane  man  does  an  immoral  act  because  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
oontroUing  his  conduct,  because  the  imperious  appetites  have  got  possession  of 
him.  His  reason  is  impured,  and  thus  he  becomes  the  victim  of  his  instincts, 
hia  reason  and  his  will  being  in  abeyance.  All  we  contend  for  is  that  there  is 
m  marked  distinction  between  moral  insanity  and  vice,  and  that  no  medical 
man  can  confound  tho  two  if  he  had  experience  of  oithar. 

U  2 
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lu  addition  to  the  iiapers  on  this  subject  by  Mi*.  Bcggs  and 
Dr.  Markhnm,  printed  at  pp.  213,  226. 

Mr.  NissEX,  Sheriff  of  London,  read  a  paper,  in  wliicli,  while  not 
giving  VLii  opinion  on  the  abstract  question,  he  said  that  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  capital  executions  ho  believed  they  exercised 
little  terror  over  the  minds  of  the  criminals,  and  no  deterrent  effect 
on  tho.-'O  who  witnessed  them.  If  the  punishment  of  death  was  to 
bo  continued,  he  thought  the  gallows  should  bo  erected  in  an 
enclosed  yard,  to  which  the  public  might  be  admitted  indiscrimi* 
nately  till  the  space  was  filled,  the  execution  performed  in 
presence  of  tlie  authorities  and  of  those  who  had  gained  admission, 
and  the  criminal  convicted  of  murder  thus  suffered  to  appear  in  the 
world  no  more,  either  alive  or  dead. 

DISCUBSIOX. 

Mr.  Elliott  :  The  question  has  been  discussed  in  this  country  for  about  fortj 
years,  and  during  thirty-nine  of  these  years  nothing  new  has  been  said  upon  it* 
and  it  is  just  one  of  those  subjects  upou  which  notMng  new  can  1>g  said.     Talk 
as  you  will,  the  question  comes  back  to  some  two  or  three  stern  and  invulnerable 
principles  of  human  nature.    When  a  man  lifts  up  his  hand  against  the  life  of 
another,  the  voice  of  naturi' — which  is  the  voice  of  something  very  great  above— 
declares  tliat  he  who  did  the  deed  of  blood  shall  be  destroyed.    Yon  may  try  to 
ignore  the  jjcutiuieiit  of  vengeance,  but  you  may  just  as  well  attempt  to  tear  the 
Run  from  the  firmament,  as  to  tear  the  righteous,  holy,  and  divine  sentiment  of 
vengeance  from  the  human  breast ;  that  sentiment  is  part  of  man's  moi-al  nature; 
and  thei-efore  you  need  not  talk  of  i^ecret  punishment,  because  the  whole  sentiment 
of  vengeance  of  the  English  people  would  rise  up  at  once  and  say,  ••  If  it  be 
possible,  we  will  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  deed  of  retributive  justice  done  upon 
the  criminal.*'    The  whole  argument  of  Mr.  Bcggs  is  just  this,  that  capital  puclsh- 
ment  is  not  perfect ;  but  what  is  there  that  man  does  that  is  i>erfcct  ?    The  com- 
miwion  of  ^o  many  murders  i)er  annum,  in  the  face  of  the  dreadful  penalty  cf  the 
gallows,  shows  that  there  are  some  jjeople  who  will  risk  the  gallows,  who  lay 
their  £>cheiiies  so  deliberately,  and  with  such  exquisite  care,  thai  they  calculate 
they  will  escape  the  gallows,  so  that  the  calculation  of  the  chance  of  escape  is 
stronger  than  the  fear  of  punijihment.    The  number  of  cases  of  murder  which 
occur  every  year  only  prove  that  capital  punishment  does  net  ojicrate  to  the 
absolute  aniiihilation  of  the  offence.    Tho^c  who  maintain  that  capital  punish- 
ment does  not  deter  from  crime  and  docfi  not  save  lives  of  innocent  people^ 
])ecause  tli(  re  are  many  cases  in  which  it  fails,  might  with  just  as  much  good 
sense  go  into  the  oi»eniting  theatre  of  a  hospital  and  say  there  should  I  e  no  mon* 
surgical  operations,  because  out  of  so  many  amputations  s(»  nmny  die.     Thsy 
might  just  as  well  do  away  with  the  whole  practice  of  medicine  because  sometimes 
a  patient  dies.    We  all  know  that  if  they  did  not  call  in  the  aM  of  the  physician 
a  much  larger  number  would  die;  and  so,  if  we  did  not  call  in  the  aid  of  this 
terrible  plivsioian,  the  righteous  execution  of  the  law,  a  great  many  more  rirtuons 
aiid  innocent  lives  would  be  sacriliced.    Cai)ital  punishments  do  in  fact  deter.  1 
could  pio\  0  iruHi  statistics  in  my  jiossession,  that  Mr.  Begg's  argument  is  ^\Tung. 
1  remcml'".*  ,miing  over  the  statistical  tables  with  regard  to  crime  a  few  years  ago: 
an«l  I  took  a  period  of  thirty  years,  ending  with  the  year  1857.    I  classified  those 
crimes  which  uscd  formerly  to  be  punished  by  death ;  and  whether  I  divided  the 
thiitv  years  into  periods  often  years,  five  years,  or  three  years,  this  result  came 
oiii,  ihiit  uj)  to  the  end  of  IhoT  crimes  of  dreadful  violence  had  increased  in  pro- 
po'rlion  as,  eiilier  by  the  law,  or  by  the  diseased  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the 
pulrJshment  lia'l  been  relaxed.    Murderers  have  not  been  executed  with  the  same 

*  .Se2  Transactions,  1857,  p.  286  ;  also  Traruactiont,  1851),  p.  487. 
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Birictness  of  late  years  as  they  fonnerly  were,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
crime  of  murder  increased  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred.  Another 
crime  which  used  to  be  punished  by  death — ^but  to  which  I  will  not  now 
particularly  allude — had,  during  the  thirty  years,  increased  147  per  cent. 
Arson  had  almost  enormously  increased  coincidently  with  the  mitigation  of 
punishment.  These  anti-hanging  gentlemen  talk  a  great  deal  of  forgery,  and 
they  say  that  forgery  has  not  increased  since  the  punishment  of  death  for  that 
offence  was  abolished.  How  do  they  know  that?  It  is  a  gratuitous  assertion. 
Bankers,  solkitoi-s,  and  others,  will  tell  them  that  the  crime  of  forgery  has  enor- 
mously increased  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
therefore,  are  against  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
Something  has  been  said  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  spectators  at  executions  which 
I  consider  to  be  a  libel  on  thousands  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  who  though  in 
humble  life,  and  having  rude  manners  and  a  rough  dress,  are  not  the  people  they 
are  described  to  be  by  Mr.  Dickens  and  by  newspaper  writers.  Collect  thirty  thou- 
sand people  together,  and  keep  them  waiting  about  for  many  hours,  and  levity  will 
break  out  among  them ;  they  will  relieve  the  tedium  of  those  long  hours  by  jokes 
not  to  our  better  educated  ears  of  the  most  seemly  kind.  Collect  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  people  wherever  you  will,  and  they  will  have  a  certain  proportion  of  a  bad 
sort  who  will  make  use  of  the  occasion  to  be  blasphemous,  to  be  violent,  and  to  ply 
their  trade  of  robbery.  But  that  is  not  a  fair  and  honest  picture  of  the  thirty  thousand 
people  who  were  collected  together  at  the  execution  of  those  five  most  righteously 
executed  pirates;  that  was  not  the  conduct,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  of  the  twenty  thousand  people  gathered  together  to  witness  the  righteous 
execution  of  the  two  Mannings.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  seriously  and 
solemnly  impressed  with  the  law  that  was  about  to  be  executed  before  them ;  they 
all  felt  that  righteous  retribution  was  about  to  be  done,  they  felt  solemnly  that 
human  life  was  taken  awa^r  most  properly,  and  the  last  thing  present  in  their 
minds  was  fun,  folly,  and  frivolity. 

Mr.  HoLLAXD  :  1  deny  in  ioto  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  execution  for 
murder  is  holy  and  divine,  and  should  be  done  before  the  world.  Does  not 
everyone  feel  that  it  is  a  most  unholy  and  revolting  sight,  and  that  it  would  be 
the  worst  thing  he  could  do  t^  take  his  wife  and  children  to  witness  the  spectacle  ? 
I-  deny  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  society  that  murderers  should  be 
executed,  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  capital  punishment  being  that  it  dimi- 
nishes the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  the  security  against  murder.  No  doubt 
the  punishment  of  death,  when  immediately  impending,  is  very  dreadful ;  but 
it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  fear  of  death  as  a  remote  contin- 
gency is  a  powerful  deterring  influence.  We  can  point  to  many  cases  in  which 
men  have  no  fear  of  death  when  they  have  a  chance  of  escape, — as,  for  instance, 
volunteers  for  a  forlorn  hope— and  the  murderer,  when  committing  the  deed, 
does  not  expect  to  be  detected,  and  so  the  fear  of  the  punishment  of  death  has  no 
deterring  influence  upon  him.  1  believe  that  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death  for  any  offence  has  not  increased  the  number  of  offences.  If  forgery  has 
increased  it  is  because  there  are  now  fifty  times  more  opportunities  of  forging 
than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  trade  of  the  country.  When 
forgery  was  a  capital  offence  comparatively  few  of  the  offenders  were  prosecuted ; 
but  the  beet  proof  of  the  fact  that  forgery  has  not  in  reality  increased  is  supplied 
by  this  circumstance,  that  there  is  now  no  increased  feeling  of  insecurity  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  crime ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  for 
the  statement  that  arson  has  increased  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  that  offence,  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  it  has  done 
so,  because  it  is  not  the  severity  but  the  certainty  of  punishment  that  prevents 
crime. 

Dr.  Waddilove  said  that  the  day  was  far  gone,  and  he  hoped  it  never  would 
be  revived,  when  the  lex  talionis^  or  the  law  of  vengeance,  should  be  any  part  of 
our  law.  He  thought  this  question  resolved  itself  into  three  simple  propositions, — 

1.  Has  society  a  right  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  committed  murder  ? 

2.  Is  it  right,  and  for  the  interests  of  society,  that  that  should  be  done  ?  and, 
8.  If  it  is  done,  has  it  a  deterrent  influence  ?  He  maintained  that  society  had 
aright,  when  one  man  took  away  the  life  of  another,  to  take  away  that  man's  life. 
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not  in  the  ijririt  of  Tengouioe,  bat  as  m  proteetioo  and  at  s  punialiiiMiit  wUch 
ought  to  follow  the  commiflaion  of  the  crime.  He  thought  also  that  it  was  expe- 
dient for  the  protection  of  society  to  punish  murder  by  death.  There  was  at 
analogy  between  the  case  of  a  forlorn  hope  and  a  man  sentenced  to  death«as 
they  all  knew  that  many  men  came  safe  out  of  a  forlorn  hope  and  seoared  pr^ 
motion.  It  was  not  the  want  of  a  fear  of  death  but  the  desire  of  promoti« 
that  induced  the  man  to  Yolunleer.  It  was  certainly  the  fear  of  death  thU 
induced  so  great  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  men  sentenced  to  death  to  gel  thor 
punishment  commuted  lo  one  ten  times  worse— that  was  penal  servitude  for  life. 
As  to  there  being  no  deterrent  influence,  he  went  with  a  gentleman  now  prmit 
some  years  ago  to  Rro  nn  execution,  und  though  there  was  a  certain  amount  sf 
levity  during  the  time  the  crowd  were  waiting,  yet  all  was  hushed  from  tlK 
moment  the  poor  fellow  was  brought  out  to  be  hanged.  Every  hat  was  taken  «C 
and  from  the  behaviour  of  the  cruwd  he  was  satisfied  that  they  went  away  wilk 
feelings  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  deeply  impressed  with  what  would  be  tke 
consequence  of  committing  murder.  He  was  of  opinion  that  executions  ought  to 
bo  public,  in  order  that  they  might  make  their  fbll  impression  upon  the  pubUe 
mind.  As  to  the  unwillingness  of  juries  to  convict  in  casesof  murder,  he  thongit 
that  might  be  obviated  if  we  were  to  introduce  into  this  country-  the  verdict  of 
**'  guilty  with  extenuating  cireumstanccs,'*  as  such  a  vio^ict  would  not  he 
followed  by  the  punishment  of  death. 

Dr.  Pankhurht  said,  be  would  maintain  that  capital  punishments  ought  take 
abolished  upon  this  single  principle ;  that  no  law  could  be  efficient  which  was 
opposed  to  the  public  sentiments  of  the  community  in  which  that  law  operated^ 
the  moral  convictions  of  the  community  were  so  averse  to  the  applicalioo  of 
capital  punishment  to  crime  that  the  law  was  no  longer  a  security  to  sodety  aai 
a  protection  to  life.  The  deterrent  influence  of  the  punishment  of  death  was 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  chances  which  the  murderer  had  of  escape  owing  to  ths 
uncertainty  of  the  imnishment  following  the  crime. 

Mr.  WiKGFiELD  thought  the  time  bad  not  arrived  when  capital  pnnishmcnii 
ought  to  1)0  done  away.  lie  felt  quite  certain  that  the  punishment  of  death  had 
deterrent  effect  to  a  large  extent  with  the  great  body  of  ill-disposed  people,  who 
could  only  be  influenced  by  their  fears.  Many  a  man  would  not  care  for  peaal 
servitude  who  would  shrink  from  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  would  be 
punished  by  death. 

Dr.  Jamks  Waltkr  Smith  :  None  of  the  gt^ntlemen  who  have  spoken  have  toldm 
on  what  grounds  they  conceive  that  capital  punishment  has  deterrent  effects.  Ok 
would  imagino  that  if  ciipital  punishment  had  lieen  deterrent  we  should  havefomi 
that  murders  had  diniinir>bed  of  late — one  would  have  imagined  that  we  should  have 
seen  fear  on  the  part  of  thoFC  who  were  on  their  trial  for  murder,  regret  and  terroran 
the  part  of  thoKc  who  were  convicted  for  murder,  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  who  knew  that  the  most  deterrent  influences  were  at  work  in  order  It 
preserve  their  lives  and  their  property.  But  all  these  are  wanting.  Thefkctis, 
that  capital  punishment  has  not  a  deterring  influence.  A  man  does  not  think  sf 
the  punishment  when  he  is  about  to  commit  a  crime,  or  if  he  does  think  of  it  he 
has  confidence  in  his  own  lurk.  Every  man  has  confidence  in  his  own  esoye 
fk'om  danger,  and  it  is  that  which  explains  the  readiness  with  which  men  go  into 
a  forlorn  hope.  They  do  not  calculate  the  chances,  but  believe  in  their  owl 
luck.  So  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  commits  the  crime  of  murder — ^he  believes  ia 
his  own  luck,  and  even  supposing  the  luck  tells  against  him,  there  is  the  distine- 
tion  which  he  acquires  on  l)cinf;  convicted  and  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 
Ue  acquires  the  only  kind  of  distinction  open  to  him,  and  when  at  the  galknn 
he  has  an  assembly  of  thirty  tfaoupand  people  gathered  to  see  him  die.  I  think 
it  is  plain  that  capital  ])unishmcnt8  prevent  convictions,  and  induce  perjury  ii 
the  witncHses  and  the  jnry.  Then  we  have  the  experience  of  the  influence  of 
public  executions  in  other  kinds  of  offences.  There  was  a  time  when  if  a  warn 
stole  five  pounds  and  a  penny  he  was  guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death.  The  consequence  was  that  it  was  a  matter  of  extrene 
difficulty  to  get  a  conviction  for  grand  larceny,  and  property  was  very  nufafe. 
At  the  very  foot  of  the  gallows  where  men  were  hanged  for  grand  larceny,  the 
offence  of  grand  larceny  was  committed.    There  was  a  time  when  tlie  gnetoal 
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t  were  ezpreMed  thai  if  the  )NiiiiiAiii«Bt  of  baaging  for  the  offenee  of  grwiil 
laroenj  were  to  be  obolUhed  property  woald  be  rendered  more  unnife.  Tfte 
jMioishment  was  abolished,  however,  and  tboee  fears  were  never  realised.  But 
there  is  one  argument  against  the  punishment  of  death,  which  ought  to  every 
liamble  minded  man  to  be  conclusive,  and  that  is,  that  the  punishment  is  irre- 
missible.  Our  proceedings  being  human  must  be  imperfect;  and  law  being 
impofect  must  add  to  the  imperfection  of  all  human  proceedings,  and  before  the 
time  necessary  to  enable  us  to  see  our  error  has  elapsed,  the  punishment  is 
ioflicted  which  it  is  impossible  to  remit  We  may  find  out  the  mistake,  but 
Boi  till  life  is  irremediably  gone,  and  that  at  the  instance  of  the  law,  which  onght 
ta  he  Uie  great  teacher  of  rectitude  and  jusiice. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hutton  said  he  had  been  chaplain  of  a  jail  for  ten  years.  At 
Northampton,  a  few  years  ago,  a  person  was  ftentenced  to  be  executed,  and  H 
was  arranged  by  the  under-sheriff  and  himself  that  the  public  should  not  be 
iaformed  of  the  time  of  the  execution.  The  idea  got  abroad  that  the  execution 
was  to  take  place  on  a  certain  day,  and  ou  that  day,  which  happened  not  to  be 
the  right  day.  about  fitly  thousand  of  the  ragamuftins  of  the  surrounding  villages 
and  towns  poured  into  Northampton,  and  it  was  a  shocking  and  melancholy 
scene.  The  time  fixe<l  for  the  execution  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  erection  of  the  gallows  was  not  commenced  lill  about  three  o'clock.  As  the 
time  for  the  execution  was  not  known  beyond  the  town  and  the  adjacent  villages 
there  were  only  about  ten  thousand  people  there,  and  they  behaved  in  the  most 
orderly  manner.  On  that  occasion  there  was  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a  labouring 
man  living  in  a  village  about  twelve  miles  distant,  so  anxious  to  witness  the 
execution,  that  she  actually  came  and  took  lodgings  in  the  town  in  order  not  to 
miss  it.  She  did  witness  the  execution,  and  strange  to  say,  at  the  vei-y  next  assiMs 
the  same  wo:nan  was  tried  for  wilful  murder.  She  was  charged  with  poisoning 
two  of  her  children,  one  six  and  the  other  eight  years  of  age  —the  charge  was  not 
brought  home  to  her,  but  many  had  no  doubt  of  her  guilt  lie  would  be  glad  if 
he  could  satisfy  bis  mind  that  capital  punishments  ought  to  be  abolished ;  but  be 
most  confess  tbsit  at  present  he  had  great  doubts.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  execution  of  the  murderers  in  the  case  of  the  Flowery  Land  ^ould 
operate  as  a  warning,  not  only  to  sailors  connected  with  our  commerce,  but 
throughout  the  world,  so  far  as  they  were  acquainted  with  tlie  case. 

Mr.  Neatk,  M.P.,  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  position  to  which  this  ques- 
tion had  been  brout^ht  by  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission.  The  point 
which  suggested  the  appointment  of  that  commUision  was  that  difficulties  and 
doubts  had  occurred  as  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  There  was,  in 
the  minds  of  many  people,  a  desire  to  get  rid  altogisther  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  itnd  even  among  thoye  who  were  unwilling  to  renounce  it  altogether,  there 
was  a  sense  of  ihe  difficulty  of  applying  the  punishment  in  many  cases.  The 
point,  therefore,  now  more  especially  before  the  public,  was  whether  any  distinc- 
tion could  be  ma<iti  between  the  worat  cases  of  murder,  in  which  there  would  be 
an  almost  general  concurrence  in  the  punishment  of  death,  and  those  cases  in 
which  the  punishment  could  only  be  inflicted  with  a  gpreat  violence  to  public  feel- 
ing. The  difficulty  was  incrcasol  by  their  having  no  proper  tribunal  to  make  a 
distinction  between  those  two  classes  of  cases ;  and  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
unless  they  could  find  some  way  of  distinguishing  between  those  two  cases,  to 
get  proper  and  competent  men  to  undertake  the  poinfUl  duties  of  Uome  Secretary. 
^Lord  Baouoham  :  To  make  the  distinction  you  suggest  would  make  the  execu- 
tion of  such  sentences  uncertain.]  The  result  must  he  that  they  must  either  take 
a  great  step  backward,  and  inflict  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  of  murder,  or 
else  th^  must  get  rid  of  the  punishment  of  death  altogether,  or  find  some  rule 
for  distinguishing  between  the  wont  cases,  and  those  that  might  seem  to  admit 
of  another  punishment ;  and  they  would  also  require  to  find  a  proper  officer  or 
tribunal  to  apply  that  rule.  With  regard  to  the  minor  point  of  public  execu- 
tions he  felt  less  difficulty  in  ofiering  an  opinion.  He  thought  that  when  the 
time  came  when  the  people  of  England  could  no  longer  look  upon  a  public  exe- 
cution, the  time  had  also  come  for  doing  away  with  it.  He  thought  that  the 
exemplary  character  of  the  punishment — ^if  it  was  to  be  maintained — depended 
▼try  much  upon  its  publicity.    He  was  Dr.  Waddilove's  companion  on  the  occa- 
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Bion  to  which  he  referred,  and  ho  entirely  concurred  in  all  that  Dr.  Waddilore 
had  Raid  as  tu  the  conduct  of  the  people.  Whatever  might  be  the  conduct  oftbe 
worst  {)eople  among  the  crowds  who  were  present  at  executions,  he  believed  thst 
the  general  feeling  among  them  was  that  they  had  come  there  to  tcsiifv  by  thdr 
presence  tln-'ir  approval  in  a  great  act  of  human  and  divine  justice.  Ho  thouj^ 
a  Ftrong  j)ro«.f  of  that  was  given  in  the  case  of  Wright,  in  which  the  people  did 
not  go  to  pec  the  execution  Ijecanse  they  did  not  think  the  man  was  rigfatlj 
executed.  [Lord  I^rououam  :  I  Ijelieve  that  UOl)  out  of  a  thousand  of  then 
who  go  to  a  public  execution  go  there  from  no  feeling  whatever  but  from 
mere  curio-ity,  and  to  pce  a  Bight.]  He  confessed  that  when  he  wn.*  present 
at  an  oxecuMnii,  so  fiir  from  thinking  himself  a  better  man  than  the  people, 
he  though!  tlicy  wore  hotter  than  himself;  becaase  he  lost  his  detestation  of  the 
deed  in  his  ^o!l«e  of  horwr  at  the  sight  and  of  pity  for  the  criminal,  while  the 
people  did  ncit  1(jsc  their  sense  of  detestation  of  the  crime.  J[Lord  BRorcBAX: 
In  Wright's  ciise  ihe  man  was  hani^ed  after  being  hurried  in  his  defence.  I  think 
he  ought  not  to  have  Ijcen  hanged.]  They  must  not  look  merely  to  the  victia 
or  thi*  HiH'ctaiorsj,  but  generally  to  the  public  at  large.  It  was  very  desirable 
that  so  long  «-*  executions  were  continued  they  should  be  brought  as  prominently 
as  possible  before  the  sight  of  the  governing  classes  of  the  country,  that  tb^ 
might  know  at  what  price  life  and  property  were  beinif  prcser\'ed  ;  an<l  if,  instead 
of  the  exei?ntion.s  in  London  Ijcing  hurriwl  over  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  mominflf  tt 
the  UM  JJailey.  the  men  were  executed  in  Palace  Yard  in  the  ])repcnce  of  Ijoth 
Houses  of  rai-Hament,  they  would  not  have  that  atrocious  act  so  long  prcvailuig 
as  it  did. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomsox,  Chaplain  of  York  Castle,  had  come  to  the  concluBiea 
that  there  ow^hv  to  Imj  no  capital  punishment.  He  stated  this  concliiflion  f^romhii 
own  ob-jcrvation  of  the  characters  of  people  who  had  been  brought  out  for  execu- 
tion :  and  h-  f;'lt  assured  that  no  jwrson  who  had  come  under  his  observation  had 
been  able  to  realise  the  awfulness  of  the  dcatli  he  was  about  to  undergo.  He  wti 
far  from  thinking  that  public  executions  would  deter  anyone  from  the  crime  of 
murtler.  He  was  perfectly  persuaded,  from  the  cases  which  came  under  Wi 
observation,  iliat  the  fear  of  tlie  punishment  of  death  never  came  into  their  minds 
at  all :  anl  !io  was  convinced  that  if  capital  punishment  were  abolishe<l  lb^ 
would  not  Unci  an  increase  of  the  ciuaes  of  munlcr.  Capital  punishment  had  been 
abolished  on  the  continent  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  hail  been  al>oIishe<l  in  some 
parts  of  Ani«  rica ;  it  had  l)oen  abofishctl  in  Lisbon:  and  if  it  could  Ikj  shown  that 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  had  In^eu  followed  with  advantages  in  tbfwe 
countries,  .surely  we  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  those  countries.  [Mr. 
Hastings  :  t  an  you  produce  any  statistics  showing  that  in  those  comitries  wnew 
capital  punislmuMit  has  been  abolished,  murders  have  decreased  in  number  ?]  I 
have  not  g>t  them  here,  but  I  Ijelicvo  they  can  Ikj  ]n'oduced.  [Mr.  Tallack: 
They  were  jjroduced  in  the  recent  debate  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.] That  Is  the  gi-ound  upon  which  we  stand,  that  the  cases  of  murder  have 
diminished  in  those  countries  where  capital  punishment  has  licen  al>oUshed. 
[Lord  BnoifiUAM  :  But  i>ven  though  the  numl>er  of  murders  had  not  decreased, 
if  they  had  not  increased  that  would  be  sulTicient  for  your  argument.]  As  to 
how  they  would  deal  with  murderers  if  capital  punishment  were  nlwlisfaerU  a 
susrgcstion  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Charles  PhilIi|M  in  an  able  pamphlet,  which 
was  as  foll.»w« — that  the  murdenT  should  l)c  sentenced  to  trans[x>rtation  for 
life  to  some  ]ilace  where  he  should  l>c  entirely  separate  from  all  coramnnicatlon 
with  relativps  and  friends:  and  that  the  j)! ace  where  ho  should  Ix;  confined 
should  be  entirely  separate  from  any  town,  and  that  it  should  be  built  on 
some  place  where  it  should  Ije  seen  by  those  who  jiass  by,  and  that  there 
should  l>e  an  inscription  on  the  building,  **  murderer's  grave.**  He  was  per- 
suaded that  would  Ikj  a  greater  punishment  than  death,  because  he  had  never 
seen  any  one  who  was  about  to  Ix;  executed  realise  the  awful  death  he  was  alx>Qt 
to  underco. 

Mr.  W.  Talt.  vck  :  I  regret  the  absence  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  who  intended  to 
have  been  i)resent  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  has  autho- 
rised me  to  say  t!iat  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  Ik5  present  and  express  his  total 
and  decided  (lisapproval  of  capital  punishment.    I  have  received  a  letter  ftom 
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another  well-known  labonrer  in  the  canae,  who  ^shed  to  express  his  regret  at 
being  unable  to  be  present — Mr.  William  Ewart.  The  principal  argument 
which  is  brought  forward  by  those  who  favour  the  retention  of  capital  punish- 
ment is  the  argument  of  deterrence,  and  I  must  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  that  argument.  It  deserves  serious  consideration,  and  it  is  put  in  a  powerful 
form.  It  is  put  in  this  way,  that  it  deters  people  from  committing  many  more 
murders — that  we  have  not  to  look  so  much  at  the  lives  that  are  sacrificed  by 
capital  punishment  as  at  the  lives  that  are  saved.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  must  admit  the  deterrence  of  capital  punishment,  but  we  must  admit  it  under 
certain  abstract  conditions,  and  not  under  present  and  practicable  conditions.  If 
it  were  absolutely  certain  that  every  murderer  would  be  hanged,  then  I  should 
admit  the  deterrence  of  capital  punishment.  But  all  experience  sliows  that  we 
never  shall  have  certainty  upon  that  point.  Mr.  Beggs  has  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  the  deterrence  of  the  death  punishment  was  evidently  felt,  and  was  mani- 
fested by  criminals  after  the  commission  of  the  crimes,  for  they  earnestly  clung 
to  life,  and  would  have  any  substitute  for  hanging.  But  to  be  effective  it  ought 
to  have  operated  before  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Not  only  so ;  but  while 
the  death  punishment  may  be  an  effective  deterrence  to  well-informed  reflective 
minds,  it  could  not  be  so  to  a  blind  passion-driven  mind.  We  should  also  re- 
member that  a  large  number  of  murders  are  committed  in  circumstances  of  rage 
and  passion  which  fh)m  their  very  nature  make  men  blind  to  all  considerations 
of  deterrence,  even  if  it  were  absolutely  certun  that  the  punishment  would  follow. 
[Lord  BaoroHAX :  That  argument  refers  to  all  punishments  in  their  capacity 
of  deterrents.  If  a  man  is  thinking  of  committing  a  murder  from  revenge  or  any 
violent  passion  he  dots  not  think  of  the  punishment — he  is  only  under  the  inflo- 
ence  of  the  passion  of  the  moment.]  We  take  the  line  of  argument  used  by  Lord 
Hobart  in  his  pamphlet  on  capital  punishment.  While  admitting  the  deterrent 
influence  of  capital  punishment,  he  says  it  is  more  than  negatived  by  the  uncer- 
tainty found  to  ^be  inseparable  fh)m  the  punishment.  Lord  Hobart  shows  that 
only  one  out  of  six  who  are  committed  for  murder  is  eventually  hanged.  For  all 
ordinary  offences  taken  together  the  judicial  statistics  inform  us  that  out  of  every 
100  committals  there  are  75  convictions,  whereas  out  of  100  capital  committals 
there  are  only  25  convictions,  and  of  these  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  are  executed. 
This  is  a  proof  of  the  element  of  practical  uncertainty,  that  explains  why  capital 
punishments  are  not  deterring;  the  deterrent  feeling  is  negatived  by  the  hopes  of 
escape  hold  out.  [Lord  Broughax  :  Do  you  bring  out,  not  the  percentage  of 
committals  executed,  but  the  proportion  of  those  convicted  that  are  executed  ?] 
Only  about  two-thirds  of  those  convicted  are  executed.  [Lord  Bboughax  : 
And  in  other  offences  ?1  In  all  offences  the  conviction  implies  the  usual  punish- 
ment except  in  capital  offences.  Independently  of  the  question  of  deterrents, 
there  are  a  number  of  peculiar  evils  attendant  on  the  capital  penalty  which  are 
not  attendant  upon  any  other  punishment.  One  of  these  has  been  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Smith,  namely,  that  the  capital  penalty  is  irreparable  once  carried  into 
execution.  [Lord  Brougham  :  And  so  is  a  judgment  of  imprisonment  for  six 
months.  So  is  flogging :  if  you  flog  a  man  you  cannot  unflog  him.]  No ;  but 
he  could  have  compensation  for  the  injury  done  him  if  it  was  proved  to  have 
been  a  mistake— as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barber.  And  in  the  supposed 
case  of  imprisonment  there  would  be  six  months  to  find  out  the  mistake.  An- 
other objection  to  capital  punishments  is,  that  a  large  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  murder  escape  because  the  capital  penalty  requires  an  extent  and  a 
kind  of  evidence  greatly  in  excess  of  any  other  penalty  whatever.  Then  another 
peculiar  accompaniment  of  capital  punishment  is  the  morbid  notoriety  of,  and 
the  morbid  sympathy  felt  for  the  criminals.  This  notoriety,  which  criminals 
attain,  is  seen  by  many  who  may  wish  themselves  to  enjoy  it.  Then  there  are 
the  conflicts  of  evidence  which  occur  in  cases  of  capital  offences,  and  the  con- 
stant interference  with  the  executive,  which  is  most  undesirable,  for  law  ought 
to  be  law,  and  accurately  represent  and  be  sustained  by  the  public  sentiment.  I 
conclude  by  eamestlv  insisting  upon  the  duty  of  considering  the  antecedents  of 
the  criminal  population,  which  are  such  as  that  we  can  expect  nothing  but  crime 
from  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  most  degrading  circumstances. 
Christian  mercy  requires  us  to  look  at  the  antecedents  of  the  vilest  criminals  as 
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wdl  as  to  the  general  qnestion  of  the  aecurity  of  the  public  againsi  the  eiiatii 
murder. 

Mr.  North  :  No  one  baa  yet  referred  to  the  fact  that  murder  ia  a  crine  t 
extreme  variability.  It  may  pass  through  all  shades,  from  one  of  interne  aa 
great  atrocity  to  ono  which  is  almost  pardonable,  if  not  excusable.  I  think  tkit 
much  of  the  imccTtaiiity  which  han  Vjcen  ascribed  to  the  administration  of  the  bv 
arises  from  the  fact  that  juries  take  upon  thcmselTCS  to  be  judges,  not  only  of  fk 
technicalities  uf  the  law,  but  of  the  justice  of  the  law  itself;  juries  frequently  lo 
that  which  they  believe  to  Iks  justice  in  violation  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  fav. 
[Lord  BnoLMiiiAN  :  Do  not  forget  the  remarkable  fact  that  for  theee  ten  yen 
the  nnmhcr  of  c\-(x:utionH,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  convictions,  has  bees 
only  105  in  l«s:i.]  The  sole  purpose  for  which  I  rose  was  to  indicate  my  opinin 
that  whilo  thcro  19  .G;reat  uncertainty  in  regard  to  convictions  in  ccrtaiu  caaei  tf 
murder,  there  is  not  that  amount  of  uncertainty  in  the  punishment  of  the  tne 
and  atrocious  murderer  aa  some  jieoplc  are  inclined  to  say.  [Lord  Brouoeai: 
I  think  your  argument  as  t^>  the  various  descriptions  of  murder  applies  alio  te 
the  question  of  execution  after  conviction  as  well  as  to  the  diflBcuUy  of  getting  a 
conviction. ] 

Mr.  Kawi.ixson,  (.\E.,  said  he  could  remember  when  executions  were  mack 
more  rifi;  than  tliey  now  were.  In  Lancashire  he  had  known  a1x>ut  eight  or 
nine  executions  c;lose  upon  each  other.  At  each  assiaec  the  gallows  was  stnof 
up  with  us  many  as  it  could  carry.  Subsequently  he  had  had  an  opportuni^tf 
investigating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  of  knowing  somelhiogif 
the  condition  of  the  criminal  classes  of  this  country;  and  with  regard  to  the 
deteiTcnt  power  of  the  gallows,  his  linn  conviction  was,  that  with  the  class  «■ 
which  the  exainplo  ought  to  lic  the  most  profound,  it  was  absolutely  poweriea. 
The  terror  of  the  gallows  was  to  them  niL  lie  had  gone  into  the  greatest  dcH 
of  iniquity— he  had  traversc<l  our  great  cities  and  even  our  rural  villagOH- he 
had  seen  the  (!i-iminal  |M)puIation  in  their  haunts  of  vice,  and  ho  had  cometa 
the  conclusi(m  tluit  no  example  they  could  place  before  them  would  have  say 
deterrent  rffoct.  lie  had  seen  a  band  of  men  occupying  a  room  without  anj 
convenient  furniture,  drinking,  playing  at  cards,  and  the  only  work  of  art  11 
that  room,  over  the  chinmeypitrce,  was  Jack  Shepherd  on  his  horse,  oontes- 
plating  the  ImmIIos  on  the  gibbet:  every  one  of  those  men  having  lH*en  convidii 
criminals.  Ho  had  gone  over  our  great  convict  estAblishments  and  he  bad  asked 
the  warders,  '^Ilow  did  you  get  these  men  into  these  places?"  and  the  answir 
was,  "  Well,  I  must  confess  to  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  in  nine  cases  out  of  teo, 
it  has  been  Imd  company  and  an  accident.**  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  present  the  inefihes  of  the  law  were  a  great  deal  too  narrow ;  ^and,  In  hii 
opinion,  if  we  could  have  an  arrangement  by  which  men  for  the  firHt  offienee 
would  be  {subjected  to  some  punishment  that  should  not  be  deemed  a  degrada- 
tion, that  would  be  an  enormous  advantage.  As  to  capital  punishment,  he  «a> 
of  opinion  that  it  was  degrading  to  the  persons  who  witnessed  it,  that  it  w» 
|)ainful  to  sonio,  and  that  it  was"  not  deterrent  to  any. 

])r.  Williams,  York,  said  he  thought  that  Mr.  Beggs  had  proved  in  themoiC 
incontrovertihle  manner  that  executions  did  not  deter  fhim  crime.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  publication  of  the  addresses  of  chaplains  of  gaols  to  condemnci 
prisoners  hud  an  injurious  cfft'ct  ujion  the  criminal  class. 

Dr.  KiTCiiiNEB,  York,  said  that  the  arguments  used  in  that  dlscnsalon  by  tie 
advocates  of  capital  jiunishment  sci'med  to  dwindle  into  the  smallest  possihle 
compass.  One  gentleman  gave,  as  the  chief  reason  for  its  perpetration,  one  of 
the  grossest,  most  savape,  instincts  of  our  nature — the  instinct  of  revenge.  Hs 
Ixjlieved  it  was  unnecessary  to  show  the  utter  inapplicability  of  such  a  reason  ta 
this  question ;  but  that  gentleman  went  on  further  to  state  that  cxperienot 
showed  that  every  crime  the  punishment  of  which  had  been  mitigated  had  foas 
on  increasing  in  number  and  extent  in  this  country.  He  believed  he  might, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  make  the  counter-statement  that  all  experleace 
and  all  statistics  hitherto  coIIec;tcd  had  shown  that  mitigation  of  the  penalty  of  a 
crime  had  leil  in  all  instances  to  a  diminution  in  the  proportionate  frequency  of 
the  crime.  It  had  been  assumed  that  if  murderers  were  not  executed  the  criflM 
of  murder  would  be  more  frequent.    Now  all  previous  experience  in  every  < 
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crime  w<eoi  to  ibe  iwiflGAtkm  of  the  enet  oootrary;  and  therefore  be  had  a  rigbt 
to  believe  that  aa  other  erimea  had  diminiahed  in  flreqoenoy  with  the  mitigBtfoB 
of  the  poniafament  and  the  increase  of  Its  certainty,  ao  the  crime  of  mmnto 
would  also  diminish  if  execotiona  were  abolished  and  a  more  certain  and  more 
doterrcnt  punishment  than  execation  were  adopted  in  its  place. 

Alderman  Lbbmax  said  it  did  not  af^iear  to  him  that  they  had  snfficieoily 

bept  in  view  in  this  discussion  the  important  qneetion  of  the  security  of  the 

feneral  public.    Thoee  who  had  lieen  in  the  habit  of  attending  courts  of  justiee, 

as  it  had  been  hia  lot  to  do  for  flTe  and  thirty  years,  would  have  come  pretty 

much  to  this  conclusion,  that  in  the  great  mass  of  cases  there  had  been  no, thought 

al  all  on  the  part  of  the  person  committing  a  murder,  and  that  it  was  only  in  a 

Tery  few  cases  that  there  was  actual  ddiberation.    He  agreed  with  Dr.  Smitk 

that  where  there  was  deliberation  the  persons  calculated  upon  their  entire  escape^ 

and  the  punishment  of  death  had  no  influence  whaterer  upon  them.    But  in  this 

matter  the  great  question  was,  **  What  is  right  for  the  security  of  the  public  ?  " 

and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  security  could  not  be  aa  well  pre- 

■HTed  by  capital  punishment  as  it  would  be  by  its  abolition.  Tliat  was  his  deliberate 

ooDviction,  and  it  was  a  conviction  arrived  at  from  an  observation  of  what  passed 

in  courts  of  justice ;  where  there  was  always  displayed  an  anxiety  on  the  part 

of  every  person  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice— on  the  part  of  tke 

jadge,  on  the  part  even  of  the  counsel  who  are  engaged  agidnst  the  prisoner,  aye^ 

and  most  strongly  on  the  part  of  the  jury — to  discover  something  on  which  they 

oonld  hang  the  desire  they  had  to  save  human  life.    Why  was  it  that  in  the 

course  of  the  last  few  years  out  of  above  600  commitments  for  murder  the  con- 

fictions  amounted  to  leas  than  one-fourth  of  that  number  ?    His  experience  led 

him  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  owing  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  juries  to 

find  some  means  of  preventing  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.    Juries  would  not 

even  take  the  dictum  of  the  judge  who  told  them  that,  given  a  certain  state  of 

dreumstances,  the  law  was  that  was  murder.    In  the  courts  at  York,  in  scores 

of  cases  where  the  circumstances  had  furly  brought  the  criminal  within  the  rule 

of  law  as  laid  down  by  the  judge  to  be  murder,  the  jury  had  chosen  to  erect  a 

oode  for  themselves — *'  If  this  is  murder,  and  these  cireumstances  are  to  send 

that  man  to  the  scaffold,  we  will  ourselves  interpose,  and  rescue  that  man  from 

the  scaffold,  because  we  do  not  think  that  the  circumstances  ought  to  send  the 

Bian  to  the  scaffold/*    That  was  not  a  right  state  of  matters  in  respect  of  the 

■eenrity  of  the  general  public ;  and  security  could  never  be  properly  given  to  the 

public  until  juries  were  relieved  from  the  feeling  which  animated  them,  and 

.  VBtil  some  certainty  existed  as  to  the  punishment  which  would  follow  upon 

murder.    They  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  if  a  mistake  should  be  made 

in  a  case  of  capital  punishment  they  could  not  repair  it  here.    Lord  Brougham 

had  remarked  that  the  Bamc  thing  was  true  of  a  man  who  was  flogged  or  who  had 

been  imprisoned  six  months ;  but  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  sending  a 

man  to  his  account  and  imprisoning  a  man,  or  inflicting  personal  punishment  upon 

him.    He  narrated  the  cireumstances  of  the  cose  of  a  woman  who  was  left  for 

execution  in  York,  and  whom  Sir  George  Grey  declined  to  reprieve  until,  at  the 

latest  hour,  the  chaplain  of  York  prison  telegraphed  to  the  Home  Secretaiy  that, 

from  something  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  had  very  strong  doubts  aa 

to  the  guilt  of  the  woman.    Sir  George  Grey  then  yielded,  and  by  means  of  a 

rdal  trein  and  special  messenger  the  reprieve  arrived  in  York  in  time  to  save 
woman's  life.  There  were  multitudes  of  instances  of  that  kind  on  record;  and 
the  very  fact  that  we  could  not,  in  human  tribunals,  arrive  at  perfect  accuracy, 
was  an  additional  argument  why  they  should  not  run  these  risks.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  murder  was  at 
present  endangering  the  general  security  of  the  public,  which  he  held  it  was, 
then  he  held  that  upon  that,  the  lowest  possible  ground  on  which  this  question 
riiouM  be  put,  they  ought  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  capital  pnnishmenta 
were  no  longer  expedient. 

Lord  Brougham  :  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  case  of  forgery  in  this 
discussion,  and  it  throws  great  light  upon  the  question.  When  capitaJ  punish- 
ment was  abolished  for  forgery  it  was  done  after  many  attempts  and  many 
failures.    It  was  sud  at  that  time  that  there  would  be  aa  increase  of  the  erioM 
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of  forgery.  I  said  I  hoped  there  would  1)0  an  increase  of  trials  and  of  conne- 
tions,  ))ecau8e  many  a  person  who  had  been  forged  upon  refused  at  that  time  to 
come  forward  aud  prosecute;  and  when  there  was  a  prosecution  it  was  exces- 
sively difficult  to  obtain  a  conviction,  for  the  same  reason  that  Aldennsa 
Leeman  had  referred  to  in  the  case  of  munler.  All  persons  conccme<1,  witneMCS, 
prosecuting  counsel,  judge,  and  jury — ^particularly  the  jury — were  dctermiiMd, 
if  possible,  to  avoid  a  conviction.  After  the  capital  punishment  for  forgexy  bad 
been  aMishcd,  there  was  a  little  increase  in  the  numlxsr  of  convictions,  but 
after  a  little  while  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  no  increase  whatever  in  the 
crime  of  forgery. 

Mr.  Beggs,  in  reply,  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  had  been  treated  during  the  discussion.  His  object  in  presenting  thii 
pai)cr  was,  if  possible,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Association,  and  eapeciallT 
of  that  Department,  to  the  one  point  to  which  he  thought  the  public  mind  on^t 
now  to  be  directed— and  that  was  simply  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Leeman— 
the  security  to  society.  Sir  George  Grey,  in  a  debate  some  years  ago,  narrowed 
it  down  to  that  single  point.  He  helicved  that  the  words  of  Sir  George  Gxev 
were  simply  these,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  society  was  as  safe  without  the 
punishment  of  donth  as  it  was  with  it,  society  had  no  right  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment. That  was  the  ground  ho  had  taken  in  the  paper  he  had  read,  and  he  had 
endeavoured  to  exclude  all  other  topics  generally  mixed  up  with  the  question. 
He  would  now  conclude  by  asking  the  Association  to  consider  this  subject  with 
tlic  view  of  sustaining  the  Commission  in  the  arduous  inquiry  upon  which  th^ 
were  obout  to  enter. 


LOCAL  COURTS   OF   RECORD. 

Mr.  Gaixsford  Bruce,  barrister,  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Aucieut 
Local  Courts  of  Record  existing  in  England,'*  the  value  of  which 
lie  dcscriiicd,  especially  as  to  actions  for  sums  from  £20  to  £100. 
Mr.  Bruce  pointed  out  that  the  provisions  of  the  Coinmou  Law  Pro- 
cedure Acts  hud  been  already  applied  to  several  of  these  courts,  and 
might  be  extended  to  all  by  Order  in  Council.  He  also  showed  the 
popularity  of  these  courts  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  restore  the  efficiency  of  those  wliicli  have  fallen 
partially  into  disuse.* 


A  NEW  COURT  OF  CH^IL  LAW  JURISDICTION. 

Mr.  Hastings  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new  Court  of 
Probate,  Divorce,  Maritime,  and  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  He 
pointed  out  tliat  there  were  three  great  divisions  of  our  hiw  :— 
common  law,  equity,  and  civil.  The  various  branches  of  the  la*t 
were  at  ])resent  separated,  and  some  of  them  had  never  been 
brought  completely  within  the  pale  of  our  jurisprudeuce.  The 
Eccle.'fiastical  Courts  especially  were  in  a  most  anomalous  position, 
and  whereas  in  former  times  their  business  had  been  administered 
by  mo.^t  able  judges  and  a  learned  bar,  they  were  now,  owing 
to  the  transfer  of  tlie  probate  and  divorce  business  to  a  new  tribunal, 

*  Mr.  Brucc's  paper  will  bo  found  at  length  in  the  Law  Magazine  for 
February,  18(15.    See  also  Tratuaetioru,  1858,  pp.  153,  160. 
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deprived  of  the  means  of  efficiency.  The  ecclesiastical  causes 
proper  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  bar,  and  on  the  first  vacancy 
the  judgeship  of  the  Admiralty  Court  was,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  be  united  with  that  of  tho  Probate  Court,  which  would  leave 
the  judge  of  the  Appeal  Court  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
practically  without  a  salary.  The  Consistorial  Courts  were  even 
in  a  worse  i)osition,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  at  once.  Mr. 
Hastings  thought  the  various  branches  of  law  formerly  administered 
in  Doctors'  Commons  ought  to  be  kept  together,  as  having  a 
common  origin,  but  that  this  should  be  done  by  establishing  a 
Court  which  would  unite  them  all  under  a  common  jurisdiction,  and 
with  a  uniform  procedure,  rather  than  by  merely  vesting  separate 
judgeships  in  one  man.  He  proposed  that  a  new  superior  court, 
embracing  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce,  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  should  be 
established,  consisting  of  three  judges,  a  chief  and  two  puisnes,  who 
should  sit  separately  or  collectively  as  occasion  required.  Such  a 
tribunal  would  strengthen  the  administration  of  our  maritime  law, 
in  which  questions  of  great  difficulty  would  arise  in  case  of  a 
naval  war ;  it  would  give  decisions  of  weight  and  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  suits;  and  at  the  same  time  it  might  bo  made  the 
means  of  relieving  the  fifteen  common-law  judges  of  some  of  their 
work  at  i\7W  Prius  and  on  circuit.  Such  a  court  would  complete 
the  circle  of  our  ttibunals  by  collecting  together  the  civil  law 
branches  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  administering  them  on  the 
same  level  as  its  great  divisions  of  equity  and  common-law.  *•  It 
may  well  be,*'  said  Mr.  Hastings  in  conclusion,  *'  that  at  some  future 
period  the  three  may  come  to  bo  united  and  administered  by  a  high 
court  of  justice  with  a  common  procedure ;  but  I  deal  hero  with 
the  present  and  the  practical,  and  do  not  venture  to  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  a  yet  distant  time." 


PROBATE  AND  SUCCESSION  DUTY. 

The  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Probate  and 
Succession  Duty  levied  on  Property  left  under  general  Power  of 
Appointment."  The  heaviness  of  the  tax  on  property  bequeathed 
under  these  circumstances  was  illustrated  by  assuming  that  the  sum 
of  £1,200  had  been  left,  the  parties  being  strangers  in  blood. 
There  wouhl  then  have  to  bo  paid — 

Under  First  Will :  £ 

Probate  Duty  on  £1,200 30 

Succession  Duty  on  £1,200  at  ten  per  cent 120 

Under  Second  Will : 

Probate  Duty  on  £1,050 30 

Succession  Duty  at  ten  per  cent,  on  £1,060 105 

Total  to  be  paid  by  appointee £285 
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An  exaction  like  this,  which  eats  into  and  devours  nearly  a  iourtk 
of  tlie  capital,  ceases  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  tax,  and  amouuts  to 
confiseatiou  of  property,  paralyses  the  desire  forainossia^  of  wealth, 
and  leads  to  evasion  of  duty.  A  like  sum,  left  direct  under  the  fint 
will,  would  he  subject  to  half  the  amount  of  duty;  and  yet  no  one 
would  pretend  to  assert,  except,  perhaps,  in  strained  legal  phrase- 
ology, that  there  were  two  successions,  two  dovolutions,  tVD 
beneficial  enjoyments;  and  it  was  sound  |)olicy  to  encourage  the 
leaving  of  general  power  of  appointments,  and  to  defer  to  as  latei 
period  as  possible  the  appropriation  of  the  corpus,  as  none  can  foresee 
the  changes  which  death  and  ever  varying  circumstances  nuij 
bring  about.  It  was  hard  to  understand  why  leasehold  should  be 
included  with  personal  property  as  subject  to  probato  duty,  and 
freehold  property  should  bo  exempt.  If  it  be  contended  that 
freehold  property  has  its  special  burdens,  such  as  tithe,  poor  and 
highway  ratCvS,  &c.,  the  answer  is  good  as  against  {lersonal  propertj, 
but  breaks  down  us  regards  leasehold  property.  Botli  freehold  and 
leasehold  prop(T(y  are  similarly  circumstanced.  Thero  is  but  one 
alternative — both  or  neither  should  be  included.  From  what  had 
appeared  recently  in  the  public  press,  it  was  probable  that  the 
probate  and  succession  duties  would  be  re-considcred  in  the 
approaching  Session  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  hoped  that 
the  whole  subject  would  be  first  of  all  taken  up  by  the  Law  Amend- 
ment Society,  now  united  with  the  Association,  that  they  would  drav 
up  a  Bill,  and  that  the  grievances  complained  of  would  be  abated. 


THE  LAW  OF  BANNS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  the  defects 
of  the  present  law  of  marriage  by  banns  were  pointed  out,  and  a 
plan  proposed  for  obtaining,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  publication  of 
banns,  a  declaration  somewhat  similar  to  the  registration  certificate. 
Under  the  existing  law  a  beneficed  clergyman  is  bound  seven  dajs 
after  receipt  of  a  written  statement  containing  the  names  aud  abodes 
of  any  two  persons  residing  in  his  parish,  and  the  time  they  have 
''dwelt,  inhabited,  or  lodged"  there,  to  publish  the  L»anns  of  marria^ 
between  them.  He  cannot  oblige  either  of  the  parties  to  tell  him 
where  they  come  from,  whether  they  are  minors,  or  of  full  age ; 
whether  their  fathers  or  guardians  approve  of  the  luarriage,  or 
whether  they  know  of  any  legal  impediment.  When  the  banns  have 
been  duly  published,  he  is  obliged  to  solemnize  the  marriage.  L 
appears  by  the  hist  return  (1862),  that  more  than  100,000  out  of  the 
164,000  marriages  which  took  place  in  England  and  Wales  during 
tlie  preceding  year  were  by  banns.  Mr.  Wilks  having  showed  the 
necessity  for  putting  some  restraint  upon  the  facility  now  aiTorded 
for  contracting  clandestine  and  improvident  marriages  urged  the 
introduction  of  bann  books,  containing  a  declaration  to  be  signed  by 
both  applicants  in  answer  to  printed  questions,  in  the  subjoined  form. 


.^ 
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BA.NNS  OP  MAERIAGE :  NITRSLING  PABISH,  COUNTY  OF  HANTS,  1864. 


If  you   are   under 

twenty-oneyears, 
and  not  a  Widow- 

er,    or    Widow, 

Do  yon 

Are  yon. 

hav«>  on  the  con- 

knowof 

What  are 

your  Christian 

Namoa  and 

Surnames? 

Where  have   you 

Are  yon 
B-tohefor  or 

to  the  best 
of  your 

sent  of  your  law- 
ful Father,  if  he 

any  law- 
ful hia- 

lired  the  eeven 

Widower? 

belief,  of 

isUTinff;or,ifh6 
Is  dead,  of  your 

dranoe 

days  last  past? 

Spinster  or 
Widow? 

the  foil  age 

to  your 

of  twenty- 

Chiardian?  or  of 

mar- 

one years? 

your  Mother  if 
you  have  neither 
Father  nor  Guar- 

riage? 

i 

dian? 

John  May 

6,  Grove  Place,      widower 

Yes;  26 

No. 

Nursling. 

Harj  Dew- 

5,  Queen's  Row, 
Nonling. 

spinster 

No;  20 

Yes;  my  father's 

No. 

My  declarations  as  above  are  true  :  John  May,  June  4 
My  doclarations  as  above  are  true  :  Mary  Dew,  June  9. 

First  Asking. 
Se<K>nd  Aaldng, 
Third  Asking. 


Witness:  S.  C.  LovegroTe.  Rector. 
Witness:  F.  Stave,  i'arlsh  Clerk. 


LAW   OF   EVIDENCE,* 

Mr.  Alfred  Waddilove,  D.C.L.,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Kxclu- 
sioQ  of  Evidence,**  in  which  he  advocated  the  following  proposi- 
tions:— 1.  That  persons  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  should  on 
their  trial  be  permitted,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  give  their  own  evi- 
dence on  oath  in  order  to  clear  themselves  of  the  charge  against 
them;  2.  That  husbands  and  wives  should  be  competent  and  com- 
pellable to  give  evidence  for  and  against  each  other  in  criminal  as 
well  as  in  civil  cases  ;  3.  That  parties  to  a  suit,  of  whatever  nature, 
should  be  competent  and  compellable  to  give  evidence  bearing  on 
the  issue  for  and  against  each  other;  4.  That  judges  should  be 
empowered  to  summon  any  person  to  give  evidence  if  they  thought 
necessary,  whether  in  civil  or  criminal  cases,  and  that  they  might 
adjourn  the  hearing  of  the  cause  for  that  purpose. 


legislation   on   INTEMPERANCS.f 

Mr.  James  II.  Rapek  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Office  of  Legislation 
in  the  Prevention  of  Intemperance,"  submitted  by  the  Executive  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  To  prevent  intemperance,  which  is 
the  source  of  numerous  evils,  not  to  the  drunkard  alone,  but  to  his 
family  and  to  society,  is  an  object  not  outside  the  province  of  legis- 
lation, if  it  be  allowed  that  legislation  may  prevent  as  well  as  punish 
wrong.     Those  who  object  to  legislation  against  intemperance  do  not 

*  See  TVmufh'niii,  186S,  p.  172. 

t  See  Tr<mMeti<m$,  1860,  pp.  582.^88 ;  1862,  pp.  452,  458. 
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80  mucli  olijoct  to  nil  legislation,  as  to  sonic  ttpccial  kind  which  they 
believe  is  intended.  The  common  objection,  '*yuu  cannot  make  men 
sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,"  is  inconsistentlj  urged  by  persons  who 
do  not  object  to  all  legislation  against  intemperance,  it  is  only  used 
as  a  convenient  way  of  disparaging  some  particular  method  of 
attacking  drunkenness,  which  they  do  not  like.  But  if  the  objection 
mean  that  no  law  cau  render  intemperance  impracticuble,  it  is 
a  futile  objection,  for  no  law  is  perfect  in  operation.  We  cin 
diminish  iacilities  for  evil,  that  is  all,  and  make  external  condition^ 
more  favourable  to  virtue.  Legislation,  therefore,  ought  to  act  to 
this  end,  and  should  carefully  consider  how  best  it  cau  attain  it.  To 
help  in  this  inquiry  has  been  the  aim  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  believing  with  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  that  *'  the  question  is, 
whether  millions  of  our  countrymen  shall  be  helped  to  become 
happier  and  wiser — whether  pauperism,  lunacy,  disease  iiud  crime 
shall  be  diminished — whether  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  shall  be  aided  to  escape  from  utter  ruin  of  body  and 
soul  ?  Surely  such  a  question  as  this  ought  to  be  weighed  with 
earnest  thought  by  nil  our  patriots."  I.  It  may  be  objected  that 
legislation  against  drunkenness  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed. 
There   are    laws    to    punish    drunkenness    and  drunkards.      Bat 

1 .  The  mass  of  offenders  is  so  great  that  only  the j  very  worst 
can  be  arrested,  and  only  the  most  disorderly  of  these  arc  polished. 

2.  Drunkenness  too  renders  men  too  blind  to  self-interest  to  allow 
them  to  be  restrained  by  a  simple  fine  ;  and,  3.  Ititeutionai 
drunkenness  is  rare:  people  never  feel  so  very  sober,  as  just  when 
getting  drunk.  II.  Laws  regulating  the  sale  of  drink  have  been  tried 
and  failed:  they  have  not  failed  to  diminish  drunkenness  in  propor- 
tion that  they  diminish  facilities,  but  they  do  not  sensibly  atifect 
the  sale  in  legal  hours,  or  render  tlie  drink  then  consumed  less  pro- 
ductive of  intemperance.  Putting  the  seller  under  heavy  bonds 
would  not  provide  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty  in  any  wny  tluui 
by  making  the  seller  eject  the  drinker  upon  the  streets  more  fre- 
quently. III.  Fiscal  laws  have  been  used  to  diminish  intemperance. 
Increased  taxes  have  done  some,  but  very  little  good.  IV.  Schemes 
for  reducing  numbers  of  licences  have  been  proposed,  but  if  the 
size  of  the  shops  be  increased  this  would  also  fail.  V.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  weaker  beverages ;  the  Beer  Act  of 
1830,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Wine  Act  of  1860 ;  but  both  have  failed 
to  change  national  taste:  the  weaker  beverage  is  the  stepping-stone 
to  the  stronger.  The  interest  of  the  licensed  seller  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  opposed  to  society;  legislation  therefore  against  the  trade 
is  needed.  The  conjunction  of  the  sale  of  food  with  that  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  must  be  stopped,  and  if  ho  cannot  make  a  living  by 
supplying  wholesome  food,  it  is  clear  that  his  previous  prosperity 
has  been  built  on  the  cultivation  of  a  pernicious  taste  for  drink. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  forbid  tho  victualler  to  sell  drink  and 
permit  others  to  do  so,  and  hence  the  only  efficient  guard  against 
intemperance  which  at  the  same  time  is  fair,  would  be  to  give  per- 
mission to  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
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cants  in  that  district  if  thej  chose.  The  proposal  of  the  Alliance  is 
that  this  power  should  be  given  when  two-thirds  of  the  votes  regis- 
tered upon  the  question  are  opposed  to  licensing.  It  is  a  proposal, 
the  result  of  which  can  only  be  fairly  judged  by  an  impartial  trial. 
The  operation  would  be  local  and  voluntary,  and  would  not  be  per- 
petuated beyond  tf  certain  period  if  it  did  not  prove  itself  efficacious. 
Many  politicians  have  denied  that  a  majority  of  the  people  should 
be  entrusted  with  political  power,  lest  they  should  endanger  the 
•fabric  of  the  State;  but  it  is  left  with  the  assailants  of  the  Alliance 
to  refuse  a  large  popular  majority  the  power  of  delivering  them- 
selves from  a  social  evil  of  the  utmost  enormity. 


REFORMATORY  SECTION. 


PENAL   DISCIPLINE   IN   COUNTY  GAOLS.* 

Can  a  Uniform  System  of  Penal  Discipline  be  established  in 
County  Gaols  f  andy  if  sOy  in  what  way  ? 

The  Address  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  which  opened  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Section,  will  be  found  at  p.  227. 

The  Rev.  J.  Field  read  a  paper  "  On  Penal  Labour  in  Houses  of 
Correction,"  in  which  he  strongly  condemned  the  system  of  short 
imprisonment.  He  considered  '*  hard  labour  "  useless  as  a  deterrent. 
Labour  in  prison  could  not  be  made  equal  to  the  labour  of  the  exca- 
vator, the  miner,  or  even  the  agricultural  labourer,  nor  could  the 
prisoners  be  exposed  to  the  same  privations,  and  he  confidently 
affirmed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  apprehension  of  prison-labour 
as  a  punishment  which  could  be  expected  to  deter  from  crime.  He 
a(so  condemned  most  strongly  the  tread-wheel  and  the  crank,  and  all 
other  debasing  forms  of  useless  labour.  But  while  he  deprecated 
the  infiiction  of  hard  labour  as  an  inadequate  punishment  in  itself, 
and  as  surely  tending  to  increase  depravity  when  imposed  with  the 
aggravations  of  uselessness  and  disgrace  ;  he  held  it  further  objec- 
tionable as  counteracting  the  more  severe  punishment  of  separate 
confinement,  and  the  corrective  discipline  of  which  that  may  be  the 
means.  The  great  principle  he  recommended  was  that  labour  and 
instruction  should  be  given  as  the  alleviations  of  punishment.  He 
deeply  regretted  that  the  recent  committee  on  prison  discipline  had 
recommended  an  increase  of  penal  labour.  He  deprecated  the  con- 
tinuance of  indulgences  to  prisoners.  Their  diet  was  too  tempting, 
their  hours  of  sleep  too  long.  Sloth  and  sensuality,  the  latter  a 
general  characteristic  of  the  class,  should  be  strictly  counteracted  iu 


*  See  Transactiom  1857,  p.  306 ;  1868,  p.  382;  1859,  p.  496  ;  1862  pp.  414,  425. 
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prison  by  harder  beds  and  less  sleep,  and  loss  aud  Larder  fare. 
The  substance  of  this  paper  has  been  published  by  the  author.* 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  IUkeb  :  I  have  been  for  tliirty-flve  yeara  a  jraol  visitor  am]  hare 
given  a  great  deal  of  ntiuly  to  tbc  sulijoct  of  pri!H)n  diecipliue.  To  carry  out  a 
univoFHal  jty»teiii  in  prii»on.«,  I  do  not  think  quite  fe«isiblc  ;  one  BVBtem' would 
not  suit  all  gaols.  I  havo  frequontly  heard  from  committees  of  medical  m«s 
what  amount  of  food  a  prisoner  nKiuires,  and  committees  of  tbc  Lords  iind  Com- 
mons have  diPcufSKcd  what  amount  of  laf)Our  and  what  amount  of  discipline  ms 
necessary  to  reform  a  iiri.«onor :  and  I  have  often  wondered  whether  a  committee 
of  tailors  could  not  Ik;  appointed  to  determine  what  size  of  clothesf  would  fit  him. 
It  if!  requisite  that  his  emit  should  tit  him  a.s  well  as  his  other  clotbing,  for  there 
are  prisoners  of  all  sizes  both  externally  and  internally.  Men  of  large  frame 
and  vigorous  constitution  are  able  to  «lo  more  work  and  require  mui-e  fo^nl  and 
a  system  of  treatment  which  would  injure  materially  n  email  slender  man.  A 
dietary  suited  to  all  patients  has  never  been  tried  in  hospitals,  an«l  in  prisons  ve 
can  never  an-ive  at  a  ^trict  system  of  dietary.  Still  much  may  be  done  to  make 
gaols  as  regards  dietary  more  uniform  than  at  present.  It  is  a  matter  of  imfK>r- 
tanco  that  in  all  gaols  the  jMinishmt-nts  should  be  of  a  mixe^l  cbaractrr.  Each 
prison  should  have  provision  for  separate  confinement,  the  tread-niill.  and  other 
means  that  can  be  n*a<Hly  ailopted  in  the  proper  punishment  of  prisoners.  I 
have  uu't  with  prisoners  who  after  Ixiing  kept  in  separate  continemcut  for  a  week 
or  two  were  reduced  to  weakness  though  before  strong  and  energetic  persooi. 
Their  hands  would  shake,  and  if  talked  to  a  little  in  a  serious  way  ihoy  wcmid 
burst  into  tears.  In  the  n«>.\t  cell  to  a  man  of  this  kind  might  be  one  wfa'c  was  a 
dull  antl  unencrgeti(;  lahourer,  who  would  go  easily  through  his  nIlottc*d  task, 
and  enjoy  his  diet  and  find  comfort,  rest,  and  ease,  in  the  seitarate  eiystem.  Mr. 
Field  has  given  it  us  his  o])inion  that  the  reformatory  principle  in  gaol.s  is  more 
important  than  the  drtt-rrent.  I  have  always  taken  an  opposite  view,  and  I 
iKjIicve  that  the  deterrent  influence  has  the  greater  power.  Althou.&ch  reformation 
should  be  attendetl  to,  yot,  tleterring  from  crime  is  more  ]mix>rtant  Itecause  a  far 
larger  numl.>er  of  perMms  are  inclined  to  nin  into  crime  than  thoFe  who  actually 
commit  it.  Tho.so  who  have  not  come  under  the  grasp  of  the  law  arc  il«  fifty 
to  one  over  those  who  have  done  so.  Prison  discipline  must  therefore  >ie  made 
deterrent.  I  iK'lievo  that  sh<»rt  tenns  of  imprisonment  with  strict  discipline  are 
the  best,  for  when  a  man  leaves  gaol  under  such  circumstances  at  the  e:q>iration 
of  a  few  weeks,  ho  goes  amongst  his  fello\\*s,  those  who  arc  likely  to  liecome 
criminals,  and  tells  them  what  a  dreadful  place  the  gaol  is.  These  are  the  wrt  of 
men  whom  we  wish  to  im])ress  with  the  discomfort  of  prisons,  and  induce  not  to 
commit  crime.  If  we  let  out  of  a  cage  a  bird  which  has  l)een  conflnod  in  it  a 
long  time,  it  will  liavo  a  liking  for  the  cage,  and  will  try  to  get  hack  again ; 
Imt  if  it  is  let  out  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  it  will  fly  away  and  will  have 
an  extreme  horror  of  the  rajre.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  prisoners,  and 
short  sentences  have  a  deterrent  influence,  long  sentences  give  the  prisoner  some 
chance  of  reformation  by  keeping  him  from  his  evil  habits;  but  in  all  gaols 
there  are  always  a  large  numl>er  of  i)risoners  who  cannot  be  reformed  at  all. 

Lonl  Teionmoi-th  :  I  am  sure  the  discussion  of  this  important  question  will 
contribute  in  some  degree  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  is  a  step  gained.  Parliament  ought  long  lieforc  this  to  have  attended  to  the 
subject  and  settled  it  u]>on  a  sound  basis.  I  am  in  favour  of  the  separate  system 
of  confinement,  a  system  which  is  l>eing  adopted  in  almost  every  gaol  in  the 
kingdom  :  and  it  is  lo  the  uniform  adoption  of  this  system  that  we  must  look  in 
the  main  for  improvement,  in  the  management  of  prisons.    There  were  once  fire 


•  "liomnrks  on  Imprisonment  and  Penal  Labour,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Field, 
Rector  of  West  Kounton,  and  a  Yif>iting  Justice  of  the  North  Ridiug  Ilonsc  of 
Correction.     Loudon :  Longman  and  Co. 
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inspectors  of  prisons,  but  now  the  number  is  reduced  to  two.  The  magistrates 
who  attend  the  quarter  sessions  consist  of  lay  and  clerical  gentlemen  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  them  have  given  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  prison  discipline.  The  county  business  commences  with  a 
discussion  as  to  the  state  of  the  riding  bridges  and  roads,  and  the  consideration  of 
prison  discipline  is  squeezed  into  the  short  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  this 
dty  of  York  there  is  one  of  the  best  gaols  in  the  kingdom,  and  what  takes  place 
*  there  ?  For  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire  there  are  some  800  magistrates,  who 
ought  to  superintend  that  Castle,  but  they  never  do  so,  aud  the  result  is  that 
everything  is  managed  by  two  or  three  justices.  This  handful  of  magistrates 
decide  and  regulate  all  the  business  of  the  gaol,  unless  there  happens  to  be  the 
election  of  some  officer  to  take  place,  or  a  large  grant  of  money  to  be  made.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  present  system  is  pursued,  the  matter  must  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  M.P.  :  I  am  in  favour  of  a  deterrent  system  of 
punishment  rather  than  the  adoption  of  reformatory  measures  altogether,  con- 
sidering that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
The  large  majority  of  prisoners  are  in  gaol  only  for  a  short  time,  from  a  week 
to  three  weeks,  and  therefore  there  is  no  chance  of  reforming  them ;  the  chaplain 
in  that  brief  period  has  little  time  or  opportunity  to  attend  to  them  and  give 
them  good  advice.  They  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  men,  and  the  only  thing 
left  in  such  cases  is  to  make  the  attempt  to  deter  them  from  future  crime.  One 
ffreat  deterring  influence  is  the  disgrace  of  going  to  gaol.  This  I  consider  to 
have  a  more  deterring  effect  than  anything  else.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
returns  of  prisoners  who  came  back  to  gaol  after  being  discharged  is  in  Berkshire 
only  22  per  cent.  -,  but  in  a  prison  with  which  I  am  connected  as  a  visiting  justice* 
the  numbers  instead  of  being  at  the  rate  of  22  per  cent.,  ranged  from  60  to  70  per  cent. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  may  be,  that  in  the  former  instance  only  those  pri- 
soners of  whom  there  was  legal  proof  of  previous  conviction  are  returned,  but  in 
the  gaol  to  which  I  refer,  the  turnkeys  can  invariably  tell  whether  the  new- 
comer has  been  in  prison  before.  If  he  ties  up  his  bed  in  the  regular  prison  way, 
then  he  is  put  down  as  an  old  gaol  bird.  In  this  prison  the  men  cannot  have 
water  to  drink  unless  they  pump  it  up  for  themselves.  Oakum  picking  may  be  a 
good  thing  in  prisons  not  situated  at  a  gxesX  distance  from  the  sea  coast,  but  in 
a  midland  county  there  is  great  difficulty  often  experienced  in  finding  employ- 
ment for  prisoners.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  with  female  prisoners, 
a  class  of  persons  almost  impossible  to  reform.  I  have  always  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  as  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions,  adopted  the  principle  of  short 
terms  of  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude.  The  county  gaol  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  reform  prisoners ;  my  principle  is  to  give  as  short  and  sharp  a  punish- 
ment as  possible,  as  a  means  of  checking  crime. 

Mr.  Setmour  Tedlon  :  The  proposition  that  a  uniform  system  of  penal  servi- 
tude should  be  established  in  county  prisons  may  not  be  necessary  to  be  carried 
out,  but  imprisonment  should  be  deterrent  in  character,  and  a  prison  should  not 
be  made  a  refuge  for  the  idle  and  abandoned  during  the  winter  season.  The  gaol 
has  no  deterrent  influence  upon  men  who  wish  to  enter  it,  and,  therefore,  there 
should  be  a  deterrent  system  at  work  in  all  gaols  to  prevent  men  from  taking 
reftige  in  them.  Prisoners  should  be  placed  in  the  same  condition  whilst  in  custody 
and  be  made  to  earn  their  own  living  in  the  same  way  as  when  they  are  out  of 
prison.  A  few  days  ago  I  met  with  an  eminent  engineer,  and  he  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  labour  done  at  Portland  was  about  2^.  per  head  per 
day.  That  no  man's  labour  even  for  a  quarter  of  a  day  ought  to  be  put  down 
at  that  price  is  self-evident,  and,  therefore,  it  is  dear  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  system.  A  prisoner  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  much  work  in 
gaol  as  out  of  it,  but  that  is  impossible  under  the  present  system.  I  very  much 
doubt  that  any  good  results  by  marching  off  prisoners  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
to  chapel  to  take  part  in  the  service  in  which  they  take  not  the  slightest  interest. 
The  result  is  merely  a  waste  of  time.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  delicate  subject 
to  touch  upon,  but  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who  is  forcibly  taken  every 
day  to  chapel  will  derive  any  benefit  fVom  the  service  ?  I  appeal  to  Sir  Walter 
Crofton  whether  be  has  known  a  single  instance  where  this  going  to  chapel  has 
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boon  attijiidoil  with  any  bcnelit  lo  the  prisoner?.  Tins  is  a  subject  which  U  nerer 
mentioned  l»v  governors  of  pri.sontf.  1  have  heard  of  instances  where  prisoners 
whilst  asdenibled  in  chapel  have  concocted  with  each  other  schemes  for  carrnnf 
out  ewfutes  and  disturbances  in  the  prison.  The  prisoners  ought  to  rise  eariy  in 
the  morning.  )je  made  to  do  a  fair  day's  work,  and  the  labour  ought  to  pay  tbe 
expense  of  iheir  maintenance.  In  New  York  the  prisoners  not  only  pay  for 
their  keep  by  the  labour  they  i>erform,  but  there  is  a  pi-ofit  to  the  state.  Idlc^ 
ne.ss  in  one  of  the  great  causes  of  crime,  and,  tlientfore,  labour  should  lic  stricdj' 
enforced.  Tlie  beparate  system  should  be  adopted  in  all  prisons,  and  the  laboc 
performed  rendered  as  protitable  as  possible.  Crank  labour  for  no  other  purpose 
than  mere  work  is  highly  wrong,  but  it  is  right  when  carried  out  for  useful  pur- 
pose's grinding  corn,  or  other  work  of  a  l>eneficial  character.  It  is  a  cle&r 
principle  that  a  lalK)urer  should  earn  his  living  in  prison ;  I  would  go  a  little 
beyond  that,  and  say  that  I  would  bold  out  to  the  labourer  who  became  skilled 
in  his  work  an  inducement  to  reform  and  be  industrious  by  allowing  him  the 
money  he  earned  alx^ve  the  c*ost  of  his  maintenance  on  his  going  out  of  prison  to 
resume  his  work  and  his  former  ])Osition  in  society  in  some  part  of  the  county 
where  he  is  unknown,  and  earn  his  living  as  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  WiiEATLEY  Balsie  :  That  prisons  should  exercise  a  deterrent  intiueoce  is 
necessary.  The  strongest  deterrent  from  crime  is  the  punishment  of  shame.  If 
shame  is  lost,  then  the  strongest  influence  to  remain  honest  is  lost.  In  consider- 
ing the  question  of  prison  discipline,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  if  a  refor- 
matory effect  is  intended  to  l)e  produced,  that  effect  must  require  a  long  time  to 
accomplish.  Long  imprisonments  arc  required  for  a  reformatory  process :  short 
impriM)nments  for  deterrent  purposes.  It  would  be  better  if  the  law  took  away 
from  magistrates  a  good  deal  of  the  discretion  they  possess.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  great  leniency  in  sentences.  For  a  tirst  offence  a  few  days,  for  a  second  offence 
a  little  more:  then  three  months :  next  fonr  months;  then  six  and  nine  months, 
and  so  on.  By  this  gradual  process  of  punishment  the  offender  never  feels  tbe 
gaol  as  a  place  of  punishment.  I  am  in  favour  of  i)enal  servitude  l>eing  adopted 
Willi  offenders  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  career,  rather  than  the  carrying  out 
of  a  syst^'m  of  short  and  graduated  terms  of  imprlMnmcnt,  which  accuBtom 
offenders  to  jmnishment  and  render  them  reckless.  I  would  bo  lenient  with  a 
prisoner  at  tirst,  but  severe  afterwards — first  a  short  sentence,  then  a  long  one. 

C'aptain  Cartwrigut,  Governor  of  Gloucester  Gaol :  I  consider  the  tread- 
whet'l  anything  but  a  reformatory  engine.  Industrial  employment  and  other 
work  of  a  beneficial  nature,  the  confirmed  criminal  finds  much  more  irksome 
than  the  treudwheel.  When  em]doyed  at  it,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
around  at  his  bad  companions  and  holding  in  effect  a  conversation  with  them. 
The  mima^emcnt  of  gaols  devolves  ufion  a  few  visiting  magistrates,  and  when 
the  justices  meet  in  Quarter  Sessions  there  is  hardly  time  to  consider  any  pn>- 
positions  for  improvements  in  the  gaol.  Kcforms  are  put  to  the  vote  and  decided 
hastily,  or  put  aside  altogether.  It  would  )>e  desirable  to  form  central  prisonv 
in  which  a  proper  distinction  could  be  made  between  men  sentenced  to  short 
terms  and  men  punished  witii  long  terms  of  Imprisonment.  A  man  sentenced 
to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  sliould  l>e  sent  to  a  central  prison,  as  there  the 
system  of  punishment  could  Ixi  carried  out  in  the  most  effective  manner.  These 
central  prinjns  might  be  manage<l  by  central  lioards,  in  order  to  ensure  uni- 
forniity  of  system  in  the  management.  It  is  important  that  further  progress 
shriubl  be  made  in  the  efforts  to  reform  prisoners.  When  they  arc  discharged 
from  gaol,  nothing  at  present  is  done  for  providing  them  with  employment.  In 
some  crmnties  the  magistracy  are  organising  a  system  for  the  purpose;  and  in 
Miuillesex  a  little  has  already  been  acconiiilished,  but  the  organibation  as  yet  is 
ia.suflicient.  The  que^ftion  of  giving  men  work  wiicn  they  are  discharged  fh)m 
prison  was  (»ne  of  vital  importance,  and  requires  careful  attention.  One  re«u*oa 
vi  liy  so  many  of  them  again  commit  crime  is  their  inability  to  ffnd  employmect 
ana  earn  an  hono^3t  living. 

Mr.  iSui:rnERi»,  the  retiring  Governor  of  Wakefield  House  of  Correctior. : 
With  legard  to  the  question,  Can  a  uniform  system  of  penal  discipline  be  estab- 
lished in  county  gaols?  1  doubt  whether  it  is  at  all  desirable,  even  if  practicable. 
The  }-:ame  diet,  the  same  discipline,  the  same  exercise,  the  same  work,  the  some 
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punishment,  and  the  same  indulgence  conld  not  be  carried  out  uniformly  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  Such  a  stereotyped  system  would  have  the  cft'ect  of  stopping 
the  desire  for  improvement  which  was  now  so  largely  manifested  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Throughout  the  kingdom  every  one  in  any  way  connected  with 
prisons,  whether  as  magistrate  or  officer,  should  try  to  do  his  best  to  secure  the 
best  kind  of  discipline  that  could  possibly  be  attained.  There  are  40O  magistrates 
in  the  West  Riding,  all  anxious  to  see  that  the  system  of  discipline  in  Wakefield 
Gaol  works  well,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  to  effect  improvements  and  make 
the  prison  as  perfect  as  possible ;  but  there  is  no  uniform  plan  adopted,  arrange- 
ments being  carried  out  which,  of  all  others,  are  considered  best.  Every  refor- 
matory institution  is  conducted  upon  a  different  plan  to  some  extent,  and  it  is 
found  that  all  of  them  are  doing  well ;  and  I  do  not  think  if  uniformity  were 
enforced  these  schools  would  be  better  managed  or  of  greater  utility.  It  is  not 
at  all  desirable  to  establish  a  general  principle  of  uniformity.  Prisoners  sen- 
tenced to  short  terms  of  imprisonment  and  those  sentenced  to  long  imprisonment 
must  be  considered  entirely  distinct.  Reformatory  measures  are  of  no  avail  to 
prisoners  who  leave  gaol  at  the  expiration  of  seven  days,  a  month,  or  two  or 
three  months.  What  beneficial  agency  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  such  men 
as  regards  their  future  reformation  ?  Scarcely  any.  But  a  great  deal  may  be 
doue  by  deterrent  influences ;  and  these  consist  in  a  great  measure  in  the  sense 
of  shame — the  dread  of  disgrace  in  being  sent  to  prison.  I  recently  put  the 
question  to  a  man  hardened  in  crime:  "You  are  now  making  mats;  do  you 
like  that  kind  of  work  ?  '*  "  No."  "  Suppose  you  had  your  choice— would  you 
rather  work  in  this  cell  privately,  or  labour  on  the  public  road  in  the  town  of 
Wakefield  or  near  to  it  ?  "  *♦  I  had  rather  work  in  a  separate  cell."  "  Why  ?  " 
'•  I  should  not  like  to  bo  pointed  at,  and  be  scorned,  shunned."  This  hardened 
offender  felt  the  influence  of  shame,  and  if  it  can  touch  the  heart  of  the  hardened 
criminal,  surely  a  great  deal  may  be  done  with  those  who  are  young  in  crime,  and 
who  are  committed  to  prison  for  short  terms.  I  have  traced  the  career  of  at  least 
10,000  prisoners,  who  nave  been  imprisoned  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and 
of  this  number  22  per  cent,  came  back  to  prison.  Of  the  old  offenders,  above 
60  per  cent,  returned  to  the  gaol.  These  require  a  different  mode  of  treatment. 
Once  in  visiting  a  prison,  the  governor  showed  me  five  or  six  cells,  in  every  one 
of  which  a  slate  was  hung  up,  and  certain  chapters  of  the  Bible  written  thereon. 
The  governor  said  to  the  man  in  the  first  cell  he  entered  :  **  Now  repeat  to  this 
gentleman  the  last  chapter."  The  man  obeyed,  and  did  so  very  much  like  a 
parrot,  and  the  same  thing  was  repeated  by  the  whole  of  the  six  men  in  these  six 
cells.  After  this  I  was  introduced  to  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  who  was  not  aware 
that  I  had  seen  the  men  in  the  cells,  so  he  went  with  me  to  these  same  prisoners, 
and  the  same  scene  was  enacted  as  in  the  first  instance.  For  prisoners  to  spend 
BO  much  of  their  time  in  getting  off  by  heart  chapters  in  the  Bible  to  repeat  to 
visitors,  is  anything  but  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  has  no  salutary  influence 
upon  the  religious  or  moral  feelings  of  the  prisoners.  I  advocate  prisoners  being 
engaged  in  useful  and  profitable  employment ;  the  sybiL'i:i  '^•orked  at  Wakefield 
prison,  and  was  highly  productive.  Every  prisoner  who  has  been  in  gaol  beyond 
a  certain  period,  ought  to  be  made  to  earn  his  own  living.  Men  sentenced  to 
fchort  terms  of  imprisonment  could  not  earn,  but  men  in  gaols  for  several  months 
should  not  be  kept  in  idleness.  The  laboCir  in  prisons  would  be  far  more  pro- 
ductive if  it  were  not  broken  into  by  the  men  attending  school  and  going  to  the 
chapel  service.  The  labour  of  the  day  is  impeded,  first  by  the  prisoners  going 
to  school,  and  then  attending  chapel.  A  system  ought  not  to  prevail  in  a  prison 
which  is  not  pursued  outside  its  walls.  The  arrangements  in  gaol  ought  to 
resemble  as  much  as  possible  what  the  prisoners  had  been  accustomed  to  before 
they  committed  crime.  It  is  not  natural  for  a  prisoner  to  go  to  chapel  every  day, 
nor  to  go  to  school  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  so  far  more  good  would  result  in 
gaols,  if  the  prisoners  went  to  chapel  once  a  week  on  the  Sunday,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  public  at  large,  for  in  that  case  a  religious  service  might  make  some 
impression  upon  them :  and  with  regard  to  attending  school  they  might  do  so 
with  advanti^e  after  the  proper  hours  for  labour  in  the  prison.  In  these  respects 
alteration  is  required  in  the  mode  of  prison  management.  When  an  offender 
gives  signs  of  amendment,  and  evinces  a  sort  of  trembling  anxiety  to  do  well, 
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tlioii  the  liand  of  help  nliould  ))e  put  out  to  him,  and  endeavours  made  to  enaUe 
biiii  t«i  (.*aru  an  bouest  living  on  leayinprtbc  g:oal. 

^\v  Waltkr  CiioFTox:  1  buvc  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  iDterestiog 
H]K;ucb(*s  wbieii  have  boon  dclivere<l  this  morning,  and  the  discuBsion  has  cob- 
vincwl  me  morn  and  more  that  there  ia  a  neccwity  for  the  exercise  of  centnl 
autliority.  Ait  or  all  wc  mib<t  come  back  to  the  friBt  of  Sir  Geor]g^  Grev^s  BQL 
wbicii  ill  some  sbaix?  or  other  will  ap])ear  early  in  the  next  session.  I  hope  thai 
the  iJill  will  ))e  handed  over  to  a  select  committee,  and  that  somethiog  will  be 
done  towards  pi-oi)erlY  defining  what  hard  lal>our  is.  It  has  been  defined  to  sow 
extent,  and  is  s^aid  to'  be  that  **  which  visibly  quickens  the  breath  and  opens  the 
|)ore.s,'*  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  (|uarrel  with  the  definition.  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  prisoiiei-s  beini^  placet!  uiM)n  the  trcadwhcci  and  the  crank  nnder 
pro]>or  ii>gulation.s.  On  the  contrary',  I  am  favourable  to  their  use  when  ei^ 
X)loye(I  for  pn>ductlve  imi'iK)5>:es.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  prisoners  should 
uiiiierpro  a  preliminary  amount  of  hard  work  at  the  treadwhcel,  and  by  degres 
raise  thems(>1ves  up  to  the  industrial  employments  in  the  prison.*  I  have  gone 
amtingst  prisoners  and  sej'u  them  evince  anxiety  to  get  away  from  the  tread- 
wheel  and  work  at  the  industrial  occupations,  and  thus  a  desire  was  manifesied 
to  improve  their  ix^sition.  To  shut  up  a  man  in  a  cell  at  onkum-picking  is  no 
doubt  a  delcnent  plan,  but  it  is  woi-se  than  the  fi*endwhcel  or  the  crank.  The 
treadwhc'jl  and  the  crank  have  not  Tjeen  tried  ui)on  a  fhir  system  so  as  to  tot 
their  value  as  jiunishinents.  They  have  been  used  in  pursuance  of  no  systea. 
but  jiut  to  work  hapha/.ard,  and  for  convenience  sake.  It  is  not  dcsirable'to  pot 
a  man  to  the  treadwhoel  and  crank  during  the  whole  period  of  his  imprisonment. 
At  first  the  {n-isoner  ought  to  have  so  many  hours  at  the  treadwhoel,  and  as  faia 
imjirisonnient  prooeedetl  towanls  its  termination  he  might  have  his  time  at  the 
treudwheel  reduced  by  degrees,  and  his  work  at  the  industrial  occufiatioiis  in- 
creascKl.  As  the  time  at  the  treadwheel  decrcastHl,  so  would  the  time  at  industrial 
lalMJur  increase.  1  trust  that  by  the  resolutions  which  I  hope  you  will  adopt 
when  pn»fK)-ed,  you  will  give  the  Home  Secretary  some  idea  what  hard 
labour  ought  to  be.  As  to  the  dietary  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
detail  on  the  different  scales  of  diet,  but  ytm  aflirm  the  principle  that  it  should 
lie  permissive  in  its  character.  There  arc  too  many  meals  according  to  the  scale, 
three  being  amplf!  for  all  practical  purpo^ics,  and  the  magistrates  ought  to  hare 
a  voice  upon  this  subject. 


At  the  concluding  sitting  of  the  Section  Sir  Walter  Croftok 
road  tlic  fullowing  ^^  Observations  on  the  Discipline  and  Classification 
of  Prisoners  recently  Introduced  into  Winchester  Gaol.'* 

AVbat  has  passed  during  our  discussion  on  penal  discipline  induces 
me  to  consider  that  a  brief  description  of  the  system  pursued  at 
Winchester  Gaol  may  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

It  is  not  a  sy.-tcm  ouiiceived  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  far  from  it. 
but  one  which  is  based  upon  sound  and  intelligible  principles — strict, 
it  is  true,  yet  just,  and  ])erlectly  liuniane. 

We  are  most  of  us  aware  that  the  system  at  Winchester  i?,  in  a 
great  measure,  based  upon  recoinmondations  made  by  the  Lords' 
Committee  of  18G.'5,  with  reference  to  our  county  and  borough 
gaols,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  It  is 
tliat  nobleman  who  has  introduced  the  system  now  in  force  at  Win- 
chester Gaol.  J-.et  him  speak  for  himself.  In  describing  his  prin- 
ciples, ill  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  visiting  justices  of  which 
he  was  the  chairman,  he  says,  **  'i'liey  are  of  opinion  that  there  arc 
some  changes  that  may  be  made  which  will  secure  a  more  efiTectiye 
discipline ;  but  in  any  such  changes  they  wish  not  only  to  give  effect 
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to  the  penal  part  of  the  extern,  but  to  see  more  fuUj  developed  those 
influences  which  may  tend  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  With 
this  view  they  recognize  both  the  discipline  of  hard  labour,  and  the 
discipline  which  may  be  enforced  under  industrial  work.  Both  may 
be  made  integral  parts  of  a  prison  system,  but  it  is  important  to  keep 
them  separate.  *  Hard  labour,'  properly  so  called,  belongs  to  short 
sentences,  to  the  earlier  stages  of  long  imprisonment,  and  to  the  cor- 
rection of  prison  offences.  It  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
never  entirely  to  disappear  from  the  system  of  penal  discipline,  but 
it  may  with  advantage  be  allowed,  as  the  sentence  advances,  to  give 
place  gradually  to  industrial  work.  The  committee  believe  that 
reformation  of  conduct,  wherever  possible,  must  be  tested  by  the 
practical  proofs  of  an  industrious  disposition,  rather  than  by  pro- 
fessions of  feeling,  and  in  this  sense  of  the  word  they  would  wish  to 
see  the  reformatory  principle  not  only  carried  out  more  fully  in  the 
later,  but  commenced  in  the  earlier  stages  of  imprisonment.  They 
desire  that  from  comparatively  an  early  time  the  prisoner  should 
understand  that  the  system  under  which  he  is  placed  is  a  strictly 
progressive  one,  that,  in  the  successive  stages  of  imprisonment, 
opportunities  will  be  given  him  of  proving  his  good  intentions  by 
the  performance  of  actual  work,  and  that  it  depends  on  himself  to 
ameliorate  his  condition  morally  and  materially." 

You  will  observe  that  it  is  upon  these  sound  principles,  which  re- 
commend themselves  to  all  prison  reformers,  Sir  George  Grey  is  now 
wisely  proceeding  with  prisoners  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
who  have  to  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  measured  by  "  marks  " 
in  order  to  obtain  their  "  tickets-of-leave." 

It  is  all  important  that  the  principles  on  which  we  proceed  in  the 
^atment  of  our  criminals  should  harmonize  as  far  as  is  practicable. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  far  easier  to  carry  out  these  prin- 
ciples in  convict  prisons  than  in  county  and  borough  gaols,  because 
the  longer  sentences  afibrd  greater  scope  for  their  development,  and 
because  the  motive  power  to  exertion — ^liberty — is  the  strongest  which 
<;an  be  placed  before  a  criminal. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  these  principles  are  developed  at 
Winchester. 

1st.  The  prisoners  are  divided  in  five  classes  ;  those  in  the  first 
month  of  their  imprisonment  form  the  1st  class  ;  those  in  the  second 
and  third  month  form  the  2nd  class  ;  those  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  month  form  the  3rd  class ;  those  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  month  form  the  4th  class;  and  those 
over  that  period  the  5th  class. 

A  certain  amount  of  "  hard  labour  "  is  allotted  to  each  clrfss,  which 
is  gradually  relaxed  as  the-  class  becomes  higher,  and  is  replaced  by 
industrial  employment ;  other  relaxations  also  take  place  as  the  class 
becomes  higher. 

In  order  to  admit  of  the  criminal  improving  his  position  through 
bis  own  exertions,  he  is  allowed  to  abbreviate  the  period  laid  down: 
for  each  class,  and  obtain  remissions  of  time  through  industry.     This 
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industry  is  daily  recorded  by  a  simple  system  of  **  marks  "  which 
forcibly  realizes  to  the  criminal  how  much  his  position  really  depends 
upon  himself.  Until  he  acquires  a  certain  number  of  "  marks  "  fixed 
as  the  number  required  to  entitle  him  to  promotion  in  each  claRs,  he 
tannot  obtain  it. 

It  is  not  diihcult  to  reulize  that  the  motive  power  to  reach  the 
industrial  classes  is  strong,  and  that  industiy  becomes  associated  with 
pleasure  in  the  mind  of  the  criminal— an  association  by  no  means  to 
be  underralued. 

The  appliances  at  use  at  Winchester  for  carrying  on  '*  hard 
labour "  are  the  trendwheel,  the  crank,  stone-breaking,  and  oakum 
heating  with  a  mallet. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  prisoners  who  are  quite  unequal  to 
these  employments  ;  at  least  unequal  to  be  employed  at  them  regularly 
and  systematically,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  employed  at  them 
at  all.  In  many  prisons  it  would  be  found  tlmt  this  class  of  prisoners 
would  be  immediately  placed  on  the  fatigues  of  the  prisou,  or  at  some 
light  and  pleasant  cmpluyuient.  It  is  not  so  at  Winchester.  A  very 
minute  examination  is  made  by  the  medical  officers  of  all  the  prisoners, 
and  those  to  whom  I  have  alluded  are  classed  as  **  non-effectives." 
They  are  employed  in  classes  also,  commencing  with  the  penal  and 
distasteful  occupation  of  oakum  picking  by  task,  working  themselves 
by  ^'  marks"  into  higher  classes,  and  industrial  and  moro  pleasant 
employments.  The  fatigues  of  the  prison,  the  garden  work,  employ- 
ment in  the  stores  and  in  any  position  of  trust,  arc  reserved  for  the 
highest  classes.  Small  gratuities  are  given  through  a  '^  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society "  established  by  the  indefatigable  chaplain  (Mr.  Rogers)  to 
those  who  have  proved  by  their  *'  marks"  that  they  merit  them. 

It  is  true,  as  was  stated  in  the  Section  the  other  day,  that  the 
prisoners  are  for  the  first  month  obliged  to  sleep  on  a  guard  bed. 
It  is  true  also  that  the  hours  of  sleep  have  been  reduced  to  eight, 
and  that  the  hours  which  were  formerly  wasted  in  sloth  are  now 
occupied  in  industry.  But  is  this  undue  hardship?  Do  not  our 
military  prisoners  sleep  on  guard  beds  ?  And  is  it  not  our  business  in 
our  prison  training  to  discourage  the  great  enemy  of  the  criminal 
classes,  idleness,  and  to  stimulate  industry  by  eveiy  rational  means? 

At  Winchester  Gaol  an  evening  school  has  been  established ;  it  is 
the  principle  that  education  is  a  privilege  which  must  be  enjoyed 
afler  the  labour  of  the  day. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that,  as  with  other  parts  of  the  system, 
this  arrangement  works  satisfactorily. 

"  Photography  "  has  been  introduced,  and  very  great  care  is  taken 
to  inform  every  prisoner  of  the  consequence  of  pursuing  a  coui-se  of 
crime,  by  reading  the  second  clause  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  which 
entails  a  minimum  penal  servitude  sentence  of  seven  years  on 
prisoners  formerly  convicted  of  felony. 

I  have  now  piven  you  a  brief  description  of  the  principles  of  the 
system  pursued  at  Winchester  Gaol,  and  have  pointed  out  how  they 
are  developed.     I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  system  is  stringent 
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in  its  requirements  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  good  for  the  public  and  for  the 
criminal  himself  that  it  should  be  so.  I  do  not  assert  that  experience 
may  not  jet  show  improvements  in  details  which  can  be  made  from 
time  to  time  with  advantage.  I  do  not  assert  that  it  need  be  neces- 
sary that  all  gaols  should  follow  Winchester  in  their  appliances  for  • 
"  hard  labour."  But  I  do  assert  that  the  princi|)les  which  prevail  at 
Winchester  Gaol  to  the  credit  of  that  establishment,  should  receive 
most  anxious  and  serious  attention. 

I  rejoice  to  find  that  resolutions  are  to  be  proposed  which  will 
serve  to  generally  define  ^*  hard  labour/'  and  tend  to  promote  both  a 
uniform  and  a  sound  system  of  prison  discipline  in  our  county  and 
borough  goals.  These  resolutions  will  be  our  reply  to  the  special 
question  which  has  been  set  us  to  solve,  viz.  :  Can  a  uniform  system 
of  prison  discipline  be  carried  out  in  our  county  goals  ?  and,  if  so,  in 
what  manner  I 


After  some  further  discussion  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : — 

^^'That  in  order  to  improve  the  discipline  and  classification  of  prisoners  in 
our  county  gaols  and  houses  of  correction,  and  to  render  their  treatment  more 
uniform  throughout  the  country,  it  is  desirable  that  the  following  provisions 
should  be  introduced  in  the  Gaol  Bill  of  next  session. 

**  1.  The  abolition  of  all  ^aols  deemed  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  efficient  prison  discipline. 

"  2.  The  withholding  of  treasury  allowances  from  all  gaols  in  which 
effective  prison  discipline  shall  not  have  been  carried  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

"  8.  That,  as  far  as  possible,  the  employment  of  prisoners  should  be  of  a 
productive  character. 

''  4.  That  all  sentences  not  exceeding  fourteen  days  should  be  passed  in 
strict  separate  confinement,  on  low  diet,  and  without  hard  labour. 

**  5.  That  a  system  of  progressive  improvement  in  diet  and  as  to  labour 
should  be  adopted ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  earlier  portion  of  sen- 
tences over  fourteen  days  should  be  passed  in  strict  separate  confinement, 
on  low  diet,  without  labour. 

^*6.  That  gratuities  should  only  be  granted  as  rewards  for  proved 
industry,  accompanied  with  good  conduct  while  under  detention  ;  and  that 
the  clause  in  the  Act  for  the  better  ordering  of  prisons  (2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  56, 
8.  8),  which  has  been  supposed  to  forbid  the  granting  of  money  to  convicted 
prisoners  upon  their  discharge,  otlt  of  their  earnings,  should  be  repealed. 

"  7.  That  all  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  should  be 
made  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions,  as  measured  by  a  well  devised  sys- 
tem of  marks. 

**  8.  That  it  is  desirable  that  photography  should  be  adopted  in  the 
coimty  and  borough  prisons. 


UNIFORM   SENTENCES. 

Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker  read  a  paper  "  On  a  Uniform  System  of  Sen- 
tencing.'' The  system  he  suggested  was  simply  to  make  the  punish- 
ment depend,  not  on  the  supposed  degree  of  criminality,  but  on  the 
number  of  the  repetitions  of  ofifence.  Thus  a  culprit  on  first  con- 
viction should  receive  a  week  or  ten  days  on  bread  and  water  only,  on 
a  second  twelve  months^imprisonment,  on  a  third  seven  years*  penal 
servitude,  and  on  a  fourth  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  some  such 
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long  term  as  should  enable  him  to  bo  released  on  ticket-of-leaTe,  and 
kept  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  nndcr  surveillance.  He  thought 
the  magistrates  of  the  country  ought  to  give  this  system  a  fair  triaL 
He  believed  it  would  work  fairly  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases, 
*but  of  course  there  would  be  exceptions  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  would  be — first,  that  any 
man  meditating  a  crime  would  know  the  penalty  beforehand  with 
startling  distinctness.  He  would  know  perfectly  whether  he  had 
been  in  prison  or  not,  and  how  often,  and  this  would  tell  him  pre- 
cisely the  punishment  to  expect.  Secondly,  it  would  bring  a  fiir 
more  important  result,  viz.,  that  it  must  inevitably  annihilate  the 
class  of  old  and  hardened  offenders,  who  at  present  are  the  dread  of 
the  honest,  and  the  corruption  of  the  weak.  The  objections  moit 
commonly  made  to  the  system  were,  first,  that  men  would  calculato 
on  the  ten  days*  imprisonment  and  would  not  dread  the  commission 
of  a  first  offence.  Secondly,  that  if  every  second  conviction  receive 
twelve  months  it  would  fill  our  gaols  and  require  new  ones.  To  the 
first  he  replied  that  men  who  have  not  been  convicted  do  not 
calculate  upon  the  consequences.  They  fall  into  crime,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  rather  from  weakness  and  thoughtlessness  than  from 
premeditation  ;  it  is  after  two  or  three  imprisonments  of  three 
mouths  each  that  they  get  used  to  gaol,  and  used  to  crime,  and 
calculate  coolly  on  the  chances  of  both.  To  the  second  objection 
he  replied  that  the  shortening  of  the  term  of  the  many  first  convic- 
tions would  compensate  for  the  increased  length  of  the  second, 
while  he  had  little  doubt  that  the  increased  severity  on  a  second 
eouviction  would  deter  so  many  as  to  greatly  diminish  our  average 
of  prisoners.  Lastly,  the  system  if  tried  and  successful  would  give 
to  the  public  a  gi*eatly  increased  respect  for  the  operation  of  the 
law,  because  it  would  show  that  the  object  desired  was  not  a  mere 
revenge  for  past  crimes,  but  an  effectual  prevention  of  future  crimes, 
and  regard  for  tlie  public  safety. 


SUPEBVISION. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Measor  contributed  a  paper  "  On  the  Supervision  of 
Licensed  Convicts,"  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  licence  system, 
and  commented  on  the  probable  working  of  the  new  provision  for 
supervision  of  licence-holders  in  England.  He  considered  that  two 
most  important  adjuncts  were  necessary  to  the  working  of  this  pro- 
vision. First,  some  form  of  intermediate  prison,  whero  the  self- 
control  and  industry  of  prisoners  might  be  fairly  tested  before  they 
were  thrown  on  the  world,  and  to  which  employers  might  refer; 
and  secondly,  some  special  and  central  department  of  supervision  by 
which  the  Home  Secretary  might  be  enabled  to  guide  the  police  in 
reference  to  individual  prisoners.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  in 
which  the  chief  officers  of  constabulary  should  receive  the  monthly 
visits  of  each  ticket-of-leave  man  the  Home  Secretary  must  regolato, 
as  otherwise  irregularity  and  abuse  might  enfiue.  By  these  importnnl 
additions  to  what  has  been  already  gained,  Mr.  Measor  considered 
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that  there  would  be  a  greater  chance  of  the  successfxil  disposal  of 
convicts  than  had  ever  yet  been  attained.  A  properly  regulated 
supervision  would  not  interfere  with  their  employment,  and  an 
improved  prison  training  would  lead  the  public  to  attach  a  real  value 
to  a  prison  character. 

Mr.  James  C.  Organ  read  a  paper  *^0n  Convicts  without  the  Pri- 
son." He  stated  his  firm  conviction  that  the  great  majority  of  con- 
victs can  be  amended  and  reformed,  and  went  on  to  consider  what  steps 
were  most  effectual  in  attaining  that  end.  The  first  step  on  their  re- 
lease from  prison,  he  felt  sure,  was  to  gain  their  confidence,  the  next 
to  restore  confidence  in  them  among  employers  of  labour.  For  this 
purpose,  an  officer  was  required.  One  prudent  energetic  man,  with 
his  heart  in  the  work,  appointed  to  every  populous  district  in  which 
avenues  to  employment  could  be  opened,  with  power  to  relieve  the 
honestly  disposed  discharged  prisoner  in  his  temporary  straits  of 
illness  or  want  of  work,  would  go  further  toward  solving  the  pro- 
blem of  what  to  do  with  our  prisoners  than  anything  else.  The 
district  officers  should  be  subject  to  a  board  of  directors  who  should 
be  empowered  to  receive  contributions  in  aid  of  discharged  prisoners. 
A  monthly  report  of  all  convicts  released  in  the  district  should  be 
presented  to  the  board.  In  suggesting  this,  Mr.  Organ  said  he  was 
not  stating  a  theory,  it  was  simply  what  he  had  himself  been  doing, 
under  the  Irish  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  last  nine  years.  The 
following  were  the  chief  duties  which  it  entailed  upon  him.  1st. 
Finding  employment  for  the  men  discharged  from  the  intermediate 
prisons.  2ndly.  Carrying  out  a  constant  and  detailed  supervision. 
3rdly.  Preparing  a  fortnightly  report.  4thly.  Keeping  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  file  discharged  prisoners.  5thly.  Providing  hospital 
accommodation  for  the  sick,  and  workhouse  shelter  for  the  aged  and 
infirm.  Mr.  Organ  thought  similar  action  in  England  would  be 
productive  of  much  good.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  emigration 
was  the  best  final  destination  of  the  discharged  and  reformed 
convict.    • 


REFORMATORY   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bracebridge  contributed  '*  An  Analysis  of  the  Report 
on  Reformatory  Schools,*'  on  which  he  made  the  following  remarks. 
"  It  would  seem  that  a  circular  from  the  Home  Office  will  require 
magistrates  to  enforce  some  payments,  however  small,  being  fixed 
upon  parents,  and  the  parties  looked  up  if  possible  by  the  consta- 
bulary. The  stop  to  the  steady  reduction  of  commitments  which 
have  been  reduced  from  14,000  to  8,000  in  a  few  years,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  some  yet  unknown  law  of  crime.  But  this  station- 
ary state  compares  favourably  with  the  adult  convictions.  The 
ayerage  cost  of  reformatory  schools  is — males,  just  under  £20  per 
head  ;  of  females,  just  under  £17  per  head  ;  average  per  head 
weekly  food,  2s.  Sd.  boys  ;  2s.  5d.  girls,  in  England.  The  want  of 
reports  of  behaviour  after  discharge  is  still  felt,  especially  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  reformatories.     The  absence  of  any  remark  as  tO'  a 
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penal  reformatory,  makes  it  probable  that  Government  has  paid  uo 
attention  to  the  repeated  rcipiests  of  many  managers  for  such  an 
establishment.  Mr.  Bracebridge  regreited  that  no  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent .  children  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  abaudoned 
parents,  as  they  too  often  did. 

Mrs.  Christian  Nicoll  contributed  a  paper  "  On  the  Manage- 
ment of  Reformatories  for  Girls,"  which  dealt  with  the  details  of 
discipline  and  instruction  in  those  schools. 


prevention  of  crime. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Charles  read  a  paper  •*  On  efforts  to  Prevent  Crime," 
in  which  he  noticed  the  more  recent  steps  in  the  direction  of  preven- 
tion. The  Act  for  the  closing  of  public  houses  and  refreshment 
houses,  and  that  for  providing  for  the  vagrants  and  casual  poor  of 
the  metropolis  were  important  preventive  measures.  The  former 
had  in  a  few  weeks  reduced  the  nightly  charges  at  some  of  the 
police  courts  to  about  one-tenth  of  their  former  number,  the  latter, 
by  giving  a  refuge  to  homeless  wanderers  who  through  misfortune 
or  misadventure  had  to  pass  the  night  in  the  streets,  prevented  many 
from  becoming  the  associates  of  thieves,  and  stealing  to  procure  the 
food  and  shelter  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  He  also  noticed  the 
improvements  lately  effected  in  the  convict  system,  and  the  efforts  to 
aid  discharged  prisoners.  Among  voluntary  efforts  he  noticed  the 
Homo  for  little  boys  established  at  Tottenham,  for  children  under  ten 
years  of  age  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime  ;  and  the  shoe* 
black  and  rag-collecting  brigades  for  giving  employment  to  those 
who  did  not  require  a  home,  but  to  be  rescued  from  idleness  on  the 
streets.  Among  efforts  still  needed  to  complete  the  machinery  for 
the  prevention  of  crime,  Mr.  Charles  specially  mentioned  refuges  for 
female  convicts  and  the  means  of  training  destitute  boys  for  the  navy. 

Mr.  George  Harris  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Various  Modes  de- 
vised at  different  Periods  for  the  Punishment  of  Criminals  and  their 
influence  on  Civilisation."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams 
representing  the  barbarous  modes  of  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even  in  later  times. 
Mr.  Harris  considered  the  public  executions  in  our  own  days  a 
remnant  of  these  barbarities. 


GENERAL  AVERAGE  SECTION. 


Tnis  Section,  consisting  chiefly  of  representatives  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments, Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Underwriters,  and  other 
public  bodies,  met  as  the  Third  International  General  Average 
Congress*  to  consider  a  Draft  Bill  framed  by  the  General  Average 

*  The  First  Congress  was  held  at  Glasgow  in  October,  1860:  the  Second  at 
London  in  June,  18C2.  See  Transacthn.%  1800,  p.  200 ;  18C1,  pp.  733,  791; 
1862,  p.  902. 
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Committee  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  International  Code  of 
General  Average  Law. 

The  following,  among  others,  were  present : — 

Edward  Crusemann,  Esq.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bremen ;  Charles  H.  H. 
Franck,  LL.D.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hamburgh — Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Lubeck ;  Theodore  T.  Engels,  Esq.,  Belgian  Government — Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Antwerp — Board  of  Underwriters,  Antwerp;  Jules  Delahaye,  Esq.,  Comit6  dei 
Assurers  Maritimes  de  Paris ;  G.  Kamensky,  Esq.,  Russian  Government ;  Cap- 
tain E.  T.  Grourlaj,  Sunderland  Corporation;  Dr.  E.  N.  Rahusen,  Netherlands 
Trading  Company ;  Dr.  J.  Wertheim,  Board  of  Underwriters,  Amsterdam ;  D. 
W.  Mackechnie,  Esq.,  Average  Adjuster,  Glasgow ;  Henry  J.  Atkinson,  Esq., 
President,  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce;  William  Bonar,  Esq.,  General  Ship- 
owner's Association,  London ;  Ed.  Van  Peborgh,  Esq.,  Belgian  Government — 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Antwerp^Board  of  Underwriters,  Antwerp ;  J.  A.  W. 
Harper,  Esq.,  Salvage  Association,  Lloyd's ;  Captain  Halsted,  R.N.,  Lloyd's  j 
L.  R.  Baily,  Esq.,  Average  Adjuster — Chamber  of  Commerce,  Liverpool ;  P.  H. 
Rathbone,  Esq.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Liverpool — Chairman  of  the  Under- 
writer's Association,  Liverpool :  R.  Lowndes,  Esq.,  Average  Adjuster— Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Liverpool ;  J.  W.  Hale,  Esq.,  Average  Adjuster,  London ;  R.  M. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Shipowner's  Society,  Sunderland ;  John  J.  Kayll,  Esq.,  Sunder- 
land Corporation ;  J.  Russell  Bradford,  Esq.,  Average  Af^'uster — Board  of  Trade, 
Boston,  U.S.— Board  of  Underwriters,  Boston,  U.S. ;  Hon.  Judge  "Marvin,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  New  York — Board  of  Underwriters,  New  York ;  W.  T.  Jacob, 
Esq.,  Shipowner's  Association,  Liverpool;  William  Richards,  Esq.,  Average 
Adjuster,  London ;  Manley  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Average  Adjuster,  London;  Joseph 
Greated,  Esq.,  London. 

The  Section  sat  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  September.  The 
President  of  the  Department  took  the  chair  on  the  first  day,  and 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  on  the  two  following  days.  Mr.  E.  E. 
Wendt,  Vice-President  of  the  Department,  and  Chairman  of  the 
General  Average  Committee,  also  presided  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  Section  with  a  statement  detailing 
the  history  of  the  question,  and  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  up 
to  that  time  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  passed  at  Glasgow  in  1860. 

Mr.  Richard  Lowndes,  of  Liverpool,  the  secretary  of  the  General 
Average  Committee,  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Section. 

A  letter  having  been  read  from  the  chairman  of  Lloyds,  stating 
that  the  Draft  Bill  had  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
alteration  solely  in  the  English  law,  and  an  explanation  having  been 
made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Section  that  this  letter  must  have 
been  written  under  a  misapprehension,  it  was,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  chairman,  resolved  : — 

"That  the  object  of  this  Congress  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  Glasgow  resolution 
passed  on  September  27,  18G0 ;  and,  that  it  is  by  no  ioieans  intended  that  the  Bill 
should  be  passed  only  by  the  English  Legislature,  but  that,  in  the  terms  of  that 
resolution,  it  should,  when  perfected,  l)e  recommended  to  the  legislative  authori- 
ties of  all  commercial  nations,  to  enact  the  same  into  a  law." 

The  Draft  Bill  was  then  considered  clause  by  clause,  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  finally  passed  : — 

1.  That  a  short  report  of  our  proceedings  be  at  once  drawn  up  by  the  secretary, 
and  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  with  a  request 
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that  it  be  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Association ;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  i 
be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

'2.  That  a  further  report  of  the  proceedings  be  afterwards  drawn  up  by  the 
secretary,  printed,  and  circulated. 

3.  That  the  Draft  Bill,  as  now  amended  in  Congress,  ought,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Congress,  to  be  the  basis  of  international  general  average  law. 

4.  That  in  order  to  carry  out  this  object,  associations  should  be  formed  or  other 
measures  taken  in  each  of  the  countries  represented  in  Congress,  and  in  other 
countries  where  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  this  Bill  to  become  the 
law  and  practice  of  such  country. 

6.  That  this  end  should  be  pursued  through  the  legislature  of  each  country 
where  practicable,  and  also,  i)ending  legislation,  by  means  of  clauses  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Bills  of  Lading  and  Charter  Parties. 

(I.  That  the  clauses  recommended  for  this  purpose  be  the  following : — '•  All 
claims  for  general  average  to  Ije  settled  in  conformity  with  the  International 
General  Average  Rules,  framed  at  York  in  18G4." 

7.  That,  for  the  execution  of  these  resolutions  in  each  of  the  places  represented 
in  this  Congress,  the  following  re])reBcutatives  be  appointed  in  the  name  of  the 
York  Congress : — 

Holland— E.  Driebeek,  LL.D.;  E.  X.  Rahusen,  LL.D.;  J.  Werthdm, 
LL.D.      Belgium— Theodore    J.    Engels:     Edward  Van    Peborgh.      ^Lains 

i St  ATE  of)— J.  R.  Bradford.  New  York  (State  of) — Hon.  Judge  Marvin. 
Bremen* — Edward  Crusemann,  LL.D.  Haxuurgu  and  Lubeck — <;harlea  H. 
H.  Franck,  LL.D.  England — H.  J.  Atkinson,  Hull ;  L.  R.  Baily,  Liverpool ; 
£.  Teniperley  Gourley,  Sunderland;  R.  M.  Hudson,  Sunderland ;  W.  T.  Jacob, 
Liverpool:  W.  J.  Lamport,  Liveri)Ool;  Richard  Lowndes,  Liverpool;  D.  W. 
Mackcchnie,  Ghu^gow :  P.  H.  Rathbone,  Liverpool ;  E.  E.  Wendf ,  London. 
France— Jules  Dolabuyc.    Portugal —  Russia — G.  Kamcnsky. 

Denmark — S.  Gram  ;  Jac(iues  Sueuson ;  Edward  Thune. 

8.  That  the  representative  or  repi-esentatives  of  each  country  or  place,  as  named 
above,  shall  charge  himself  'or  themselves  with  the  task  of  organising  an  aara- 
ciation  or  committee  for  such  place,  or  taking  such  other  measures  as  .in  his 
judgment  shall  be  best  conducive  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  laid  down 
in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

0-  That  each  local  association,  organised  as  above,  or  the  representative  him- 
self in  the  absence  of  an  association,  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  cooncil 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  setting  forth  what  progTCH 
shall  have  l>een  made  in  his  or  their  district ;  and  that  such  annual  reports  aball 
be  continued  until  the  task  assigned  to  such  local  association  or  representative 
shall  have  been  completely  accomplished. 

10.  That  in  case  any  country  or  place,  not  here  represented,  shall  hcreaftor 
wish  to  join  in  this  movement,  the  Council  for  the  time  being  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  representative  or  representatives  for 
such  country  or  place,  who  shall  then  have  equal  i>owers  with  the  representatives 
here  appointed. 

11.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Congress  are  given  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  tlie  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  for  the  very  valuable  services  whidi 
the  Association  has  rendered  to  the  Congress. 

12.  That  the  objects  of  this  Congress  having  been  attained,  this  Congress  and 
the  "  International  General  Average  Committee  **  be  now  dissolved. 

In  accordance  with  the  second  of  the  above  resolutions,  a  full  and 
accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Section  has  been  printed 
and  circulated,  to  which  those  members  who  are  spcciallj  interested 
in  the  subject  ai'o  referred. 
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EDUCATION. 


Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Department. 

THE  most  notable  event  in  the  hifitory  of  the  year  so  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  has  been  the  publication  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners' Report  on  Public  Schools.  This  document  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  which  have  yet  been  made  to  the  statistics 
and  to  the  literature  of  the  whole  educational  question.  It  compre- 
hends a  specific  and  detailed  account  of  the  nine  great  foundation 
schools,  and  a  body  of  special  recommendations  applicable  to  the  cose 
of  each.  An  important  portion  of  the  Report  deals  with  the  subject 
of  Public  School  education  as  a  whole,  and  contains,  in  reference  to 
the  legal  constitution,  the  internal  management,  and  the  curriculum 
of  instruction,  some  recommendations  which  are  designed  to  apply 
generally  to  all  the  great  foundations.  The  f&cta  which  have  thus 
been  accumulated  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  recommendations 
which  they  have  founded  upon  them,  are  now  before  the  world,  and 
are  receiving  both  in  this  Association  and  out  of  it  the  attention 
which  they  deserve.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as 
to  particular  suggestions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Report 
comprehends  exactly  the  data  which  are  needed  for  a  full  discussion 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  possibly  for  future  legislation  upon  it. 

The  Council  of  this  Association,  in  the  recent  session  of 
Parliament,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  praying  that 
a  similar  Commission  might  be  nominated  with  power  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  smaller  grammar  schools,  and  into  the  provision 
for  middle-class  education  generally.  It  has  recently  been  announced 
on  authority  that  such  a  commission  will  be  appointed.  The  field 
of  inquiry  is  much  wider,  and  not  less  important  than  that 
occupied  by  the  investigations  of  either  the  Commission  on  Popular 
Education,  or  the  Public  School  Commission  ;  and  we  may  look 
forward  with  hope  to  a  full  investigation,  following  these  two 
valuable  precedents,  into  the  means  at  present  existing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  middle  classes,  and  into  the  various  proposals  for  improving 
and  extending  them. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  the 
only  important  change  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  during  the  year,  relates  to  the  endowment  question.  The 
Committee  of  Council  proposed  to  deduct  the  total  amount  of  any 
endowment  possessed  by  an  elementary  school  from  the  sum  which 
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would  otherwise  be  claimable  bj  the  managers,  as  a  grant  under  the 
Revised  Code.  This  measure  was  strongly  resisted,  and  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  expressed  in  Parliament,  the  Government  have  con- 
sented that  small  rural  schools  shall  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  new  Minute,  and  shall  continue  to  receive  the  full  amount  of 
the  usual  grant,  provided  that  the  grant  and  the  endowment  together 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  1  bs.  per  scholar,  on  the  average  attendance. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  this  concession  has  set  the 
question  at  rest,  inasmuch  as  notice  Ims  already  been  given  by  Mr. 
Adderley  of  a  motion  which  will  re-open  the  whole  subject  in  the 
approaching  session  of  Parliament. 

Tiie  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  also  dii^cted  on 
several  occasions  to  the  subject  of  the  General  Reports  annually 
presented  to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  practice  of  tho  Education 
Office  in  this  particular,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  House.  Although 
no  formal  resolution  or  new  Minute  of  Council  has  been  made,  this 
inquiry,  and  the  discussion  which  arose  out  of  it,  were  the  means  of 
eliciting  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  the  public,  a  strong 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  general  result  appears  to 
be,  that  while  some  supervision  over  these  reports  is  right  and 
necessary,  and  while  a  general  submission  to  the  principles  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament  may  fairly  be  required  from  the 
inspectors,  it  is  yet  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  feel  at 
liberty  to  state  the  results  of  their  experience  without  re8er>e. 

The  history  of  the  year  has  enabled  school-managers    and  the 
public  to  measure  for  themselves  more  accurately  the  probable  effects 
of  the  Revised  Code.     Some  of  the  worst  apprehensions  respecting 
this  measure  have  not  been  realised.     One  result  has  been  to  dimin- 
ish the  amount  required  from  Parliament  to  £720,000.      Besides 
this,  the  provision  which  grants  a  lower  class  of  certificates  to  certain 
teachers,  has  enabled  a  lower  class  of  schools  to  avail  themselves  of 
the   advantages   of  inspection  and   of  participation   in   the  grant. 
These  two  fact=>  indicate  that,  as  a  rule,  schools  have  received  grants 
somewhat  smaller  in  amount  than  heretofore.   But  it  seems  that  a  sum 
of  about  9df.  ^(h  per  head  on  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  is  gene- 
rally obtainable  l»y  managers,  and  tliat  this  sum  may  easily  be  raised 
to  10^.  wherever  the  children  are  efficiently  taught  and  due  care  is 
taken  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance.     Managers  are  beginning 
to  tind,  also,  that  there  is  one  important  incidental  advantage  in  the 
new  system   of  grants.     It  enables  them  to  measure,  from  year  to 
year,  the  progress  and  success  of  their  schools.      Under  the  former 
syst'jni  the  grant  remained  constant,  so  long  as  a  certain  ataft'  of 
teachers  was  kc[)t  up,  and  was  not  diminished  except  in  very  gross 
cases   of  neglect  or  failure.     Under  the  present  system  the  tiuctua- 
tion-  of  the  grant  will  be  found  to  indicate,  pretty  closely,  the  rela- 
tive Condition  of  the  school  in  successive  years.     Whi»l  eflfect  the  new 
measures  will  have  on  the  higher  instruction  and  on  the  general  cul- 
ture of  the  children ;  and  how  far  the  greater  accuracy  in  reading, 
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writing,  and  arithmetic  maj  prove  to  have  been  gained  at  the 
expense  of  religious  instruction,  and  of  that  intelligence  and  life  which 
are  so  important  in  an  elementary  school,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is 
easj  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  Reyised  Code  after  the 
lapse  of  a  single  year  ;  but  it  would  be  premature  to  pronounce  any 
judgment  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  due  supply  of  pupil-teachers, 
the  status  and  qualifications  of  the  schoolmasters,  or  the  general 
condition  of  the  schools,  until  the  experience  of  two  or  three  years 
at  least  shall  have  been  accumulated,  and  afforded  the  material  for 
a  wise  conclusion  on  these  important  questions. 

One  other  topic,  in  which  the  Association  has  for  some  time 
evinced  deep  interest,  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  proposal  to  admit 
girls  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London,  has 
more  than  once  been  discussed  in  this  Department.  A  very  important 
step  has  been  taken  in  connection  with  this  matter  during  the  past 
year.  The  Cambridge  Syndicate  consented  to  permit  the  use  of  their 
papers,  at  their  last  examination,  by  a  committee  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Eighty-three  girls  presented  themselves.  The 
examination  was  held  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  boys,  and  the 
University  regulations  were  strictly  observed,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  girls  were  examined  in  a  separate  room,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  ladies.  Their  answers  were  subsequently  looked  over 
by  the  Cambridge  examiners,  and  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates 
was  issued.  The  experiment  was  a  most  valuable  one,  none  the  less 
so  because  the  large  number  of  failures  in  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion, and  especially  in  arithmetic,  as  compared  with  modem  languages, 
revealed,  in  a  strong  light,  the  deficiencies  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
teaching,  and  the  necessity  for  some  improvement.  A  memorial  which 
has  been  signed  by  900  teachers  of  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  is  about  to  be  presented  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  authorities  of  both  Universities  will  soon  be 
willing  to  do  ofiicially  and  permanently  what,  in  this  instance,  was 
done  in  a  tentative  and  quasi-private  manner. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION.* 


Tlie  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Public  Schools.      By 
the  Rev.  David  Melville,  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester. 

THIS  Department  was  never  engaged  on  a  more  important  or 
more  interesting  branch  of  its  subject,  than  that  which,  under 
the  request  of  the  Committee,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  introduce. 

*  For  the  Discnsdon  see  Summary  of  the  Department. 
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And  ibis  importance  and  interest  is  not  confined  to  the  subject  itaelt 
If  ever  thut  high  title  this  Association  has  assumed,  viz.  :  that,  of 
scicntificiilly  regarding  the  problems  of  eocial  life,  could  bo  vindicated 
in  this  Department,  the  phenomena  of  public  school  education  offor 
an  opportunity.  If  ever  again,  that  which  wo  may  hope  for  as  the 
beneticial  product  of  such  association,  is  to  be  desired — namely,  a 
wiser  and  more  secure  public  opinion  on  points  of  great  moment 
which  public  opinion  must  direct,  that  product  is  desirable  here. 
For  after  all  the  minute  care  and  exhaustive  research  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  formal  recommendations  are  comparatively  few,  the 
positive  enactments  or  direct  interferences  resulting  from  these  we 
shall  doubtless  see  will  be  much  fewer  still.  For  the  rest,  indeed 
for  almost  all  of  the  deepest  concern,  the  question  must  be  \eh  to  the 
enlightened  intelligence  of  the  community,  and  its  effect  on  the  great 
educational  institutions,  which  enlightened  intelligence  it  is  the 
function  of  this  Association  at  the  same  time  to  express  and  to 
promote. 

The  Report  has  been  submitted  to  the  Queen  and  presented  to 
Parliament — and  parliamentary  action  may,  and  some  doubtless  will, 
ensue  upon  it — but  it  is  before  the  great  jury  of  public  opinion  that 
it  is  really  laid,  and  upon  that  it  must  depend  for  its  real  motive 
power.  And  the  great  value  of  the  Report  after  all  will  be  found 
to  be,  not  its  specific  remedies  for  ascertained  disorders,  but  the 
ample  opportunity  for  comp«irison  and  digest^  which  the  results  of 
the  inquiry  afford.  Blue  Books  before  this  of  the  deepest  wisdon^ 
and  most  beneficial  tendency,  treating  too  of  the  greatest  subjects 
and  most  historical  interests,  have  borne  no  fruit  beyond  their  ofrn 
records,  just  because  they  were  out  of  the  range  of  this  influence; 
and  in  so  saying  let  us  measure  our  words,  and  present  them  in  their 
sterling  worth  and  meaning.  It  would  not  be  well,  nor  becoming 
the  aim  and  object,  as  I  understand  it,  of  this  Association  to  past 
lightly  over  the  real  responsibility  such  position  conveys.  We  saj 
the  question  will  be  very  much  left  to  the  enlightened  intelligence  ot 
the  community.  Depend  upon  it,  it  was  that  working  in  its  degree 
which  has  coi'ried  the  question  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  which  mast 
carry  it  even  farther,  if  farther  i^is  to  be  carried.  But  what  is 
it  which  such  a  state  of  the  case  postulates  ?  Why  !  that  tho  highest 
work  of  education  is  no  longer  to  be  loft  to  accidental  influences,  bat 
is  to  be  the  clear  and  conscious  apprehension  of  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  require  it.  That  the  acquiescence  of  society  in  a  course 
or  system,  is  not  to  be  the  mere  passive  submission  to  what  is  pro- 
posed to  it,  but  the  inference  of  its  deliberate  judgment.  That  a 
dominant  system  is  to  be  such,  not  through  its  own  absolute  determi- 
nation, acting  first  on  the  ignorance  and  then  on  tho  prejudice  of 
those  whom  it  affects,  but  through  its  conformity  to  their  reason* 
able  and  informed  conclusions.  In  our  higher  education,  unlike 
our  lower,  it  is  not  the  desire  to  possess  the  prime  prompting  of 
demand  which  has  to  be  stimulated,  but  an  intelligent  apprehension 
of  what  it  should  desire ;  for  since  our  public  schools,  more  perhaps 
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than  any  other  institutions,  reflect  the  mind  and  character  of  that 
world  outside  them  connected  with  themselves,  public  opinion, 
or  society,  or  the  parent  class,  must  attain  themselves  just  and 
determinate  views  on  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  educational 
question  if  they  would  have  them  met  by  the  great  educational 
bodies.  Mere  mischief  would  be  done  if  Government  were  to  cut 
short  the  process  of  deliberation  by  the  exercise  of  political  power. 

The  Commissioners  felt  clearly  on  whom  their  conclusions  would 
mainly  depend  for  their  practical  determination.  In  their  intro- 
duction they  say — "  Some  of  our  recommendations  will  require,  if 
approved  by  your  Majesty,  the  aid  of  Parliament  to  carry  them  into 
effect ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  such  as  cannot  properly 
form  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  indeed  are  virtually  addressed  to- 
the  governing  bodies  and  head-masters  of  the  schools.'*  They  are 
addressed  indeed  to  a  larger  circle.  If  change  in  any  degree  is 
required  in  the  work  of  education  it  must  rather  wait  upon  than 
anticipate  public  opinion.  What  we  want  is  a  steady  determination 
to  view  the  matter  by  the  calm  lights  of  reason  and  experience,  and 
not,  if  we  can  help  it,  through  the  mists  which  prejudice,  mere  senti- 
ment, or  inert  thoughtlessness,  are  apt  to  exhale.  This  reference 
to  the  influence,  necessarily,  of  public  opinion  on  our  public  schools, 
obliges,  almost,  a  passing  glance  at  their  history  and  phenomena. 

Not  only  are  these  schools  the  peculiar  product  of  our  soil,  but 
they  are  most  interesting  and  curious  mirrors  of  our  history  and 
character.  From  the  period  when  they  originated  till  these  latest 
days — the  features  of  our  literary,  social,  almost  our  political  life  are 
impressed  on  their  annals.  They  are  counterparts  in  their  process  of 
the  great  water-courses  of  our  land.  Hiding  their  heads,  compara- 
tively, in  some  small  and  remote  beginning,  they  pass  on  in  ever 
increasing  volume,  mirroring  as  they  pass  the  old  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  the  lordly  lands  and  their  powerful  owners — the 
gradually  growing  influence  of  the  middle  class,  with  the  claims  on 
social  and  educational  advancement  which  wealth  confers,  till  as 
now,  the  local  and  circumscribed,  however  beneficial,  design  of  the 
simple  origin,  is  lost  in  the  vast  influence  and  success,  of  which  their 
busy  and  thriving  harbours  are  at  once  the  cause  and  effect. 

We  need  not  travel  out  of  the  record  to  show  how  our  national 
character  at  the  same  time  affects  and  is  affected  by  our  public 
schools.  No  passage  in  the  Report  strikes  the  reader  more  for 
its  force  of  expression  than  that  in  which,  summing  up  the  results  of 
these  institutions,  it  says:  ''It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  degree  in 
which  the  English  people  are  indebted  for  the  qualities  on  which 
they  pique  themselves  most,  for  their  capacity  to  govern  others  and 
control  themselves,  their  aptitude  for  combining  freedom  with  order, 
their  public  spirit,  their  vigour  and  manliness  of  character,  their 
strong  but  not  slavish  respect  of  public  opinion."  "Its  growth," 
they  say,  again  speaking  of  the  system,  "  no  doubt  is  largely  due  to 
those  very  qualities  in  our  national  character  which  it  has  itself 
contributed  to  form."  In  fact  our  public  school  system  grew^  and  was 
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not  made  to  order,  aud  progress  and  tradition  were  the  twin  circum- 
stance out  of  which  it  grew  ;  the  one  casting  the  other  into  a  more 
modern  or  a  more  antiquated  mouhl  according  to  its  prei>ondcrance 
in  the  particular  example.  To  such  an  extent  indeed  has  this  pro- 
ceeded in  the  largest  and  most  prominent  example,  that  what  ought 
to  be,  and  ordinai'ily  is,  the  passive  recipient  of  a  character  authori- 
tatively  impressed,  itself  has  usurped  the  primary  and  directing 
influence  ;  and  at  Eton  whilst  masters  look  on,  the  boys  re<:^ulate,  on 
the  mere  authority  of  physical  supremacy,  the  traditional  iufiuences 
of  the  school.  Not  that  I  would  in  the  least  discredit  cricket, 
boating,  and  football.  If  Waterloo  was  not  actually  won  in  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton,  these  pastimes  are  charged  with  such  moral 
as  well  as  muscular  consequences,  that  there  is  more  truth  than 
error  in  the  assertion.  Only  it  were  scarcely  more  absurd  to 
have  made  the  Duke  of  Wellington  head-master,  than  to  let  ^*  the 
eleven  *'  and  "  the  eight "  sway  the  tone  and  character  of  the  school 
at  large. 

Our  great  public  schools  having  thus  grown  out  of  national  condi- 
tions, advantages  aud  defects  at  various  stages  are  traceable  to  the 
varying  aspects  of  the  community  at  large.  And  so  we  are  again 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  community  cannot  stand  idly  by,  whilst 
the  problems  involved  in  them  find  solution. 

The  improvements  in  the  tone  of  modern  society  have  found  their 
full  recognition,  and  'perhaps  the  evils  that  may  still  mark  such 
features  as  fagging  and  bullying  may  well  be  left  to  the  influence  of 
that  outer  world,  which  always  most  surely,  especially  in  young 
and  imitative  natures,  finds  its  echo  within. 

But  before  we  pass  to  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Commis- 
sion, let  us  pay  a  faint  tribute  to  their  discharge. 

Never  was  work  more  truly  yet  considerately  performed  !  Never 
was  the  bright  sunlight  of  thought  and  observation  brought  to  bear 
more  searchingly  yet  lovingly  on  existing  phenomena !  Aud  the 
.result  is  a  most  luminous  and  clear  photograph  of  our  public-school 
system,  as  illustrated  in  nine  typical  examples.  And  if,  as  is  the 
•nature  of  such  transcripts,  those  features  on  which  of  necessity  the 
light  falls  most  strongly,  find  an  almost  undue  prominence  over  the 
j'est,  still  it  is  but  in  the  action  of  an  almost  involuntary  law,  and 
without  the  exaggeration  or  disparagement  of  wilful  prejudice. 

Doubtlcj^s  the  Commission,  in  the  humility  of  true  power,  would 
<;laim  for  itself — at  best,  that  which  the  Roman  poet  claimed — the 
industry  aud  method  of  the  bee,  and  might  seem  in  that  to  disclaim 
Jill  olovated  and  original  operation  ;  still,  truly  viewed,  the  tribute 
herein  is  not  slight  to  labours  which  find,  and  those  of  this  Com- 
mission do  justly  find,  their  fit  comparison  in  that  tyix)  of  a 
workman,  Avho  not  only  gathers  iu  all  likely  material,  but  proves 
himself  out  of  thera  the  subtlest  of  chemists  and  the  wisest  of 
arclntcets. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  Conimission  need  not  be  told  here. 
IIo'.v  excellent  the  selection  of  its  members, — how  exhaustive  their 
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processes  of  inquiry, — ^how  close  their  attentioD, — ^how  compreben- 
eive  and  minute  their  record. 

The  Commission  was  issued  in  Julj,  1861.  In  October  the 
questions  were  issued.  In  May  Juno,  July,  1862,  the  schools  were 
visited.  Between  May,  1862  and  1863,  130  witnesses  were 
examined.  The  Commissioner •«  l.eld  127  meetings,  and  in  March, 
]  864,  the  report  was  issued. 

From  "drastic'*  questions  (as  Mr.  Gladstone  rejoices  to  think 
them)  to  personal  inspection,  nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
supply  information;  nothing,  except  that  proposed  examination  of 
each  of  the  nine  schools,  to  which  all  the  head-masters,  except  the 
two  whose  schools  perhaps  had  least  to  apprehend  from  the  ordeal, 
expressed  a  decided  dislike. 

The  terms  of  the  Commission  directed  inquiry  into  the  three 
heads  of: — 1,  Finance,  or  the  revenue.  2,  Government.  3,  Instruc- 
tion, its  scope  and  its  methods.  To  fulfil,  in  fact,  that  which  long 
ago  Bacon  noted  as  a  remedy  for  possible  defects  in  seats  of  learn- 
ing,— "  to  enter  into  account  and  consideration  whether  the  readings, 
exercises,  and  other  customs  belonging  to  learning,  anciently  begun 
and  since  continued,  be  well  instituted  or  no;  and  thereupon  to" 
ground  an  amendment  or  reformation  in  that  which  shall  be  found 
inconvenient." 

^  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  of  these  three  topics,  that  which  is  least 
directly  cognizable,  or  at  least  corrigible,  is  the  most  interesting. 
In  fact,  that  which  least  of  all,  if  at  all,  could  have  gained,  how- 
ever much  it  may  require,  a  formal  investigation,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  is  that  to  which  in  interest  and 
importance  the  others  arc  subordinate.  The  endowment  it  is  which 
carries  in  such  cases  the  inquiry.  Institutions,  which  are  merely 
private  ventures,  could  not  be  made  legitimately  the  subject  of  state 
inquiry,  except  there  were  reason  to  apprehend  a  criminal  abuse. 
Endowments,  however,  being  protected  by  the  state,  and  receiving 
certain  peculiar  tokens  of  state  care,  as  the  greater  freedom  of  testa- 
mentary power,  legitimately  may  have  the  methods  and  results  of 
the  institutions  they  support,  submitted  to  state  inquiry.  And  this 
distinction  we  shall  see  aifects  the  report  of  tlie  Commissioners, 
necessarily.  The  directness  and  positiveness  of  the  conclusions  are 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  seeming  importance  of  the  subject.  Hence, 
that  which  the  authorities  who  issubd  the  Commission  can  do 
in  the  way  of  corrective,  is  confined  to  that  which  from  its  nature 
would  justify  the  interference,  and  that  which  most  stirs  the 
thought  and  tries  the  judgment  of  men,  and  makes  the  pervading 
interest  of  the  question,  namely,  the  moral  and  intellectual  teaching 
and  training,  must  wait  for  all  change  or  remedy,  if  such  are 
required,  on  the  consideration  and  opinion  of  those  engaged  in  con- 
ducting, or  interested  in  improving  the  highest  education  of  the 
country. 

The  question  between  the  relative  claims  of  the  classics,  modern 
literature,  and  science,  as  instruments  of  education,  will,  we  may 
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hope,  be  gradually  solved,  as  all  such  questions  are  solTed  in 
countries  where  opinion  reigns,  by  public  opinion  formed  on  com- 
parative experience,  and  recorded  by  those  who  give  themselves  to 
the  theory  or  practice  of  education.  The  direction  public-school 
education  shall  take  depends  on  what  the  exigences  of  society  indi- 
cate, and  the  mind  of  society  approves.  Thus,  by  another  path, 
are  Ave  led  again  to  the  responsibility  and  importance  of  tlie  wider 
ditfusion  of  sound  and  sensible  views. 

The  Report  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first, general ;  the  second, 
special.  The  first,  embracing  the  treatment  of  the  question  as  a 
w^holo — applicable  more  or  less  to  all  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try, of  wliich  the  nine  schools  were  chosen  examples.  The  second, 
the  particular  and  detailed  application  to  each  of  those  niue  schools 
of  the  principles  the  first  Hiection  lays  down.  Notiiiug,  however, 
would  bo  farther  from  the  Commissioners*  intention  than  a  Procros- 
tean  process.  A  family  of  institutions,  of  which,  from  their  portraits 
as  drawn  in  the  evidence,  it  may  truly  be  said,  '^facies  non  omni- 
bus una.  liec  di versa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum,"  requii^es,  they 
felt,  circumstantial  variety,  whilst  there  is  essential  agreement  beneath. 
At  the  yame  time,  whether  we  regard  those  utterances — anonymous, 
or  otherwise — of  doubt  or  discontent,  which  first  whispered  the  ques- 
tion, those  after  more  clear  indications  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it, 
the  constitution  of  the  Commission — its  proceedings,  and  sugges- 
tion;?, what  it  so  clearly  and  eloquently  approves,  what  it  less 
decidedly  reprobates,  what  it  says  and  does  not  »ay — we  feel  that 
Eton  is  the  institution  which  originated,  justified,  and  shaped  the 
entire  investigation. 

We  will  then  just  successively  state  the  main  conclusions  under 
each  head  of  the  first  or  general  division  of  the  Report — foregoing 
altogether  the  second  part,  however  valuable  in  itself  and  interesting 
to  many  of  us,  except  so  far  as  reference  is  required  for  illustration-— 
and  thou  confine  ourselves  to  that  which,  after  alU  is  the  important 
point — important  in  itself  and  the  judgment  of  the  conmiunity  on 
which  it  depends, — namely,  the  Public  School  System  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Oii  the  first  branch  of  the  subject,  the  endowments  or  revenues 
or  finance  generally,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  fixed  and  the 
acciden;al — that  which  does,  that  is,  and  that  which  does  not  depend 
on  the  :?uccess  of  the  school. 

The  effect  of  endowment  were  an  interesting  problem  in  itself. 
Eton  nnnierically  and  socially  is  a  great  success,  with  an  endowment 
for  school  purposes  of  £14,000  a  year.  Harrow  is  not  a  less  success, 
with  appropriated  funds  not  exceeding  £1,000  per  a nn.  To  either 
of  these,  posf?ibly,  as  they  are,  the  lessor  or  the  larger  endowment 
is  an  unimportant  matter;  and  whilst  we  may  admit  the  truth  of 
what  the  Commission  urges,  that  *' an  endowment  is  of  great  service 
in  enabling  any  school  to  provide  and  maintain  suitable  buildings 
to  attract  by  exhibitions,  and  other  substantial  rewards,  clever  and 
hardworking  boys,  to  keep  its  standard  of  industry  and  attainment, 
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and  to  bear  the  fluctuations  to  which  all  schools  are  liable/'  yet  it 
would  be  valuable  to  know  how  many  schools  or  other  educational 
institutions  are  suffering  by  what  someone  has  called  a  determination 
of  funds  to  the  head,  are  dying  or  have  died  because  pay  and  duty 
bore  no  fair  proportion  each  to  the  other,  either  in  amount  or  obli- 
gation, and  are  examples  of  that  head-master,  a  noble  lord*  referred 
to  the  other  day,  who  having  hunted  away  his  last  scholar,  was  a 
gentleman  at  large  with  £300  a  year. 

At  all  events,  Avhilst  the  Report  speaks  as  just  quoted  with  regard 
to  endowments,  in  another  passage,  it  says,  '^  the  total  endowments 
of  the  five  masters,  who  with  Dr.  Kennedy,  constitute  the  classical 
and  mathematical  staff  at  Shrewsbury,  hardly  amount  altogether  to 
the  annual  sum  (£1,400  per  ann.),  of  which  a  young  classical  assistant 
at  Eton  commonly  finds  himself  in  possession  within  a  few  years 
after  he  has  entered  on  his  duties."  Whilst  as  to  the  results  as 
proved  by  academic  distinctions,  of  Eton  they  say,  **  the  distinctions 
gained  by  Eton  men  when  compared  with  the  numbers  of  the  school, 
do  not  certainly  entitle  it  to  rank  among  those  most  successful  in  this 
respect."  Whilst  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  chief  stimulant  they  admit 
is  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  hearty  pursuit  of  the  school  work  for  its 
own  sake,  they  close  the  record  of  its  university  successes  with 
*'  the  extent  to  which  this  small  school  contributes  to  the  teaching 
power  of  the  universities  is  not  a  little  remarkable." 

With  regard  to  this  permanent  itemof  tiio  finance 'or  revenue  of  a 
school,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  will  doubtless 
reform  the  abuses,  though  they  cannot  correct  the  inequalities.  Money 
will  find  its  way  Avherc  it  was  intended,  and  in  such  proportions,  pos- 
sibly, as  the  donors,  if  now  alive,  would  have  intended.  Leases  are  to 
be  run  out,  and  the  fines  as  well  as  the  rents  brought  into  the  general 
account,  and  that  curious  contrast  which  ancient  societies  are  apt  to 
present  between  the  principle  which  regulates  upper  and  lower 
payments,  is  to  be  done  away.  Scholars  on  the  foundation  will 
receive  all  the  assistance  the  funds  and  the  design  will  admit,  and 
the  administration  of  the  funds  will  be  under  the  Governing  Board, 
which  itself  will  be  remodelled,  so  as  to  secure  greater  breadth  and 
independence. 

Such  results  affecting  the  public  item  of  the  finances — namely, 
that  which  depends  on  endowment — we  may  feel  sure  will  take 
place.  These  are  not  days  Avhen  pecuniary  disorders  can  be  main- 
tained, when  once  light  is  let  in  upon  them,  however  sensitive  may 
be  the  regard  of  so-called  vested  interests. 

In  the  power  conferred  on  these  governing  bodies,  for  revising 
existing  statutes,  another  great  stumbling-block  to  etiiciency  will  be 
removed.  I  refer  to  the  possible  plea  of  desuetude.  Laws  and 
ordinances  guarded  on  the  one  side  by  most  stringent  obligationa^ 
and  blocked  on  the  other  by  obsolete  conditions — an  instrument  at 


*  Lord  Harrowby,  in  giving  prizes  in  Slaffordshire,  Sept.  1, 186 i. 
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onco  contracted  and  capacious — affording  a  conscientious  scruple  or 
a  laxitj  of  interpretation  just  as  may  bo  convenient.  Experience 
has  proved  that  no  anticipatory  provisions  can  bar  the  plea  of 
desuetude,  as  history  and  its  consequences  cannot  be  forestalled ;  and 
so  the  only  course  is  to  anticipate  the  evils  resulting  from  obsolete 
forms  and  conditions,  by  giving  such  powers  of  adaptation  and 
amendment  as  shall  prevent  their  becoming  so.  But  that  part  which 
is  more  private,  and  which  wo  have  called  accidental,  is  a  more 
delicate  matter. 

That,  as  wo  have  said,  which  justified  and  called  for  the  inquiiy, 
is  that  part  of  the  fund  which  may  be  regarded  as  public,  and  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  trust,  for  which  account  has  to  be  rendered; 
but  compared  to  the  whole  revenues  and  financial  results,  these  are 
in  the  most  leading  examples  of  comparative  insignificance,  and 
with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the  course,  and  method,  and  regu- 
lation of  the  schools  themselves,  of  little  or  no  account  whatever. 
In  fact,  we  may  say  of  the  two  leading  examples,  that  taking  the 
foundation  as  the  essence  and  the  accretion  of  independent  elements, 
though  in  some  degree  originally  recognised,  as  the  accidents  of  the 
institution,  the  essence  and  the  accident  have  exactly  changed 
places.*  The  private  venture  has  overlaid  in  prominence  the 
public  or  foundation  interest ;  at  the  same  time,  in  remarking  upon 
this  result,  we  should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  its  possible  advantage  to 
the  original  foundation.  Whatever  might  have  happened  to  the 
schools  attached  to  collegiate  foundations  as  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster,  there  is  no  reason  why  Rugby  and  Harrow  should 
have  assumed  the  prominence  they  do  on  their  foundations  merely, 
or  except  through  the  name  and  numbers  they  acquired  from  circum- 
stances quite  independent  of  the  foundation. 

We  may  take  two  examples  to  show  what  proportion  endowment 
bears  to  accidental  revenue.  The  head-master  of  Eton  returns  his 
net  income  for  1861  as  £4,572  (3.?. ;  of  this  sum  only  £215  is 
received  from  the  original  foundation,  the  rest  depends  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school ;  Avhil.st  at  Harrow,  out  of  a  net  income  of  £6,288, 
the  head-master  only  receives  irom  the  foundation  £oO.  It  is  clear, 
then,  how  the  private  adventure  part  really  contributes  u  valuable 
teaching  stalf  to  the  public  portion,  and  so  may  have  maile  the  whole 
present  character  of  the  scliool.  In  fact,  except  for  those  remunera- 
tive conditions,  the  scholastic  profession  woidd  never  have  attracted 
the  great  intellect  and  energy  it  has. 

Much,  of  course,  which  atfects  these  circumstances,  must  be  left  to 
those  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand  which  regulate  them. 
Leaving  the  connection  between  the  foundation  and  non-foundation 
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as  it  is,  schools  which  draw  their  scholars  from  the  wealthy  classes, 
like  Etou  and  Harrow,  can  still  charge  high  prices,  whilst  others 
must  accommodate  their  charges  to  their  customers,  regard  heing  had 
always  to  the  maintenance  of  such  teaching  power  as  is  qualified  to 
attain  the  end  looked  for.  There  are  valuable  examples  of  this 
kind  of  experiment  in  Cheltenham  and  Marlborough  colleges,  where 
all  that  is  true  in  public  school  lifp  and  education,  is  economically 
and  sensibly,  and  yet  most  successfully  pursued,  without  original 
endowment  or  direct  historic  association. 

But  the  Commissioners  would  make  this  kind  of  commercial 
speculation  less  dependent  in  its  working  on  the  will  and  discretion 
of  the  head-master.  The  governing  body  will  discharge  many 
functions  which  now  the  head-master  fulfils.  All  control  of  income 
and  expenditure,  the  regulation  of  boarding-houses,  of  fees  and 
charges,  of  master's  stipends,  should,  they  think,  pass  to  the  govern- 
ing body.  And  as  guiding  principles  in  the  discharge  of  such  duty 
they  suggest  that  ^e  charges  for  instruction,  and  boarding,  or 
domestic  care,  be  distinct.  That  for  instruction  one  charge  shall 
cover  all  the  subjects  in  the  regular  course  of  study;  leaving  fees 
abolished,  and  entrance  fees  if  retained,  added  to  the  instruction 
fund  ;  and  out  of  this  fund  the  head  and  assistant  masters  should  be 
paid,  in  such  proportion  as  the  governing  body  may  determine.  In 
the  draft  of  a  scheme  which  the  Commissioners  annex  for  Eton,  they 
propose  still  to  leave  the  head-master  with  £4,000  a  year,  whilst 
parents  will  cover  all  payments  for  £120  per  annum. 

A  similar  scheme  assigns  £4,000  per  annum  to  the  head-master  of 
Han'ow,  which  has  only  400  boys,  whilst  Eton  has  800.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  parents  should  pay  so  much  more  at  Harrow  than 
at  Eton,  as  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  seemingly  this 
equal  payment  on  half  the  numbers.  But  such  alterations  as  these 
can  only  take  place  through  the  agency  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  schools,  which  offer  in  themselves  as  they  are  a  likelihood  of 
change  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  requirement.  Hence  the  Com- 
mission frees  itself  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  apprehension  of  "  executive 
timidity,"  and  recommends  organic  reform  in  the  bodies  themselves, 
hoping,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  what  they  desire  in  detail  will 
follow. 

All  public  schools  have  some  body  or  other  who  legally  hold  and 
transmit  and  manage  its  property,  and  discharge  the  trusts  that  pro- 
perty entails.  In  the  schools  attached  to  collegiate  bodies,  as  Eton, 
Winchester,  and  Westminster,  it  is  the  provost,  or  warden,  and 
fellows,  or  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  it  is  a  company,  or  feoffees,  or 
trustees,  or  governors,  as  at  Charterhouse,  St.  Paul's,  Rugby,  and 
Harrow — acting  under  some  legal  instrument  as  statutes,  charter,  Act 
of  Parliament. 

As  would  bo  likely  those  schools  have  best  answered  their  desired 
ends,  wherein  the  governing  body  had  the  good  sense  to  choose  the 
best  man  they  could  find  as  their  head-master  and  then  leave  him 
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to  work  as  freely  as  be  might.*  Harrow,  Rugby,  aud  Shrewsbarf 
have  not  bound  themselves  to  select  Harrow,  Rugby,  or  Shrews- 
bury men  ;  but  the  schools  which  most  affect  public  school  character, 
especially  Eton,  have  been  tied  up  to  the  narrowest  aud  most 
exclusive  circle.  Aud  herein,  as  in  other  particulars  at  Eton,  we 
have  this  very  curious  phenomenon — that  whilst^  as  we  have  said, 
an  entire  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  school,  and  the  permitted 
but  subordinate  element  has  become  the  predominant  oue,  and  the 
foundation  comparatively  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  whole  school; 
the  system  of  government  and  appointments  proceeds  just  as  if  this 
institution  did  not  exist,  and  Eton  College  and  school,  with  its  outlet 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  were  the  whole  story. 

The  Cambridge  University  commissioners  had  the  opportunity  of 
correcting  this,  as  the  Oxford  commissioners  did  at  Winchester  and 
New  College,  but  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  it.  This  vicioas 
circle  the  Commission  proposes  to  enlarge  if  not  to  destroy.  The  head- 
masters will  be  more  free  of  the  governing  bodies;  yet  the  governing 
bodies  in  some  particulars  more  administrative  of  the  schools.  For 
whilst  they  arc  to  elect  the  head-master  whencesoever  they  can  get  the 
best  candidate,  and  then  leave  him  free  to  manage  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, not  only  all  revenue  questions,  but  all  that  afreets  the  constitution 
of  the  schools  in  their  domestic  and  educational  character,  their  ac- 
commodation, fees,  vacations  and  studies,  viewed  as  a  whole,  are  to 
come  under  their  cognizance.  In  order  to  guarantee  as  far  as  may  be  the 
liberal  and  wise  discharge  of  these  functions,  certain  honorary  memberSi 
chosen  by  the  Crown  from  among  men  eminent  for  literary  or  scho- 
lastic acquirements  are  to  be  added  to  the  existing  governing  bodies. 

There  is  a  lesser  recommendation  which  as  one  of  general  applica- 
tion hardly  seems  so  wisely  conceived.  There  is  to  be  a  school 
council — consisting  of  the  head-master  and  his  staff.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  value — almost  the  necessity — of  frequent  conference  and 
consultation.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  practice  just  where  you 
would  expect  it — and,  perhaps,  not  to  l>e  just  where  one  would  not 
expect  it — but  because  Eton  displays  a  want  of  harmony  in  many 
points  between  the  head  and  the  hands,  and  often  between  the  hands 
relating  to  each  other,  were  but  an  awkward  reason  for  putting 
under  a  legal  ordinance,  which  by  its  very  terms  f  might  stimulate 

*  Eton  peculiarities  seem  to  have  directed  general  conclusions.  Eton,  from 
its  nuinbertt  and  other  causes^,  not  being  under  the  mind  and  will  of  one  h^d,  a> 
a  school  ought  to  Im?,  but  being  a  confederacy  of  schools,  under  many  and  often 
contiicting  head:*,  as  the  evidence  shows :  a  school  council  is  universally  pro- 
posed to  harmonise  thi^^  discordance.  The  collegiate  head — the  provost— over- 
riding the  scholastic  head — the  hea»l-ma<!ter  at  Eton,  a  reform  in  the  govern- 
ing iKxly  ift  prupose«l  for  all  schools,  to  check  or  interfere  with,  in  other  cases, 
the  head-ma.'<ter,— at  Eton  to  set  him  more  free.  Do  Rugby  or  Harrow  want 
either  nostrum  ? 

t  The  school  council  recommended  by  the  Commission,  recognises  the  place 
and  voice  ot  the  assistant-masters,  and  gives  power  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
governing  body,  whenever  a  majority  think  it  expedient. 
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if  not  invite  insubordination  and  discontent,  that  habitual  consul- 
tation, whose  very  virtue  and  excellence  is  its  spontaneous  confi- 
dence. 

These,  then,  on  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  subject — ^finance  or 
revenues  and  government,  are  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  likelj,  that  on  them  legislative  action  may 
ensue — at  least,  so  far  as  affects  the  governing  bodies — leaving,  per- 
haps, much  of  the  rest  as  inatructions  to  direct  them  ;  opinions, 
that  is,  of  the  Commissioners,  carrying  such  force  and  weight 
as  the  names  and  circumstances  involve.  But  this  question 
at  once  arises — why  should  such  direct  interference  and  desi- 
rable change  stop  with  these  nine  typical  examples  ?  The 
fact  of  their  being  types  will  not  insure  similar  institutions 
adopting  that  which  may  be  forced  on  themselves  ;  and  if  this  is 
'  true  at  all,  it  is  most  true  where  change  is  most  desirable.  It  is 
hard  to  say  why  some  schools  find  themselves  among  the  favoured 
nine  in  preference  to  others  in  the  country,  though,  doubtless, 
each  has  some  characteristic  feature  which  marks  it  off.  But  will 
not  all  collegiate,  possibly  all  endowed  schools,  which  pursue  the 
higher  classical  teaching,  be  the  better  of  what  is  good  for  the 
supreme  sisterhood  ?  Is  it  likely  that  they  alone  require  beneficial 
interference,  and  that  elsewhere  the  tenure  and  application  of  endow- 
ment is  so  satisfactory,  that  they  in  no  degree  obstruct  the  natural 
course  of  improvement ;  or  is  it  that  these  nine  examples  are  so 
typical,  that  all  the  rest  revolve  around  them  as  satellites,  and  must 
perforce  adapt  their  own  courses  to  the  central  attraction  of  these 
larger  luminaries.  What  was  done  with  regard  to  the  Oxford 
Commission,  would  seem  reasonable  here  too.  It  were  not  very 
difficult  to  catalogue  the  schools  in  the  country  to  whom  the  action  of 
the  Commission  would  apply — and  then  giving  the  Commission  an 
extended  lease,  let  it  leave  for  a  specified  time  such  schools  to  apply 
the  general  recommendations  for  their  improvement,  which  may  be 
agreed  upon,  and  on  its  expiration  let  it  find  a  new  scheme  for  them, 
if  they  have  not  found  one  for  themselves,  or  satisfied  the  Commis- 
sion that  things  are  very  well  as  they  are. 

But  after  all,  these  two  parts  of  the  question  are  but  means  to  an 
end.  It  is  according  as  they  have  not  advanced  best  that  end  that 
dissatisfaction  has  arisen,  and  inquiry  been  necessary  ;  it  is  in  the 
degree  that  they  will  promote  the  better  attainment  of  that  end, 
that  all  interference  and  change  will  be  justified.  That  end  is  the 
teaching  and  training  the  order  of  society  which  these  schools 
embrace — or  in  one  word,  the  higher  education  of  England. 

Now,  in  testing  this,  two  points  arise  for  consideration — 1.  As 
to  subject.     2.  As  to  mode. 

1.  Is  what  is  taught,  what  it  is  right  to  teach  ? 

2.  Is  the  method  of  teaching  it  the  best  ? 

The  first  would  embrace  all  the  points  which  belong  to  what  is 
called  the  subject-matter,  the  last,  all  the  machinery  of  education. 
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But  there  18  even  an  antecedent  question.     Is  ivhat  is  taught,  be  it 
right  or  wrong,  learnt  in  any  satisfactory  degree  ? 

The  Commissioners  own  this  distinction  between  what  is  taught 
and  what  is   learnt ;  and  so  sot  before  themselves    certain  tests, 
the  trial  of  results,  in  fact,  or  the  testimony  of  experiment.     The 
universities,  naturally,  would  be  the  witness  first  put  in  the  box, 
as  being  the  complement   ot    the  public-school   teaching,   and  the 
farther  and  highest  ordeal  of  a  large  proportion  of  public-school  boys. 
The  Commissioners  truly  say : — "  The  great   schools  have   always 
educated  ])rincipally  with  a  view  to  the  universities ;  the  path  of 
access  to  the  learned  professions  lies  through  the  universities ;  the 
work  done  at  school  tells  thoroughly  and  directly  on  the  examina- 
tions at  the  universities:  the  cleverest  and  most  diligent  boys,  for 
whom  the  system  of  study  has  been  chiefly  moulded,  have  gone  to 
the  universities  ;  all  the  masters  have  been  university  men."     And 
it  is  clear,  that  in  appealing  to  the  universities,  the  great  prizes  and 
distinctions  will  not  avail  as  proof.     Judging  by  th(?m  alone,  would 
bo  to  verify  the  adage, — "What  it  hits  is  history;    but  what  is 
missed  is  mystery."     The  staple  of  the  schools,  not  a  few  brilliant 
threads,  is  tlie  real  subject  of  inquiry,  and  that  must  be  sought  in 
the  mass  of  the  body  that  submits  to  a  test,  not  in  the  exceptional 
examples.     Every  school  has  a  sixth  form,  and  the  teaching  of  it  is 
presumedly  an  advanceil  teaching ;  and  though  you  cannot  make 
butter  without  cream,  and  cream  must  rise  from  and  be  supplied  by 
the  milk,  still  the  milk  may  not  be  as  rich  as  it  ought  to  be,  nor 
yield  as  much  cream,  though  it  yield  some.    I  was  at  one  of  these 
public  schools  which  it  Avas  the  fashion  at  the  universities  to  think 
was  all   licad  and  no  body, — ail  cream  and  no   milk,  in  fact.     I 
remember  wIkmi  a  boy,  still  at  school,  went  up  at  the  invitation  of  an 
older  schoolfellow,  resident  in  the  university  at  the  time,  to  compete 
for  the  highest  cljissical  honour  at  Oxford;  as  the  examination,  at 
least,  would   bo  a  beneficial   experience  to  him — and  beating  his 
friend,  and  many  much  older  men — :got  the  university  scholarship, 
and  returned  again  to  school  :  it  was  held  to  bo  proved  to  demon- 
stration, that  the  sixth  form  of  that  school  was  specially  and  exclu- 
sively  trained   for   academical   success ;    and   so    that   such    event 
proved  nothing  as  to  the  state  of  the  general  body.     The  Commis- 
sioners then  rightly  looked  farther  than  the  honour  and  prize  lists; 
though  they  arc  not,  of  course,  as  tests,  confined  to  the  forms  from 
which  they  are  usually  drawn.    A  school  which  has  continuously  a 
successful  head  class  will  have  a  sound  body. 

The  academic  result,  as  proved  by  the  Commissioners,  is  as  follows: 
Of  tho  nine  schools  taken  together,  about  one-third  of  those  who 
leave  the  schools  go  to  the  universities ;  and  at  Oxford  about  one- 
third,  and  at  Cambridge  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  under- 
graduates are  drawn  from  these  schools  ;  and  of  these  nearly  three- 
(juarters  are  from  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby. 

Now,  there  are  two  evidences  which  may  be  appealed  to  in  the 
university,  as  to  the  condition  of  its  public-school  members. 
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There  is  the  university  evidence,  and  the  college  evidence.  The 
public  examinations,  i.  6.,  honour  or  mere  pass  examinations,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  separate  colleges  ;  and  this 
last  will  vary  in  importance  according  to  the  prominence  of  the 
college  which  furnishes  it.  The  college  test  is  higher  or  lower  than 
the  university  test,  for  the  general  body  of  its  members,  according 
as  its  membership  is  or  is  not  in  much  request. 

Of  the  university  test,  we  may  take  as  specimens  the  largest  and 
smallest  of  the  nine  public  schools  under  review,  which  supply 
members  to  the  university  least  shackled  by  foundation-conditions — 
Eton  and  Shrewsbury. 

Eton,  during  ten  years  preceding  1861,  seems  to  have  supplied 
about  600  or  700  members  to  the  universities,  and  have  carried  off 
upwards  of  100  of  the  highest  distinctions.  Shrewsbury,  supplying 
in  the  twenty  years  somewhat  upwards  of  200  members,  carried  off 
also  upwards  of  100  of  the  highest  university  prizes  and  honours. 
College  prizes  and  honours,  as  scholarships  and  fellowships,  are  not 
reckoned  herein,  and  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  in  either  example 
the  same  men  carried  off  sometimes  different  honours. 

Of  Harrow,  the  result  as  to  university  distinctions  is  much  the 
same  as  that  from  Eton  ;  whilst  of  Rugby,  the  Commissioners  in  a 
note  on  their  report  say : — "  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  an  approxi- 
mation to  truth,  that  of  all  the  men  whom  llugby  had  sent  to  Oxford 
in  the  last  ten ^y ears,  about  one  in  four  had  gained  some  open  scho- 
larship ;  one  in  five  had  taken  a  first  class  in  Moderations ;  one  iu 
nine  has  taken  a  first  class  in  the  Final  Schools  ;  one  iu  sixty  has 
gained  the  Hertford  Scholarship ;  one  in  ninety  the  Ireland  ;  one  in 
ninety-five  has  carried  off  the  Latin  and  Historical  Essays  ;  one  iu 
190  the  English  Verse.  Not  one  had  followed  Arnold's  example  in 
carrying  oft*  the  chancellor's  prize  for  the  best  English  Essay."  A 
most  marvellous  mistake  as  to  the  university  distinctions  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,*  considering  with  how  intimate  and  attached  a 
Land  the  Rugby  report  seems  to  be  composed. 

The  college  testimony  would  of  course  support  the  university  in 
this  particular.  Public  school  men  carry  off  generally  their  chief 
distinctions.     So  fur  as  to  honour-men. 

As  to  pass-men  or  non-candidates  for  honours — t.r.  the  staple  of 
the  schools — the  testimony  academic  and  collegiate  conspire  also, 
but  quite  in  an  opposite  conclusion.  Colleges  dare  not  make  their 
entrance  examinations  as  high  as  they  should  like,  because  it  would 
exclude  their  inmates.  The  university  cannot  make  its  examinations 
necessai-y  to  a  degree,  what  it  conceives  to  be  right  and  desirable, 
because  of  the  amount  of  failure  it  would  entail.  And  this,  be  it 
observed,  not  because  those  examinations  are  in  new  subject-matter, 
or  the  same  variously  pursued.  With  the  greatest  obsequiousness 
towards  the  ordinary  public  school  course,  the  testimony  of  college 


*  He  gahied  the  EugliaU  Essay  in  18i0. 
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tutors  and  other  authorities  is  almost  with  one  mouth,  that  there  ii 
no  general  respectable  attainment  among  the  mass  of  boja  from 
public  schools  of  that  which  public  schools  profess  to  teach,  and 
that  so  the  academic  course  is  degraded  into  a  groyelling  pursuit 
still  of  mere  school  instruction. 

Hence  on  these  two  branches  of  evidence  the  Commissioners  con- 
clude that  the  pu])lic  schools  send  out  ''the  ablest  scholars,^  and 
also,  "  the  idlest  and  most  ignorant  men."  But  they  have  two  other 
witnesses,  whose  results  wo  may  as  well  summarily  give, — Sandhurst 
and  Woolwich.  Of  122  candidates  in  three  years  for  'direct  com- 
missions, 102  succeeded  and  twenty  failed — a  proportion  much  below 
the  average.  Of  ninety-six  who  passed  their  first  examination, 
thirty-eight  came  straight  from  school,  fifty-eight  had  been  specially 
taught  elsewhere  after  leaving  school. 

Of  twenty- three  candidates  for  Sandhurst  during  the  same  period, 
eighteen  succeeded,  of  whom  eleven  came  straight  from  school. 

The  examination  for  direct  commissions  is  simple  and  easy, 
and  was  framed  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  head-masters  of  public 
schools. 

In  1862  the  Woolwich  examination  seems  to  have  been  altered 
because  of  its  damaging  effect  on  public  school  candidates — being 
made  easier  for  men  •*  who  had  not  received  special  training  ;  "  but 
in  the  three  yeara  previous,  out  of  eighty-four  candidates  thirty-five 
passed  anil  forty-nine  failed  ;  and  of  the  whole  eighty-four  only  two 
went  direct  from  school. 

On  these  results  very  grave  questions  arise.  If  a  body  does  not 
grow  or  thrive  as  it  ought,  it  must  be  either  because  the  food  is  not 
right  of  its  kind,  or  not  good  of  its  kind  if  right,  or  enough  of  it  is 
not  jriven  if  both  good  and  right  ;  or  if  kind,  quantity,  and  quality 
are  all  fit  and  proper,  because  the  digesting  and  assimilating  organs 
are  not  heallhy.  The  Commissioners,  as  we  shall  see  in  their 
reoommenrlations.  seem  to  think  there  is  something  to  be  corrected 
on  most  or  all  of  these  points  ;  though  idleness,  or  idle-mind edness, 
being  the  root  of  the  evil,  would  seem  rather  to  indicate  the  last  as 
most  responsible  for  the  disorder. 

This  is  their  general  conclusion  : — 

'*  That  boys  who  have  capacity  and  industry  enough  for  distinc- 
tion, are  on  the  whole  well  taught  in  the  articles  of  classical  scholar- 
ship at  the  public  schools  ;  but  they  occasionally  show  a  want  of 
accuracy  in  elementary  knowledge,  either  from  not  having  been 
well  grounded,  or  from  having  been  suffered  to  forget  what  they 
havi!  learnt.  That  the  average  of  classical  knowledge  among  young 
men  leaving  school  for  ct»llege  is  low.  That  in  arithmetic  andinathe- 
matics,  in  general  information  and  English,  the  average  is  lower 
still,  but  improving.  That  of  the  time  spent  at  school  by  the  gen- 
erality of  boys,  much  is  absolutely  thrown  away  as  regards  intellec- 
tual progress,  either  from  iueilectual  teaching  of  subjects  in  which 
they  cannot  advance,  or  from  idleness,  or  from  a  combination  of  these 
causes.     That  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics  the  p.ublic  schools  are 
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specially  defective  ;  and  that  this  defect  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  boys." 

Here  we  cannot  but  regret  the  want  #f  the  examination-test  of  each 
school  proposed  by  the  Commissioners.  Perhaps  they  would  have 
discovered,  allowing  for  that  residuum  of  incorrigibles  or  incurables 
which  will  be  found  in  all  efforts,  philanthropic  or  intellectual,  without, 
in  reason,  essentially  affecting  them,  that  some  of  these  schools  were 
entirely,  or  very  nearly  entirely,  free  from  all  adverse  conclusions  on 
the  points  noted  above — except  in  some  degree  that  vexed  and  anxious 
one  about  the  kind  of  food  to  be  supplied  to  the  intellectual  appetite  : 
and  even  perhaps  it  would  have  been  found  there  was  less  of  pos- 
sible objection  even  on  this  head,  just  in  proportion  as  the  other 
points  were  satisfactory.  In  itself  a  valuable  evidence  on  this 
anxious  topic.  As  it  is,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  more  damag- 
ing conclusions  are  especially  supported  by  that  school  whose  mem 
bers  and  position,  as  well  as  its  suspected  or  ascertained  results, 
would  have  claimed,  and  did  perhaps  particularly  occasion,  the  whole 
inquiry. 

What,  then,  is  responsible  for  the  idleness  or  idle-mindedness — 
the  doing  little  or  nothing— either  actually  or  in  effect  ?  The 
universities  throw  their  responsibility  back  on  the  schools  ;  the 
schools,  on  the  homes  or  parents  ;  and  so  practically  the  Commission 
takes  up  the  remedy  at  the  point  to  which  the  evil  has  been  tracked. 
What,  then,  will  stimulate  the  parent  class  ?  The  power,  they  think, 
to  refuse  admission  at  all  unless  a  certain  standard  is  previously 
attained  in  classical  and  arithmetical  knowledge,  and  in  some  modem 
language,  in  addition  to  which  one  commissioner  most  ingeniously 
and  elaborately  argues  for  natural  science,  as  a  preliminary  element ; 
and  then  the  power  also  to  return  a  boy  during  his  school  course  on 
his  parents'  hands,  unless  his  progress  in  the  school  keeps  pace  with 
his  advance  in  years.  The  trial  by  results  and  the  grouping  by  age 
being  necessary  elements  in  a  sound  school  theory  in  the  opinion, 
seemingly,  of  the  Commissioners  I  Excellent  provisions  doubtless  if 
you  could  insure  their  fair  and  equal  application!  A  necessary  con- 
dition of  such  a  result  would  be  the  initial  and  other  examinations 
being  conducted  by  independent  examiners,  agreeing  on,  and  faith- 
fully maintaining,  a  common  standard.  Else,  though  no  one  would 
charge  our  largest  public  schools  in  any  sense  with  being  commer- 
cial ventures,  where  the  object  is  the  largest  returns  at  the  least  cost, 
it  is  hard  to  expect  that  any  school  not  pressed  by  public  demand, 
will  run  the  risk  of  empty  benches  for  the  sake  of  its  own  educa- 
tional relief.  Schools,  like  colleges,  would  carry  this  out  just  in 
proportion  as  it  really  relieved  itself  by  so  doing,  without  at  all 
endangering  its  numerical  success.  Rugby,  of  course,  like  Balliol 
College,  which  it  has  so  fed,  could  more  than  afford  to  adopt  the 
recommendation,  whilst  on  others  it  would  not  only  not  be  a  relief, 
it  would  be  positively  penal.  If,  however,  the  recommendation  and 
wlikt  is  said  in  its  behalf,  makes  only  the  parent  class  have  more 
comprehension  of  the  end,  and  more  anxiety  about  the  means  of 
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the  education  of  their  children,  great  good  wMl  have  been  done.  We 
complain  bitterly  of  the  home  hindrances  to  our  lower  education, 
whilst  the  higher  homes,  it  would  appear  from  the  Report,  are  any- 
thing but  as  auxiliary  as  they  should  be. 

The  practical  difficulty  would  be — though  it  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  expected  that  flourishinc;  public  schools  will  much  consider  it-^ 
where  are  to  be  receptacles  for  the  very  backward  ?  where  are 
the  incorrigibles  and  incurables  to  go  to  ?  Eton  has  a  lower 
school,  so  has  l^larlborough,  the  best  modern  public  school,  as  a 
branch  of  itself.  Might  not  some  penalties  in  the  way  of  increased 
pay  be  attached  to  the  greater  care  and  more  individual  teaching 
required  of  boys  in  them,  and  each  large  establishment  have  such  a 
refuge  in  its  own  preparatory  school,  the  degradation  and  expense  of 
which  might  tell  on  the  parents  and  private  preliminary  teachers.* 

But  ^'ineffectual  teaching"  is  glanced  at  as  conspiring  with  idl^ 
ness  in  producing  the  low  average  of  knowledge. 

In  the  recommendations  we  have  not  much  direct  proposiUoa 
remedial  of  this.  Such  as  are  indicated,  are  variety  of  subjecta^ 
greater  simplicity  in  the  class  arrangement,  and  merit — not  mere  age 
or  standing — as  the  ground  of  promotion.  Passing  by  for  a  moment 
the  question  of  the  subject-matter  taught,  surely  what  is  wanted  is 
reality  and  recognised  value  in  the  school  work. 

Praise  and  blame  are  the  incentives  to  exertion  in  young  natures; 
to  succeed  through  effort,  or  to  fail  through  want  of  it,  to  be  con- 
scious through  a  known  and  obvious  result  that  industry  in  school 
work  secures  approbation  and  success,  and  that  idleness  insures 
defeat  and  disgrace,  would  secure  to  a  school  system  its  surest  stimu- 
knts.     These  are  the  tonics  the  digestive  organs  need. 

Multiplication  of  objects  under  the  fancied  attractiveness  of  some, 
may  only  pass  the  idleness  on  to  a  less  worthy  educational  subject. 
Work  for  its  own  sake  is  not  to  be  expected.  Parental  approbation  as 
a  motive,  implies  in  the  parent  a  discrimination  and  judgment  in  the 
matter  which  are  declared  to  be  wanting.  Increase  of  prizes  within  a 
school  can  but  have  a  partial  application  ;  but  if  school  work  in  every 
part  be  made  a  reality,  and  lessons,  whatever  the  subject,  to  influence 
progress,  by  a  strict  record  of  the  way  they  are  done  ;.  and  by,  say,  a 
monthly  arrangement  of  the  classes,  according  to  the  noted  result  of 
the  lessons,  with  periodical  examinations  (I  should  say  at  the  beginning, 
though  the  Commissioners  seem  to  prefer  the  end  of  a  half-year) 
confirming  or  correcting  this  subordinate  method  of  constant  compe- 
tition ;  then,  the  stimulus  would  be  always  on — boys  and  parents 
would  believe  in  the  aim  and  end  of  the  school,  and  the  means  taken 
for  pursuing  them.  The  two  values  of  early  education — the  value 
as  to  knowledge,  and  the  value  as  to  discipline,  would  concurrently 
and  surely  proceed,  and  activity  be  infused  even  into  the  masses  of  a 
school. 

*  At  Shrewsbory,  fh>m  the  first,  such  a  school  seems  to  have  been  oonsiltaltl 
under  the  title  of  **  Accidence  School."    See  Ashton's  Ordinances. 
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This  branch  of  the  subject  properly  involves  much  detailed  con- 
sideration— especially  into  the  numbers  and  classification  of  a  school 
— ^but  I  must  not  be  tempted,  but  pass  to  what  with  many  is  the  one 
absorbing  point  of  interest,  viz.,  the  subject-matter  of  instruction, 
whether,  in  fact,  Latin  and  Greek  literature  is  to  be  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  higher  education ;  and  if  not,  What,  and  in  what  propor- 
tion, other  subjects  are  to  be  admitted  ? 

And  first  of  all  let  us  clear  some  exaggerated  regard  on  either  side, 
which  of^en  seems  to  attach  to  combatants  in  this  direct  issue  betwecu 
progress  and  tradition.  Of  the  two  values  just  now  mentioned, 
which  belong  to  instruction — the  value  of  it  as  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
and  the  value  of  it  as  a  matter  of  discipline — words  are  oflcn  used 
as  if  all  of  the  last  were  with  classical  literature,  and  all  of  the  fonner 
with  the  modern  claimants.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  classics  referred 
to  as  ^'  mental  dumb-bells,"  or  ''  intellectual  gymnastics  ;"  whilst 
modern  literature  and  science  are  spokea  of  as  simply  so  many  shafts 
into  mines  of  rich  ore,  certain  to  be  the  channels  of  great  and  increas- 
ing wealth  ;  whereas,  of  course,  the  truth  is,  that  besides  being  instru- 
ments of  mental  training,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  as  the 
most  perfect  organs  of  human  intelligence,  have  an  indispensable 
value  in  opening  out  to  us  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  beauty 
they  contain,  as  well  as  in  being  the  keys  to  much  of  the  thought  of 
modm*n  times  which  they  have  formed ;  whilst  the  non-classical  or 
modern  subjects,  have,  of  course,  also  much  disciplinary  result  in 
the  process  of  learning,  besides  the  greater  interest  that  attaches  to 
living  over  dead  phenomena. 

I  wish  I  could  transcribe  the  words  of  the  Commissioners  at  length 
on  the  position  and  value  of  the  classical  languages ;  on  every  point 
it  would  have  been  more  gratifying  to  have  quoted  simply  what 
there  is  found  as  being  the  best  that  could  be  said,  but  on  none  are 
its  words  so  clear,  comprehensive,  and  forcible  as  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject ;  but  for  the  purpose  I  have  before  me,  I  must  content 
myself  with  first  stating  what  seems  to  be  the  public  mind  on  the 
matter,  so  far  as  there  is  any  ;  then  what  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mission is,  and  on  what  it  rests ;  and  then,  finally,  what  means  or  oppor- 
tunities there  may  be,  active  or  prospective,  towards  a  likely  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  public  mind,  like  the  question  itself,  is  in  a  tran- 
sition state :  on  the  one  hand,  tradition  is  asserting  the  prerogative 
of  possession  and  experience;  on  the  other,  progress  is  assaulting  this 
supremacy,  and  unsettling  the  allegiance  it  has  maintained,  through 
many  decided  incursions  on  its  domain.  The  classics  have  been  the 
means  of  teaching  and  training  great  men  and  characters  in  prac- 
tical aptitude,  taste,  and  intelligence,  whilst  the  growth  of  modem 
literature  and  languages,  and  the  birth  and  progress  of  modern 
science  are  indisputable  facts ;  the  one  pleads  against  unreasonable 
change,  the  other  for  some  needful  amendment.  But  though  unset- 
tled, the  index  of  the  public  mind  inclines  decidedly  towards  the 
proved  and  prescriptive.  It  must  be  so  ;  there  is  yet  a  general  igno- 
rance of  and  therefore  indifference  to  modern  subjects  comparatively, 
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the  means  of  instruction  are  deficient,  and  this  helps  the  indifference 
from  which,  perhaps,  it  proceeds ;  still,  spite  of  this,  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  modern  languages,  and  leading  laws  of  nature,  woold 
be  admitted,  perhaps,  if  the  point  were  urged  closely,  to  be  at  least 
desirable  elements  in  a  system  of  instruction,  if  they  could  be  worked 
in  subordinately  or  coincidently  with  the  established  elements. 
And  this,  as  a  presumed  state  of  the  public  mind,  is  proved  to  be  so, 
by  the  reflection  it  finds  in  the  institutions  which,  as  being  modem, 
would  be  most  likely,  if  not  sure,  to  wait  on  its  will. 

Marlborough,  Clieltenham,  and  Wellington  colleges  are  in  advance 
of  the  old  public  i^chools  in  the  admission  of  the  modern  subjects, 
whilst  in  tlie  old  public  schools  the  admission  is  found  inversely  to 
the  maintenance  of  tradition,  and  the  closeness  of  their  attachment  to 
the  past  ;  but  still  in  none  can  it  be  said  that  the  question  has  been 
satisfactorily  worked  out.  The  relative  place  of  these  modem  sub- 
jects, and  their  harmony  and  influence  in  a  regular  school  system, 
have  yet  to  be  settled,  though  all  schools  in  their  degree  are  admitting 
the  claim,  by  furnishing  some  evidence  towards  the  experiment. 

As  previous  points  to  be  settled,  and  very  worthy  of  consideration 
here,  did  time  allow  me  to  do  more  than  indicate  them,  are  those 
necessaiily  involved  in  this  contest  between  ancient  and  modem 
subjects,  such  as — 

1.  The  comparative  value,  as  elements  of  education,  between  the 
fixed  and  determinate,  and  the  fluctuating  and  progressive. 

2.  The  quantity  of  subject-matter  possible,  or  at  least  advisable,  to 
which  generally  to  address  the  young  mind. 

3.  The  possible  aiTangeinent  of  them  practically  in  a  school 
system. 

4.  The  faculties  to  which  the  various  subject-matter  appeals,  and 
the  period  of  life  when  it  is  wise  and  well  to  stimulate  such  faculty. 

I  cannot  pursue  these,  intimately  connected  with  a  philosophic 
regard  of  the  point  though  they  be,  but  must  pass  on. 

Now  the  position  of  the  Commission  is  a  good  deal  a-head 
of  public  opinion,  and  to  the  generality  of  school  experiment, 
and,  strangely  enough,  even  of  the  modern  or  scientific  testimony 
they  have  collected  ;  for  scientific  men  who  have  spoken  on  the 
point  hardly  seem  to  dare,  as  the  Commissioners  would,  to  make 
natural  science  compulsory,  and  assign  to  it  2-20ths  of  the  teaching 
time.  One  is  almost  led  to  think  that,  quite  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, they  have  outrun  general  expectation,  through  that  anxiety  to 
be  fair  towards  i)arties  in  the  suit,  towards  whom  they  might  be  held 
to  have  anything  but  a  predilection;  for  though  Mr.  Faraday  does  say, 
**  The  first  thing  is  to  give  scientific  teaching  an  assured  and  honoured 
])lace  in  education,"  both  he  and  Sir  J.  Herschel,  and  Professor 
Owen,  iin^  all  against  much  or  advanced  teaching  of  mathematics  or 
science,  and  need  hardly  be  even  objects  of  anxiety  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  any  designs  of  "organic  rashness." 

The  Commissioners  decide  for  one  educational  basis,  and  that  the 
classical,  but  admit  modern  elements  into  auxiliary  position.     They 
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take  twenty  hours  as  the  period  of  teaching  weekly,  besides  as  many 
more  spent  outside  the  school  in  learning,  and  their  estimate  of  the 
value  they  put  on  the  various  subjects,  will  be  clearly  gathered  from 
the  time  out  of  this  they  allot  to  them  : — 

I.  Classics,  with  History  or  Divinity    11 

II.  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 2 

III.  French  or  German 3 

IV.  Natural  Science 2 

V.  Music  or  Drawing 2 

20 

Thus  would  the  Commissioners  re-model  the  end  for  which  school 
endowments  exist,  and  school  machinery  operates. 

The  few  stray  exotic  or  indigenous  flowers,  which,  with  more  per- 
mbsion  than  recognition,  had  strayed  into  the  school  garden,  they 
take  up  and  make  part  of  the  cultivated  produce.  The  old  root  is 
still  to  be  maintained  as  the  radical  producer  and  product ;  but  these 
novelties  are  to  be  grafled  in.  Through  classical  literature  mainly 
atill  the  sap  is  to  flow,  but  it  may  quicken  these  modern  growths, 
which  thereby  may  more  adorn  the  flourishing  though  ancient  stock 
on  which  they  are  to  germinate. 

The  Commissioners  see  clearly  that  whatever  is  to  be  well  taught 
must  be  systematically  recognised,  the  subject  essentially  worked 
into  the  school  system,  and  the  teachers  fully  recognised  on  the 
fichool  stafi*;  though  perhaps  the  difliculty  of  arranging  and  working 
in  the  various  subjects  in  a  school  course  is  not  sufficiently  re- 
cognised by  them.  To  stimulate  each  part,  and  harmonise  the 
whole,  as  a  whole,  may  be  a  point  of  detail,  but  is  so  important, 
that  if  it  were  impossible,  any  mere  theory  would  fall  before  it ; 
and,  therefore,  some  consideration  of  its  possibility  or  otherwise 
would  have  been  as  well. 

Bifurcation,  aud  modern  within  classical  schools,  are  known  to  be 
unsatisfactory  so  far  as  they  break  in  upon  that  unity  of  idea  and 
singleness  of  direction,  which  are  so  essential  for  success.  To  give 
then  the  new  subjects  that  vital  force  through  direct  and  full  recog- 
nition, and  yet  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  school  system,  might 
have  claimed  a  more  practical  regard. 

The  first,  the  full  recognition  of  the  subjects  taught,  is  only  to  be 
^ned  by  a  separate  classification  for  each  subject.  The  second,  the 
integrity  of  the  school  system,  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  school 
classification  as  distinct  from  a  subject-classification.  Boys  must 
be  taught  according  to  their  attainment  in  each  subject,  aud  in  a  class 
suited  to  that  attainment^  but  their  place  in  the  school  must  depend 
on  the  result  of  the  whole ;  the  minimum  or  low  standard  in  French, 
say,  thus  detracting  from  the  maximum  of  classics. 

If  the  teaching  generally  went  with  the  place  in  the  school,  each 
subject  might,  as  to  the  teaching  of  it,  be  injured. 

z  2 
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Therefore  each  subjoct  must  have  its  own  recognised  place,  and 
separate  classification. 

The  place  in  the  school  on  the  whole  should  influence  all  that  tnut 
and  authority  which  place  in  the  school  ordinarily  carries,  and  be 
the  guide  to  the  allotment  of  general  prizes,  like  scholarships  or 
exhibitions,  while  the  separate  subjects  might  have  their  own  special 
prizes  besides.  These  remarks  may  point  out  the  importance  of  % 
practical  regard  of  this  question,  as  almost  taking  precedence  of  the 
mere  educational  theory. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  value  of  this  turns  much  more  on 
the  educational  theory  it  advances,  than  on  the  mere  question  of  details. 
The  question  that  presses  is.  How  far  is  such  theory  right  and  true? 
and  if  »$o,  What  arc  the  probabilities  of  its  efficient  attainment? 
Perhaps  the  answer  to  both  would  be  best  found  in  the  bearing  and 
demand  of  the  most  enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
the  type  of  the  highest  existing  educational  scheme.  I  myself  should 
be  inclined  to  rest  it  on  the  latter,  both  as  the  most  likely  and  also  the 
most  fitting  index  of  the  conclusion  required.  The  universities  are, 
or  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  regulators  of  the  higher  school  educa- 
tion ;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  if  the  subtle  reflex  action  existing 
between  themselves  and  the  bodies  whence  they  mainly  draw  their 
supplies,  has  got  to  act  disproportionately,  the  lower  more  influencing 
than  influenced  by  the  presumably  more  advanced,  it  were  well  to 
rectify  the  anomaly.  The  Commissioners  do  not  spare  the  home 
influences ;  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  indolence  traced  there,  are  to 
receive,  if  pos«^ible,  a  prompt  and  direct  coiTcction.  Why  should 
such  correction  stop  there  ?  If  a  school  had  better  reject  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  it  because  of  home  neglect,  surely  the  university 
with  much  more  reason  should  reject  its  c&ndidates  if  imperfectly 
prepared  by  the  schools.  An  university  matriculation  examination 
is  a  necessary  complement  of  a  school  entrance  examination.  On  the 
face  of  it  it  is  much  mure  feasible  and  just.  We  shall  not  get  over 
this  stile,  except,  according  to  our  old  nursery  myth,  all  the  influences 
o[)eratc  upwards  ;  sequentiiilly,  the  water  must  not  only  quench  the 
fire,  but  the  fire  burn  the  stick,  the  stick  beat  the  dog,  or  ever  the 
stile  will  be  got  over.  In  proportion  as  this  juster  theory  of  the 
relation  between  the  universities  and  schools,  has  become  in  fact 
reversed,  is  the  necessity  for  its  repair. 

Let  me  adduce  a  few  records  of  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards  that 
relation  in  fact. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  University  Commission,  issued  in  1852, 
wc  find  the  following  passages  (when  speaking  of  that  matriculation 
examination,  to  which  I  have  just  referred). 

**  The  general  cliaractcr  of  the  college  lectures  is  lowered  by  being 
such  as  would  suit  schoolboys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  or  else  a  large 
portion  of  the  students  cannot  profit  by  them,  by  being  too  back- 
ward  You    never  can    fiud  examiners  who  will  publicly 

reject   one-half  or  one-third  of  the  candidates,  which   they  would 
be  forced  to  do,  if  they  required  such  a  proficiency  as  ought  to  be 
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required  of  anyone  who  had  studied  three  years  at  a  real  university. 
Therefore  they  lower  the  standard  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  have 

entered  unprepared They  (the  school)  would  then  become 

what  a  school  ought  to  be,  and  the  university  instead  of  being  a  school 
(and  a  very  poor  one),  become  a  real  university." 

From  this  we  gather,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  eminent  men  who 
drew  up  that  Report,  the  university  ought  to  set  the  educational 
type  to  the  schools,  but  per  contra,  by  that  inevitable  law  in  these 
matters,  which  makes  always  the  standard  gravitate  towards  its 
lowest  possibility,  the  standard  of  the  university  is  dragged  down  to 
the  minimum  of  the  schools. 

Hear  now  a  few  words  from  this  School  Report.  After  quoting  a 
striking  evidence  which  declares  how  the  schools  are  responsible  for 
a  good  many  of  the  men  who  fail  through  ignorance  even  to  pass  to 
a  degree,  or  fall  short  through  indolence  of  honourable  distinction. 
They  proceed  to  say  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  misapprehend  the  effect  which  this  state  of 
things  produces,  and  must  produce  on  the  studies  of  universities. 
It  follows  that  school  education  with  a  great  mass  of  men,  and 
that  education,  one  which  barely  enables  them  at  last  to  construe  a 
Latin  and  Greek  book,  chosen  by  themselves,  to  master  three  books  of 
Euclid,  and  solve  a  problem  in  quadratic  equations,  is  prolpnged  to  the 

age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one To  give  such  instruction  as  this 

is  not  the  proper  business  of  a  university.     The  whole  course  suffers 

both  in  depth  and  width A  few  years  ago,  the  university  (of 

Oxford)  had  to  make  its  course  commence  with  more  elementary 
teaching,  and  to  insist  on  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  a  more 
precise  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  grammar.  Tutors  felt 
that  it  was  degrading  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  university  to 
descend  to  such  preliminary  instruction,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
compelled  them." 

Not  to  multiply  testimony,  we  have  here  also  direct  reference  to  a 
due  university  type  or  standard,  and  its  frustration  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  standard.  And  the  remedy  for  this  is  a  more 
independent  action  by  the  universities,  which  will  then  have  an  ele- 
vating influence  on  the  schools,  between  whom  and  themselves  there 
is  such  close  intercommunion. 

The  university  (I  speak  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  but  I  believe 
the  same  thing  appertains  to  Cambridge  in  some  degree)  is  in  an 
unsettled  state  as  to  its  educational  system,  owing  to  changes  recently 
introduced,  but  certainly  not  matured.  The  introduction  of  a  strict 
matriculation  or  entrance  examination,  would  seem  more  decidedly  and 
justly  called  for,  than  that  on  admission  tx)  schools  recommended  by  the 
School  Commissioners.  But  this  would  affect  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment, and  not  the  kind  of  subjects  studied,  and  this  as  well  the 
university  ought  indirectly  to  prescribe.  Nor  are  evidences  wanting 
in' which  way,  at  least,  the  thought  of  the  university  is  travelling, 
however  slowly  ;  and  it  certainly  supports  the  conclusions  of  the  Cora- 
mission.     There  would   seem  a  growing   opinion  towards,  at  least. 
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that  T?hich  I  myself  have  long  entertained  very  forcibly,  that  over  and 
above  the  matriculation  examination  becoming  a  h€mafide  academic, 
and  not  a  mere  collegiate,  test  of  one  fixed  ascertained  standard,  the 
other  examinations,  also,  with  the  whole  cycle  of  teaching,  should  be 
recast ;  that  the  Responsions,  or  **  little  go" — the  first  academic  cxami> 
nation,  as  things  now  are — should  be  superseded  by  this  matriculation 
examination  ;  and  that  what  is  now  called  Moderations,  or  the  second 
academic  examination — an  intermediate  examination  at  about  the 
second  year  of  re:?idence — should  take  the  place,  so  far  as  being 
exclusively  classical,  of  the  old  final  examination,  it  being  for  that 
purpose  raised  somewhat  in  character  and  enlarged  in  subject,  com- 
pared to  what  it  now  is ;  and  that  then,  after  that  is  passed,  that  there 
should  be  more  roads  than  one  or  two,  down  which  a  man  might 
proceed  freely  to  his  final  examination,  as  a  passport  to  his  first 
degree.  Classics  should  be  one,  of  course,  but  not  the  exclusive 
pathway.  Mathematics,  thcolojjy,  physical  science,  law,  and  modern 
history,  should  no  less  be  rccogni!!^ed,  and  a  man  who  had  passed  the 
Moderations,  should  thereby  pass  out  of  protected  classicism,  and 
might  adopt  and  pursue  any  one  or  more  of  these  other  branches 
of  study,  with  the  direct  countenance  and  encouragement  of  the 
university  for  so  doing. 

Now  it  will  be  plain  at  once  that  such  a  scheme  conspires  veir 
much  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners,  and  assuming  their 
rectitude,  would  be  their  cfHcient  aid.  But  it  is  not  merely  on  that 
account  that  I  sketch  it  ;  1  want  the  universities  to  vindicate  their  pro- 
per influence  in  the  work  of  education.  There  are  the  schools  to  be 
raised,  their  action  on  themselves  to  be  corrected,  and  public  opinion 
to  be  informed.  Tradition  alone  is  insufficient ;  there  is  a  new  to  be 
welcomed,  as  well  as  an  old  to  be  honoured.  Popular  opinion  maj 
be  necessary  to  float  into  a  general  circulation  and  adoption  ideas  or 
conclusion^^,  but  it  cannot  rise  higher  than  itself ;  it  is,  of  course, 
more  reflective  thnn  originative,  representing  the  circumstances  which 
may  arise,  but  hardly  itself  elevating  them.  It  may,  as  has  been 
said,  block  the  wheels  of  progress  from  running  backward,  but  it  does 
little  to  advance  thein  on.  At  all  events,  in  what  concerns  the  intel- 
lectual, as  the  moral  and  spiritual,  condition  of  a  community,  an  insti- 
tution which  can,  in  the  highest  degree,  prescribe  and  cherish  a 
movement  upwards,  is  of  special  value,  if  not  of  prime  necessity. 

Of  course  no  institution  can  represent  or  ])ropagate  any  truth  which 
is  too  new  or  too  high  for  existing  circumstances  ;  yet  some  place  or 
body  there  should  be,  with  higher  aims  and  clearer  visions  than  is 
represented  by  the  circumstanccsof  the  time,  which  either  by  reference 
to  tradition  or  pr(>gress,  as  may  be  required,  may  check  or  stimulate — 
be,  in  fact,  the  centripetal  or  centrifugal^ force,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  ordered  and  harmonious  movement  of  the  bodies  they  influence. 
And  within  our  universities  men  there  are  for  this  work,  on  the  pro- 
gressive side,  just  as  the  whole  genius  and  history  of  the  institutions 
themselves  indicate  them  as  the  homes  of  the  traditional.  Gifled 
and  highly  educated  men  there  are,  of  great  working  power,  as  well 
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as  independence  of  thought,  secure  in  their  circumstances,  combining 
the  highest  facts  of  human  experience,  with  the  highest  modes  of 
human  culture  and  opportunities  of  position  ;  and  gradually,  no  doubt, 
acting  within  their  sphere,  these  will  generate  that  temperature  even 
beyond  their  sphere,  under  which  all  icy  obstructions  will  gradually 
melt  away ;  and  to  that  influence  I  think  the  process  must  mainly 
belefl. 

But  this  is  taken  beyond  the  range  of  mere  probability.  Within 
our  experience  the  universities  liave  addressed  themselves,  voluntarily 
and  of  their  own  mere  motion,  to  this  very  work  of  sketching  a  type 
and  fixing  a  standard  of  education,  and  though  not  exactly  for  those 
under  their  own  care  and  culture  yet  for  those  next  door,  and  many 
of  whom  thereby  arc  induced  to  become  their  actual  alumni. 

And  what  scheme  of  education,  as  to  subjects  taught,  do  we  find 
in  these  so-called  local  university  examinations ;  originated,  mind, 
within  the  university  ?  Afler  a  preliminary  or  necessary  examination 
in  English  grammar,  composition,  and  history,  with  arithmetic  and 
geography,  the  candidates  choose  out  of  classics,  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  physics,  drawing,  and  music,  in  one  or  more  of  which 
every  candidate  must  satisfy  the  examiners ;  the  examination  being 
conducted  in  all  its  details  by  the  university  itself. 

And  if  thus  it  is  to  be  to  the  academic,  rather  than  to  the  scholastic 
bodies  themselves,  that  we  must  look  for  the  iufiuences  which  shall 
modify  and  correct  the  existing  state  of  things,  not,  therefore,  has 
this  Report  been  in  vain,  though  the  enforcement  of  its  decrees  may 
depend  on  a  body  it  did  not  directly  address.  The  Commissioners 
doubtless  would  be  foremost  to  own  the  unity  of  the  educational 
work,  the  identity  of  its  principles  and  interests,  under- whatever 
qualifications  of  station  or  circumstances.  Some  of  them  strikingly 
illustrate  it  in  their  own  persons.  If  we  here  have,  as  others  have, 
often  to  view  its  uniform  light,  resolved  into  the  three  component 
rays,  into  which  the  prism  of  social  circumstances  discomposes  it,  one 
or  two  of  the  Commissioners  themselves  stand  out  signally,  through 
their  highest  academic  name,  prompt  middle-class  sympathies,  and 
deep  practical  intimacy  and  co-operation  with  lower  education,  to 
show  us  how  the  triple  rays,  however  distinct  they  may  seem,  com- 
bine truly,  after  all,  in  one  equable  luminous  effect. 

The  universities  are  deeply  obliged  for  such  a  lucid  representation 
and  calm  review  of  a  case  which  so  nearly  affects  themselves.  It 
was  a  necessary  supplement  even  to  their  own  inquiry  into  their  own 
state  and  condition  ;  and  mixed  up  as  the  two  institutions,  our  public 
schools  and  universities,  are,  no  reform  could  take  place  in  the  subor- 
dinate except  the  ultimate  body  should  countenance  and  endorse  it. 
As  in  fact,  so  in  theory,  the  educational  work  cannot  be  precisely 
confined  to  any  definite  stage  or  period,  or  process  within  that  period. 
It  ranges  from  infancy  to  manhood  in  training  the  faculties  and  prin- 
ciples for  the  battle  of  life  ;  and  each  is  influenced  by  that  which  pre- 
cedes it,  whilst  each  step  in  advance  is  the  goal  towards  which  that 
which  precedes  is  striving.     The  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  child 
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18  preparatory  to  (he  scholastic  knowledge  and  training  of  the  boj, 
as  that  again  to  the  fartlicr  development  his  faculties  and  acquire- 
ments should  receive  in  the  literary  school  of  the  universities,  or  the 
active  school  of  the  business  of  life.  So  the  result  of  this  inqoiiy 
necessarily  must  look  before  and  after ;  and  in  reason  and  natural 
process  of  work  before  rather  than  after. 

But  with  much  still  unsaid  we  must  close.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  to  note  what,  as  we  fmil  them,  these  public  schools  have  done 
and  are  doing.     On  the  other,  what  they  may  do  besides. 

Under  the  first  aspect  it  never  should  be  forgotten  that  like  all 
gi'ojit  and  stable  things,  ihey  {rrew,  and  wTre  not  made  ;  and  that  their 
growth  is  a  production  peculiar  to  the  English  soil  and  climate. 

Nowhere  else  could  they  have  grown — ^nothing  reared  elsewhere 
can  even  understand  their  growth — as  the  Commissioners  say, -it  "is 
largely  due  to  those  very  qualities  in  our  national  character  which  it 
has  itself  contributed  to  form."  Not  lightly,  then,  should  we  dtspUiee 
either  *'  the  maintenance  of  classical  literature  as  tlie  staple  of  English 
education,"  or  "  the  system  of  government  and  discipline,  which  is 
admitted  to  have  most  important  eiiects  on  national  character  and 
social  life."  Such  as — as  the  Report  declares — "  the  capacity  to 
govern  others  and  control  themselves ;  aptitude  for  combining  free- 
dom with  order;  public  spirit;  vigour  and  manliness  of  character; 
strong  but  not  slavish  respect  for  public  opinion ;  love  of  healthy 
sports  and  exercise : "  all  these,  tradition  has  on  the  one  baud  to 
adduce  with  whatever  coincident  blurs  and  blots,  and  morally,  poli- 
tically, socially,  if  not  intellectually,  we  cannot  ignore  the  testimony. 
Under  the  other  aspect,  pleading  against  a  too  loyal  tenacity  of  the 
modes  and  proceedings  of  the  past,  we  have  the  ever  growing  claims 
of  modern  literature  and  modern  science ;  for  the  progress  of  phy- 
sical science  and  its  wonderful  discoveries,  and  its  yet  uudiscovered 
but  not  uncertain  future,  forbid  it  from  being  any  longer  treated  as 
Dogberry  would  have  *'  vagrom  men  "  treated,  taken  no  note  of,  and 
let  go.  The  problem  is  to  adapt  these  claims  to  the  condition  of 
growth,  and  to  the  historical  circumstances  it  has  entailed ;  and  for 
its  solution  is  required  the  maximum  of  general  intelligence  with  the 
minimum  of  direct  interference.  The  raising  that,  is  the  aim,  and  the 
quickening  the  activity  of  the  forces  and  powers,  themselves  educa- 
tional, rather  than  the  determinate  intervention  of  an  extraneous 
instrument ;  for  so  best,  if  so  may  be,  may  our  great  educational 
instilutioiis  continue  to  present  no  unworthy  type  still  of  our  English 
Commonwealth,  in  uniting  the  '*  energy  of  youth  with  the  majesty 
of  immemorial  antiquity." 
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Thk  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  public  schools  has  naturally  attracted  great  interest 
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and  attention.  It  is  rich  in  valuable  informatior.  on  a  most  important 
subject.  Its  conclusions  and  suggestions,  ably  and  often  eloquently 
expounded,  are  the  result  of  patient  investigation  and  thought ;  con- 
ceived, for  the  most  part,  in  a  spirit  of  wise  moderation ;  always 
contemplating  desirable  ends,  if  not  always  recommending  practicable 
mean's. 

A  Held  of  inquiry  and  speculation  so  wide  and  so  full  of  difficulties 
must  necessarily  be  open  to  great  variety  of  opinion  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  rejoice  that  time  is  given  for  the  public  ventilation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  settle  it  by 
legislation. 

The  present  paper  has  no  purpose  more  ambitious  than  to  contri- 
bute, as  aids  to  this  discussion,  a  few  stray  notes  from  the  experience 
and  reflection  of  one  who,  during  his  lifetime,  as  child,  boy,  and  man, 
has  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  work  of  public  education.  It 
will,  in  the  first  place,  notice  one  or  two  matters  in  which  the  writer 
finds  himself  at  issue  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Report. 
And,  afterwards,  it  will  add  a  few  cursory  notes  on  other  educational 
topics. 

The  general  recommendations  are  summed  up  in  pages  52-55  of 
the  Report.  Tke  first  seveil  of  these  relate  to  the  government  of 
schools. 

We  must  all  see  that  the  relative  power  of  governing  bodies  and 
of  head-masters  is  a  question  of  great  moment,  and  that  ^erroneous 
principles  admitted  here  would  disturb  and  damage,  in  various  de- 
grees, the  work  of  education.  This  delicate  question  will  not  here 
be  discussed  at  large  ;  but  it  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  receive,  the 
grave  consideration  of  those  who  are  to  legislate  upon  it.  Two  only 
of  the  recommendations  aflfecting  it  in  the  Report  I  desire  to  notice 
with  due  respect,  and  to  state  why  I  find  myself  obliged  to  dissent 
from  them.  The  first  of  these  is  the  recommendation  appearing 
under  III.  h,  which  ascribes  to  the  governing  body  the  power  of  de- 
termining "  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  each  branch  of 
study."  Such  ascription  I  cannot  but  regard  as  wrong  in  principle. 
Admitting  that  the  "  branches  of  study "  to  be  taught  in  public 
schools  should  be  prescribed  by  the  governors  (though  I  also  think 
their  powers  in  this  respect  would  require  limitation  by  some  furtlier 
authority),  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned 
to  each  *'  branch  of  study  "  is  a  question  essentially  falling  within  the 
province  of  the  chief  educator,  and  that  the  head-master  would  not 
know  *'  how  to  teach  "  well  (p.  6)  unless  it  lay  with  him  to  determine 
"  the  relative  degrees  of  weight  to  be  assigned  to  different  branches." 
The  difference  between  the  principle  propounded  in  the  Report  and 
that  which  I  venture  to  advocate  has  an  importance  which  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  My  principle  claims  for  the  man  who  is 
intrusted  with  the  head  place  in  a  school  that  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  effectual  discharge 
of  his  duties.  The  principle  of  the  Report  vests  the  architectonic 
functions  of    education  in  the  governing  body,  making  the  head- 
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master  only  tlieir  chief  counsellor  and  assistant  in  the  execation  of 
the  work.  Herein  seems  to  be  involved  no  less  a  question  than  this: 
Is  it  for  the  greater  good  of  society  that  education  should  be  raised 
more  and  moi-e  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  profession,  with  powers, 
sanctions,  and  safeguards  analogous  to  those  of  other  professions ;  or 
that  it  should  ho  reduced  below  its  present  rank  to  the  level  of  a 
merely  ministerial  occupation,  like  the  pedagogy  of  ancient  Greece 
and  llome  ?  I  know  nut  whether  the  Commissioners  bad  euch  an 
issue  present  to  their  minds  when  they  gave  to  the  governors  of 
schools  the  power  of  valuating  the  several  studies.  But  I  see  do 
logical  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  withdrawal  of  this  power 
from  the  head-master  does  really  lower  his  professional  character, 
and  impair  the  dignity  of  education  as  a  profession. 

The  second  recommendation  concerning  government  which  I  find 
myself  unable  to  regard  with  satisfaction  is  Head  VI.,  which  suggests 
the  legal  constitution  in  every  public  school  of  a  council  of  assistant- 
masters,  having  certain  rights  and  powers.  I  cordially  admit  the 
propriety  and  value  of  the  practice  on  which  this  recommendation  is 
grounded  ;  I  mean  the  fre([uent  consultations  of  the  masters  in 
common  on  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  school.  But  I  like- 
wise believe,  nay,  I  feel  very  sure,  that  its  value  as  un  instrument  of 
good  would  be  much  impaired — that  it  would  be  always  dangerous, 
often  mischievous — if  it  were  legally  established  as  a  kind  of  impcrium 
in.  inipcria,  instead  of  being  left  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  the 
head-master.  I  was  myself  an  assistant-master  for  six  years;  I  have 
been  a  licad-maslcr  for  eight-and-tweuty ;  and  I  can  tnily  say  that  I 
should  as  little  have  desired  such  a  constitution  in  my  former  post, 
as  I  now  desire  it  in  the  latter.  The  Quarterh/  Revieic  (No. 
231,  p.  179)  justly  says  that  the  success  of  this  practice  depends  u^^on 
the  consultation  being  voluntary. 

The  recommendations  extending  from  VIII.  to  XII.  comprise  the 
course  of  study.  Here  all  those  thinkers  who  hold  that  language  is 
the  principal  element  of  liberal  education,  and  that  Latin  is,  for 
several  reasons,  the  best  instrument  of  linguistic  instruction,  will 
gratefully  welcome  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
**  the  classical  languages  and  literature  should  continue  to  hold  the 
principal  place  in  the  course  of  study."  They  will  be  thankful,  not 
only  for  the  judgment  itself,  but  also  for  the  admirable  reasoning  by 
which  (pp.  28-30)  that  judgment  is  sustained.  The  friends  of 
classical  learning,  all  at  least  who  are  scholars  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  will  deny  none  of  the  qualifications  with  which  the 
Rej)ort  surrounds  this  judgment,  nor  disparage  any  of  the  studies 
which  it  associates  with  classics  in  its  proposed  curriculum  of  public 
education.  But  as  in  the  case  of  mechanical  problems,  which  ignore 
friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  so  in  the  application  of  this 
moral  problem  it  may  be  feared  that  the  best  experiment  which 
could  i)Ossibly  be  made  would  fail  to  reach  the  standard  exhibited  in 
theory.  In  fact,  when  we  look  at  the  time-table  of  weekly  subject* 
in  page  34,  and  when  we  further  find  that  for  instruction  in  each  of 
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these  subjects  it  is  proposed  that  the  boys  be  differently  distri- 
buted according  to  their  proficiency,  we  find  ourselves  bewildered 
by  the  permutations  and  combinations  of  masters,  boys,  subjects, 
hours,  and  places  which  this  plan  involves,  and  almost  driven  to 
parody  the  cry  of  the  desperate  lover  in  the  Critic : — 

**  Ye  gods,  annihilate  both  time  and  space. 
And  make  our  schoolrooms  perfect." 

After  giving  great  consideration  to  this  proposal,  and  talking  it  over 
with  my  own  colleagues  and  other  masters,  I  feel  assured  that  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  redistribute  the  boys  of  a  public  school  for 
distinct  instruction,  according  to  proficiency,  in  five  subjects  — 
classics,  mathematics,  natural  science,  French,  and  drawing ;  to  say 
nothing  of  German  and  music,  which  are  alternatively  included. 
The  very  attempt  could  not  be  rationally  made  without  such  an 
increase  in  the  staff  of  masters,  as  well  as  in  other  means  and  appli- 
ances, as  few,  if  any,  schools  could  hope  to  achieve;  and,  even  with 
such  aid,  I  think  this  plan  would  be  unsuccessful  as  an  educational 
discipline.  The  consideration  of  these  subjects,  or  of  tlie  first  four, 
as  the  Commissioners  advise,  in  the  marks  of  competitive  examina- 
tions for  place  in  school,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  leas^ible  enough. 
Mathematics  I  have  always  considered  along  with  classics,  history, 
geography,  and  divinity ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  the  experiment 
of  adding  marks  for  French  (which  we  have  long  taught),  and  for 
natural  science,  to  those  of  the  former  list.  Some  persons  may  fore- 
bode a  loss  of  sound  scholarship  in  the  highest  forms  from  this  multi- 
plication of  studies.  They  may  be  inclined  to  fear  that  ihe  average 
sixth-form  boy  will  be  destined,  like  the  hero  of  the  old  Greek  poem^ 
to  "know  many  things,  but  know  them  badly  all."  I  am  not  a 
prophet  of  ill  to  this  extent ;  and,  in  submission  to  the  high  authority 
of  the  Commissioners,  I  think  the  experiment  at  least  may  very 
properly  be  made. 

With  these  few  remarks,  written  in  no  critical  spirit,  but  with 
feelings  of  real  deference  and  gratitude,  I  leave  the  general  Report 
of  the  Commissioners.  That  which  relates  to  the  particular  school 
with  which  I  am  connected  will  be  more  properly  considered  else- 
where. 

I  shall  now  throw  together  a  few  remarks  on  public  education,  as 
they  occur  to  me  while  I  write. 

I.  An  accurate  and  elegant  knowledge  of  four  languages  and  their 
literatures,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  French — or  again,  a  sound 
acquaintance  with  geometry,  algebra,  and  elementary  physics — 
much  more,  the  combination  of  both  these,  and  that  in  early  youth — 
cannoi  exist  without  implying  the  possession  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual power.  But,  were  we  to  take  any  number  of  boys  constitu- 
ting a  public  school,  say  300,  we  should  find  the  average  intellectual 
power  to  be  incapable  of  approaching  so  high  a  standard  of  know- 
ledge during  the  term  of  school-life.  Hence  the  really  good  scholars 
and  good  mathematicians  must  always  be  a  minority  ;  and  boys  who 
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are  both  these — good  scholars  and  good  mathematicians — ^will  be 
much  rarer  still.  The  discovery  and  development  of  these  higher 
capacities  is  the  most  delightful  dutj  of  the  educator.  But  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  equally  important  duty  of  encouraging  and 
elevating,  as  power  is  given,  capacities  of  lower  degree.  It  will 
make  this  work  easier,  by  supplying  standards  and  examples  for  the 
guidance  of  less  highly-favoured  intellects. 

II.  It  happens  sometimes,  but  rarely,  that  a  boy  comes  to  a  public 
school,  who,  never  having  been  taught,  or  never  well  taught,  and  being 
of  low  intellect,  proves  to  be  absolutely  uuteachable  in  class  with  other 
boys.  Such  specimens  can  only  be  returned  to  their  homes,  as  unfit 
for  a  public  discipline.  la  general  it  will  be  found,  by  careful  inquiry 
and  observation,  that  boys  of  a  low  intellectual  grade  have  at  least 
some  one  capacity  bettor  than  their  average — some  taste  or  other. 
something  which  they  can  be  got  to  do  pretty  well  ;  say  drawing, 
mapping,  or  some  such  accomplishment.  In  this  they  should  be 
drawn  out  specially ;  for  this  praised  and  rewarded  ;  for  the  sake  of 
this  encouraged  to  grapple  witli  their  harder  and  more  irksome  work. 
It  is  cheering  to  find  a  I)oy  desirous  to  do  anything  well.  A  good 
cricketer,  football  player,  rower,  runner,  leaper — any  boy  who  strives 
to  excel  in  what  is  profitable  even  to  the  body — has  in  him  a  hopeful 
seed,  which  may  ripen  to  greater  good  hereafter.  Therefore  a 
master  should  carefully,  but  quietly,  try  to  know  every  pupil  intus  et 
in  cute  ;  and  to  see,  as  far  as  such  discernment  can  be  carried,  what 
is  the  best  that  can  be  made  of  him. 

III.  In  ni}'  opinion,  it  is  not  possible,  as  a  general  rule,  to  teach 
the  speaking;  of  a  modern  language,  r,  g,  French  or  German,  effec- 
tively in  a  public  scliool.  An  individual  boy,  with  great  imitative 
power,  and  a  strong  wish  to  learn,  may  now  and  then  hang  assidu- 
ously on  a  masters  lessons,  and  make  unusual  progress  in  speaking 
accentually  and  idiomatically.  But  one  or  two  rare  instances  will 
not  disprove  my  general  proposition.  I  believe,  therefore,  thata&ir 
grammatical  knowledge  of  French,  andthepowerof  reading  it  freely, 
is  all  that  can  be  looked  for  as  the  best  result  of  our  French  lessons  ; 
and  this  will  be  more  than  the  average  result.  French  should  be 
well  learnt  in  the  years  of  childhood.  To  take  my  own  case,  I  learnt 
French  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen  ;  never  afterwards  :  and  I 
have  always  been  able  to  read  that  language  as  easily  as  I  read 
English.  But  speaking  is  quite  another  thing.  I  can  make  myself 
understood  for  eveiy  ordinary  purpose  ;  but  if  I  Xry  to  converse,  I 
find  myself  embarrassed  by  a  conscious  want  of  that  pure  idiom  and 
accent,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  long-continued  and  good  prac* 
tlce  ;  and  I  also  find  myself  unable  to  follow  the  rapid  utterance  of 
the  foreigner  ;  a  further  result  of  want  of  practice.  The  same  j;hing 
happens  with  regard  to  German  and  Italian,  which  I  learnt  at  a  later 
time. 

IV.  Tlipre  is  nothing  which  public  education  so  much  demands, 
nothing  from  which  it  has  so  much  to  hope,  as  the  improvement  of 
tiie  child's  training  before  he  comes  to  a  public  school.     This  is  noWy 
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for  various  reasons,  much  mismanaged.  The  conduct  and  manners 
and  health  of  children  seem  to  me  taken  better  care  of  than  thej 
formerly  were ;  but  their  intellectual  instruction  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  improvement  in  other  respects.  T  am  not  unaware  that 
practical  educators  differ  in  opinion  upon  this  very  question  of  early 
training.  Some  men  of  great  ability  and  authority  maintain  that 
the  classical  languages  should  not  be  taught  before  a  boy's  twelfth 
year.  I  wish  this  question  could  be  made  the  subject  of  large  and 
fair  and  satisfactory  experiment.  But  boys  are  not  Carians — corpora 
vilia — on  whom  such  experiments  can  be  justly  made.  All  1  can 
say  is,  that  experience  and  reflection  lead  me  to  take  a  different  view. 
I  would  not,  indeed,  crush  the  child's  tenderly  budding  intellect 
beneath  the  weight  of  numerous  and  long  grammar-lessons;  but  I 
would  have  him  begin  his  Latin  and  French  together  (after  he  has 
learnt  to  read  English,  and  repeated  some  by  heart,  and  written  some 
from  dictation)  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight ;  and  he  should  carry 
them  on  quietly  and  steadily  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  advance 
to  Greek,  when  his  age  will  bear  more  teaching.  His  other  studies, 
as  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  natural  science,  with  drawing 
and  music,  will  intervene  as  variations,  often  as  recreations  of  his 
lessons  in  language.  His  written  exercises  will,  of  course,  be  raised 
gradually,  according  to  his  progress  ;  and  they  will  be  such  as  may 
most  effectually  prepare  him  for  the  discipline  of  a  public  school. 
This  is  one  of  the  points  which  I  find  now  most  generally  neglected. 
Many  boys  come  to  school  at  an  advanced  age  without  having  tried 
a  Latin  verse,  or  even  the  translation  of  a  prose  sentence  longer 
than  those  in  "  Arnold's  First  Book."  This  is  a  serious  disadvantage 
to  them.  We  all  know  what  is  said  and  written  in  disparagement 
of  versification.  Nor  am  I  myself  among  those  who  would  flprce 
boys  to  be  Latin  poets  in  spite  of  Minerva.  But  every  boy  should 
learn  the  metres  of  the  poets  whom  he  reads  ;  and,  without  absorbing 
too  much  of  his  time  and  labour  a  fair  chance  should  be  given  him 
of  gaining  that  easy  and  elegant  mastery  of  the  language,  which  is 
best  achieved  by  imitating  the  style  and  tone  of  the  ancient  authors 
in  verse  and  prose.  When  experience  clearly  shows  that  the  time 
spent  in  what  is  called  classical  composition  affords  no  prospect  of 
yielding  a  good  return  for  the  outlay,  by  all  means  let  the  practice 
be  exchanged  for  some  more  profitable  exercises  in  English  com- 
position, or  mapping,  or  mathematical  problems.  Adopt  this  rational 
plan,  and  Latin  versification  should  cease  to  be  a  bugbear  to  educa- 
tional reformers.  As  to  Greek  verses,  they  are  only  taken  up  by  the 
higher  boys,  and  the  time  given  to  them  is  not  thrown  away  in  the 
march  of  scholarship.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  certainly  wrong  in  saying 
that  our  best  modem  Greek  and  Latin  verses  would  have  been 
laughed  at  by  the  poorest  poets  of  Athens  and  Rome.  If  this  be  true, 
it  must  also  be  true  that  we  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
ancient  languages  and  literature  altogether.  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view (No.  245,  p.  178),  though  opposed  to  the  general  practice  of 
ver-ification  in  schools,  allows  very  candidly,  "  that  many  of  these 
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compositions,  tlu'  work  of  men  of  taste  and  ^icenius,  who  had  acquired 
ail  extruonliiuiry  familiarity  with  the  idiom  of  a  dead  ]iiii<;uage,  are 
really  iieautifuL  and  if  tliey  are  beautilul  to  us  (he  adds),  it  siguified 
very  littU  whether  they  would  have  seemed  perfectlj  correct  lo  • 
Greek  or  Roman  reader." 

V.  It  is  often  assumed,  especially  by  reviewers  and  j euro aliats  who 
write  in*  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  public  schools,  that  the  subjects  read 
and  the  lessons  required  in  school  are  all  the  learning  which  i 
studious  boy  will  ac(iuire  during  his  school  life.  Hut  this  Js  a  grave 
error.  Though  we  do  go  over  considerable  ground  in  actual  lessona, 
yet  our  pu])iis  are  constantly  told  that  their  instruction  in  school 
must  bo  valued  rather  on  the  ground  of  quality  than  of  quantity ; 
that  they  have  to  read  a  jrreat  deal  more  for  themselves^  individuallj 
and  privately,  in  every  language  and  literature  they  study  if  thej 
wish  to  be  sound  scholars  and  well-read  men.  And  as  example  ii 
better  than  precept,  my  pupils  may  sometimes  have  heard  how  the 
cla»4sical  discipline  of  Shrewsbury,  though  not  akin  to  Lis  own 
favourite  studies,  had  not  at  least  hindered  Chai'les  Darwin  from 
steadfastly  pursuing  the  career  of  natural  science,  until  he  found  his 
place  in  the  foremost  rank,  not  of  English  only,  but  of  Curopean 
philosophers ;  or  how  Mr.  Price,  of  Chester  (author  of  "  Old  Price's 
Remains'*),  besides  being  an  accurate  and  well-read  scholar,  is  at  the 
same  time  a  profound  observer,  chronicler,  and  interpreter  of  nature 
in  her  many  aspects  ;  a  skill  he  was  ever  acquiring  at  school  by 
using  his  eyes  and  cars  well  in  his  country  walks,  by  watching  the 
gi'ovvth  of  plants  and  the  architecture  of  birds  aud  insects,  by  collect- 
ing organic  and  inorganic  specimens,  nay,  even  by  dissecting,  as  I 
well  remember,  rats,  mice,  and  birds,  in  no  wanton  spirit,  but  from 
the  pure  love  of  scientific  investigation.  In  short,  it  is  a  master's 
province  and  pleasure  to  prompt,  encourage,  and  reward,  as  far  as 
opportunities  permit,  mental  improvement  of  qvqtj  kind,  not  merely 
to  exact  lessons  and  explain  them  in  school.  And  when  natural 
science  shall  be  added  to  our  present  course,  our  best  hope  will  be 
to  im))art  an  initial  taste,  or  add  a  stimulative  power,  which  may 
hereafter  carry  lor  ward  young  naturalists  into  the  highest  walks  of 
science. 

VI.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  asserted,  and  often  im])lied,  by  critics  of 
the  same  tone,  that  masters  of  public  schools  regard  no  studies  with 
favour  but  thos(»  they  ])rofess  to  teach.  This  is  as  much  an  error  as 
the  last  assumption.  The  masters,  like  other  people,  have  their  own 
favourite  studies  and  puisuits.  liut  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  gratify 
these  in  their  school  duties.  As  honest  and  responsible  men,  they 
have  little  or  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  school  work.  They  are 
appointed  to  teach  certain  things,  and  they  have  contracted  to  teach 
them.  The  laws  of  their  schools  prescribe  the  general  work,  and 
boys  arc  sent  on  the  iinth  of  its  being  done.  The  public  schools 
are  all,  by  their  constitution,  grammar  schools ;  that  is,  schools 
designed  to  prepan;  for  the  discipline  of  the  universities  by  funda- 
mental instruction  in  language.     Masters  have  no  right  to  withdraw 
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boys  reading  for  college  from  that  course  which  is  to  prepare  them 
for  college  ;    and  parents  would  have  just  ground  to  complain  if  they 
did  so.     Therefore  we  cannot  consult  our  own  tastes  in  the  arrange- 
ment   of  studies :    we    must,    in   common   honesty,  regulate  them 
mainly  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  designed  for  university  com- 
petition.    If  those  studies  are  not  the  best  for  intellectual  culture, 
it  is  in  the  universities  rather  than  in  the  schools  that  the  remedy 
must  be  sought.     In  fact,  the  (so  called)  pass  examinations  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  determine  the  staple  reading   in  schools,  since  one 
or  more  of  those  examinations  must  be  passed  by  every  student  pro- 
ceeding to  a  degree  in  arts.     And  in  the  highest  forms  many  boys 
are  looking  forward  to  the  honour  examinations  :  by  these,  therefore, 
the  reading  of  those  forms  is  chiefly  determined.     It  is  true,  happily, 
that  a  degree  may  now  be  gained,  at  least  in  Cambridge,  by  a  place 
in  any  one  of  four  distinct  honour  classes — mathematics,  classics, 
moral  sciences,   or  natural  sciences.      But   this    will   not  avail  to 
change  the  school  course,  as  long  as  the   pass   examinations   are 
conducted  only   in  classics,   mathematics,  and  divinity.     How   far 
any  relaxation  may  possibly  be  made  in  these  subjects,  which  are 
now  deemed  the  most  proper  tests  for  all  candidates  in  both  universi- 
ties, I  cannot  pretend  to  say.     It  is  enough  for  me  to  establish  the 
fact,    that     upon    this    question    entirely  depends    the    regulation 
of  the  general   studies   in   public   schools.     A   similar   observation 
applies   to  the   work   of  the   higher   forms   as   dependent   on    the 
honour  examinations.     If  Mr.  Grant   Duff  and    others   are   right 
in  saying  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  versification  or  to  classical 
composition  generally,  they  must  look  for  the  remedy  in  persuading 
the  universities  to  withdraw  these  subjects  from  their  examinations 
for  scholarships  and  honour  classes.     The  practice  would  then  be 
dropped  in  schools  as  a  necessary  consequence.     I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned to  inquire  whether  learning  and  intellectual  excellence  would 
gain  or  lose  by  such  chauges.     I  merely  prove  the  injustice  of  im- 
puting to  public  schools  and  their  masters  the  maintenance  of  studies 
with  respect  to  which  they  have  virtually  no  option. 

VII.  It  has  indeed  been  shown,  unhappily,  by  the  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners,  that  the  usual  and  required  studies  of  public 
schools  are  not  successfully  pursued  by  a  large  number  of  boys.  The 
blame  attaching  to  this  fact,  so  far  as  there  is  blame,  must  be  dis- 
tributed between  many  causes  and  many  classes.  Parents  and  prepa- 
ratory tutors  must  share  with  public  discipline  the  fault  of  not 
teaching  well  those  who  can  be  well  taught.  But  there  will  always 
remain  a  considerable  number  of  boys,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
effectually,  at  all  events  with  the  desired  success,  in  class,  and  who 
would  require  more  special  time  and  pains  than  can  be  given  to  them 
in  public  discipline.  In  these  cases  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  blame 
attaches  anywhere:  since  parents  know  their  children's  deficiencies, 
and  yet  desire  that  they  should  receive  that  amount  of  benefit  in 
public  education  which  belongs  to  social  intercourse  and  common 
discipline,    even  without  the  farther   advantage   of  large  mental 
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culture.  The  masters,  however,  are  not  disposed  to  rest  content  with 
the  loAvest  view  of  this  gre«it  subject.  In  the  consultations  thej  have 
held  for  the  purpose  of  common  action  and  general  improvement,  the 
greatest  attaiuuble  degree  of  public  good  has  been,  and  will,  I  am  very 
Hure,  continue  to  be,  tlieir  single  end  and  aim. 

VIII.  Most  triinsractions  of  human  life  are  in  the  nature  of  com- 
promise ;  great  good  is  seldom  gained  without  some  drawback,  some 
sacrifice  of  good  in  another  direction.  Hence  these  ([ucstions  will 
constantly  arise  :  (irst.  Is  the  good  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  next,  If  so, 
how  may  the  sacrifice  be  made  as  small  as  possible  ?  The  good  side  of 
public  education  in  England  I  am  spared  the  pains  of  demonstrating; 
the  Commissioners  have  described  it  in  the  eloquent  passage  which 
concludes  their  general  Report. 

"  Among  the  services  which  they  (public  schools)  have  rendered  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  the  maintenance  of  classical  literature  as 
the  staple  of  English  education ;  a  service  which  far  outweighs  the 
en'or  of  having  clung  to  these  studies  too  exclusively.     A  second, 
and  a  greater  still,  is  the  creation  of  a  system  of  government  and 
discipline  for  boys,  the  excellence  of  which  has  been  universally  re- 
cognised, and  which  is  admitted  to  have  been  most  important  in  its 
effects  on  national  character  and  social  life.     It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  degree  in  which  the  English  people  are  indebted  to  these  schools 
for  the  qualities  on  which  they  pique  themselves  most — for  their 
capacity  to  govern  others  and  control  themselves ;  their  aptitude  for 
combining  freedom  with  order  ;  their  public  spirit ;  their  vigour  and 
manliness  of  character ;  their  strong  but  not  slavish  respect  for  public 
opinion  ;  their  love  of  healthy  sports  and  exercise.     These  schools 
have  been  the  chief  nursenes  of  our  statesmen ;  in  them,  and  in 
schools  modelled  after  them,  men    of   all  the  various  classes   that 
make  up  English  society,  destined  for  every  profession  and  career, 
have  been  brought  up  on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  and  have  con- 
tracted the  most  enduring  friendships,  and  some  of  the  ruling  habits 
of  their  lives  ;  and  they  have  had  perhaps  the  largest  share  in  mould- 
ing the  character  of  an  English  gentlemen.     The  system,  like  other 
systems,  has  had  its  blots  and  imperfections ;  there  have  been  times 
when  it  was  at  once  too  lax  and  too  severe — severe  in  its  punishment, 
but  lax  in  superintendence  and  prevention ;  it  has  permitted,  if  not 
encouraged,  some  loughness,  tyranny,  and  licence :   but  these  defects 
have  not  seriously  marred   its  wholesome  operation,  and  it  appears 
to  liavc  gradually  purged  itself  from  them  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Its  growth,  no  doubt,  is  largely  due  to  those  very  qualities  in  our 
jiational  character  which  it  has  itself  contributed  to  form  ;  but  justice 
bids  us  add  that  it  is  due  likewise   to  the  wise  munificence  which 
founded  the  institutions  under  whose  shelter  it  has  been  enabled  to 
take  root,  and  to  tiie  good  sense,  temper,  and  ability  of  the  men  by 
whom,  during  successive  generations,  they  have  been  goveraed." 

The  advantages  thus  de^icribed  are  due  in  great  measure  io  the 
free  spirit  of  public  education;  but  to  the  same  free  ^irit  are  also 
due,  in  great   measure,  the  circumstances  which  detract  ii'om  its  eifl- 
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ciencj  and  success  as  a  discipline  of  the  intellect — the  idleness  so  much 
complained  of,  the  waste  of  time,  the  postponement  of  work  to  play, 
the  predominance  of  sports, — all,  in  short,  which  Archdeacon  Denison 
calls  the  psedocracy,  or  boy-rule — which  he  might  with  equal  justice 
have  termed  the  psBdiocracy,  or  play-rule — of  our  times.  Well,  then, 
is  the  good  element  of  our  education  worth  a  drawback  so  serious ;  or 
are  we  to  exchange  our  free  method  for  the  drill  system  of  what  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  calls  '^  a  French  Eton  "  ?  The  Commissioners  do 
not  recommend  this  latter  alternative:  their  plan  is  to  lessen  the 
sacrifice  ;  and  without  being  too  sanguine,  I  heartily  bid  them  '^  God 
speed  ! "  We  are  in  a  time  of  educational  tranisition ;  we  should  put 
aside  hard  words  and  hard  thoughts,  and  do  what  we  severally  can 
to  improve  the  practice  of  public  education.  There  are  none,  perhaps, 
who  can  do  so  much  for  this  purpose  as  the  parents  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration belonging  to  the  great  and  wealthy  classes  of  society.  This 
truth  the  Commissioners  clearly  indicate  in  their  Report  (p.  40). 
Let  such  parents  send  their  sons  to  public  schools  well  prepared  in 
every  respect  ;  let  private  expenditure  be  wisely  regulated  ;  let 
them  requHre  their  sons  (and  let  sisters  require  brothers,  on  the 
strength  of  the  old  saying,  "  noblesse  oblige  "  )  to  compete  honestly 
for  literary  distinction  at  school  and  college  ;  and,  whether  they 
stand  first,  or  midmost,  or  last,  in  the  race,  to  find  their  best  reward 
in  the  sense  of  having  done  what  is  right,  and  set  a  good  example. 
This  good  example,  on  the  part  of  parent  and  son,  has  indeed  been 
often  set  by  the  heads  of  our  noblest  English  families ;  as  witness 
the  present  Cliancellors  and  High  Stewards  of  both  our  universities. 
And,  if  any  other  stimulus  than  that  of  duty  were  needed  to  prompt 
our  aristocracy  to  this  truly  worthy  course,  they  might  find  it  in  the 
fact,  that  the  career  of  so  many  illustrious  public  men  has  opened  with 
honourable  distinctions  at  school  and  college.  Need  I  mention  among 
these,  three  names  still  fresh  in  glory,  though  inscribed,  alas,  on 
tombs — Dalhousie,  Canning,  Elgin  ?  And  the  county  in  which  this 
paper  is  read  wUl  proudly  associate  with  these  the  names  of  Lord 
Carlisle  and  Sir  Charles  Wood.  Fashion  in  England  is  all  but 
omnipotent.  Let  those  who  steer  its  shifting  course  try  to  make  it 
fashionable  for  the  youug  to  know  something  that  is  really  worth 
knowing,  and  to  do  something  that  is  really  worth  doing  for  the  good 
of  mankind;  and  they  will  then  have  rendered  an  inexpressible 
.  aervice  to  their  country. 


Addixcombe.  Its  Origin,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  as  Illus- 
trative of  a  Department  of  Education,  and  ISuggestive  of 
some  Improvements  in  our  Public  Schools  and  Universities. 
By  the  Kev.  Thomas  Bisset,  M.A. 

In  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  Addiscombe,  lately  the  East 
India  College  for  engineer  and  artillery  cadets;  it  will  be  my 
object,  avoiding  the  enumeration  of  details,  to  eliminate  and  bring 
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prominently  into  view,  a  few  great  leading  educational  principles, 
which  ^vere  made  to  enter,  almost  from  the  first,  into  the  conalitatjoa 
of  the  college;  principles  which,  as  having  mainlj  contrlboted  to  the 
great  prosperity  and  high  reputation  of  Addiscombe,  I  am  anxious  to 
see  introduced,  ns  far  as  may  be,  into  other  educational  inatitntioni, 
whether  public  schools,  colleges,  or  universities. 

Up  to  the  year  1809,  the  East  India  Company's  engineer  and 
artillery  cadets  were  educated  at  the  Koyal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich.  Two  inconveniences  arose  from  this  :  First,  sufficient 
attention  could  not  be  given,  consistently  with  the  general  arrange* 
meuts  of  the  *' academy,"  to  the  study  of  the  languages  of  India; 
and  secondly,  the  professional  jealousies  subsisting  between  the  royal 
and  the  Company's  officers,  penetrated  within  the  walls  of  the  Boyal 
Military  Academy,  to  the  discomfort  of  the  Company's  cadets. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  the  Court  of  Directors  purchased 
the  estate  of  Addiscombe,  consisting  of  a  noble  old  mansion,  sur- 
rounded by  a  park  of  seventy  acres,  ten  miles  south  of  London,  and 
a  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Croydon  in  Surrey,  and  there,  in  1S09, 
the  nucleus  of  the  college  was  formed,  under  the  head  niastership  of 
a  civilian,  Dr.  James  Andrew. 

On  Dr.  Andrew's  retirement  in  1823,  the  Court  of  Directoi'S,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  late  distinguished  officer,  Greneral  Sir  Howani 
Douglas,  at  that  time  the  public  examiner,  introduced  great  changes 
into  the  constitution  of  the  college. 

1st  :  Instead  of  a  civilian,  a  military  officer,  as  lieutenant-governor, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  college,  with  an  adequate  military 
staff ;  and  2nd :  The  number  of  the  cadets  was  increased  from  90 
to  160,  with  corresponding  additions  of  barracks,  class-rooms,  and 
professors,  the  selection  of  the  professors  being  delegated  by  the 
court  to  the  public  examiner. 

Now,  it  is  to  this  increase  in  the  number  of  the  cadets  from  90  to 
150,  involving,  ns  it  did,  great  principles,  manifesting  deep  philo- 
sophical views  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  marking  a  new 
era  in  Addiscombe  existence,  giving  it  a  distinctive  character  and 
a  new  life,  that  I  would  invite  special  attention.  The  world  in 
general  would  suppose,  and  very  naturally,  that  this  great  and 
sudden  increase  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  great  and  sudden 
demand  from  India  for  additions  to  the  engineer  and  artillery  corps. 
In  justice  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  Addiscombe  itself,  nd 
especially  to  Sir  Howani  Douglas,  I  am  anxious  to  explain  that  this 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  increase.  India  was  then  free  from  war^ 
and  from  the  prospect  of  war  ;  and  Addiscombe  by  this  increase 
was  not  expected  to  supply,  nor  did  it  actually  at  any  time  supply, 
out  of  the  loO  cadets  in  college,  more  than  100  as  engineer  and 
artillery  oIFicct:?.  When,  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  wars,  tliere 
came  from  India  an  increntfcd  demand  for  engineer  and  artillery 
officers,  Addi^icombe  did  not  and  could  not  supply  it — ^the  remaining 
50  not  being  sufficiently  qualified.  The  supply  was  made  by  direct 
appointments   of  young  men,  qualifying   outside  the  walb  of  the 
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college.     The  increase  from  90  to  150  was  made  on  grounds  of  high 
moral  expediency,  of  adapting  the  means  to  the  end. 

To  Sir  Howard  Douglas  belongs  the  credit  of  reasoning  the  Court 
of  Directors  into  the  adoption  of  this  bold  original  and  comprehen- 
sive measure,  so  greatly  in  advance  of  the  time  when  it  was  made. 
Sir  Howard  found,  from  his  experience  as  public  examiner,  that  of 
those  entering  Addiscombe,  on  the  principle  of  patronage  and 
nomination,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number,  even  with  the 
check  which  existed  of  an  entrance  examination,  possessed  the 
natural  ability  requisite  for  an  officer  of  artillery  ;  and  he  was 
placed  as  public  examiner  in  the  painful  position,  either  of  ac- 
conmiodatiug  his  examination  of  the  remaining  third  part  to  their 
mediocrity  of  talent  and  acquirement  (as  was  previously  done),  or  of 
rejecting  them  as  unqualified,  and  depriving  them  of  their  com- 
missions. Himself  the  most  scientific  officer  of  the  British  army 
the  Court  of  Directors  listened  to  him  with  all  respect  when  he  urged' 
on  them  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  quali- 
fication for  the  engineer  and  artillery  corps ;  and,  convinced 
by  his  reasonings,  the  Court — generously  sacrificing  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indian  service,  much  of  their  previous  freedom  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  patronage,  resolved  to  at  once  increase  the  number  of 
the  cadets  to  150,  in  order  to  obtain  from  these  150  an  annual 
supply  of  50,  that  is  a  biennial  supply  of  100  officers  duly  qualified 
for  the  engineers  and  artillery — throwing  open,  that  is,  the  100 
engineer  and  artillery  appointments  to  the  competition  of  the  160 
cadets  now  in  college — with  the  proviso  of  infantry  appointments 
for  the  remaining  50,  in  the  event  of  their  passing  on  a  lower  test.. 
The  measure,  which,  when  properly  understood,  took  the  cadets 
with  the  surprise  of  an  electric  shock,  was  productive  of  the  happiest 
results.  Before,  there  was  in  the  college  a  deficiency  not  only  of 
talent  for  the  scientific  corps,  but  of  emulation  also-— for  every  one,, 
properly  conducted,  felt  sure,  if  not  of  the  engineers,  of  the  artillery.. 
But  the  change  introduced  was  as  the  healthy  morning  breeze  rip- 
pling the  smooth  water,  filling  the  flapping  sail,  and  sending  the 
becidmed  vessel  steadily  on  her  way  to  the  haven  of  her  destination. 
From  this  period,  Addiscombe,  instinct  with  intellectual  activity^ 
took  a  forward  bound ;  leaving  Woolwich,  working  on  the  old  system,, 
altogether  behind.  Idleness,  the  root  of  so  much  evil,  disappeared 
all  but  in  name ;  the  necessity  of  working  hard  for  the  great  prizes 
was  felt  and  acted  on ;  great  diligence  and  great  progress  were  re- 
gularly reported,  and  along  with  them  a  much  improved  moraley 
diligence  and  good  conduct  going  hand  in  hand.  The  half  yearly 
public  examinations,  from  their  attractiveness  and  renown,  were 
attended  by  the  most  distinguished  in  rank  and  science,  and  recorded 
in  the  public  papers  as  '*  events"  of  the  day ;  and  Addiscombe  was 
pointed  to  as  the  place,  where,  bearing  in  mind  the  youth  of  the 
student  cadets — admissible  from  14  to  18  years  of  age — and  their 
limited  residence  of  two  years,  a  greater  amount  of  good  work  was 
done  than  at  any  other  educational  institution  in  the  kingdom. 

A  A  2 
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Among  the  cadets  an  ardent  spirit  of  emulation  for  the  g;reat  prizes 
attainable  at  the  end  of  their  college  career,  enabled  Addiscombe  to 
fulfil  the  great  object  of  her  existence— -the  sending  forth  of  a  bodj 
of  officers  highly  qualified  for  the  engineer  and  artillery  services  of 
India.  If  I  were  to  dwell  on  the  points  in  which  Addiacombc  re- 
sembled other  educational  institutions,  I  should,  by  diverting  atten- 
tion, defeat  my  object ;  that  of  exhibiting,  in  the  language  of  the 
physician,  the  diagnosis  of  the  Addiscombe  system — the  distinctire 
cause  of  her  marked  success  and  celebrity  in  the  educational  arena. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment, on  taking  possession  of  India,  incorporated  Addiscombe  with 
Woolwich,  where  competitive  entrance  examinations  have  recently 
been  adopted^ with  decided  success.  Addiscombe  no  longer  is  :  bnt 
in  the  history  of  modern  India  she  will  occupy  a  distinguished  place. 

The  sketeh  now  given  of  the  Addiscombe  system  will  not  be  un- 
profitable, if  it  enable  me  to  suggest  some  improvements  in  our  public 
schools  and  universities,  to  which  I  would  now  invite  a  brief  atten- 
tion, with  occasional  reference  to  the  recently  published  Report  of 
ihe  Royal  Commissioners,  on  the  state  of  education  in  Eton  and 
eight  other  public  schools.  Among  improvements  for  those  schools, 
the  Report,  voluminous  and  very  able,  recommends  an  entrance  ex- 
amination. Passing  at  once  to  our  universities,  I  would  suggest  to 
them  also,  a  university,  as  distinguished  from  a  college,  entrance 
-examination.  The  colleges  examine  privately  at  entrance,  but  from 
nlieir  rival  interests,  the  examination  is,  in  most  of  them,  merely  aa 
empty  name.  Having  in  1860,  when  the  univei'sity  commissions 
were  apj)ointed,  published  a  letter  of  "Suggestions  on  University 
Ref onn,"  I  would  here  beg  to  extract  from  it  a  few  passages  relating 
:t )  this  subject. 

The  Tory  imperfectly  educated  state  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  young  mea 
enter  the  university  is  deeply  felt  in  every  lecture-room  of  Oxford  and  Cambridce, 
und  bitter  is  the  mortitication  which  the  college  tutor  has  to  undergo  fh)m  toe 
I'lesliinuu's  ignorance  and  inaptitude  to  learn.  Prepared  aa  the  tutor  well  19,  to 
acconii>auy  him  through  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  to  dwell  among  the 
groves  of  the  academy,  or  to  climb  the  lofty  heights  of  science,  he  finds  binuelf 
£om polled  (jyroh  pudor  !)  to  take  the  primer  in  band  and  appeal  to  the  radimenta 

of  grammar  and  the  simplest  elements  of  arithmetic I  propose  that 

each  university  should  have  a  strict  examination  for  admission,  such  as  now  takes 
place  for  the  •*  little  go,"  and  the  '*  ordinary  degree,"  that  the  gate  of  the  oniTer- 
sity  should  be  passed  before  that  of  the  college  could  be  entered;  and  that  the 

-veto  of  the  university  should  be  a  veto  for  the  college The  nni- 

▼ersities  are  at  the  head  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  and  they 
shiiuld  show  that  they  are  so  by  exerting  this  controlling  influence.  PaUic 
oi)inion  would  entirely  support  them,  while  the  various  schools  throughout  the 
kiu^dom.  which  are  to  the  university  as  the  fountains  and  streams  to  the  great 
river  into  which  they  disembogue,  would  and  must  arouse  themselves  and  rise  to 
the  iii)pointed  level.    Our  great  public  schools  must,  when  the  university  declares 

tliat  it  shall  be,  bend  the  head  and  pass  under  the  yoke The  best 

inleiists  of  the  universities  require  them  to  erect  at  their  entrance  this  great 
cducatitmnl  breakwater,  as  the  best  and  only  means  of  arresting  at  their  gates 
the  ignoronce  and  incapacity,  which  now  tide  into  their  bosom,  unchecked  and 
uubccu.  through  so  many  various  channels.    The  examination,  at  first  made  easv. 
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might  after  a  few  years,  by  a  gradual  and  gentle  rise,  be  made  equal  lo,  and  eycn 
go  beyond,  that  now  required  for  the  ordinary  degree. 

The  recommendation,  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  of  an  entrance 
examination  for  the  public  schools,  affords  me  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  renewing  my  former  suggestions  of  a  university,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  college,  entrance  examination. 

As  preliminary  to  further  suggestions — in  my  view,  of  great  im- 
portance— I  would  here  enunciate  a  proposition,  apparently  simple 
and  self-evident,  yet  in  its  practical  application,  suggestive  of  great 
reforms  in  our  Scotch  universities  and  public  schools,  and  also  of 
some  important  improvements  in  our  English  universities. 

The  proposition  has  two  parts :  the  first,  '^  Every  educational 
institution  aiming  at  excellence  and  dbtinction  should  have  its  re- 
wards of  merit  to  bestow — its  '  doctarum  prscmia  frontium,'  its  *  palma& 
nobiles'  to  mark  the  *nobile  f acinus'  of  scholarship;"  and  the 
second,  **  These  rewards  of  literary  desert  should  be  given,  not  for 
proficiency  in  scholarship  acquired  without,  but  for  proficiency  in 
scholarship  acquired  within  the  institution;  and  hence  should,  in 
justice  to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution,  be  awarded,  not  at  the 
commencement  of  the  educational  curriculum,  but  at  its  termination." 

Let  us  glance,  first  of  all,  at  the  Scotch  universities  where  we  shall 
find  this  principle  violated  in  its  very  essence,  and  with  most  injurious 
effect  Poor  in  rewards,  far  too  poor,  as  are  the  Scotch  universities, 
these  rewards  are  all  but  thrown  away.  • 

Bursaries,  anglice  scholarships,  in  the  proportion  of  about  30 
bursaries  to  100  students,  are  competed  for  at  matriculation  (on 
entering  the  university),  and  given  to  the  thirty  then  most  profi-« 
cient  in  scholarship — which  scholarship,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
the  university  has  had  no  hand  whatever  in  creating — and  when 
these  bursaries  are  given  away,  the  university  treasury  chest  has  all 
but  emptied  itself  of  reward  for  the  future.  It  has  not  been  an 
examination  for  admission,  as  it  should  be,  for  all  are  admitted ;  it  has 
been  a  university  battle  between  man  and  man,  fought  at  the  univer- 
sity gate,  under  the  eye  and  cognisance  of  the  university,  and  with  the 
tfniversity  award,  but  without  the  armour  of  university  preparation. 
And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Thirtj  have  gained  bursaries  and 
are  unduly  raised  up ;  seventy  have  tried  and  failed  to  receive  and 
are  unduly  depressed.  Yes,  at  the  very  moment  when  every  student 
should  enter  on  his  university  course,  full  of  ardour  and  joy,  and 
bright  anticipations  for  the  future,  that  moment  is  seized  by  the 
university — for  it  is  the  doing  of  the  university — for  setting  its 
mark  of  approbation  on  the  thirty  bursars,  and  inflicting  a  blow  of 
great  discouragement  on  the  seventy  non-bursars ;  and  in  the  breasts 
of  this  great  majority  spring  up  feelings  of  mortification  and  des- 
pondency, mingled  with  a  rankling  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the 
system,  which  they  are  unable  to  shake  off  during  their  four  years 
of  university  life.  My  suggestion,  as  a  remedy,  is  that  these  bur- 
saries should  be  competed  for,  not  at  the  beginning  but  at  the  end  of 
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the  uni7er;;ity  curriculum — as  rewards  for  proficiency  at  the  univer- 
sity— and  be  held  for  the  usual  period  of  four  years.* 

I  turn  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  our  English  universities,  where 
the  principle  I  advocate  is  in  full  operation,  and  productive  of  the 
finest  fruits  ;  I  allude  to  the  fellowships,  which  are  competed  for  at 
the  termination  of  the  university  course.  And  what  is  tha  result? 
As  I  wrote  of  the  fellows  in  1850,  so  would  I  say  now,  "They 
form  in  their  collective  capacity  an  aristocracy  of  talent  and  know- 
ledge, to  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  ant  simile  aut  seemt' 
dum,''  But  suppose  the  fellowships  competed  for  on  first  entering 
the  university,  should  we  have  such  scholarship  at  the  end  of  the 
university  course  as  we  now  have  f  Every  student  of  human  natore 
at  once  replic^,  "  No."  Would  the  Olympic  dust,  in  the  stadinm 
of  old,  have  l^een  collected  in  such  volume  on  the  chariot,  if  one  had 
received  the  prize  before  the  race  was  run?  Could  St.  Paul  then 
have  written,  "  They  that  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiretii 
the  prize.  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.*'  His  language,  on  the  Scotch 
system,  would  have  been,  "  Run,  for  one  hath  obtained  the  prize." 

Two  suggestions^-coroUaries  to  my  enunciated  propositions — ^I 
would  now  submit  to  the  English  universities.  The  first  is,  that 
dizarships  and  servitorships,  converted  into  scholarships,  should, 
with  other  scholarships,  be  competed  for^  not  at  or  near  the  begin- 
ning, but  at  the  end  of  the  university  course.  The  second  is,  that 
colleges  should  have  their  ^'honorary  fellows,**  as  cathedrals  havcf 
'their  '^  honorary  canons."  It  constantly  happens  that  a  university 
man  comes  out  high  in  honours,  who  yet  gains  no  fellowship  at  hu 
college,  simply  because  none  is  vacant.  For  such  let  there  be  the 
*^  honorary  fellowship."  Granted  that  the  reward  would  be  honorary 
— still  this  ivy  chaplet,  woven  by  his  college  around  the  Immed 
aspirant's  fevered  brow,  would  refresh  and  console  the  mens  dhnmor 
within;  and  remind  also  a  too  forgetful  world,  in  regard  to  the 
stipendiary  fellowship  he  had  hoped  for,  that 

«( *Ti8  not  in  mortals  to  command  socoess, 
But  he  deserved  it.** 

I  come  lastly  to  our  public  schools,  taking  Eton  as  their  tjrpe.  ft 
is  thus  the  Commissioners  report  at  p.  55,  remark  4.  ^'  We  have 
been  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  these  schools,  in  very 
different  degrees,  are  too  indulgent  to  idleness,  or  struggle  ineffee- 
iually  with  it ;  and  that  they  consequently  send  out  a  large  propor- 
tion of  men  of  idle  habits  and  empty  uncultivated  minds."  Language 
this  of  strongest  condemnation ! 


^  I  am  indebted  to  a  learned  friend  (Adam  Thorn,  LL.D.),  for  prc^XMing 
a  modification  of  the  above  saggeBtion,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention; 
namely,  that  considering  the  generally  limited  means  of  the  Scotch  stodents, 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  of  study  which  each  session  produces,  the  bonariM 
•hould  be  competed  for  annually,  at  the  end  of  each  session,  and  held  for  a  year. 
BorBars  should  be  bonnd  to  go  through  the  nniversity  curriculum. 
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At  Eton,  in  1  d62«  there  were  840  youths  in  stcUu  pupillari ;  70 
on  the  foundation  ;  770  not  o  n  the  foundation ;  the  latter  to  th« 
former  in  the  exact  ratio  of  11  to  1.  The  period  of  residence  is  nearly 
five  years  ;  and  we  may  infer,  according  to  the  above  ratio,  that  the 
170  leaving  in  1862  consisted  of  156  not  on  the  foundation,  and  14 
on  the  foundation,  and  that  14  foundations  then  became  vacant.  The 
foundations — analogoas  in  many  respects  to  sisarahips  and  servitor- 
ships — formerly  given  away,  now  competed  for  on  entering  Eton,  are 
in  pecuniary  value  about  £50  a  year  ;  uid  among  their  privileges  is 
one,  on  leaving  Eton,  of  exclusive  competition  for  scholarships  at 
King's  College  Cambridge.  Now,  reaaeoing  d  priori  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  between  the  70  fbundationers  and  the  770  non- 
foundationers,  there  would  bo  not  only  no  friendships,  intimaciesy 
or  associations,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  feelings  of  a  kind  that,  on 
high  moral  considerations,  shonld  have  no  place  whatever  in  an 
educational  instltntion ;  and  these  a  priori  reasonings  are  fully  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  educed  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mission. Strange,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  if,  constituted 
as  human  nature  is,  the  testimony  had  been  different.  A  system 
creative  of  ill-will  among  those  between  whom  brotherly  love 
should  abound,  must  be  unsound  in  principle,  as  it  is  vicious  in 
operation.  1  must  here,  though  at  the  risk  of  encroaching  on  the 
allowed  time,  pause  to  explain — ^as  pertinent  to  the  proposition  1  am 
to  conclude  with — that  in  the  case  of  Addiscombe,  the  Court  of 
Directors  were  besieged  with  memorials  from  India,  praying  to 
admit  the  sons  of  Indian  officers  at  the  reduced  charge  of  £40  or 
£50  a  year,  instead  of  the  actual  charge  of  £130  the  first  year  and 
£100  the  second ;  in  other  words  to  create  a  species  of  military 
foundation  at  Addiscombe.  The  Court,  on  the  express  ground 
of  the  heartburnings  and  jealousies  certain  to  follow,  firmly  declined 
to  comply.  If  tke  Court  had  first  allowed  and  afterwards  abolished 
this  system  of  preferences,  what  bursts  of  virtuous  generous  indigna- 
tion at  the  iniquity  and  cruelty  of  the  act  should  we  not  have  heard 
from  India  ;  what  wailings  of  distress,  what  Cassandra  predictions  of 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Indian  empire,  and  Uie  setting  tor 
ever  of  India's  sun !  The  mutiny  itself  would  have  been  traced  to 
this  source. 

My  final  proposition,  based  on  the  principle  of  ^'  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,"  is,  '*  abolish  the  70  foundations  in  toto^  and 
eenvert  them  into  70  scholarships  of  £50  a  year,  held  for  five  yeacs, 
and  open  to  all  Eton  at  the  end  of  the  cnrriculnm — 14  to  be  competed 
for  annually  by  the  170  leaving,  or  7  half  yearly  by  85,  for  there  should 
be  half-yearly  public  examinations.  By  the  abolition  of  the  fbunda* 
tions  we  should  destroy  the  alienations  and  jealousies  which  they 
aaturally  engender,  purify  the  atmosphere  of  bad  passions,  cherish, 
•weeten,  and  strengthen  the  affections.  By  their  conversion  into 
scholarships  we  should  introduce  a  most  wholesome  emulation,  at 
present  almost  absent. 

Yes,  let  EtoB  haag  op  her  choice  rewards  on  the  tree  of  know- 
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ledge  growing  within  her  time-honoured  precincts,  and  see  whether 
her  youth  will  not,  with  glowing  emulation,  unallojed  with  envy, 
struggle,  one  and  all,  in  their  order  and  season  as  they  grow  up,  to 
reach  them,  and  to  carry  them  off — the  trophies  of  their  sigmJised 
success — to  lay  at  the  feet  of  joyful  parents. 

The  changes  which  I  propose  may  be  classed  under  three  head8>- 

1.  Entrance  examinations  for  universities  and  for  public  schools; 
for  the  latter  proposed  by  the  Royal  Commission  also. 

2.  Honorary  fellowships  in  colleges. 

3.  Bursaries  in  Scotch  universities ;  sizarships,  servitorships,  and 
scholarships  in  English  universities ;  and  foundations  in  public  school^ 
to  be  competed  for  as  open  scholarships  at  the  end  of  the  educational 
course. 

In  conclusion,  I  would,  with  all  earnestness,  express  my  conviction 
— grounded  on  much  experience  of  youth^ — ^that  the  change  which  I 
advocate  in  our  public  schools,  from  close  foundations  to  open  scho- 
larships, would  be  the  era  of  a  new  life  in  those  grand  old  nationil 
richly  endowed  institutions,  of  which  we  are  so  jusdy  proud. 


MIDDLE  CLASS  EDUCATION.* 


Grammar  Schools.     Py  the  Rev.  Canon  Het. 

IN  the  brief  paper  which  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  a  paper  which  I  must  pray  you  to  consider  as 
suggestive  not  exhaustive,  I  propose  to  discuss  the  following  questions. 
Is  it  desirable  that  a  royal  commission  should  be  issued  to  inquire 
into  the  management  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England, 
and  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  them  ?  What  good  and 
useful  results  may  be  expected  from  the  appointment  of  such  a 
commission?  And  how  should  its  operations  be  conducted  so  as 
most  effectually  to  arrive  at  these  results  ?  There  is,  of  course,  a 
much  wider  field  than  this,  including  many  important  unendowed 
and  private  schools  in  England,  as  well  as  the  very  distinguished 
educational  establishmeuts  of  Scotland  ;  but  I  confine  ndyself  to  that 
class  of  schools  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  and  which  are  so 
numerous  and  important  that  they  may  well  claim  a  distinct  con- 
sideration. 

In  speaking  of  these  schools  I  shall  at  once  avow  my  conviction 
that  there  is  no  class  of  schools  in  which,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  a 
larger  amount  of  honest  work  done,  or  in  which  the  results  are  more 
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successful.  Of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  number  of 
university  honours,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  failures 
of  pupils  who  enter  the  universities  from  these  schools.  I  state  this 
as  a  fact,  the  proof  of  which  is  not  difficult,  though  I  have  not  time 
to  enter  upon  it  further  than  to  adduce  one  or  two  witnesses. 
Mr.  Hammond,  a  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  states  in  his 
evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  that  proportionately  to  their 
numbers  the  schools  which  are  confined  to  persons  of  small  or  mode- 
rate means  send  up  the  best  students  ;  and  Mr.  Bartholomew  Price, 
Sadlerian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  remarks  that 
he  meets  with  many  pupils  from  the  same  class  of  schools  who  have 
'^  gone  through  a  sound  course  of  geometry,  and  have  often  well 
studied  the  principles  of  the  modern  analytical  methods." 

Th^  fact  is  that  the  grammar  schools,  and  other  schools  of  the  same 
class,  have  to  produce,  at  half  or  less  than  half  the  cost  of  education, 
pupils  who  can  hold  their  ground,  without  discredit,  in  classical 
knowledge  against  the  pupils  of  the  great  public  schools ;  and  who, 
in  addition  to  this,  can  display  no  small  proficiency  in  a  field  which 
is  harjdly  trodden  by  the  pupils  of  those  schools — that  of  science. 

It  would,  however,  be  foolish  to  assert  that  this  efficiency  of  which 
I  speak  is  anything  like  universal.  Some  schools  maintain  an 
existence  which  is  almost  nominal,  while  others  suffer  under  de- 
pressing causes  which  seriously  interfere  with  their  efficiency ;  and 
those  of  a  very  opposite  character. 

Here  and  there  we  meet  with  schools  possessing  large  endowments 
in  which  the  income  of  the  head-master  is  ample,  and  almost  indepen- 
dent of  the  scholars.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  master,  especially  in  the  remoter  and  more  isolated  places, 
becomes  indolent,  and  allows  his  school  to  fall  into  decay. 

Some  schools  are  under  the  control  of  governors  who  are  either 
incompetent  to  the  duty  of  selecting  a  master,  or  act  unfaithfully  to 
their  trust  by  making  appointments  from  motives  of  private  interest, 
without  much  regard  to  qualifications  for  the  office.  Decay  and 
decrepitude  is  the  almost  certain  fate  of  such  schools. 

Again,  it  may  happen  that  from  local  causes,  such  as  an  unattrac- 
tive locality,  or  a  thin  and  poor  population,  scholars  are  scarcely 
obtainable,  whatever  be  the  qualifications  of  the  master;  or,  if 
obtainable,  at  all,  belong  to  a  class  for  whom  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  school  is  unsuitable  and  therefore 
worthless. 

Another  hindrance  to  extensive  usefulness  is  found  in  the  well- 
meant  provision,  existing  in  many  schools,  which  gives  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  or  neighbourhood  a  claim  to  gratuitous  education. 
I  conceive  that  there  is  no  provision  connected  with  the  old  foun- 
dations which  is  more  injurious,  or  more  unsuited  to  the  requirements 
and  social  condition  of  the  present  age,  than  this.  It  is  a  principle 
which  is  well-established  in  elementary  schools,  that  the  parents 
should  always  contribute  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
surely  the  same  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  schools  of  a  higher 
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clasei.  Endowments  are  most  valuable  as  aids  to  persons  of  slender 
means,  but  thej  should  never  supersede  personal  liabilitj.  I  aa 
convinced  that  manj  schools  which,  as  free  schools,  are  at  preseni 
almo.'at  valuelessSy  might,  if  a  moderate  payment  were  required  from 
the  i^chohirs  as  supplementary  to  the  endowment,  be  raii»ecl  at  oooe 
into  usefulness  and  eificiencv.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  important 
to  employ  eudo>vments  partly  in  reduction  of  the  aunual  expense  of 
each  scholar,  or,  in  other  words,  to  provide,  for  a  moderaxe  sum  to 
each  person,  on  education  of  a  higher  claas  than  could  have  beat 
provided  at  the  same  cost  without  the  supplement  of  an  endowment; 
but  I  conceive  that  after  all  the  greatest  value  of  endowments  conaiati 
in  the  encouragement  and  help  wliich  they  afford  to  the  most  pro- 
mising scholars,  by  means  of  free  scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  the 
univer.'^ities,  to  pursue  their  education  to  its  completion,  and-  to  fit 
themselves  for  higher  positions  in  life  than  they  could  otherwise 
have  attained.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  now  holding 
eminent  positions  in  society  owe  their  success  in  life  entirely  to 
provisions  of  this  kind. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  think  it  clear  that  the  investigations  of  a 
royal  commission  might  be  most  useful  in  pointing  out  how,  in  some 
grammar-schools,  the  endowments  might  be  made  more  widely  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  education  ;  and  how,  in  others,  the  funda- 
mental rules  and  regulations  might  be  modified  by  competent 
authority  so  as  to  subserve  the  same  end.  I  believe  that  to  all 
active  and  intelligent  schoolmasters  the  information  which  would  be 
accumulated  by  the  investigations  of  such  a  commission  would  be 
most  valuable.  The  bad  schools  require  investigation — the  good 
schools  would  court  it,  and  profit  by  it. 

But,  after  all,  comes  the  question  which  stands  foremost  in  the 
discussions  of  this  day :  Would  the  operation  of  a  royal  commission 
render  these  schools  more  available  than  they  have  been  for  the  eda- 
catiou  of  the  middle  classes  ?  This  is  a  (question  which  I  have  con- 
sidered with  some  anxiety,  and  to  which  I  feel  it  difficult  to  return  a 
very  decided  answer.  My  difficulty  arises  partly  from  the  extreme 
indefiniteness  of  the  term  **  middle  class."  The  classes  of  En^ish 
society  merge  into  one  another  by  so  many,  and  such  almost  inde- 
finable, gradations,  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  where  the 
middle  class  begins  and  ends.  I  assume,  however,  that  the  tenn 
takes  a^  its  upper  Umit  the  mass  of  those  who  belong  to  what  are 
commonly  called  *^  the  learned  professions,"  and,  assuming  this,  and 
believing  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  these  schools  afford  to 
persons  engaged  in  such  professions  the  only  opportunity  which  they 
can  have  of  giving  a  liberal  education  to  their  children,  I  should  moit 
earnestly  deprecate  anything  like  a  sweeping  change  in  the  design 
and  object  of  grammar-schools,  such  as  would  make  them  places  of 
apprenticeship  for  trade  rather  than  instruments  of  liberal  educatioa. 
A  large  majority  of  these  schools  owe  their  origin  to  tlie  period  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  which  was  coincident  with  the  English  Refonuk 
tion ;  and  the  design  of  their  founders  was  that  there  "  never  might 
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be  wanting  a  snpplj  of  persons  duly  qualified  to  serve  Grod  in  church 
and  state."  Thej  were  to  be  the  nurseries  of  the  universities.  The 
Terj  term  ''  grammar-school ''  implies  that  the  basis  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  those  institutions  was  to  be  the  knowledge  of  those 
languages  which  Uie  common  consent  of  Europe  has  adopted  as 
cSbrding  permanent  standards  of  taste,  and  means  of  mental  develop- 
ment. After  the  experience  of  manj  years  as  a  schoolmaster  ;  after 
watching  carefnllj  to  observe  what  sort  of  education  produces  men 
who  subsequently  exhibit  the  greatest  scope  of  intellect — who,  in 
a  word,  are  the  best  men  in  after  life ;  I  fully  concur  in  the  judg- 
ment of  our  ancestors  in  their  selection  of  these  as  the  best  means 
for  drawing  out  the  powers  of  the  mind.  But  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  see  that  the  study  of  these  languages  demands  an  attention  so 
exclusive  as  to  banish  many  useful  and  subsidiary  branches  of  edo- 
oation.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  are  studied  most 
effisctually  when  combined  with  other  subjects.  On  this  pdnt  I 
concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Mortimer,  the  able  and 
learned  master  of  the  City  of  London  SchooL  '^  It  is  my  opinion,'* 
says  hq,  *^  founded  on  considerable  experienoe,  that  the  limited  time 
given  to  classics  here,  in  comparison  with  other  public  schools, 
is  fully  made  up  by  the  increased  mental  power  obtained  by  an 
acquaintance  with  many  other  subjects."  And  my  concurrence  in  this 
opinion  would  be  still  more  unreserved  but  for  one  circumstance, 
viz.,  die  great  importance  still  attached  by  the  universities  to  Latin 
and  Gk'eek  verse  composition,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  de- 
voting mnch  time  to  the  acquirement  of  that  diexterous  manipulation 
of  poetical  phraseology  which  makes  a  man  what  is  called  a  good 
verse-maker — an  attainment  not  without  its  value  in  many  respects, 
bat  after  all,  possessing  a  value  very  disproportionate  to  the  time 
which  is  spent  upon  it;  and  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  school  education,  the  hopeless  many  are  sacrificed  to  the 
hopeful  few.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  rewards  of  poetical  com- 
position were  mainly  confined  to  the  prixes  specially  instituted  as  the 
reward  of  excellence  in  that  particular  aequirement ;  if  verse  writing 
were  either  entirdy  excluded,  or  cmly  allowed  a  very  subordinate 
vmlae  in  onr  ordinary  classical  university  examinatiouB ;  and  if,  in- 
atead  of  it,  more  accurate  critical  knowledge,  and  a  more  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  sulgect-matter  of  the  bodLS  read,  were  re- 
qnbed,  our  schools  would  be  freed  from  an  incubus  which  presses 
heavily  upon  them,  and  seriously  interferea  with  the  cultivation  of 
Bumv  other  branches  of  useful  iastmction. 

'tnvXj  concurrently  with  the  study  of  classics,  a  sound  knowledge 
of  geometry,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  modem  analysis^  may  be 
communicated  to  boys,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  experience 
of  that  school  which  has  been  under  my  care,  St.  Peter's  School, 
York,  afibrds  snfiicient  proof. 

I  profess  m3r8elf  qnite  unable  to  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed 
hf  Mr.  Butler,  the  head-maater  of  Harrow,  that  the  number  of  boys 
in  whom  it  ia  passible  to  excite  an  interest  in  mathematical  stndiea  is 
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very  small  indeed.  I  shall,  I  know,  have  the  concurrence  of  my 
able  colleague,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  this  Department,  in  stating 
that  the  number  of  boys  in  whose  minds  such  an  interest  may  be 
excited,  is  very  large ;  and,  more  than  this,  that  the  number  is  veiy 
large  of  those  who  possess  sufficient  mathematical  capacitj  to  attain 
to  a  very  accurate  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught 
them.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  we  should  not  allow  the  plea  of  inca- 
pacity or  disinclination,  to  excuse  a  boy  from  following  any  particular 
branch  of  study.  If  the  mental  powers  are  dormant  or  inert^  so  much 
the  more  is  it  our  duty  to  call  them  out ;  but,  when  the  foundation 
has  been  laid,  then  I  conceive  we  do  well  to  make  provision  for  ena- 
bling each  boy  to  follow  out  predominantly,  though  not  exclusivelj, 
those  subjects  in  which  we  find  that  he  gives  the  greatest  promise  of 
eminence. 

I  have,  however,  not  yet  touched  upon  the  principal  difficulty 
which  we,  the  masters  of  local  grammar  schools,  have  to  encounter, 
a  difficulty  which  bears  closely  upon  the  main  question  which  has 
been  proposed  for  this  day's  discussion.  As  it  has  been  already  stated, 
our  first  object  is,  and  I  hope  it  always  will  be,  to  prepare  our  pupils 
for  the  universities.  To  them  we  send  our  best  scholars,  and  from 
them  we  look  for  evidence  of  the  success  of  our  instruction.  But, 
after  all,  the  number  of  those  pupils  who  enter  the  universiUes  is 
comparatively  small.  Of  the  majority  who  are  not  intended  for  s 
university  course,  many  leave  us  at  a  period  so  early  that  an  educa- 
tion which  contemplates  an  academical  course  as  its  supplement  and 
completion,  must  be  broken  short  off,  and  remain  ever  incomplete. 
The  foundation  is  laid  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  sustain  a  fatore 
superstructure,  but  that  superstructure  is  never  raised ;  many  more 
come  to  'US  (and  these  are  the  worst  cases)  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years,  so  entirely  ignorant  of  anything  beyond  the  merest 
rudiments,  that  we  at  once  feel  that  to  attempt  to  train  them  to  that 
scholarship,  which  might  once  have  been  attaitiable,  is  a  hopeless 
task.  Others,  again,  have  in  view  certain  competitive  examinations, 
/or  which  they  require  special  training. 

Cases  such  as  these,  are  not  provided  for  by  the  ordinary  routine 
of  giammar  school  education.  To  meet  them  here  at  York,  as  in 
many  other  places,  there  has  been  established  what  has  been  called 
a  modern  department.  In  other  words,  to  use  the  French  term,  the 
principle  of  bifurcation  has  been  introduced ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  it  has  been  introduced  very  successfully.  An  education  has 
thus  been  provided  for  a  very  large  number  of  boys,  suited  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances ;  not  I  think  equal  in  its  ultimate  results  as  to 
mental  development  to  what  I  should  call  our  nornml  course  of 
instruction  ;  but  practically  good  and  substantial  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  principle  of  such  a  department  is,  to  exclude  the  Greek 
language,  retiiining,  in  most  cases,  the  study  of  Latin ;  and  to 
substitute  for  Greek  and  for  Latin  verse  composition,  a  larger 
amount  of  those  subjects  which  are  usually  required  in  the  competi- 
tive examinations.     Within  the  last  few  years  a  large  number  of 
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pupils  have  thus  received  a  useful  practical  education,  who  would, 
otherwise,  have  almost  lost  their  time  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  rise  to 
the  standard  of  classical  knowledge  which  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  pupils  who  from  early  boyhood  have  been  trained  in 
the  ordinary  grammar  school  system. 

I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  masters  of  the 
great  public  schools  and  the  Royal  Commissioners  seem  equally  to 
view  the  addition  of  a  subsidiary  department  like  this  as  a  thing 
almost  impossible  to  be  introduced,  and  if  introduced,  of  doubtful 
utility.  My  belief  is,  that  in  grammar  schools,  whenever  there  is  a 
£ur  amount  of  endowment,  and  a  population  sufficient  to  furnish 
pupils,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  such  a 
department;  and  that  where  it  is  established,  a  well-conducted 
grammar  school  will  furnish  all  that  is  required  for  the  education  of 
what  I  may  call  the  iy)per  middle  class,  for  whatever  profession  or 
employment  they  may  be  intended. 

Whether  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  education  of  the  grammar- 
school  beyond  this — so  as  to  include  those  who  are  to  take  their 
place  behind  the  counter  or  at  the  desk  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen — is  a  question  which  admits  of  grave  doubt. 

We  may  bo  disposed  to  blink  the  difficulty,  but  it  exists,  and  I 
believe  most  schoolmasters  know  it  but  too  well,  that  if  encourage- 
ment is  offered  to  boys  of  a  lower  social  position  to  enter  a  school, 
the  immediate  consequence  is,  the  withdrawal  of  those  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  the  imputation  that  the  school  is  losing  caste.  This 
may  be  wrong,  it  may  imply  narrowness  of  mind  on  the  part  of  parents, 
but  it  is  practically  true.  Every  master  knows  that  if  he  wishes  his 
school  to  prosper  he  must  draw  a  line  somewhere ;  either  by  the 
•  amount  of  the  charge  made  for  tuition,  or  by  some  arbitrary  rule 
be  must  exclude  a  certain  class  of  pupils,  still  belonging  I  presume  to 
what  is  called  the  middle  class,  but  iuferior  to  the  others  in  social 
position.  I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  at  Cheltenham  College 
this  rule  is  made  so  rigid  that  the  son  of  a  retail  tradesman  is  under 
no  circumstances  admissible. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  How  is  this  difficulty  to 
be  met  ?  I  conceive  that  in  large  towns  it  is  best  met  by  having 
«  distinct  school  for  pupils  of  ^is  class.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  expedient  to  have  such  a  school  in  a  separate  building,  but  still 
under  the  supervision  of  the  head-master  of  the  principal  school ; 
in  others  it  may  be  a  separate  institution ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  without  such  a  school  there  is  a  gap  between  the  primary  school 
and  the  school  assigned  for  the  professional  classes,  which  is  un- 
isupplied. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  in  what  ways  a  royal  commission 

would,  as  I  conceive,  be  useful,  and  what  are  the  points  to  which  its 

'  inquiries  should  be  directed.     The  great  difficulty  of  instituting  such 

inquiries  arises   from   the  large  nomber  of  schools,  and  the  very 

different  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed. 

My  belief  is  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  divide  the  schools  into 
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groups,  according  to  their  endowments  and  the  papulation  of  tk 
localities  in  which  they  are  situated.  A  few  marked  schools  in  eaek 
group  might  then  be  taken ;  iu  the  first  instance,  as  affording  typa 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  luquiries  into  the  TMnawnnj^ 
and  system  of  education  pursued  in  those  schools,  conducted  as  thcj 
have  been  in  the  case  of  the  large  public  schools,  would  afibrd  to  d» 
public  and  to  the  legislature  the  means  of  judging  how  far  they  wcr 
discharging  their  proper  functions,  and  what  modifications  might  be 
introduced  into  them  with  advantage.  These  points  being  decided,  aid 
the  standard  being  in  some  measure  settled  at  which  we  are  to  aim,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  appoint  official  inspectors  or  examinen, 
with  ]>ower  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  remaining  schools,  and 
ultimately  to  enforce  such  reforms  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
place  them  in  a  condition  of  efficiency.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
(question,  however,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  prepiuiture  to  anticipate  the 
precitjo  form  which  any  modifying  or  regulating  power  woold 
assume. 

Whatever  this  may  be,  I  feel  that  the  really  earnest  and  intelfi- 
gent  schoolmaster  has  nothing  to  fear  from  investigations  condactcd 
by  liberal-minded  and  unprejudiced  men ;  and  that  from  the  reanhs 
of  such  investigations  he  may  have  much  to  hope.       In  Engknd, 
education,  as  a  science,  has  been  studied  very  little.     So  fax  as  the 
grammar  schools  are  concerned,  tlie  universities  send  forth  from  jrstf 
to  year  men  of  high  attainments  in  scholarship,  who  take  their  plaees 
as  masters  of  our  grammar  schools,  and  enter  upon   their   work, 
trusting  ^mrtly   to  the  traditions  of  the  schools  which  they  enter, 
partly  to  the  recollections  of  their  own  school  life,  partly  to  the 
improvements  in  educational  methods  which  they  themselves  devise; 
but  they  have  really  very  little  oppoii;unity  of  profiting  by  the  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  their  professional  brethren.     The   modn 
operandi  of  one  school  is  hardly  known  in  another :  or  known  im- 
perfectly, through  casual  sources  of  information.      That  body  of 
information  and  evidence  which  we  now  possess,  in  regard  to  the 
great  public  schools,  is  doubtless  most  valuable  for  the  instruction 
which  it  nifords  in  the  science  of  English  education.     I  hope  to  see 
the  work  which  has  been  so  well  begun  carried  out  still  further.    I 
hope  that  every  school  in  which  active  and  able  men  work  from  dsj 
to  day,  will  contribute  its  quota  towards  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem,    how  are    the    powers  with   which  Almighty    Grod    has 
endowed  the  human  mind  to  be  most  efficiently  brought  out  ?     How 
is  the  true  manhood  of  each  individual  boy — amoral,  physical,  intel- 
lectual— to  be  most  efficiently  developed?     How  may  the  schools  of 
England  send  forth  a  race  of  men  best  fitted  to  do  the  work  which 
God  demands  from  England  in  her  place  among  the  nations? 
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Suggestions  for  the  Imnrovement  of  Middle^ Class  Education. 
By  the  Rev.  Canon  Robinson. 

Public  attention  has  of  late  been  often  earnestlj  called  to  the  state 
of  education  among  the  middle  classes  in  this  comitry,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  hope  that  at  length  the  subject  is  about  to  receive 
the  consideration  it  deser^^es,  not  only  at  the  hands  of  persons  of  high 
position  and  extensive  influence,  but  from  the  government  iteelf. 
It  is  something,  at  all  events,  that  a  proposal  should  have  gone  forth 
for  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry  in  reference  to  it ;  and  although 
opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  practical  result  of  such  an  inquiry,  we 
must  at  all  events  welcome  the  promised  commission  as  an  evidence 
that  the  legislature  has  been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  while  we  venture  to  believe  that  the  proceedings  of  such 
a  commission,  though  they  may  not  lead  to  the  establishment  of  any 
great  national  system  of  middle-class  education,  must  at  least  bring 
together  a  variety  of  important  facts,  supply  some  valuable  suggestions, 
and  awaken  increased  attention  throughout  the  country. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  pass  in  review  as  fully  as  is  possible 
within  the  limits  to  which  it  is  properly  Vestricted,  the  different 
methods  whereby  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  may  be  extended 
and  improved.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  make  no  claim 
to  originality  in  most  of  the  suggestions  which  I  shall  put  forward.  If 
my  paper  is  found  to  have  any  merit  at  all  it  will  lie  in  the  maimep 
in  which  the  various  plans  and  proposab  are  exhibited  as  a  con- 
nected whole,  and  possibly  in  a  few  of  the  conclusions  at  which  I  may 
have  arrived  respecting  them. 

I  shall  not  devote  much  of  my  space  to  the  invidious  task  of  ex- 
posing and  illustrating  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  middle-class 
education  as  it  is  at  present  carried  on.  This  has  already  been  done 
by  many  competent  censors,  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  now  pretty 
generally  understood,  and,  wherever  it  is  imderstood,  the  necessity 
for  improvement  is  unhesitatingly  admitted. 

The  fact  is  patent  and  undeniable  that  what  are  called  the  middle- 
classes  in  this  country — the  life-blood  in  some  sort  of  the  nation — the 
classes  who  hold  as  it  were  the  balance  of  the  constitution — are  not 
only  in  a  less  favourable  position  as  regards  educational  advantages 
than  the  classes  above  and  below  them,  but  really  are  to  a  very  great 
extent  without  opportunities  of  procuring  for  their  children  anything 
like  a  sound  education  adapted  to  their  circinnstances  and  position. 

And  the  cause  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  For  those  connected 
with  the  higher  walks  of  life,  the  universities,  the  public  schools, 
and  the  schools  associated  with  them,  make  sufficient  provision, 
and  if  defects  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  systems  of  some  of  those 
time-honoured  institutions  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  being  duly 
reformed  and  remedied.  As  regards  the  working  classes  again,  the 
movement  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  done  much  for  their  enlighten- 
ment,  and  through   the  combined  agency  of  private  benevolence 
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and  national  liberality,  the  child  of  the  labourer  can  obtain,  in  moet 
of  the  parishes  of  England,  an  education  suited  to  liis  wants  and  as 
complete  as  his  circumstances  will  allow  him  to  make  it.  But  the 
intermediate  classes  are  destitute  of  all  such  advantages. 

Of  thoi<e  muniiicent  educational  endowments  which  witness  to  the 
cnliglitened  patriotism  of  other  days  they  liave  hitherto  been  from 
several  causes  unable  to  avail  themselves. 

For  them,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Committee  of  Council  has  built  up 
an  elabonite  system  of  inspection,  certilicates,  and  normal  schools; 
over  the  barren  and  dry  land  of  their  uncared-for  intellect,  no  irrigu- 
ous  ])ecuniar\'  supply  has  been  diverted  from  the  great  fountain-head 
of  the  national  exche(iuer.  Their  merits  liave  been  acknowledged 
but  their  wants  have  been  overlooked.  Like  probity  they  have  been 
praised  and  *•  left  out  in  the  cold"  {Prohitas  laudatur  et  alget).  In  the 
great  matter  of  education  they  have  been  given  up  to  the  undisturbed 
action  of  that  principle  of  supj»ly  and  demand  which  they  have  rightly 
been  taught  to  believe  so  sound  in  all  commercial  transactions,  bat 
which  has  certainly  not  answered  in  this  particular  application  of  it 
For  where  do  the  sons  of  farmers,  tradesmen,  clerks  in  olKces,  and 
others  of  the  same  grade,  receive  wlmt  we  must,  perhaps  in  courtesy, 
call  their  education  f  In  private-adventure  schools,  commercial  aca- 
demies, boarding  establishments  for  young  gentlemen,  where — though 
there  are  doubtless  honourable  exceptions — ^great  professions  are 
made,  great  advantages  offered,  yet  very  little  is  really  taught,  and 
that  little  in  a  perfunctory,  slip-shod,  incoherent  sort  of  way. 

"We  may  then.  I  think,  lay  it  down   as  a  sound  conclusion,    that 
it  will    nut  do  to  leave  the  question  of  middle-class  education  to 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  solution,  that  is  to  the  operation  of 
i>i:pj)ly  and  demand.     Granting  that  the  general  influence  of  national 
progi-ess  ydW  create  a  more  active  and  a  more  enlightened  demand,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  supply  will  follow.     For  the  material 
out  of  which  it  should  come  are  in  a  great  degree  wanting.     Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  will  be  a  work  of  time  to  develop 
an  ctHcient  educational  system  for  the  middle  classes  and  to  call  forth 
a  body  of  well-qualified  teachers  for  their  service.     But  the  process 
will  be  ver}'  slow  if  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  natural  course  of  things. 
The  classes  to  be  benefited  will  in  that  case  have  to  feel  their  own 
way  painfully — like    men  groping  in  the  dark — to  the  wished-for 
result.     The  only  aid  they  will  receive  will  be  the  light  reflected  from 
the  systems  existing  for  the  advantage  of  the  favoured  classes  above 
and  l)elow  them.     These  indeed  >vill  help  to  show  them — so  far  as 
tht?y  are  able  to  examine  and   understand   them — ^what  education 
ou«rl^  to  be,  but  the  defective  training  of  the  parents  will  long  con- 
tinue to  act  unfavourably  on  the  training  of  the  children  ;  the  man 
who  has  been  himself  the  %  ictim  of  one  of  the  tyi)ical  academies  will 
not  bo  very  competent  to  discriminate  between  a  real  and  sham  educa- 
tion, between  a  good  school  and  a  bad  one,  and  the  splendid  perform- 
ance of  tlio  quack  will  for  some  time  be  more  popular  than  the  sober 
nndertakinsT  of  the  true  man.     The  founders  of  Cholcedon  who,  in 
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choosing  the  site  of  their  city,  overlooked  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  opposite  coast,  brought  upon  themselves  the  reproach  implied  in 
the  name,  *'  City  of  the  Blind,"  long  afterwards  attaching  to  their 
foundation.  A  mistake  similar  to  theirs,  but  with  more  excuse  for 
it,  will  often  be  made  by  parents  and  guardians  of  the  middle  class 
if  they  are  left  to  decide  for  themselves  between  the  pretensions  of 
rival  private  schools  soliciting  their  patronage  without  any  well- 
authenticated  proof  of  efficiency  or  any  public  or  national  posi- 
tion. 

But  I  must  call  attention  to  another  fact  which  has  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  shortcomings  of  middle  class  private  schools,  and 
which  will,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  continue  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  as  efficient  as  they  should  be,  or  from  adequately 
providing  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  middle  classes.  This  fact 
is  their  necessary  cheapness.  In  schools  of  this  description  the 
charge  which  the  proprietor  makes  for  board  and  education  must  be 
low,  for  otherwise  his  undertaking  will  suit  neither  the  views  nor 
the  circumstances  of  those  on  whose  support  he  depends.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  see  so  many  advertisements  offering  to  ingenuous  youth 
every  advantage  of  intellectual  culture,  joined  to  the  comforts  of  a 
home,  for  some  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  But  sound 
education  and  the  comforts  of  a  home  cannot  really  be  provided  for 
any  such  sum,  unless  indeed  the  undertaking  be  on  the  scale,  not  of 
an  ordinary  private  school,  but  of  a  large  public  one. 

A  middle-class  boy,  may  no  doubt,  be  educated  at  much  less  cost 
than  one  of  a  higher  grade,  but  he  cannot  be  boarded  at  a  very  much 
smaller  outlay  to  the  person  who  takes  charge  of  him.  The  farmer's 
son  has  as  good  an  appetite  as  the  squire's,  and  his  parents  are  quite 
as  careful  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  properly  satisfied.  Hence  the 
private  middle-class  schoolmaster,  constrained  to  make  fair  provision 
for  the  bodily  wants  of  his  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  unavoidably 
restricted  in  his  rate  of  charge,  is  compelled  to  a  severe  economy  in 
his  arrangements,  and  he  naturally  enough  throws  the  burden  of  that 
economy,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  educational  department  of  his 
establishment.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  making  these  private 
adventure  schools  at  once  efficient  and  profitable,  must  tend  to  pre- 
vent men  of  good  standing  and  superior  ability  from  embarking  in 
them.  A  man  must  be  very  remarkably  constituted  if,  having  much 
choice  in  the  matter,  or  many  alternatives  open  to  him,  he  is  willing 
to  undertake  the  responsibilities  and  labours  of  a  school  without  the 
hope  of  its  proving  at  least  fairly  remunerative.  Delightful  as  the 
task  of  rearing  the  tender  youth  may  be,  it  has  its  trials,  its  dis- 
appointments, its  fatigues ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  if  a  man  of 
ability  and  scholarship  elects  to  undergo  them,  he  should  expect  to 
be  well  paid  for  doing  so.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  middle  classes 
to  say  that  at  least  as  much  tact  is  required  in  dealing  with  them  as 
with  their  neighbours,  and  that  their  children  are  quite  as  difficult  to 
govern  and  to  instruct.  For  the  reasons  above  given,  therefore,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  problem  of  middle-class  education  can  safely  be 
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left  to  what  I  have  ah-eady  called  the  natural  solution,  or  that  Um 
middle  classes  themselves  are  competent  to  make  every  necoMwy 
provision  for  it. 

How  then  is  the  question  to  be  dealt  with  ?  It  seems  obviouf  tbit 
as  advanced  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  primary  education  on 
the  other,  the  education  of  the  upper  and  the  education  of  the  lowv 
classed,  has  at  different  times  been  greatly  indebted  to  voluntuj 
effort  and  private  munificence,  so  the  same  appliances  miut  be  made 
use  of  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes.  EztenuJ 
co-operation  is  required,  and  assistance  must  in  some  form  be  giTW 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  haw 
some  practical  insight  into  the  educational  requirementa  of  the  das 
to  be  benefited. 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  (conaidering 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  countiy)  to  establiah  sbj 
general  and  uniform  system  of  middle-class  education  under  ths 
direction  and  control  of  government.  Whether  this  would  in  tfat 
abstract  be  desirable  or  not,  I  need  hardly  stop  to  inquire,  for  than 
seems  no  likelihood  of  ita  being  attempted  or  even  seriously  snggeated 
by  any  one  whose  recommendation  would  give  it  a  chance  of  beiif 
discussed  in  the  national  legislature.  There  remain,  however,  other 
alternatives,  and  in  proceeding  to  consider  them,  I  may  at  the  ontMt 
observe  that  the  improvement  of  middle-class  education  will  best  lit 
secured,  not  by  the  rigid  adoption  of  any  single  scheme,  but  by  the 
combination  of  a  variety  of  plans  and  expedients  directed  indeed  to 
one  end,  but  carried  out  by  indei>endent  though  harmonious  move- 
ments. In  this  way  the  sympathy  and  sup]K)rt  of  different  parties* 
each  having  its  own  theories  and  its  o^vn  aims — ^will  most  readily  be 
attracted,  excessive  centralisation  ^vill  be  avoided,  and  the  educatioii 
itself  will  be  imbued  with  that  health,  elasticity,  and  freedom  m 
charjictcristic  of  our  national  life. 

That  the  middle  classes  are  willing  to  accept  of  assistance  and 
guidance  in  this  matter  need  not  be  doubted.  Where  the  expoi- 
ment  has  been  tried  they  have  generally  shown  themselves  quite 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  institutions  the  character  of  which  was 
guaranteed  to  them  by  persons  in  whom  they  had  confidence. 
There  is  among  them  no  reluctance  to  avail  themselves  of  an  educa- 
tion which  may  be  in  some  degree  eleemosynary.  Indeed  the 
cheeriui  alacrity  \nx\\  which  the  higher  classes  have  for  so  manj 
years  consented  to  profit  by  the  endowments  of  our  universitiea  and 
public  schools,  would  make  any  shame  or  scruple  on  the  part  of 
otliers,  with  reference  to  the  (question  of  material  aid  in  education, 
altogether  su])erfiuous. 

Amongst  the  plans,  therefore,  attempted  or  suggested  for  carrying 
out  the  object  in  view,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  refer  to  the  founda- 
tion of  ]>ublic  middle  schools  ;  and  I  refer  to  it  first  because  the 
ex]>eriment  has  already  in  several  instances  been  tried,  and  that  too 
with  very  considerable — in  some  eases  with  complete-— oueceeBi 
The  establishments  of  this  kind  already  founded  have  originated 
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firom  different  ainiB  on  the  part  of  tiieir  founders^  and  manifest  a 
corresponding  difference  in  their  tone  and  constitution. 

For  example,  there  are  the  middle  schools  in  Sussex,  due  to  the 
energy  of  Mr.  Woodward,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  spirit  of 
sealous  ohurchmanship,  and  were  intended  to  cany  the  influence  of 
the  Church  amongst  the  middle  class.  Around  these  valuable  institu- 
tions  there  naturally  floats  something  of  a  High  Church  atmosphere, 
and  a  grave  and  reverend  ecclesiasticism  pervades  their  solemn 
precincts.  A  foundation  of  a  different  character  is  the  farm  and 
county  school  at  West  Buckland  in  Devonshire,  a  thoroug^y 
Church  of  England  institution  also,  but  on  a  somewhat  wider  bana, 
established  more  exclusively  with  the  aim  of  improving  middle-class 
education  in  the  county,  and  of  furnishing  a  type  of  what  a  good 
practical  middle«clats  school  ought  to  be.  It  has  also  the  specific 
feature  of  combining  with  its  system  of  general  education,  practical 
instruction  in  scientific  farming. 

But  my  space  will  not  allow  me  to  exemplify  the  different  types  of 
middle-class  schools  which  awakened  interest  in  the  subject  has 
already  called  into  existence.  Let  me  rather  invite  attention  to  the 
importance  of  multiplying  such  foundations  till  at  least  all  the  lai^ger 
and  more  populous  counties  of  England  possess  them.  It  seems 
iesirable  that  in  each  case  the  movement  should  originate  with  the 
great  proprietors  and  leading  persons  in  the  counties.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  such  men  will  give  soundness  and  stability  to  llie  undertaldng, 
and  will  tend  to  attract  the  notice  and  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  The  formation  of  a  district  committee  or  county  board 
might  perhaps  be  the  first  step,  and  from  such  board  trustees  and 
managers  should  be  chosen,  in  the  former  of  whom  the  proper^  of 
the  schools  should  be  invested,  while  to  the  latter  should  be  com- 
mitted the  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  establishment. 
The  next  ^ing  would  Ive  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in 
eome  central  situation  well  provided  with  railway  communication, 
but  not  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  any  large  or  populous  town. 
The  cost  of  erecting  such  buildings-  would  constitute  the  principal 
demand  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  on  private  liberality. 
Something  more  would  be  required,  to  put  the  school  in  working 
order,  but  the  number  of  pupils  for  whom  accommodation  is  provided 
and  the  rate  charged  for  board  and  education  should  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  make  the  institution  ultimately  self-supporting.  It  is  of  course 
obvious  that,  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  middle  classes,  the 
sate  of  payment  must  be  moderate.  As  education  becomes  more 
highly  appreciated  among  these  classes  they  will  of  course  be  pre* 
pwed  to  make  greater  sacrifices  to  obtain  it  for  their  children,  but 
etill  it  cannot  be  expected  that,  as  a  body,  they  will  ever  be  in  a 
position  to  incur  more  than  a  moderate  expenditure  for  this  object. 

In  fixing  therefore  the  rate  of  payment  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  amongst  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
middle  class  there  is  great  difference  of  means,  and  that  it  is  most 
important  to  make  ihe  projected  schoob  available  for  the  greatest 
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possible  number  of  grades  into  which  the  middle  class  may  be  divided. 
To  this  end  it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  fix  a  minimum  charge,  and  in 
consideration  of  it  to  guarantee  a  certain  course  of  education  em- 
bracing those  subjects  most  essential  for  boys  of  the  middle  class,  and 
most  adapted  to  their  position  and  prospects.  A  scale  of  extra  iiay- 
ments  might  then  be  fixed  for  more  extended  or  advanced  instruction, 
and  it  should  be  optional  with  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
additional  instruction  for  their  children  or  to  decline  it  according  as 
their  circumstances  might  make  expedient.  In  this  way  a  public 
middle-class  school  would  be  rendered  acceptable  to  the  greatest  possiUe 
number  of  persons  of  various  conditions  and  callings. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  enter  more  minutely  into  details  I  wonld 
suggest  that  the  minimum  charge  should  not  be  less  than  £22%  and 
that  the  optional  list  of  extras  should  not  carry  the. whole  cost  higher 
in  the  aggregate  than  about  £30.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward proposes  to  fix  the  fee  in  the  school  now  in  the  course  of  erection 
in  Sussex,  at  £1G  per  annum.  This  charge  seems  to  me  too  low  for 
a  middle-class  school.  It  will  no  doubt  exactly  meet  the  circom- 
f  tancos  of  some  of  what  may  be  called  the  lower  middle  class*  but  it  is 
surely  much  less  than  the  majority  of  the  middle  class  C4m  T^-ell  afford 
to  pay.  Moreover,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  '\\rith  such  a  rate  of 
pa3rment  a  school  can  be  made  self-supporting.  As  far  as  such  ei- 
])cnenoe  as  I  possess  enables  me  to  judge,  it  is  my  belief  that  a  school 
containing  100  boys  with  an  average  payment  of  £22  per  head  might 
be  made  both  self-supporting  and  efficient.  It  is  of  course  well- 
known  to  everybody  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  will 
add  to  the  economy  of  working,  and  this  mdeed  is  a  chief  argument 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  middle  schools  on  a  large  scale  and 
capable  of  accommodating  great  numbers.  I  am  aware  that  another 
argument  in  favour  of  such  foundations  is  the  wholesome  effect  which 
it  is  supposed  that  large  ])ublic  schools  haw  on  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  thought  that  if  middle-class  boys  can  be  brought 
to^iether  in  such  masses  as  are  collected  in  public  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  the  result  will  be  a  development  among  them  of  esprit  du  corps, 
of  larger  views,  of  greater  frankness,  manliness,  and  self-respect.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  at  all  events  in  connection  with  this  point  there  is  one 
thing  which  would,  I  think,  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  middle- 
class  schools  through  the  co-operation  of  influential  persons  of  differ- 
ent opinions  juid  pursuits.  They  would  reach  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  sect  and  party.  They  would  not  represent,  neither  would 
they  be  expected  to  recommend,  any  peculiar  ])hasc  of  opinion,  theo- 
logical or  other.  The  foundation  of  middle  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  what  the  founders  believe  to  bo  troth 
in  the  form  of  some  religious  ]»arty  or  denomination,  is  perfectly 
]<'gitimato,  and  will  indirectly  serve  the  cause  of  middle  class  educa- 
tion. But  the  middle  classes  are  at  present  only  too  pi-one  to  secta- 
rianism, and  one  cannot,  therofon*,  but  deprecate  in  some  degree  whai- 
ever  tends  to  perpetuate  and  to  strengthen  the  sectarian  spirit  among 
them.     Hence  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  great  crop  of  distinctively 
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High  Church,  distinctively  Evangelical,  or  distinctively  Non-con- 
formist middle-class  schools  springing  up  in  the  country.  County 
schools,  while  affording  an  education  essentially  religious,  may  be  con- 
stituted on  a  basis  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  the  children  of  parents 
of  different  religious  views,  and  thus  may  be  instrumental  in  diffusing 
amongst  a  class  that  greatly  need  such  influences,  larger  views  of 
truth,  and  a  wider  and  more  genial  spirit  of  toleration. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  to  establish  schools  for  some  one  class 
of  persons  exclusively,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  to 
make  such  schools  to  a  considerable  extent  places  of  professional 
training.  This  would  not,  I  think,  be  generally  desirable.  The 
effect  would  be  to  strengthen  such  prejudices  and  to  perpetuate  such 
peculiar  habits  and  narrow  notions  as  might  be  characteristic  of  the 
class  so  isolated.  ♦  The  mixture  of  boys  from  towns  with  boys  from 
the  country,  the  bringing  together  the  sons  of  farmers,  of  tradesmen, 
of  manufacturers  into  one  fellowship,  will  be  an  important  element 
of  education  for  classes  that  very  much  need  a  wider  circle  of  sym- 
pathies and  associations.  As  to  professional  training,  little,  I  im^ne, 
can  be  expected  from  attempts  to  connect  it  with  school  life  and  school 
work.  School  is  the  place  to  mould  the  boy's  character,  to  develope 
his  faculties,  and  to  store  his  mind  with  the  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge. The  apprenticeship  which  is  to  fit  him  for  his  future  calling 
is  a  separate  thing,  and  had  better  be  allowed  to  follow  its  own  place 
and  time. 

The  notion  has  occurred-  to  some  that  middle  schools  might  be 
founded  by  companies  formed  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability. 
The  advantage  of  such  an  experiment  would  be  that  persons  of  the 
middle  class  might  then  not  only  reap  the  benefit  of  such  schools  but 
might  also  take  an  active  part  in  their  foimdation  and  administration. 
The  difficulty  on  the  other  hand  lies  in  the  improbability  of  the  invest- 
ment being  a  remunerative  one.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  might 
be  so  far  recognised  as  to  allow  certain  educational  rights  and  privil- 
eges to  contributors  and  shareholders. 

Another  method  whereby  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  might 
be  greatly  improved  is  the  establishment,  under  good  and  influential 
management,  of  middle  day  schools  in  towns  and  popular  districts. 
For  this  little  is  wanted  beyond  enlightened  enterprise  and  wisely- 
directed  effort.  Such  schools  if  at  aU  successful,  cannot  fail  to  be 
self-supporting.  Given  a  committee  of  management  consisting  of 
three  or  four  persons  of  influence,  energy,  and  judgment;  good 
school-buildings;  an  efficient  teacher;  an  annual  school  fee  of  two 
or  three  poimds,  payable  quarterly  or  monthly  as  may  best  suit  the 
convenience  of  parents,  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  Model  School 
connected  with  the  York  Training  College  is  an  institution  of  exactly 
this  .sort,  and  having  been  instrumental  in  establishing  it  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  it  as  a  type  of  a  school,  financially 
and  educationally  successful,  that  might  easily  be  re-produced  in 
every  town  in  England.  There  remains,  however,  another  resource 
from  which  provision  might  be  made  for  the  education  of  the  middle 
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dafls  at  no  expense  but  the  extinction  of  a  few  flagrant  abuses,  mk 
the  loss  on  the  part  of  certain  sinecurists  of  comfortable  positions  oi 
bread  lightly  earned  without  sweat  of  face  or  effort  of  brain.  I  xdv 
to  the  appropriation  to  this  object  of  the  numerous  educations!  «- 
dowments  which  are  at  this  present  time  contributing  little  or  nottiag 
towards  the  spread  of  education. 

I  have  already  referred  to  tlic  fact  that  the  middle  classes  hsn 
in  most  cases  neither  pnrt  nor  lot  in  the  benefit  resulting  from  tkeie 
endowments.  That  they  nrc  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  the  oh 
dowed  grammar  schools  is  not  of  course  denied,  but  as  these  schoob 
do  not  generally  offer  the  kind  of  education  which  they  want  tk 
privilege  of  access  to  them  is  of  little  account. 

Now  that  tlie  classes  in  question  are  entitled  to  be  considered  ii 
the  appropriation  of  these  ancient  benefactions  is  indisputable,  h 
would  not,  I  think,  be  diflicult  to  show  that  in  many  caees  an  asogn- 
mcnt  of  them  for  their  advantage  would  be  the  nearest  approach  if 
not  to  the  letter  at  least  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  donor's  intentionii 
Certainly  it  is  now  admitted  tliat  the  interpretation  which  fixed  os 
the  word  ^'  grammar,"  as  applied  to  schools,  the  sense  of  ^*  classics!," 
was  '^  historically  en*oncoup/'  and  that  in  many  cases  the  founder  of 
such  schools  desired  to  pro^-idc  for  all  time  to  come  not  merely  a 
classical  but  a  general  education. 

It  is  not  accurately  known  whnt  is  the  total  yearly  value  of  tbe 
charities  devoted  to  education.  An  estimate  which  should  fix  the 
annual  income  at  about  £400,000  would  certainly  not  be  exceniTe. 
Of  these  charities  a  certain  number  were  expressly  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  whether  at  present  in  healthy  and  actife 
working  order  or  not,  have  at  all  events  never  been  diverted  frw 
that  object.  With  regard  to  these  it  is  only  necessary  that  th^ 
should  be  made  as  efiicient  as  possible.  They  have  no  concern  with 
our  present  object.  About  one-lndf  of  the  amount  named  abofe 
represents  the  collective  income  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  we  an, 
I  think,  justified  in  ur^ng  thnt  a  fair  proportion  of  this  income  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpoi^i'  (4  middle-class  cKlumtion. 

In  the  first  place  tlierc  still  are  some  well-endowed  grammtr 
schools — though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  number  of  these  is 
continually  diminishing — which,  while  claiming  the  position  and 
immunities  of  classical  schools,  arc  affording  to  those  who  desire  tD 
take  advantage  of  them,  neither  a  classical  education  nor  a  real 
education  of  any  kind.  I  have  in  my  mind  at  tliis  moment  a  scbod 
of  this  character.  It  is  situated  in  a  provincial  town  of  some  im- 
portance to  its  own  district,  a  principal  station  on  one  of  the  leading 
lines  of  railway.  TJie  property  of  the  school  is  large,  sufficient  probahfy 
under  good  management,  to  produce  a  sum  not  far  short  of  dCl,000  per 
annum.  As  far  as  any  educational  results  go,  this  school  is  almost 
worthless.  There  are  no  boarders.  The  day  scholars  are  not  nume- 
rous, for  the  townsfolk  do  not  appreciate— or  perhaps  it  would  he 
more  correct  to  say  they  do  appreciate  at  its  true  value — ^the  miseiabie 
pittance  of  Greek  and  Latin  that  is  retailed  there,  and  iair  genera 
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BDbjecte  the  nadonal  school  is  a  formidable  rival,  andsometiines  draiwB 
anvay  pupils  from  its  opulent  and  long-descended  neighbour.  Now 
the  condition  of  this  school  is  not  purely  exceptional.  Others  may 
be  discovered  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  almost  equally  deplo- 
rable. Would  it  not  be  a  good  deed  to  lay  hold  of  such  foundations 
ae  these,  and  convert  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  thoroughly  well 
organised  middle-class  schools  ?  They  would  thus  be  made  of  the 
greatest  possible  use  to  the  greatest  possible  niunber  of  people.  In 
many  cases  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are 
situated,  while  ensuring  them  against  ever  being  of  much  accoimt  as 
classical  schools,  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  development  of 
a  middle  school.  But  I  would  venture  to  go  a  step  further.  There 
are  a  great  many  provincial  grammar  schools,  which,  although  under 
the  charge  of  able  and  accomplished  masters,  ready,  if  called  upon,  to 
send  up  pupils  to  the  universities  thoroughly  equipped  with  classical 
scholarship,  yet  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  find  scope  for 
efficient  and  extended  action  in  a  classical  direction.  It  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  the  cause  of  public  education  if  a  proportion  of  these 
institutions  could  be  converted  into  distinctively  middle  class  schools. 
In  some  cases,  I  am  aware,  this  has  directly  or  indirectly  been  done. 
A  secondary  clement  (if  I  may  call  it  so)  has  been  introduced,  and 
some  of  the  more  important  subjects  of  an  English  education  are 
taught  in  company  with  the  traditional  studies.  But  this  compromise 
is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  In  most  instances  the  schools  would  do 
better  if  instead  of  trying  to  meet  the  wants  of  two  classes  of  pupils, 
they  were  imreservedly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  one.  Moreover  the 
reform  should  be  effected  according  to  method  and  system.  It  is  not 
difficult,  but  it  may  well  seem  presumptuous,  to  recommend  from  the 
study  table  of  a  country  parsonage,  a  great  organic  change  in  the 
destiny  of  important  national  endowments.  I  venture,  however, 
with  an  apology  for  my  presumption,  to  offer  for  consideration  the 
following  suggestions. 

In  addition  to  the  great  public  schools  supplemented  by  private 
enterprise,  a  limited  number  of  provincial  grammar  schools  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  advanced  education.  As  there  are 
few  towns  of  any  antiquity  or  importance  in  the  kingdom  that  do  not 
possess  an  endowed  granmiar  school,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many 
more  than  are  wanted  for  this  purpose.  And  it  is  this  excess  of 
supply  that  accounts  for  the  languid  condition  of  many  provincial 
grammar  schools.  This  surplusage  of  institutions,  then,  should  be 
diverted  to  middle  class  education.  It  can  only  be  effectively  done 
by. legislative  interference,  for  it  should  be  done,  not  with  partial  and 
local  aims,  but  as  a  great  national  work.  Thus  the  country  might  for 
purposes  of  organisation  be  divided  into  districts.  ThcT  most  efficient 
and  best  situated  grammar  school  in  the  district  should  be  retained 
as  the  High  School,  the  place  for  advanced  and  classical  education. 

The  remaining  grammar  schools  should  be  converted  into  middle 
achools,  and  organised  on  the  plan  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  classes  who  would  make  use  of  tliem.     Some  would  answer  best 
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perlmps  as  day  schools ;  others  would  be  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
boarders.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  desirable  to  amalgamate  two  or 
more  schools  and  to  consolidate  endowments.  The  objection  to  a 
scheme  like  this  is  its  apparent  infringement  on  local  claims  and 
rights,  and  its  tendency  to  centralise  the  management.  But  surelj, 
when  national  interests  are  involved,  it  is  possible  to  be  too  tender  d 
local  privileges.  Communication  between  one  place  and  another  is 
now  so  easy  and  rapid,  that  the  influence  and  advantage  of  a  good 
school  is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  area  which  the  generoos 
bcqueathers  of  the  old  endo^vments  were  desirous  of  benefiting.  The 
hiterfercnce  of  government  for  the  systematic  reconstitution  of  these 
educational  charities  would  not  hinder  their  ultimate  assignmenL 
under  new  conditions,  to  local  management.  It  certainly  seems  to 
me  that  thus  far  and  in  this  direction,  state  intervention  on  behalf  of 
the  education  of  the  middle  classes  is  not  only  legitimate  but  impera- 
tively called  for,  and  though  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  desire — a»  I 
think  Mr.  M.  Arnold  does — a  complete  system  of  middle-class 
education  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  state,  yet  as  far  as  endowed 
schools  are  concerned,  I  heartily  adopt  and  echo  his  appeal: 
^^  Regard  the  necessities  of  a  not  distant  future,  and  or^nise  your 
secondaiy  instruction." 

The  proi)Oimder  of  such  suggestions  as  I  have  ventured  to  put 
forth,  must  not  decline  the  appesd  to  facts  and  figures.  I  -wUlj  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  justify  my  conclusions  by  reference  to  tho« 
authorities,  proverbially  fallacious  though  they  bo.  jMy  information 
is  drawn  from  the  e>ddence  laid  before  the  Education  Commission  of 
18C0.  To  the  Charity  Commissioners  Report  I  do  not  think  it  ri^ 
to  appeal.  For  my  present  purpose  it  is  somewhat  out  of  date. 
Scliools  languishing  or  moribund  at  the  time  to  which  it  refers  may 
now  be  doing  good  ser\ice.  In  the  first  place,  then,  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Martin,  I  extract  the  following  particulars  as 
to  Ludlow  Grammar  School.  The  income  is  £518  per  annum. 
There  were  in  18C0  about  fifty  bo3rs  in  attendance.  Exhibitions  to 
the  universities  of  the  value  of  £150  (exclusive  of  the  school  income) 
are  attached  to  the  foundation.  These  exhibitions  (in  the  interest  of 
the  town  of  Ludlow)  are  limited  to  day  scholars,  and  conse^juentlT 
they  are  in  abeyance.  It  seems  that  of  the  fifty  boys  in  attendance, 
twenty-two  were  boarders,  leaving  twenty-eight  as  the  number  of 
pupils  supplied  to  the  school  by  a  toA\Ti  with  a  population  of  nearly 
5,000,  and  this  too  in  spite  of  the  attraction  that  might  be  expected 
to  lie  in  liberal  exliibitions  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  This  condition 
of  things  is  conclusive  as  to  the  degree  in  which  "  a  good  classical 
education  **  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  rising  generation  in  Ludlow. 
Take  from  the  same  evidence  the  case  of  Re:uling.  The  grammar 
school  tliere  has  an  income  of  £104:  when  visited  by  Mr.  Martin 
it  contained  twenty- two  boys.  Tlie  population  of  the  tomi  is 
upwards  of  14,000.  Again,  the  little  town  of  Stamfordham,  in 
Northumberland,  has  a  grammar  school  with  an  endowment  pro- 
ducing  £172  per  annum.     The  attendance  is  stated  by  Mr.  Martin 
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to  be  about  eighteen.  The  master,  he  adds,  "  is  perfectly  fit  to  teach 
a  school  of  much  greater  pretensions." 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cumin  in  the  Report  on  Educational 
Charities,  the  following  instances  arc  selected  to  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion that  grammar  schools  do  not  in  very  many  cases  supply  the  sort 
of  education  needed  in  the  neighbourhoods  where  they  are  situated. 

At  Warrington,  with  a  population  of  23,651,  there  is  a  grammar 
school  with  an  income  of  £484.  In  1858  the  boys  educated  were 
thirty-five,  but  of  these  there  was  only  one  boy  in  the  first  or  second 
class. 

At  Milton  Abbas  in  Dorsetshire,  the  income  of  the  free  grammar 
school  amounts  to  £199  18*.  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  there  were 
58  private  pupils  in  the  school,  but  no  scholar  on  the  foundation, 
which  therefore  appears  to  be  useless. 

At  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire,  there  is  a  free  grammar 
school  the  income  of  which  is  £536  11*.  9rf.  There  are  ten  foundation 
boys.  The  boys  are  nominated,  but  the  applications  do  not  exceed 
the  vacancies.  Were  it  necessary,  or  did  space  permit,  these  examples 
might  be  very  largely  multiplied.  They  are  sufiicient,  however,  to 
illustrate  the  position  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  support,  namely, 
the  expediency  of  converting  a  fair  proportion  of  the  so-called  classical 
schools  of  the  country  into  schools  for  the  education  of  the  middle- 
classes.  As  [a  kind  of  set-off  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  favour  of  my  recommendation,  I  may  refer  to 
the  grammar  school  at  Bath  described  by  Mr.  Cumin,  where  some- 
thing like  the  conversion  I  ask  for  was  really  effected,  and  where  in 
two  years  the  numbers  in  attendance  were  consequently  doubled. 

But  I  have  already  devoted  as  much  time  to  the  exposition  of  my 
views  as  I  am  entitled  to  appropriate.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
suggestions  which  I  have  put  forth  are,  if  adopted  in  combination, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  middle-class  education. 

The  schools  foimded  by  associations  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
the  counties  with  the  co-operation  of  members  of  the  middle  classes, 
would  especially  meet  the  wants  of  the  rural  districts,  and  would 
exhibit  types  of  the  public  middle  school  on  a  large  scale  and  Avith 
some  freedom  of  organisation  and  a  wholesome  variety  of  distinctive 
features.  The  re-constituted  grammar  schools,  again,taking  up  ground 
unoccupied  by  the  former,  would  represent  the  national  element  in 
the  movement  and  would  furnish  a  proper  field  for  the  interference 
and(co-operation  of  the  state.  That  every  interest  might  be  consulted 
and  every  aim  satisfied,  there  would  still  be  room  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  schools  of  a  denominational  or  a  professional  character ; 
trade  schools,  agricultural  schools,  science  schools,  schools  pledged  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand  or  of  Dissent  on  the  other. 
Lastly,  the  private-adventure  school  would  not  necessarily  be  driven 
out  of  the  field ;  only  to  maintain  its  place  there  it  would  have  to  prove 
its  efficiency,  and  its  conductor  would  have  to  show  himself  a  work- 
man that  need  not  to  be  ashamed  in  the  great  business  of  handling 
intellectual  and  moral  natures. 
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But  granting  the  soundness  and  feasibility  of  the  achenies  which  I 
have  propounded,  other  conditions— besides  the  adoption  of  thsm— 
are  necessary  to  the  effective  improvement  of  middle-daas  edncatkn. 
The  school,  when  established,  has  to  be  organised,  officered,  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  ever  increasing  efficiency — and  to  this  end  a  grat 
many  things  are  required.  One  is  a  regular  systenti  of  middle  sdiool 
inspection.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  witnessed  the  benefit  of 
this  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools  not  to  desire  earnestly  to  see  it 
applied  to  other  classes  of  schools  also.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  a 
question  that  might  be  discussed  at  considerable  length.  The  com- 
mittees and  boanls  of  management  of  county  schools  would  be  at 
liberty  to  appoint  their  own  inspectors ;  the  government  would  pnh 
pcrly  make  provision  for  the  inspection  of  the  endowed  schools.  But 
after  all  it  seems  to  me  that  the  appointment  of  two  or  three  genenl 
inspectors  of  middle-class  schools  would  be  a  step  which  the  govern- 
ment might  take,  by  way  of  experiment,  without  being  open  to  ik 
charge  of  rashness  or  precipitancy.  Officers  so  appointed  would 
conu-  with  the  best  credentials  and  the  highest  authority,  and  in  iht 
course  of  time  even  the  private  schools  would  solicit  their  visits  sad 
find  their  advantage  in  doing  so. 

Another  point  upon  which  some  thought  and  labour  might  be 
usefully  bestowed  is  the  proper  course  of  study  for  a  middle  school, 
and  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  course.  Under 
this  head  many  questions  at  once  suggest  themselves.  It  is  veiy 
important,  for  instance,  to  secure  thorough  mental  training,  and  yet, 
at  ihe  same  time,  to  make  the  instruction  as  practical  as  fiosnUe. 
The  school  subjects  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  branches 
There  are  first  the  disciplinary,  and  secondly  the  professional.  Thsy 
mus(t  be  mixed  in  proper  proportions.  Too  varied  and  ambitions  a 
programme  should  be  avoided.  Ought  Latin,  as  a  rule,  to  be  taugiitt 
I  think  so,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  only  in  subordination  to  English, 
and  as  a  help  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  character  of  the 
mother-tongue.  A  modem  language  would  not  in  many  cases  be  ont 
of  place  in  the  syllabus.  Science  is  a  branch  of  study  well  suited  to 
tlic  circumstances  and  practical  character  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
should  indeed  be  an  element  in  the  education  of  every  English  youth 
in  this  nineteenth  century. 

But  I  must  pass  to  the  last  topic  on  which  I  wish  briefly  to  touch. 
It  is  a  most  important  one.  The  great  want  in  connection  with  this 
movement  is  a  body  of  efficient  middle-class  schoolmasters.  How  is 
this  want  to  be  supplied  ?  Any  great  impulse  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  middle  schools  v.-ou]d  call  forth  a  number  of  candidates  for 
the  vocation  of  teacher.  The  raw  material  would  unquestionably  be 
forthcoming.  But  it  must  be  wrought  up  into  efficiency.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  middle-class  training  college  seems  therefore  to  be  one 
of  the  earliest  requirements,  if  the  question  of  middle-class  education 
in  this  country  is  really  about  to  bo  taken  up  with  energy  and 
thoroughness.  The  study  of  education  as  an  art  and  a  science  is  yet 
in  its  infancy.     It  would  be  well  if  all  possible  encouragement  were 
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given  to  it.  Lectures  on  pedagogy  (as  it  has  been  called)  would  not 
misbecome  the  universities. 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  for  the  XJnivemty  of  London,  for 
instance— emphatically  the  middle^class  university — to  add  to  its  ac- 
knowledged merits  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  establishing  a  sort 
of  professorship  of  education,  and  of  granting  degrees  for  proficiency 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art.  The  system  of  certificates 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  the  ease  of  elementary  school 
teachers  is  capable  of  extension  to  other  classes  of  instruetors,  and  it 
n  Bot  unreasonable  to  urge  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  teadi 
any  more  than  to  bleed,  blister,  amputate,  and  pres(n4be  without  a  re- 
gular diploma.  There  is  indeed  a  movement  now  going  on  to  obtain 
from  the  legislature  a  measure,  aniUogous  to  the  Medical  Registration 
Act,  applicable  to  all  classes  of  teachers.  The  advocates  of  scholastic 
registration  demand  that  everyone  presuming  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  shall  be  required  to  submit  to  registration  as  medical 
practitioners  now  are,  and  that,  as  a  condition  of  registration,  they 
shall  produce  certificates  of  attainment,  competency,  and  good  moral 
tsharacter  from  some  public  body  of  recognised  qualifications  and 
authority. 

But  this  movement  deserves  more  consideration  than  can  be 
bestowed  on  it  at  the  close  of  an  essay.  It  will,  I  sincerely  hope, 
attract  the  attention  and  enlist  the  support  of  all  l^e  friends  of  na- 
tional progress.  There  is  nothing  connected  with  education  so  vitalty 
important  as  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  educator.  As 
sorely  as  Louis  Quatorze  was  the  state,  so  surely  is  the  schoolmaster 
the  school.  Above  all  things  then  let  the  active  promoters  of  middle- 
dass  education  see  to  the  provision  of  a  body  of  able  earnest  and 
accomplished  teachers.  With  these  duly  provided,  and  a  fair  field 
for  them  to  operate  in,  the  work  will  be  done.  And  what  a  work  it 
IS !  There  is  nothing  which  touches  the  national  life  more  closely 
than  the  condition  of  the  middle  classes.  There  is  much  that  is 
estimable  in  these  classes,  but  they  greatly  need  a  higher  culture. 
Let  the  efforts  of  those  in  prominent  positions,  and  the  mesisures  of 
those  in  office,  co-operate  to  secure  it  for  them,  and  an  amount  of 
good  will  be  achieved  which  can  now  be  hardly  realised.  Public 
opinion  will  become  more  enlightened,  public  manners  more  refined, 
public  morality  more  elevated  and  pore.  National  enterprise  will  be 
more  wisely  directed,  and  will  meet  with  more  ample  returns.  Na- 
.  tional  genius  will  be  more  inventive,  national  thrift  more  systematic. 
The  star  of  England*s  prosperity  and  greatness  will  thenceforth  shine 
with  a  larger  and  more  benignant  light. 
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The  proposed  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Afiddle-Clau 
Education.     By  J.  G.  FiTCH,  M.  A.,  One  of  Her  Majesty^ 

Insj)ectors  of  Schools, 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  declining  to  legislate  hastilj  on 
oducatLOual  matters,  and  in  relegating  the  task  of  making  the  needfsl 
prelimlnarj  inquiries  to  a  body  of  picked  and  responsible  men,  our 
houses  of  legislature  have  shown  great  discretion.  For  the  whole 
subject  of  public  instruction  is  so  vast,  and  touches  so  many  personal 
interests  and  vested  rights,  and  there  is  such  a  curious  absence  of 
symuietrj  in  our  educational  machinerj,  that  it  would  be  as  difficnk 
as  it  would  be  inexpedient,  to  take  measures  for  its  improvement, 
without  lirst  instituting  a  laborious  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Accordingly  several  Royal  Commissions  have  recently  investigated 
the  nature  of  the  provision  existing  in  Great  Britain  for  the  instru^ 
tlon  of  her  children.  One  has  examined  the  condition  of  elementazr 
instruction  in  schools  for  the  poor,  others  have  reported  on  the  state 
of  the  universities,  and  one,  which  has  just  concluded  its  labours,  hm 
inquired  into  the  resources  and  management  of  the  great  foundation 
schools,  in  which  the  children  of  the  rich  are  taught.  And  now  it  is 
proposed  that  what  has  been  done  for  the  upper  and  lower  strata  of 
English  society  shall  be  done  for  that  great  mass  which  lies  between 
thcni,  and  a  special  commission  is  to  be  nominated,  with  power  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  provision  existing  for  the  education  of 
the  great  middle-class,  and  to  report  the  results  of  the  iuquiiy  to  the 
Crown  and  to  the  country.  Who  that  is  interested  in  the  subject  of 
education  can  look  forward  to  such  an  investigation  without  solici- 
tude ?  Who  that  has  read  the  eloquent,  far-seeing,  and  exhaustive 
report  of  the  Public  School  Commission  can  be  otherwise  than  very 
hopeful  as  to  the  result  of  similar  labours  in  a  new  and  not  less  im- 
portant field  ?  We  can  indeed  have  no  higher  wish  for  the  new 
commission  than  that  it  will  follow  that  admirable  precedent,  and 
that  it  will  furnish  to  those  who  desire  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
whole  subject,  materials  not  less  abundant  and  trustworthy  than 
those  which  the  Public  School  Commissioners  have  gathered  with  so 
much  diligence,  and  generalised  with  so  much  skilL 

It  cannot  be  improper  to  discuss  by  anticipation  in  this  place  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  commissioners'  inquiries;  because,  in  trarh, 
if  thosjc  inquiries  are  to  be  can-ied  to  a  successful  issue,  much  more 
of  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  educated  public  will  be  needed  than 
any  former  commission  has  found  it  necessary  to  ask.  The  new 
inquiry  will  be,  in  many  respects,  singularly  delicate  and  difficult. 
For,  not  only  the  universities,  and  the  great  foundations  of  Eton 
and  Harrow,  but  also  the  elementary  schools  to  which  former  in- 
quiries have  extended,  have  all  a  public  or  ^t/ovi-public  character. 
They  are  easily  accessible.  Tbey  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
all  more  or  less  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  right  discharge  of 
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their  duties,  and  from  whom  it  is  at  least  not  impertinent  for  the 
State  to  demand  whatever  information  they  can  give.  But  the 
education  of  the  middle  classes  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise,  it  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  parent  and  teacher,  and 
the  State,  as  representing  the  community,  is  not,  even  in  the  most 
indirect  way,  a  party  to  the  contract.  The  rich  have  appropriated 
the  universities  and  the  great  schools,  with  all  the  valuable  endow- 
ments which  those  institutions  inherit.  The  poor  have  appropriated 
tho  parliamentary  grant,  and  with  it  all  the  incidental  advantages 
of  trained  teachers,  properly  adapted  buildings,  and  systematic  super- 
vision. But  the  middle  classes  are  cut  off  from  both  these  resources. 
And,  what  is  more,  they  are  proud,  not  wholly  without  reason,  of 
their  independence  in  this  respect.  They  are  in  a  position  which 
enables  them  to  dispense  with  all  pecuniary  aid  in  the  matter  of  their 
children's  education,  and  so  they  have  as  a  class  come  to  suppose 
that  help  or  guidance  in  any  other  form  is  not  only  superfluous  for 
Government  to  offer,  but  humiliating  for  them  to  receive.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  interference,  even  in  the  way  of  inquiry  and  sug- 
gestion only,  may  be  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  an  afiront^ 
and  that  the  middle  class  may  possibly  be  found  more  sensitive 
and  uneasy  imder  the  inquisition  of  a  Royal  Commission  than  either 
the  class  above,  or  that  below  it. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  inquiry  in  relation  to  which  this  diffi- 
culty will  scarcely  be  felt.  The  endowed  grammar  schools  which 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  are  obviously  the  first  subjects  of 
investigation.  Their  names  are  known  ;  their  doors  can  readily  be 
opened,  and  whatever  is  worth  knowing  about  them  can  easily  be 
learned,  if  time  and  sufficient  help  and  ample  powers  of  inquiry  be 
granted  to  the  commissioners.  What  are  the  revenues  of  these  insti- 
tutions, whence  they  are  derived,  how  they  are  administered,  who 
manages  them,  to  how  many  and  to  what  class  of  scholars  the  teaching 
is  given,  and  what  sort  of  teaching  it  is,  how  far  the  intentions  of 
founders  are  actually  carried  out ;  whether,  in  short,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  our  times,  a  better  use  might  not  be  made 
of  these  institutions,  are  questions  which  require  to  be  asked,  and 
which  admit  of  instructive  answers.  This,  however,  is  a  topic 
which  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  Canons  Hey  and  Robinson,  and  it 
is  not  my  present  purpose  to  consider  it  at  length. 

A  far  wider  and  more  difficult  field  of  inquiry  lies  before  the  com- 
missioners. They  will  seek  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  private 
schools  of  the  country.  To  this  end,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire 
what  these  establishments  are  doing,  what  is  the  class  of  people  who 
conduct  them,  and  what  are  the  qualifications  they  possess  for  their 
office  ?  It  will  be  found  that  in  this  region,  the  principle  of  open 
competition  works  without  hindrance,  and  an  attempt  will  probably 
be  made  to  ascertain  how  it  operates,  and  what  are  its  practical  con- 
sequences. Difficult  as  it  will  doubtless  be  to  arrive  at  certain 
conclusions  on  this  point,  with  all  needful  tenderness  to  existing 
interests  and  to  traditional  habits  of  thought,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
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commissioDcrs  will  find  a  way  of  reachiDg  the  data   which  diej 
require,  and  of  turning  them  to  good  account 

It  will  1)0  found,  that  if  we  exclude  the  endowed  foundations,  tbe 
provision  for  middle-class  education  consists  of  three  kinds  of  schoohL 
They  are — ( 1 )  the  proprietary  schools,  of  which  those  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  London,  aiiiliated  to  King's  College,  may  serve  as  typei 
These  are  controlled  by  local  boards,  whose  members  hold  slura, 
and  for  the  most  part  send  their  own  sons  to  be  educated  in  tlM 
school.  They  have  a  sort  of  semi-public  character,  and  are  generally 
placed  under  the  care  of  clergymen  who  have  taken  a  good  llni▼e^ 
sity  degree.  The  masters  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  school,  and  are  removable  by  the  proprietary  if  thej  fail  in  thor 
duties.  Institutions  of  this  kind  exist  for  boys  only.  There  iB 
nothing  resembling  them  available  for  girls.  (2)  The  better  ela« 
of  private  schools,  under  the  care  of  graduates  of  the  aniversitiei 
or  others  who  have  given  to  the  world  some  guarantee  of  their 
qualifications.  These  are  the  schools  whose  names  figure  hononraUy 
in  the  lists  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Ezaminations. 
They  arc,  as  a  rule,  respectably  conducted,  and  I  believe  that  the 
number  of  them  is  daily  increasing.  Akin  to  them,  and  in  tlie  same 
class,  are  the  ladies'  colleges,  and  the  higher  kind  of  girls'  aehoolfl. 
Below  these  are  (3)  the  private  adventure  schools  for  both  sezee^ 
boarding  schools,  establishments  of  various  degrees  of  pretension, 
but  conducted  by  persons  with  little  qualification  for  their  wotk, 
beyond  the  means  of  opening  and  furnishing  a  house,  and  the  power 
to  draw  up  an  advertisement.  These  are  the  '*  classical  and  com- 
mercial academies,"  the  cheap  **  seminaries,"  the  ^^  educatioul 
homes."  which  attract  the  children  of  the  small  trader  and  the  clerk, 
because  they  are  more  '*  genteel "  than  the  National  or  British 
School,  but  which  oficn  furnish  a  training  far  inferior,  both  as  to 
exactness  and  intelligence,  to  that  which  is  to  l>e  obtained  by  the 
labourer's  child. 

But  of  ^ood,  cheap,  well-ordered  and  sensible  establishments  for 
the  middle  classes,  resembling  the  h/cees  of  France,  or  the  real 
schulcn  of  Germany,  schools  under  systematic  supervision,  invested 
with  a  public  character,  and  animated  by  a  public  spirit— schools 
for  which  a  curriculum  has  been  fashioned,  in  harmony  with  the 
actual  reciuircments  of  modern  life,  the  commissioners  will,  it  is  to 
be  feax'cd,  find  very  few.  It  will  manifestly  be  their  function  to 
inquire  what  are  the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  establishing  snefa 
iustitutious,  how  far  these  diificultics  have  been  met  by  such  efibrts 
as  those  of  iSir  Edward  Kerrison  in  Sufiblk,  Lord  Fortescue  in 
Devon,  or  Mr.  Woodard  in  Sussex  :  whether  in  order  to  form 
great  county  schools  of  this  kind  it  would  be  expedient  to  alienate 
the  funds  of  worthless  or  moribund  foundation  schools  ;  and  what, 
if  such  schools  were  once  formed,  should  be  the  constitution  of  the 
governing  body,  the  method  of  instruction,  and  the  means  of 
sustaining  their  efficiency  from  year  to  year. 

Another  branch  of  inquiry  will  necessarily  relate  to  the  instroc- 
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Hon  given  in  the  ordinary  middle-class  schools.  I  fear  it  will  be 
found  that  the  common  curriculum  is  in  fact  a  copj,  and  a  very  bad 
<x>p7)  of  that  adopted  in  the  old  grammar  and  foundation  schools* 
The  Latin  grammar  and  delectus  furnish  the  staple  of  the  instruc* 
tion,  and  fill  up  a  large  portion  of  the  learner's  time,  in  the  average 
academy  and  boarding-school.  Nobody  pretends  that  this  is  done 
on  any  principle.  Nobody  supposes  that  with  the  whole  range  of 
modern  knowledge  before  us,  it  would  ever  occur  to  a  teacher,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  with  fresh  eyes,  to  select  the  elements  of  the  Latin 
language  as  the  main  occupation  of  a  boy  during  the  most  precious 
hours  of  a  school  life  which  is  to  end  at  ^e  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
The  tradition  that  the  "classics  "  constitute  the  true  basis  of  a  gen- 
tleman's education,  dates  from  a  time  when  classical  learning  was  the 
only  learning,  and  when  a  well-instructed  pedagogue  had  nothing 
else  to  teach.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  tmdition  is  intelli- 
gently and  deliberately  adopted  by  modem  schoolmasters.  But  it  is 
blindly  followed  nevertheless.  And  the  modem  system  of  teaching 
— if  system  it  may  be  called — ^in  the  classical  academies,  is  one  into 
which  we  have  drifted  helfdessly,  rather  than  one  which  has  been 
consciously  selected  by  the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  from  a  belief 
that  it  is  the  best. 

Now  the  recent  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Public 
Schools,  enables  us  to  see  what  is  efiected  by  the  usual 
**  classical "  teaching,  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in 
places  where  the  pupils  devote  their  whole  time  to  Latin  and 
Greek ;  where  they  remain  at  school  until  nineteen  years  of  age  ; 
where  they  receive  instruction  from  the  picked  men  of  the  univer- 
aities  ;  where  they  live  in  the  midat  of  traditions  and  are  encouraged 
by  lavish  rewards  which  stimulate  them  to  efifort;  and  where,  in 
short,  everything  combines  to  impress  tbem  with  the  notion  that 
classical  scholarship  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  intellectual  life. 
Yet  the  Commissioners,  speaking  of  the  great  schools  on  which  they 
had  to  report,  say,  "  the  number  of  well-taught  dasMcal  scholars, 
notoriously  forms  a  small  proportion  of  the  boys  who  receive  a 
public  school  education."  Moreover,  it  appears  in  evidence  that  of 
the  whole  body  of  pupils  who  quit  the  public  schools,  le!)s  than  one- 
third  ever  enter  the  universities.  Of  those  who  do  present  them- 
selves for  admission,  it  seems  that  a  great  many  are  rejected,  or  if 
allowed  to  enter,  pass  in  because  the  standard  of  qualification  has 
been  lowered  to  a  humiliating  point.  Thus,  "at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  a  candidate  for  matriculation  is  expected  to  construe  a 
passage  from  a  book  (which  he  has  read  before)  of  Virgil  and 
another  of  Homer ;  to  write  a  bit  of  Latin  prose,  and  to  answer 
some  simple  grammatical  questions."  Yet  in  1862  one-third  of  the 
candidates  failed  to  fulfil  ^ese  easy  conditions.  A  public  examiner 
at  Oxford  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  candidates 
Ibr  matriculation  can  translate  a  new  passage  firom  a  Latin  or  Gkeek 
author.  At  my  own  college  we  consider  such  a  test  would  be  too 
severe.     The  college  would  be  left  half  empty  if  it  were  insisted 
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on."  And  one  of  the  censors  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  adds, 
"  Very  few  (of  the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  univereity) 
can  construe  with  accuracy  a  piece  from  au  author  they  profess  to 
have  read.  We  never  try  them  with  an  unseen  passage.  It  would 
be  useless  to  do  so.  Tolerable  Latin  prose  is  very  rare.  Perlmpi 
one  piece  in  four  is  free  from  bad  blunders.  A  good  style  is 
scarcely  ever  seen.  The  answers  we  get  to  simple  grammaticil 
questions  are  very  inaccurate." 

Now  in  estimating  the  worth  of  such  testimony  as  this,  wliidi 
abounds  in  the  Report,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  fur  the 
most  part  reluctant  testimony,  that  it  comes  from  persons  wiiose 
own  education  was  fashioned  on  the  classical  theory,  and  who  iiave 
very  natural  prepossessions  in  its  favour.  The  Commissioners  were, 
I  think  without  exception,  public  school  men.  The  persons  from 
whom  their  evidence  has  been  gathered  are  either  those  who  were 
once  distinguished  classical  scholars,  and  have  since  derived  profit  or 
reputation  from  the  success  of  their  academic  career  ;  or  men  who 
have  been  teaching  classics  all  their  lives,  not  necessarily  becaase 
it  is  the  best  kind  of  knowledge,  but  because  it  is  the  one  kind 
of  knowledge  which  their  own  education  and  habits  of  thought 
have  qualified  them  to  give. 

But  if,  according  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  like  these,  the  re«ali! 
of  ^he  school  course  are  so  unsatisfactory,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
value  of  that  humble  imitation  of  the  classic  curriculum  which  pre- 
vails in  the  lesser  grammar  schools  and  in  the  private  academies? 
For  in  them,  the  average  age  to  which  the  scholars   remain  uu^ler 
instruction  is  certainly  two  or  three  years  less  than  at  the  public 
.^cliools.    The  proportion  of  scholars  who  intend  to  matriculate  at  any 
one  of  the  universities  is  much  smaller,  the  inducements  in  the  xraj 
of  exhibitions  and  rewards  are  far  weaker,  and  the  qualifications  of 
tlie  teacher — at  least  as  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned — are.  as  a 
rule,  much  lower.     Unfortunately,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  at  ihe 
results  of  classical  teaching  in  such  schools,  or  to  formulate  them 
in  a  statistical  table.     But  I  think  that  if  we  could   poll — say,  for 
example,  the  20,()00  men  who  enter  London  in  orani busses  every 
morning,  and  ask  them  what  they  know  of  Latin,  or  test  them  with 
half  a  dozen  lines  of  Ovid,  we  should  get  some  statistics  that  would 
astonish  us.     It  would  probably  be  found  that  a  large  number  of 
them  had  professed  to  learn  Latin  at  school,  and  had  sacrificed  some 
of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  attempts  to  acquire  it.     But  how 
many  of  them  ever  open  a  Latin  book  ?     How  many  have  caught 
the  s])irit  of  ancient  Komnn  life  or  polity,  or  acquired  an  insight  into 
Roman  literature  ?     How  many  even  have  ever  gained  one  glimpse 
of  the  history  or  modes  of  thought  of  our  own  middle  ages,  to  which 
Latin,  if  .studied  to  any  purpose,  forms  so  effective  a  key  ?    TVho 
is  there  among  them  whose  school  study  of  Latin  has  left  any  traces 
on  his  ])olitical  opinions,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  his  notions 
of  right  or  wrniig  ;  or  whose  thoughts  are  coloured  in  any  way  for 
»:ood  or  evil  by  the  language  of  the  Romans  or  their  literature  ? 
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But  it  may  be  replied  to  all  this,  that  Latin  is  not  taught  for  the 
sake  of  the  literature  or  the  history  to  which  it  osleusibly  professes  to 
introduce  the  student ;  that  considered  as  an  instrument  of  education, 
it  is  disciplinal  only  ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  meant  to 
be  forgotten  ;  that  *'  except  the  corn  of  wheat  falls  into  the  ground  and 
dieSy*  it  fails  to  yield  its  highest  fruit  :  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  Latin, 
but  the  residuum  of  mental  power  and  fertility  given  to  the  mind  by 
the  learning  of  Latin,  which  is  chiefly  valuable.  This  is  a  view  of  the 
case  which  no  wise  man  can  afford  to  overlook.  But  it  presupposes 
that  Latin  is,  if  not  philosophically,  at  least  intelligently  taught. 
There  is  a  way  of  teaching  even  the  first  page  of  the  Latin  grammar, 
80  as  to  make  it  an  excellent  study  in  language  ;  there  is  a  way  of 
teaching  English  through  Latin,  and  of  causing  every  lesson  in 
technical  grammar  to  increase  a  boy's  power  of  thought,  and  his 
command  of  the  resources  of  his  own  tongue.  But  this  is  not  the 
method  adopted  in  the  ordinary  private  school.  There  Latin  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  explained  or  analysed,  or  compared  with  English, 
but  to  be  learned  by  heart.  It  is  taught  empirically.  Lessons  are 
set,  exercises  are  wrought,  and  that  is  all.  Nay,  the  very  secret  of 
its  popularity  among  schoolmasters  is,  that  the  traditional  methods 
of  teaching  it  are  so  easy  and  mechanical,  that  they  demand  the 
minimum  of  thought  or  original  teaching  power  on  the  master's 
part. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  then,  that  while  the  average  scholar 
in  a  boarding-school  dees  not  obtain  such  knowledge  of  Latin  as 
introduces  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  Roman  literature,  he  does 
not  even  obtain  by  way  of  compensation  much  of  the  indirect  advan- 
tages which  Latin  is  designed  to  give — the  mental  discipline,  the 
fine  taste,  the  copia  verborum^  the  exactness  of  expression,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  language.  The  truth  is  that  to 
secure  any  of  these  results,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  teach  on 
better  methods,  but  also  to  carry  the  course  of  instruction  much 
farther  than  the  ordinary  middle-class  scholar  ever  goes.  There 
is  no  more  significant  problem  in  education  than  to  determine  when 
and  how  the  teaching  of  a^lven  subject  begins  to  bear  intellectual 
fruit.  There  are  great  differences  here.  If  you  teach  a  boy  to 
add  up  five  figures,  and  never  carry  him  a  step  farther  in  arithmetic, 
you  do  him  a  service.  The  power  to  add  up  numbers  is  a  new  and 
useful  faculty.  It  is  good  per  se.  So  every  physical  and  historical 
fact  has  its  own  intrinsic  value  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind, 
and  may  become  practically  available  in  the  commerce  or  the  con- 
troversies of  life.  And  even  in  mathematics,  where  the  continuity  of 
the  study  is  of  so  much  importance,  the  early  exercises  have  a  sort 
of  completeness  of  their  own.  The  boy  who  has  only  reached  the 
fifth  proposition  of  Euclid,  and  who  can  follow  its  reasoning 
rigorously  and  exactly,  is  pro  tanto  the  better  even  though  he 
never  learns  the  sixth.  But,  as  commonly  taught,  the  early 
lessons  in  Latin  have  no  value  whatever,  except  as  an  intrc- 
duction  to   the  lessons  which   are   to    follow.     There   is   a    point 
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in  tho  history  of  all  studies,  at  ^vLicIl  the  rudiments,  the  mcmorj- 
work,  the  hard  rules,  and  the  dry  unmeaning  formuLfe,  become  bo 
assimilated,  that  they  pass  into  the  form  of  culture,  and  become 
permanent  though  unnoticed  elements  iu  the  strength  or  refinement 
of  the  mind.  This  point  is  reached  sooner  in  some  studios  than  in 
others.  But  it  takes  a  long  while  to  reach  it  in  the  study  of  the 
classics.  If  we  will  only  go  far  enough,  all  the  gerund-grinding 
begins  to  tell,  and  we  find  that  though  slowly,  it  has  opened  to  as 
a  new  world  of  thought.  But  if  we  do  not  go  fur  enough,  our  work 
comes  literally  to  nothing.  It  brings  us  by  a  weary  road,  up  to  the 
threshold  of  a  fair  building,  into  which  we  never  enter.  And  all 
the  toil  is  lost.  True  there  has  been  an  eiibrt  of  memory  and  of 
application  ;  but  tho  eflbrt  has  been  spent  in  learning  something 
which  is  in  itself  utterly  useless,  and  which,  unless  it  is  incorporated 
by  subsequent  study  with  the  organic  life  of  the  mind,  is  soon  cast 
out  as  a  dead  thing,  and  disappears  for  ever.  The  same  discipline 
for  the  memory  and  for  the  faculty  of  attention  may  as  easily  be 
obtained  iu  learning  something  which  has  a  real  value  of  its  own. 
And  life  is  not  long  enough  to  spend  any  of  it  in  learning,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  learning,  any  one  thing  which  is  useful  to  us  neither 
as  a  means  or  as  an  end. 

And  it  surely  need  not  be  insisted  on  here,  that  relatively  to  the 
range  of  modern  knowledge  and  thought,  the  classics  occupy  a  fiff 
less  important  position  than  they  once  held  ;  and  that  however  old 
habits  and  traditions  may  blind  us  to  the  fact,  the  results  of  classical 
study  are  daily  less  and  less  influential  on  all  our  minds.  We 
cannot  deny  that  for  all  practical  purposes  Latin  has  ceased  to  be 
the  common  language  of  educated  Europe.  Bacon  and  Hobbes  and 
Newton  thought  it  necessary  to  put  forth  the  most  precious  resolts 
of  their  thinking  in  Latin  ;  but  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Whewell 
and  Hcrschel  do  not  choose  the  same  medium  now.  No  modem 
controversies  are  likely  to  be  carried  on  in  the  language  employed 
by  Cardinal  Pole,  by  Erasmus,  by  More,  or  by  Milton  and  Salmasius. 
When  the  grammar  school  system  was  shaping  itself,  and  before  it 
had  become  formalised  and  petrified  into  its  present  shape,  Latin  wu 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  living  language,  for  it  served  as  a 
medium  of  communication  to  all  the  thoughtful  men  in  Europe  ;  and 
supplied  to  them,  not  only  materials  for  thinking,  but  forms  of 
thought.  Now,  except  iu  that  wonderful  dialect  which  the  learned 
societies  employ  in  conveying  to  each  other  the  characteristics  of  a 
new  variety  of  spider  or  of  fern,  Latin  has  ceased  altogether  to  fulfil 
this  function.  The  occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  write 
two  lines  of  Latin  are  extremely  rare  in  the  life  of  any  educated 
man. 

And  if  it  is  true  that  Latin  can  no  longer  claim  that  direct  and 
obvious  utility  which  belonged  to  it,  when  the  grammar  school  system 
was  fashioned,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  has  ceased  to  exercise  the  in- 
direct influence  over  our  literature  which  it  once  possessed.  We 
have  scholars  still,  scholarly  poets,  scholarly  essay  is  ts,  scholarly 
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novelists.  In  their  writings  we  may  trace  not  a  few  allusions  to 
•classical  lore,  sometimes  occurring  naturally  and  spontaneously,  more 
frequently  as  the  result  of  some  special  line  of  reading  or  preparation. 
But  wc  have  no  writers  whose  minds  are  saturated,  so  to  speak,  with 
•the  spirit  of  the  old  world,  or  who  draw  from  it  any  large  share  of 
their  inspiration.  Let  a  modern  reader  turn  to  Bacon's  '*  Essays," 
or  Ascham's  '^  Schoolmaster,"  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  "  Defence  of 
Poesie,"  or  Milton's  *'  Comus,"  or  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,"  or  Fuller's  "  Worthies,"  and  he  will  see  what  it  was 
to  study  the  classics,  when  such  a  study  was  a  reality,  and  furnished 
the  chief  food  of  a  man's  intellectual  life.  Let  him  then  turn  to  the 
most  accomplished  of  contemporary  writers,  to  those  in  whose  works 
the  influence  of  classical  study  is  most  apparent,  to  Milman  and 
Macaulay  and  Grote,  toBulwer  and  Thackeray,  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
to  Browning  and  Tennyson,  and  he  will  see  what  it  is  for  such  study 
to  be  an  accomplishment  and  a  luxury  ;  adorning  a  literature,  but  not 
penetrating  into  its  life. 

These  considerations  are  not  urged  as  reasons  for  displacing  the 
classics  from  their  traditional  supremacy  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  country.  But  they  have  a  serious  bearing 
on  what  has  been  termed  '^  secondary  "  instruction,  t.^.,  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  persons  who  live  by  labour  in  trades,  or  in  the  lower 
professions,  and  who  constitute  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
the  vague  term  ^'  middle  class."  I  do  not  say  that  classical  scholar- 
ship would  not  be  very  valuable  to  this  class,  but  simply  that  it  is 
unattainable,  and  that  if  it  is  unattainable  we  ought  not  to  waste 
the  time  and  strength  of  boys  in  fruitless  efforts  to  attain  it 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  poor  and  abortive  teaching  of  what  is 
called  the  ''  classics,"  comes,  in  far  too  many  cases,  to  absolutely 
nothing;  that  it  rather  deadens  than  awakens  thought,  that  it  stimu- 
lates no  literary  appetite,  and  that  it  is  not  even  indirectly  helpful 
in  enabling  the  pupil  to  write  his  own  language  with  fluency  and 
grace.  And  it  will  always  be  so,  unless  we  learn  to  fashion  our 
schemes  of  instruction  with  a  clear  view  of  their  probable  duration 
and  of  their  ultimate  purpose.  If  a  youth  is  to  stay  at  a  public 
school  till  nineteen,  and  spend  four  years  more  at  Oxford,  there  is 
good  reason  why  he  should  begin  with  Latin ;  for  he  will  probably 
carry  the  study  far  enough  to  obtain  from  it  much  of  the  intellectual 
fruit  which  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  can  give,  however 
clumsy  and  formal  may  be  his  method  of  acquiring  them.  For  him 
it  is  comparatively  unnecessary  to  make  a  separate  study  of  English 
grammar,  for  he  will  leam  it  in  a  reflex  and  indirect,  but  still  most 
effective  way,  through  Latin  and  Greek.  But  if  a  youth  is  to  leave 
school  at  fourteen,  the  best  linguistic  discipline  which  is  possible 
for  him  is  to  be  had  in  the  study  of  his  own  language.  By  diligent 
analysis,  grammatical  and  logical,  by  exercises  in  paraphrase  and 
composition,  and  by  the  careful  and  critical  study  of  one  book  by 
S(Hne  great  English  writer,  he  will  learn  more  of  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  words,  and  of  the  structure  and  right  use  of  language  than 
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ho  could  learn  in  any  other  way.*  No  one  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
great  improvement  of  modern  school-books  in  this  department,  and 
the  special  efforts  which  have  been  recently  made  by  scholars  to 
elucidate  the  English  language,  can  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
the  valuable  discipline  which  the  grammar  of  our  own  language  10 
capable  of  furnishing.  • 

Here  then  is  a  grave  problem  which  we  may  hope  the  inquiries 
of  the  new  commission  will  help  to  solve :  "  What  is  the  best  and 
most  fruitful  form  of  discipline  for  scholai*s  who  are  not  likely  to 
enter  on  a  university  course,  or  to  prolong  their  school  life  beyond 
the  age  of  fifteen  ?  What  curriculum  can  be  devised,  which  even 
if  abruptly  terminated  at  that  age,  shall  still  be  good  and  valuable 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  serve  as  the  means  to  a  real  and  not  an 
impracticable  end  ? "  The  legitimate  ends  of  school  instructioin 
are  not  hard  to  define.  They  include  training  for  the  eye  and 
hand,  as  reading,  writing,  drawing  ;  training  for  the  reasoning 
faculty,  as  arithmetic  and  other  science  ;  training  in  the  right  nse 
of  speech,  as  grammar  and  composition  ;  and  knowledge  of  facts  and 
things.  Without  desiring  that  the  commissioners  should  use  their 
authority  to  formalise  the  work  of  instruction,  or  interfere  need- 
lessly with  the  liberty  of  teachers  and  the  wishes  of  parents,  we 
may  yet  hope  that  they  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  laying  down 
some  general  principles  respecting  the  true  range  of  secondary 
instruction,  and  of  showing  that  the  theory  of  a  *'  grammar  school " 
or  *'  classical  academy  "  is  inconsistent  with  those  principles. 

Such  suggestion  and  guidance  will,  however,  form  but  a  small 
■  part  of  the  commissioners'  work.  It  is  much  easier  to  say  what 
ought  to  be  taught  than  to  make  adequate  provision  for  teaching  it ; 
and  the  question  will  still  remain — How  can  a  good  supply  of  well 
qualified  teachers  be  secured  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  form  some  esti- 
mate as  to  the  class  of  persons  into  whose  hands  the  education  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  middle  classes  has  fallen.  It  is  open  to  as  all 
to  read  the  advertisements  which  crowd  the  colunms  of  the  Times 
at  Christmas  and  at  Midsummer.  We  all  know  what  sort  of  promises 
are  held  out  in  these  advertisements — the  excellent  provision,  the 
salubrious  air,  the  accomplished  masters,  the  scheme  of  study  which 
includes  all  learning,  human  and  divine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ma- 
ternal anxiety  of  the  schoolmaster's  wife,  ever  ready  to  be  extended 
to  the  fortunate  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  can  afibrd  to  pay  from 
18  to  30  guineas  a  year  for  these  privileges.  Perhaps  some  of  ns 
know  too  in  what  way  these  promises  are  often  fulfilled — how  often 
the  schoolmaster  is  a   mere  trader,  a  lodginghouse-keeper,  who  is 


*  I  must  be  understood  to  speak  here  of  average  teachers  only,  and  of  the 
methods  best  suited  for  general  adoption.  A  really  accomplished  man  with  skill 
in  teaching,  and  love  for  bis  work,  may  use  what  method  he  likes,  and  will  find 
it  efficacious.  Such  a  man  would  probably  prefer  to  teach  English,  even  to  be- 
ginners, through  the  medium  of  Latin.  But  in  At«  hands,  Sanscrit  would  serve 
the  purpose  quite  as  well. 
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fitted  neither  by  nature  or  education  for  the  serious  business  which 
he  has  undertaken.  Now,  in  most  civilised  nations,  this  danger  is 
averted  by  means  of  a  law  which  forbids  any  person  to  set  up 
as  a  teacher  who  has  not  given  some  evidence  of  his  qualifications 
for  the  office.  We  in  this  country  have  a  Medical  Registration  Act 
which  makes  it  penal  for  any  man  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery 
who  does  not  possess  some  certificate  of  competency.*  An  analogous 
measure — a  Scholastic  Registration  Act — has  been  proposed  ;  which 
in  like  manner  shall  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  empiric  or  the 
quack  into  the  teacher's  profession.  But  there  are  difficulties 
here  such  as  are  not  at  first  apparent.  When  Parliament  undertook 
to  deal  with  the  medical  profession,  and  said  to  its  members  "  You 
must  register  your  qualifications,  and  prove  that  they  have  been 
duly  tested,"  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  what  was  meant  by 
medical  qualification.  There  were  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
of  Surgeons,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  the  great  medical  schools, 
and  the  Universities,  all  of  which  held  a  recognised  position,  and 
were  qualified  either  to  give  professional  instruction  or  to  guarantee 
tliat  it  had  been  attained.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  educa- 
tional machinery  it  would  be  premature  and  cruel  to  enact  a  similar 
law  for  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  For  at  present,  if  an  English- 
man desires  honestly  to  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  school- 
keeping,  there  are  no  means  accessible  to  him  for  obtaining  instruction 
in  the  art  or  science  of  his  profession.  There  is  no  university  or 
college  in  England — not  even  the  College  of  Preceptors — which 
gives  a  course  of  systematic  instruction  adapted  to  his  special  needs. 
Except,  therefore,  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  teacher  of  a  school 
possesses  a  university  degree,  the  public  have  no  security  that  he  is 
fitted  for  his  work,  even  in  the  matter  of  general  acquirement;  and 
as  to  his  practical  ability  as  a  teacher,  and  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  profession,  there  is  no  institution  in  England  which  can 
either  give  him  the  needful  training,  or  attest  the  fact  that  he  pos- 
sesses it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  College  of  Preceptors  is  well 
adapted  to  discharge  this  function.  T  wish  to  speak  with  all  respect 
of  this  institution,  which  is  doing  useful  work,  and  is  likely, 
under  its  present  management,  to  exercise  increasing  infiuence. 
But  a  society  of  gentlemen  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
certification,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  professional  interests  of  a 
class,  must  not  be  surprised  if  public  confidence  comes  to  them  but 
slowly  ;  and  before  it  is  expedient  to  give  any  higher  legal  value  to 
the  certificates  confen'cd  by  this  institution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
inquire  what  is  the  precise  kind  of  qualification  which  those  certifi- 
cates represent,  and  how  far  the  privilege  of  membership,  which, 
to  judge  from  the  frequent  appearance  in  advertisements  of  the 

•  This  is  not  quite  correct.    The  Medical  Act  docs  not  prevent  an  unregis- 
tered person  practising,  bat  provides  a  penalty  if  he  hold  himself  out  as  being 
egistered.— Ed. 
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letters  M.C.P.y  seems  to  be  very  widely  enjoyed  by  private  school- 
masters,  has  been  obtained  either  by  attending  lectures  or  by  paesiog 
examinations.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  College  of  Preceptors  ia  fnlbf 
entitled  to  recognition  as  one  of  the  licensing  bodies,  in  the  event 
of  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  scholastic  registration  ;  bat  it  has  ai 
present  established  no  claim  for  a  monopoly  of  this  privilege.  And 
even  if  the  privilege  were  granted,  the  value  of  the  college  diplomaB 
in  the  market  would  depend  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  obtained,  and  on  the  degree  of  scholarship  or  of  professionid 
skill,  which  those  who  conferred  them  had  actually  put  to  the  proo& 
I  believe  that  we  have  ready  to  our  hand  other  machinery,  which 
needs  only  a  little  extension  and  adaptation,  to  serve  our  purpose 
well.  The  training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers  are  the  only 
institutions  in  this  country  in  which  systematic  instruction  is  given 
in  what  the  Germans  call  '*  padagogik,''  or  tlie  science  of  education. 
They  have  been  remarkably  successful.  The  teachers  sent  out  from 
them  have  been  taught  what  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach,  and  they 
have  revolutionised  the  primary  instruction  of  the  country.  Their 
sta£f  of  officers  consists  of  men  who  have  made  the  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  their  special  study.  They  are  annually  visited 
and  examined,  and  a  detailed  report  of  their  condition  is  submitted 
to  Parliament.  Yet  they  are  poor,  and  are  sustained  with  difficulty. 
I  believe  that  the  managers  of  these  institutions  are  beginning  to 
fear  that  they  shall  not  be  able  long  to  keep  up  so  able  and  efficient 
a  staff  as  heretofore,  considering  the  recent  regulations  which  limit 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  means  of  paying  for  it.  Now  why 
should  not  these  institutions  be  at  once  strengthened  and  further 
utilised  ?  I  may  not  here  go  into  the  details  of  the  plan,  which  has 
long  been  in  my  mind,  but  I  may  mention  in  outline  one  or  two  of 
its  leading  features.     They  are  these  : — 

I.  A  good  middic-class  school  might  be  established  in  connection 
with  every  training  college.  The  present  staff  of  officers  would  bo 
able,  if  not  to  give  all  the  instruction,  at  least  to  direct  and  superin- 
tend it,  and  they  are  in  many  respects  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  the  work 
well.  Such  a  school  woulil  of  course  need  no  government  grants* 
The  fees  arising  from  it  would  add  to  the  resources  of  the  training 
colleges,  and  enable  them  to  retain  their  best  men.  A  school  of  this 
kind  should  be  a  model  school  for  secondary  instruction,  and  might  fulfil 
for  students  of  another  class  the  same  purposes  Tvhich  are  now 
fulfilled  so  well  by  the  elementary  practising  schools  already  attached 
to  the  training  colleges. 

II.  The  next  step  would  be  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  training 
colleges  to  others  than  the  present  class  of  elementary  teachers^ 
Under  certain  restrictions,  any  persons  desiring  to  become  qualified 
as  teachers  might  be  admitted  to  the  courses  of  lectures  on  teaching, 
or  on  other  subjects  taught  in  the  college,  might  observe  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  model  school,  and  receive  systematic  discipline  in 
actual  teaching  under  supervision.  This  class  of  students  would 
generally  be  non-resident ;  they  would  pay  reasonable  fees  according 
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to  the  number  of  clagses  tbcy  attended,  and  to  the  length  of  their 
training,  and  no  government  grant  in  any  form  would  be  claimable 
by  the  college  authorities  in  their  behalf. 

III.  All  students  of  this  class,  after  receiving  from  the  College  a 
certificate  of  diligent  attendance,  might  be  eligible,  with  the  other 
students,  at  the  annual  examination  for  certificates  of  merit.  The 
Committee  of  Council  would  conduct  this  examination,  and  would 
award  the  professional  diploma,  and  to  this  extent,  and  this  extent 
only,  would  it  be  necessary  to  impose  new  labour  or  expense  upon 
the  State. 

It  is  manifest  that  wo  waste  a  good  deal  of  power  in  this  country, 
by  so  completely  separating  the  apparatus  for  elementary  teaching 
from  that  employed  in  secondary  or  higher  instruction.  In  France, 
in  Germany,  and  in  Italy,  all  the  parts  of  the  educational  system  are 
interwoven,  and  strengthen  one  another.  The  normal  schools  are 
available  for  teachers  of  all  kinds,  and  are  connected  with  the  univer- 
sities, and  under  the  supervision  of  their  authorities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  expediency  of  such  a  plan  is  a  question  of 
pressing  importance  just  now  with  us,  and  one  to  which  a  Royal 
Commission  might  address  itself  with  great  advantage.  To  give  the 
training  colleges  new  work  to  do,  and  new  resources  for  doing  it, 
would  enable  them  to  do  their  present  work  still  better  :  while  to 
offer  to  the  secondary  schoolmaster  advantages  from  which  he  is 
debarred,  but  which  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  can  command, 
would  be  to  confer  upon  him  a  great  boon — a  boon  which  can  only 
be  estimated  by  those  who  will  compare  the  modern  teacher  of  the 
village  school  with  his  predecessor  of  thirty  years  ago.  I  am  sure 
that  the  man  who  possessed  such  a  certificate  would  have  a  great 
advantage  in  the  market  over  other  competitors,  if  he  desired  to  set 
up  a  middle-class  school.  Moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that 
without  some  such  wide  and  general  provision  as  this,  a  scholastic 
register  act  would  be  a  nullity.  You  have  no  right  to  insist  on  the 
possession  of  qualifications,  unless  you  can  show  where  those  qualifi- 
cations are  to  be  gained,  nor  unless  you  are  able  to  prescribe  with 
some  approach  to  dcfiniteness,  what  the  qualifications  are,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  measured. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  difficulty  to  which  I  have  referred 
might  be  met  in  another  way.  The  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Qainbridge,  it  is  urged,  might  do  for  the  schoolmaster  what  they 
have  done  with  so  much  advantage  for  the  pupils  of  middle- 
class  schools.  They  might  institute  local  examinations  for 
teachers  as  well  as  pupils,  and  award  certificates,  which,  though 
inferior  in  n^alue  to  degrees  in  arts,  would  yet  attest  a  man's  com- 
petency to  keep  a  school.  There  is  something  plausible  in  this 
proposal ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  functionaries 
whom  the  universities  would  appoint  are  excellently  qualified  to 
test  scholastic  attainments,  they  are  not  in  any  way  qualified  to  test 
the  special  knowledge  of  a  schoolmaster  as  such.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose    that   either   the    science  of  education    or   the 
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practical  art  of  school  management  has  ever  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  university  authorities,  or  that  their  mathematical  and  literary 
examiuers  are  butter  qualified  to  give  diplomas  of  teaching  ability, 
than  of  medical  or  legal  qualification. 

Another  topic  of  serious  inquiry  is  suggested  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  modern  system  of  examinations.  It  is  obvious  that  schools 
of  the  better  class  have  been  very  largely  influenced  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  universities,  and  by  the  competitive  e3Uiminations  for  - 
admission  into  various  departments  of  the  Civil  Service  ;  and  i: 
will  be  very  interesting  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  influence  thus  exerted.  The  greatest  efl^t 
is  that  produced  by  the  local  examinations  of  the  older  universities. 
Besides  these,  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  university  of 
London  will  bo  found  to  have  told  with  considerable  force  on  the 
education  given  in  the  higher  class  of  schools.  For  the  more 
ambitious  schoolmasters  seem  to  regard  this  examination  as  con- 
ferring a  sort  of  minor  degree,  and  they  encourage  their  best  pupils, 
even  though  they  are  not  intending  to  pursue  an  academical  course, 
to  present  themselves  for  matriculation.  This  is  a  purpose  which 
can  hardly  have  been  contemplated  by  the  Senate,  who,  of  course, 
regard  matriculation  relatively  to  the  work  of  the  University 
as  a  terminus  a  quo  and  not  as  a  terminus  ad  guem.  But  it 
happens  that  the  examination  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  teat 
the  soundness  of  that  general  knowledge  which  a  well-instructed 
youth  of  sixteen  ought  to  possess,  and  success  in  this  examination 
is  much  coveted  by  teachers  for  their  scholars,  as  a  distinction 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Oxford  A.A.,  or  the  corresponding  Senior 
Certificate  at  Cambridge.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the 
stimulus  offered  by  these  and  other  examinations  has  been  exten- 
sively felt,  that  the  examinations  have  encouraged  a  wider  and 
more  accurate  scholarship,  and  that  the  examination-papers  have 
done  much  to  shape  the  curriculum,  and  give  definiteness  to  the 
teaching  in  many  schools.  All  this  we  may  hope  to  find  &\r\j 
recognised.  But  I  think  many  of  us  will  be  thankful  to  the  com- 
missioners if  they  will  ascertain  for  us  at  what  price  we  have 
bought  these  advantages,  whether  the  distinctions  won  by  the 
four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  who  have  gone  up  to  the^e 
examinations,  have  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  ninety-five  per 
cent,  who  have  710^  entered  the  competition  ;  how  far,  in  fact,  the 
general  eflicieucy  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  has  been  affected  by  the 
concentration  of  the  efforts  and  ambition  of  the  master  upon  his 
more  promising  scholars. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  you  want  to  test  the  worth  of  a  system  of 
education,  you  must  not  merely  examine  its  picked  scholars,  but  you 
should  inspect  the  schools  from  which  they  come.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  lucid  and  forcible  way,  has  shown  the  advantages  of 
such  a  plan,  difficult  as  it  would  be  to  cany  it  out.  But  this 
question  of  the  opening  of  the  middle-class  schools  to  periodical 
inspection  by  qualified  and  responsible  men  will  force  itself  on  the 
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attention  of  the  commissioners,  and  will  no  doubt  receive  the  con- 
flideration  it  deserves. 

To  recapitulate,  then  :  here  are  some  of  the  questions  which  lie 
before  us,  aud  which  await  an  answer.  ''  What  is  the  condition  of 
our  middle-class  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls  ?  Can  it  be  im- 
proved? And  if  so,  how?  Shall  it  be  by  establishing  new  schools 
for  counties  or  large  districts,  and  so  driving  the  inferior  class  of 
private  adventurers  out  of  the  field  ?  If  so,  how  should  these  esta- 
blishments be  organised,  whence  are  the  funds  to  come,  and  under 
what  guidance  or  control  should  they  be  placed?  And  how  can  a 
good  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers  be  maintained  ?  Should  it  be 
by  making  it  penal  to  set  up  a  school,  or  serve  as  a  schoolmaster,  with- 
out qualification  ;  and  if  so,  what  should  be  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation ?  Is  there  any  chance  that  training  colleges  for  middle-class 
schoolmasters  could  be  established,  or  would  succeed  if  established  ? 
If  not,  would  it  be  possible,  as  an  experiment,  to  expand  and  utilise 
the  existing  training  colleges  ?  And  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
teaching  in  the  majority  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  *  educational 
homes ' — Is  it  what  it  ought  to  be  ?  Cannot  a  better  system  be 
devised  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  look  in  the  face  the  traditional  super- 
stition about  the  classics,  and  to  see  what  actually  comes  of  it  in  the 
schools  which  do  not  even  profess  to  train  for  the  universities? 
Finally,  what  are  the  surest  and  wisest  ways  of  testing  the  work  of 
schools,  and  keeping  up  their  vital  force  from  year  to  year  ?  Is  it 
by  examination  of  the  picked  scholars,  or  of  the  whole  schools,  or  of 
both  together  ?  And  if  so,  who  ought  to  be  the  examiners,  and  by 
whom  should  they  be  appointed  ?  Will  the  increased  action  of  the 
universities  in  this  department  excite  less  jealousy  than  the  action 
of  the  central  government,  aud,  if  so,  will  it  serve  the  purpose 
better?  And  more  than  all,  how  can  legislative  and  centralised 
action  in  any  form  be  most  wisely  reconciled  with  that  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, that  faith  in  free  trade,  and  that  habitual  sensitiveness 
on  the  point  of  Government  interference  between  parent  and  child 
aud  teacher,  which  are  among  the  characteristic  instincts  of  English- 
men, and  which  a  wise  statesman  would  not  destroy,  even  if  he 
could?" 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  which  await  solution  at  the  hands 
of  Her  Majcsty*s  Commissioners.  Their  task  is  weighty  and  serious, 
and  in  discharging  it  well  they  will  confer  an  enormous  benefit  on 
the  whole  community.  This  Association  took  a  conspicuous  and 
active  part  in  urging  the  Government  to  establish  such  a  commission. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  specially  incumbent  upon  its 
members  to  think  over  the  whole  subject,  aud  to  form  some  opinions 
on  it,  in  order  that  if  the  occasion  arises,  they  may  lend  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  commission  all  the  aid  which  it  may  be  in  their 
power  to  give. 
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0?i    Secondary   Instruct  ion,  a^  relating    to    Girls. 
By  Emily  Davies. 

In  the  great  coutroversy,  which  having  been  begun  by  the  debates 
on  the  Report  of  the  Public  Schools*  Commisfiion,  is  now  extending 
itself  over  almost  the  whole  department  of  secondary  instruction, 
there  is  an  omission  which  seems  to  call  for  remark.  Throu^ont 
the  discussion,  voluminous  as  it  has  becu,  the  question  has  hi&erto 
been  treated  exclusively  in  reference  to  boys,  it  having  been  tacitly 
assumed  that  mule  education  only  is  a  matter  of  concern,  to  the 
general  community.  This  feature  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  peculiar  to  die  present  agitation.  In  the  cifort  made  some 
years  ago  for  the  improvement  of  primary  education,  ignorant  boyi 
and  ignorant  girls  were  recognised  as  having  similar  needs  and  ^mibr 
claims.  National  and  British  Schools  for  girls  are  inspected,  mii- 
ti'esses  are  trained,  female  pupil-teachers  are  apprenticed,  and  speak- 
ing  generaUy,  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the  labouring  dasses 
is  as  carefully  watched  over  as  that  of  their  sons.  Why  is  the  case 
altered  when  we  advances  a  few  steps  higher  in  the  social  scale  T 
With  regard  to  the  public  schools,  the  reason  is  obvious  enough.  As 
there  are  no  Etons  for  girls  in  existence,  they  could  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  investigation.  Probably  the  sisters  of  public  school  boys 
are,  for  the  most  part,  taught  by  governesses  at  home.  Their  edaca* 
tion  is  therefore  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  a  commission  of  inquiiyi 
and  though  it  docs  not  follow  that  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  nation 
has  no  interest,  it  is  natural  enough  that  it  should  not  appear  in  the 
discussion  called  forth  by  the  Commissioners'  Report.  But  this  con- 
sideration does  not  apply  to  the  daughters  of  the  middle- class,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  their  eai*ly  training  should  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  less  importance  than  that  of  tlieir  brothers.  That  it 
is  so  regarded  appears  to  be  implied  by  the  almost  total  silence  of 
the  thinkers  and  writers  to  whom  the  nation  looks  for  guidance*  It 
is  needless  to  bring  proofs  of  what  no  one  will  deny.  It  is  a  simple 
fact,  that  in  the  mass  of  speeches,  articles,  reviews,  pamphlets  and 
volumes  which  have  lately  been  before  the  public  on  the  subject  of 
secondary  instruction  for  boys,  there  is  scarcely  so  much  as  a  passing 
allusion  to  that  of  girls.  This  side  of  the  question  has  been,  l^ 
general  consent^  completely  ignored. 

There  is  no  reason  for  attributing  this  silence  to  ungenerous 
motives.  It  no  doubt  arises  in  a  great  degree  from  a  sort  of  inadver- 
tence. Public  writers  are  occupied  with  the  busy  world  around 
them,  in  which  men  only  are  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  think  only  of  training  the  boys,  who  are 
hereafter  to  do  the  more  conspicuous  part  of  the  world's  work.  Some, 
and  those  the  men  most  worth  listening  to,  are  unwilling  to  speak  of 
what  they  imperfectly  know,  and  it  is  difficult  for  thera  to  know  much 
about  girls  or  women.  When  they  speak  of  boys,  they  have  at  any 
rate  their  own  experience  to  go  upon,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  thii 
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they  should  by  preference  confine  themselves  to  that  side  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  they  have  personal  cognisance.  Others  are  no  doubt 
insensibly  influenced  by  the  view  of  education  which  regards  it 
merely  as  a  means  of  making  a  living.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
^^  a  great  part  of  the  confusion  in  which  the  question  of  education  is 
involved,  arises  from  the  division  of  public  feeling  as  to  the  value  of 
knowledge."  There  are  many  persons  who  value  it  only  as  a  weapon 
to  be  used  in  the  struggle  for  material  existence,  and  as  women  are, 
theoretically,  never  required  to  fight,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to 
supply  them  with  anns. 

Women,  on  their  ]\irt,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  general 
carelessness.  It  could  scarcely  1)0  expected  that  they  should  very 
keenly  appreciate  advantages  of  which  they  have  had  no  experience, 
and  they  are  generally  ready  enough  to  profess  themselves  perfectly 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  to  echo  doubts  as  to  whether 
"  so  much  education  is  nccessaiy  for  girls."  vSome,  who  ai-e  con- 
scious of  their  own  deficiencies,  are  afraid  that  the  manifestation  of  a 
desire  to  help  others  may  be  mistaken  for  an  assumption  of  great 
enlightenment  in  themselves.  Others,  who  by  unusual  energy  and 
perseverance  have  succeeded  in  gaining  knowledge  and  the  power 
that  it  brings  Avitli  if,  are,  by  their  very  superiority,  cut  off  from  the 
multitude.  They  look  down  from  their  heights,  with  little  sympathy, 
on  the  mass  of  women  tamely  giving  way  before  difficulties  which 
they  have  known  how  to  overcome.  Others  again  shrink  from 
prominence  in  any  cause  whatever ;  their  dread  of  publicity  is  so 
overpowering  that  they  would  rather  see  a  whole  generation  drown^ 
ing  before  their  eyes  in  ignorance  and  sloth,  than  run  the  slighest 
risk  of  being  spoken  of  as  having  taken  part  in  the  rescue.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  speak  of  this  reserve  with  anything  like  disrespect ;  I 
believe  it  is  seldom  absent  from  the  finest  natures.  But  I  submit 
that  it  is  one  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  women  of  this  genera- 
tion to  speak  out,  careless  of  the  cost,  on  those  questions  of  which 
they  can  most  fitly  judge.  Silence  and  inaction  are  not  justified 
by  any  of  the  reasons  hero  suggested  ;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
causes — or  the  excuses — the  result  is  the  same.  The  impression  is 
conveyed  to  the  public  mind  that  the  education  of  girls  is  an  affair  of 
very  little  consequence — that  it  i?,  in  fact,  one  of  the  things  which  may 
safely  and  properly  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  so  agreeable  an  untruth  should  meet  with  ready  acceptance. 

In  venturing  to  raise  a  protest  against  both  the  doctrine  itself  and 
the  policy  which  it  involves,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  girls*  schools,  and  the  systems  of 
teaching  pursued.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  prevailing  indifterence, 
that  nobody  knows  enough  of  the  interior  of  girls*  schools  to  speak 
with  authority  about  them.  The  data  for  forming  a  general  conclu- 
sion are  not  within  the  reach  of  any  individual.  But  there  is  a 
method  by  which  we  may  test  the  quality  of  the  schools, — we  can 
look  at  the  quality  of  the  thing  produced.  Anybody,  or  at  least  any 
woman,  may  know  what  girls  are  after  leaving  school,  and  we  may 
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fairly  judge  of  the  process  by  its  results,  making  allowance,  of  course, 
for  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  shape  of  vitiating  home 
influences.* 

I  ask  then,  what  are  girls  worth  when  their  education  is  finished? 
What  are  they  good  for  ?  Are  ihey  in  vigorous  health  of  mind  and 
body  ?  What  is  there  that  they  care  about  t  How  are  their  lives 
filled  up?  What  have  they  to  talk  about?  What  do  they  read? 
I  am  speaking,  let  it  bo  remembered,  not  of  children,  but  of  grown- 
up women.  Does  anybody  care  for  their  opinions  on  any  but  the 
most  trivial  matters  ?  Have  they  a  thought  beyond  the  circle  of  petty 
cares  ? 

To  all  these  questions  favourable  answers  might  be  returned  as 
regards  many  exceptional  women.  But  if  we  look  at  the  great  mass, 
we  shall  find  much  to  be  ashamed  of.  On  all  sides  there  is  evidence 
that,  as  regards  intelligence  and  good  sense,  English  women  of  the 
middle  class  are  held  in  small  esteem.  '^  A  woman's  reason  "  means, 
in  popular  phrase,  no. reason  at  all.  A  man  who  lets  it  be  known 
that  he  consults  his  wife,  endangers  his  own  reputation  for  sense. 
A  habit  of  exaggeration,  closely  verging  upon  untruthfulness,  is  a 
recognised  feminine  characteristic.  Newspaper  writers,  expressing 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  assume  towards  women  an  indulgent  air 
which  is  far  from  flattering,  giving  them  credit  for  plenty  of  good 
intentions,  but  very  little  capacity,  and  the  tone  in  which  many 
ladies  speak  of  the  capabilities  of  women  is  still  more  depreciatory 
than  that  adopted  by  men.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  exaggerated  and 
unjust.  All  classes,  as  such,  are  now  and  then  maligned,  and  so 
long  as  women  are  unfortunately  regarded  as  a  class,  they  will  come 
in  for  their  share  of  ridicule.  But  without  taking  the  current 
raillery  too  much  au  serieux,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  popular 
estimate  of  a  woman's  mental  worth  is  somewhat  low. 

This  condition  of  mental  weakness  might  not  be  looked  upon  as  so 
very  grave  a  misfortune,  if  it  was  made  up  for  by  bodily  strength.  We 
are  learning  more  and  more  the  importance  of  physical  health  to  the 
life  of  a  nation,  and  a  training  which  should  produce  a  thoroughly 
sound  physique,  even  at  the  expense  of  feebleness  of  mind,  would 
have  much  to  recommend  it.  But  women  are  not  healthy.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  lady,  of  any  age,  who  does  not  suffer  from 
headaches,  languor,  hysteria,  or  some  ailment  showing  a  want  of 
stanaina.  Shut  out,  in  towns  especially,  from  wholesome  sources  of 
excitement,  they  either  resort  to  such  as  are  unwholesome,  or  else  fall 
into  indolent  habits,  losing  strength  from  want  of  exercise,  and  con- 
stantly requiring  change  of  air  and  scene,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
healthy  stimulus  of  regular  exertion.  Dulness  is  not  healthy,  and 
the  lives  of  ladies  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  exceedingly  dull.  Men 
recal  pictures  of  homely  households  in  earlier  times,  and  imagine 

•  In  faimoss  to  tho  schools  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  remarked  that  they  aw 
moulded  by  public  opinion.  Many  school-mistresses  supply  what  society  demands, 
very  much  against  their  own  judgment  and  inclination. 
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that  such  things  are,  or  might  be,  going  on  still.  They  forget  the 
prosaic  fact  that  the  continually  increasing  use  of  all  sorts  of 
machinery  for  the  sni)ply  of  household  wants,  has  completely  altered 
tlie  aspect  of  our  domestic  interiors.  The  rounded  life  of  our 
grandmothers,  full  of  interest  and  variety  and  usefulness,  is  a  tiling 
of  the  past  Some  of  us  may  look  back  upon  it  with  regret,  but  it 
can  never  be  recalled.  How  can  women,  living  in  towns  where  they 
can  buy  almost  every  article  in  domestic  use  cheaper  than  they  could 
make  it,  unless  they  reckon  their  time  and  eyesight  as  worth  nothing 
at  all,  work  with  spirit  at  tasks  which  are  obviously  futile  ?  It  is 
not  in  human  nature.  It  is  not  in  women's  nature  even,  mysteriously 
inconsequent  as  that  nature  is  believed  to  be.  I  may  seem  to  be 
wandering  from  the  point,  but  it  \vill  be  seen,  I  hope,  that  if  the 
old  avocations,  involving  abundant  exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  are 
being  taken  away,  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply  their  place  by 
new  interests  and  occupations.  A  hundred  years  ago,  women  might 
know  little  of  liistory  and  geography,  and  nothing  at  all  of  any 
language  but  their  o^vn — they  might  be  careless  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  outer  world — ignorant  of  science  and  of  art — but  theh' 
minds  were  not  therefore  necessarily  inactive.  Circumstances  pro- 
vided a  discipline  which  is  now  wholly  wanting,  and  which  needs 
to  be  supplied  by  wider  and  deeper  cultivation.  1  dweU  upon  this 
]}oint  because  I  am  sure  that  busy  people,  and  especially  busy  men, 
have  a  very  faint  and  feeble  conception  of  what  dulness  is.  They 
overtax  their  own  brains,  and  by  way  of  com})ensation  they  have 
invented  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  rest,  according  to  which  men  arc 
justified  in  wearing  themselves  out  so  long  as  women  can  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  wholesome  rust.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  disastrous 
effects  which  would  follow  if  women  were  to  abandon  the  habits  of 
elegant  leisure  by  which  the  balance  is  supposed  to  be  redressed. 
The  otitim  sink  dignUatc  of  drawing-rooms  presents  itself  to  men's 
minds  in  enviable  contrast  with  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  an  active 
career.  They  *'  hearken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings,  There  is  no  joy 
but  calm."  And  they  think  dulness  is  calm.  If  they  had  ever  tried 
what  it  is  to  be  a  young  lady,  they  would  know  better. 

The  system  tells  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  individual 
character.  Some  girls  fret  and  pine  under  it ;  others,  satisfying  their 
souls  with  husks,  are  content  to  idle  about  from  morning  till  night, 
acquiring,  as  has  been  already  said,  indolent  and  desultory  habits, 
hard  to  break  through  when  in  later  life  the  demand  for  steady 
methodical  exertion  comes  upon  them.  Some  take  to  works  of 
charity,  doing  some  harm,  and  no  doubt  also  some  good.  Their  use- 
fulness is  at  any  rate  seriously  lessened  by  the  want  of  the  cultivated 
judgment  to  guide  and  control  benevolent  impulse.  Some,  I  gladly 
admit,  lead  noble  lives,  filling  their  leisure  with  worthy  pursuits,  and 
in  spite  of  difficulties,  tracing  out  for  themselves  a  useful  and  happy 
career. 

It  may  seem  to  be  entering  upon  somewhat  low  ground  to  speak  of 
women's  talk,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  seeing  that,  as  things 
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are,  it  forms  a  chief  part  of  their  busineds.  And  what  do  ladies  talk 
about  at  morning  calls  and  evening  parties?  Children,  serranti, 
dress,  and  summer  tours — ^all  very  good  subjects  in  themselyes,  but 
80  treated,  partly  through  sheer  ignorance,  that  as  the  conversatiaa 
advances,  tedium  grows,  till  at  last  all  signs  of  intelligenoe  disappear, 
and  the  weary  countenances  too  faithfully  reveal  the  vacancy  within. 
Of  literature,  women  of  the  middle  class  know  next  to  nothing.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  religious  literature,  which  is  extensively  read  by 
some  women,  and  to  which  they  owe  much.  I  speak  of  general  lite- 
rature, and  of  ordinary  women,  whose  reading  is  for  the  most  part 
confmed  to  novels,  and  of  novels  not  the  best.  The  catalogue  of  a 
bookseller's  circulating  library,  in  which  second-rate  fiction  largely 
preponderates,  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  range  and  the  taste  of  middle- 
class  lady  readei's.  Newspapers  are  scarcely  supposed  to  be  read  by 
women  at  all.  When  the  Times  is  offered  to  a  lady,  the  sheet  con- 
taining the  advertisements,  and  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  is 
considerately  selected. 

This  almost  complete  mental  blankness  being  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  women,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  their  opinions,  when 
they  happen  to  have  any,  are  not  much  respected.  In  those  casea^ 
indeed,  where  natural  sagacity  is  a  sufficient  guide,  women  often  form 
just  conclusions,  but  manifestly,  wherever  a  knowledge  of  facts  is 
required,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  at  fault.  And  very  few  ques- 
tions of  any  importance  can  be  decided  without  such  knowledge. 
Of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  women  know  little  and  care  less. 
When  political  or  social  questions  are  forced  upon  their  notice,  they 
commonly  judge  them  from  some  purely  personal  point  of  view. 
Bight  and  wi'ong  are  elements  which  scarcely  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion. 

In  taking  this  melancholy  view  of  the  middle-class  female  mind, 
I  am  aware  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  attacks  of  two  classes  of 
objectors.  By  one  class  the  picture  will  be  condemned  as  a  carica- 
ture ;  by  the  other  it  will  be  accepted  as  fisuthful,  but  it  will  be  main- 
tained that  tiie  defects  pointed  out  are  traceable,  not  to  want  of 
education,  but  to  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  female  intellect.  To 
the  lirst  I  can  only  reply  that  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  of  other  observers,  and  that,  for  all  that 
has  been  said,  I  could,  if  space  permitted,  adduce  abundant  evidence. 
The  second  objection  is  not  easy  to  meet,  in  the  paucity  of  material 
for  proof  on  either  side.  I  believe  I  may  say,  however,  on  behalf  of 
the  advocates  of  female  education,  that  any  objector  is  welcome  to 
assert  anything  he  likes  about  the  inferiority  of  the  fenmle  intellect, 
if  only  he  does  not  rate  it  so  low  as  to  be  incapable  of  improvement 
by  cultivation.  Wc  are  not  encumbered  by  theories  about  equality 
or  inequality  of  mental  power  in  the  sexes.  All  we  claim  is  that 
the  intelligence  of  women,  be  it  great  or  small,  shall  have  full  and 
free  development.  And  we  claim  it  not  specially  in  the  interest  of 
women,  but  as  essential  to  the  giowth  of  the  human  race.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  whetlier  women  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
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other  than  merely  domestic  relations.  I  take  the  commonly  received 
theory  that  except  as  wives,  mothers,  daughters  or  sisters,  women 
have  no  raison  d'etre  at  all ;  and  on  this  neutral  ground  I  urge  the 
impolicy  of  neglecting  female  education.  For  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sexes  makes  it  impossible  to  serve 
one  without  the  other.  Of  this  fact,  often  enough  asserted  in  theory 
though  little  regarded  in  practice,  the  revelations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission have  furnished  a  new  and  striking  demonstration.  In  one  of 
the  recent  debates,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the 
idleness  and  ignorance  of  public  school  boys  are  largely  attributable 
to  the  ovcr-iudulgeut  atmosphere  of  the  homes  in  which  they  are 
brought  up,  and  the  Commissioners'  Report  contains  repeated  testi- 
monies to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  our  highest 
class  that  its  culture  has  declined.  Young  men  at  the  universities 
exhibit  '*  a  slackness,''  '^  a  sleep  of  the  mind,"  which  he  traces  to  *'  a 
torpor  of  intellectual  life,  a  deartli  of  ideas,  an  indiiference  to  fine 
culture  or  disbelief  in  its  necessity,  spreading  through  the  bulk  of 
our  highest  class  and  influencing  its  rising  generation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Never,"  he  says,  "  in  all  its  history,  has  our  whole  highest  class 
shown  such  zeal  for  enjoying  life,  for  amusing  it*self."  Is  this  sur- 
prising ?  Is  it  not  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
society  which,  for  at  least  one  generation,  has  been  content  to  bring 
up  its  girls  to  be  mere  elegant  triflers  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  to  amuse 
themselves  and  other  peoi)le  is  the  great  object  in  life  of  women  of 
the  non-working  classes,  and  is  it  possible  that  their  sedulous  devo- 
tion to  this  one  object  can  fail  to  react  upon  the  men  with  whom 
they  associate  ?  Who  gives  the  tone  to  the  lax  and  luxurious  homes 
of  the  wealthy  ?  Who  teaches  the  boys  that  hard  work  is  foolish 
self-torture,  that  an  easy  life  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  fine  gold 
of  intellectual  attainment  ?  Not  their  fathers,  for  though  they  too 
may  be  led  away  by  the  prevailing  pas.sion  for  play,  they  have  had  a 
nobler  ideal  set  before  them.  What  is  the  ideal  presented  to  a  young 
girl  ?  Is  it  anything  higher  than  to  be  amiable,  inoffensive,  always 
ready  to  give  pleasure  and  to  be  pleased  ?  Could  anything  be  more 
Btui)efying  than  such  a  conception  of  the  purposes  of  existence  ? 
And  is  it  likely  that,  constituted  as  society  now  is,  young  men  will 
escape  the  snare  which  has  been  spread  for  their  sisters  ? 

In  a  lower  social  grade,  the  temptations  assume  a  more  sordid 
character.  We  get  the  trifling  without  the  elegance.  Mr.  Arnold 
has  told  us  in  the  most  eloquent  and  convincing  language,  what  the 
middle  class  wants.  Its  virtues  and  its  defects,  what  it  has  and  what 
it  needs,  have  been  held  up  to  view,  and  those  whose  knowledge  of 
that  great  class  is  most  intimate  will  most  promptly  recognise  the 
admirable  faithfulness  of  the  portrait.  We  are  told  that  it  is  '^  tra- 
Tersed  by  a  strong  intellectual  ferment," — that  it  has  "  real  mental 
ardour,  real  curiosity."  Whether  it  will  attain  to  "a  high  com- 
manding pitch  of  culture  and  intelligence,"  depends  on  '^  the  sensi- 
bility which  it  has  for  perfection,  on  its  power  to  transform  itself." 
And  *'  in  its  public  action  this  class  has  hitherto  shown  only  the 
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power  and  disposition  to  affirm  itoelf,  not  at  all  the  power  and  dis- 
position to  transform  itself."  Hero  again,  we  are  reaping  what  our 
fathers  have  sown.  A  youn<i;  man  of  the  middle  class,  who  enters 
upon  life  with  generous  iastincts  and  aspirations  after  perfection,  is 
apt  gradually  to  lose  them.  He  becomes  day  by  day  less  public- 
spirited,  more  engrossed  by  selfish  aims.  The  more  home-loving  be 
is,  the  more  likely  is  this  to  be  the  case.  In  his  best  moments, 
where  is  ho  to  look  for  sympathy  ?  His  highest  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings cannot  be  shared  by  those  neai-est  and  dearest  to  him.  Any 
expression  of  them  is  likeiy  to  be  met  by  a  blank,  uncompreheuding 
stare.  If  there  is  any  question  of  a  small  sacrifice  to  be  made  for 
the  good  of  his  to\vn  or  parish,  he  is  advised  against  it.  That  his 
first  duty  is  to  think  of  his  children,  or,  in  other  words,  always  to 
make  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own  family  his  primary  cousidera- 
tion,  is  a  maxim  about  which  his  >yife  feels  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
and  which  she  never  fails  to  impress  upon  him.  In  the  home  circle, 
the  conversation  is  inevitably  restricted  to  petty  subjects.  The 
master  of  the  house  may  discourse  upon  politics,  or  literature,  or  any 
other  topic  that  may  interest  him,  but  there  can  be  uo  intelligent 
rcspouEC,  no  interchange  of  thought,  no  pleasant  discussion  of  things 
worth  talking  about.  He  may  lay  down  the  law  on  matters  of  which 
he  knows  nothing  >vhatever,  betraying  the  grossest  ignornnce  of 
elementary  facts,  in  full  confidence  that  his  conclusions,  whether 
true  or  false,  will  be  accepted  witli  equal  indifference.  He  will  learn 
unconsciously,  but  very  surely,  that  the  great  thing  for  him  to  do  Ib 
to  stick  to  his  business,  think  of  nothing  else,  talk  of  nothing  else^ 
aspire  after  nothing  else.  Making  money  and  getting  on  in  the 
world  by  means  of  it,  are  things  that  his  wife  and  his  mother  and 
his  daughters  can  understand  and  care  for.  They  know  all  aboat 
the  advantages  of  having  a  carriage  and  servants,  and  '*  a  position," 
and  plenty  of  money  to  do  what  they  like  with.  If  he  wants  to 
please  them,  the  way  is  ])lain.  It  may  not  be  the  way  he  would  have 
chosen.  He  may  have  had  unselfii>h  impulses,  some  *'  aptitude  for 
ideas,"  some  lougings  after  a  nobler  career.  But  a. fire  which  for 
fuel  is  perpetually  fed  with  cold  water,  soon  dies  out.  The  man  who 
was  teachable,  impressible,  growing, — hardens  into  the  mere  man  of 
business,  worldly-minded,  narrow-hearted,  self-satisfied.  I  do  not 
mean  this  statement  to  1x3  taken  in  a  universal  sense.  Of  course  it 
is  sometimes  the  other  way.  The  wife  is  cultivated  and  aspiring 
and  the  husband  drags  her  down.  But  I  believe  I  have  given  a 
tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  tendencies  in  the  great  mass  of 
English  homes  of  the  middle  class. 

Why  should  this  unsatisfactory  titate  of  things  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue ?  Why  should  not  our  English  homes  be  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  truth  aud  of  sacrifice — pervaded  by  an'  atmosphere  of  light  and 
warmth  in  which  all  high  thoughts  and  generous  impulses  should 
live  and  grow,  all  mean  and  selfish  ends  be,  by  common  consent, 
disowned  aud  utterly  renounced  ?  Why  might  not  the  family  circle 
be  a  place  where  *'  example  teaohetb,  company  comforteth,  emulation 
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quickenetb  " — our  daily  domestic  intercourse  like  iron  sharpening 
iron,  mutually  kindling,  and  stimulating  to  noble  thoughts  and  deeds  ? 
What  a  change  would  then  come  over  the  whole  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional life  !  What  problems  would  bo  solved,  what  terrible  enigmas 
disappear  !  How  little  need  should  we  then  have  of  philanthropic 
schemes  for  elevating  the  poor  !  How  naturally  would  they  share 
in  all  social  reforms,  how  inevitably  would  they  be  refined  and  civil- 
ised by  the  insensible  influence — the  best  of  all  influences — of  the 
employing  class,  whose  ideas,  unconsciously  communicated  to  their 
subordinates,  gradually  leaven  all  the  classes  below  them.  Masters 
and  mistresses  reveal  in  their  everyday  life  in  what  their  ideal  of 
blessedness  consists,  and  that  ideal  becomes,  with  some  modifications, 
that  of  the  humbler  homes  of  working  men  and  women.  I  say  with 
modifications,  because  working  men  are  through  their  mutual  asso- 
ciation subject  to  counteracting  influences,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  so  far 
as  that  of  wives  and  mothers  prevails  over  others  scarcely  less  strong, 
that  the  ideas  of  the  employing  class  penetrate  and  govern.  That 
through  this  medium  they  do  act,  inconspicuously  but  most  power- 
fally,  on  the  labouring  class,  will  probably  be  admitted.  It  cannot, 
I  am  afraid,  with  truth  be  denied,  that  the  principle,  "  Every  man 
for  himself" — or,  to  say  the  least,  every  family  and  order  for  itself 
— of  wliich  mistresses  complain  so  loudly  when  it  is  adopted  by  ser- 
vaijt?,  W.t  npon  which  they  too  commonly  rule  their  own  households, 
is  by  their  example  extended  into  circles  far  beyond  the  range  of 
their  direct  and  conscious  influence.  The  want  of  hearty  sympathy, 
not  only  between  the  classes  which  are  divided  by  broad  and  easily 
recognised  distinctions,  but  between  those  which  are  separated  by 
lines  so  shadowy  that,  looked  at  from  above  or  below,  they  are 
scarcely  discernible — is  one  of  the  most  serious  impediments  to  social 
progress,  and  it  is  one  which  a  better  and  more  widely  diflused  cul- 
ture might  do  much  to  remove.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  education  of 
youth,  even  taking  the  word  in  its  deepest  sense,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  only,  or  even  the  chief,  agency  for  the  improvement  of  society ; 
bnt  it  happens  to  be  the  point  towards  which  attention  is  at  this 
moment  directed.  We  are  taught  to  expect  great  things  from  a 
reform  in  secondary  instruction,  and  this  being  so,  it  is  surely 
reasonable  to  ask  that  such  reforms  as  may  be  possible  shall  be 
on  the  widest  basis,  not  omitting  any  really  important  section  of 
flociety. 

It  will  be  understood,  I  hope,  that  those  who  make  this  apjeal 
on  behalf  of  girls,  are  not  proposing  the  introduction  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  particular  scheme  of  instruction.  It  may  be  that  the 
curriculum  most  commonly  pursued,  or  at  least  pfofessed,  is  as  good 
as  any  that  is  likely  to  be  devised,  and  that  we  only  want  better 
methods  and  more  encouragement.  On  questions  of  detail  we  are 
not  in  the  least  inclined  to  dogmatise.  It  would  be  rash  indeed  to 
fix  upon  any  particular  course  of  instruction  as  absolutely  the  best 
for  girls,  while  as  to  that  of  boys,  on  which  so  much  more  thought 
has  been  bestowed,  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  bewilder- 
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ment.  There  seems  to  be  as  yet  no  body  of  opmion  formed  oat  of 
the  floating  mass,  unanimous  enough  to  be  auUioritatiye  and  com- 
petent to  prononnce  upon  what  branches  of  study  are  in  themselTes 
most  worthy,  what  are  most  useful  as  educational  instmmentSy  what 
proportion  of  time  should  be  allotted  to  each,  and  the* many  other 
complicated  questions  which  must  be  answered  before  a  perfect 
scheme  of  education  can  be  produced.  When  that  happy  discoTery 
shall  at  last  have  been  made,  it  will  probably  be  found  also  that  the 
same  course  is,  in  the  main,  the  best  for  both  boys  and  girla,  the 
object  being  substantially  the  same,  that  of  awakening  and  strength- 
ening and  adorning  the  human  spirit.  That  this  great  work  should 
at  least  be  well  begun  during  the  period  allotted  to  secondary  in- 
struction, is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  women,  becaase  with 
this  first  stage  their  education  ends.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
a  girl  necessarily  lays  aside  all  study  on  leaving  school,  any  more 
than  u  man  does  on  taking  his  degree,  but  that  the  end  of  the  school 
course  is  the  same  kind  of  educational  terminus  to  a  woman  that 
graduation  is  to  a  man.  When  a  girl  leaves  school,  her  strictly  pro- 
fessional studies  assume  a  greater  prominence.  In  using  the  word 
professional,  I  do  not  refer  to  any  trade  or  business,  but  to  the  pro- 
fession which  absorbs  the  great  majority  of  women,  tliat  of  marriage. 
For  this  calling,  some  technical  preparation  is  required,  llie 
amount  cannot  be  great,  as  under  existing  social  arrangemenlSy  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  needle-work  and  cookery — the  veiy 
easiest  of  arts — includes  I  believe  all  the  special  knowledge  required 
by  the  mistress  of  a  household.  But  setting  aside  the  questions 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  merely  professional  training  shoold 
l)egin  so  early — "the  second  and  finishing  stage  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion "being  altogether  omitted — it  seems  obvious  enough,  that  if 
regular,  methodical  instruction  is  to  cease  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  it 
is  the  more  imperative  that  the  culture,  up  to  that  period,  should  be 
wide  and  deep  and  humane  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  A  man 
has  some  chance  of  making  up  at  the  university  the  deficiencies  of 
his  school  training  ;  or  if  he  passes  direct  from  school  to  business, 
there  is  a  j^ssibility  that  he  may  find  in  his  daily  work  something  of 
the  mental  and  moral  discipline  that  he  needs.  But  a  girl  who 
leaves  school  unawakened,  is  not  likely  to  be  roused  from  her 
lethargy  by  anything  in  her  home  life.  The  dissipation  to  which, 
in  the  absence  of  any  spur  to  wliolcsome  activity,  so  many  girls 
give  themselves  up,  completes  the  deadening  process  begun  at 
school. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth,  very  imperfectly,  but  at  least 
without  exaggeration,  some  of  the  reasons  for  devoting  to  this 
subject  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
Once  agam  I  would  venture  to  urge,  with  tlie  utmost  insistanoe, 
that  it  is  not  a  "  woman's  question."  Let  me  entreat  thinking  mea 
to  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  belief,  that  this  is  a  thing  with 
which  they  have  no  concern.  They  cannot  help  exerting  a  most 
serious  influence  upon  it.     Silence  sometimes  teaches  more  elo- 
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qaently  thim  words,  and  while  they  refrain  from  giving  encourage- 
ment^ their  apparent  indifiference  dam^s  and  chills.  The  matter  is  in 
their  hands,  whether  they  choose  it  or  not.  So  long  as  they  thrust 
it  aside,  it  will  not  come  before  the  mind  of  the  nation  as  worthy  of 
serious  thought.  The  Scriptural  maxim,  '*  That  the  soul  be  without 
knowledge  is  not  good  "  will  still  be  interpreted  as  applying  to  the 
Bouls  of  men  only.  We  want  to  have  the  question  settled.  If  the 
proposition,  often  enough  vaguely  affirmed,  that  the  true  greatness 
of  a  nation  depends  as  much  on  its  women  as  on  its  men,  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish,  let  it  be  acted  upon.  Let  it  be 
accepted  as  a  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  and  if  not,  let  it  be  contradicted 
and  disproved,  that  in  so  far  as  education  is  worth  anything  at  all, 
it  is  just  as  desirable  for  girls  as  it  is  for  boys.  Wo  have  little  fear 
bat  that  when  once  the  question  gets  its  fair  share  of  consideration, 
something,  and  probably  the  right  thing,  will  bo  done.  Some  efforts 
have  indeed  already  been  made,  and  so  far  as  they  have  gone  the 
results  have  been  encouraging.  In  LfOndon,  the  ladies'  colleges,  in 
which  men  of  the  highest  ability  take  part,  have  done  much,  not 
only  within  their  own  walls  but  by  their  influence  over  other 
teachers,  to  raise  the  standard  and  improve  the  tone  of  education 
generally.  In  the  country,  we  have  the  school  at  Chantry,  near 
Frome,  founded  in  1857  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Fussell — the  train- 
ing-school for  governesses  at  Bolham,  in  Devonshire,  where  '*  teach- 
ing to  teach  "  is  made  a  prominent  study — Miss  C lough's  school  at 
Ambleside — and  others  of  greater  or  less  importance,  all  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  But  these  isolated  attempts  require  to  be 
followed  up.  The  provision  of  secondary  instruction  for  girls  is  im- 
peded by  the  usual  hindrance,  the  want  of  funds.  It  is  found  very 
difficult  to  supply  really  good  teaching  on  such  terms  as  middle- 
chiss  parents  are  able  and  willing  to  pay,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
assistance  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  old  endowments.  The  547 
ancient  grammar  schools  scattered  throughout  England  are,  as  Is 
well  known,  almost  entirely  filled  by  boys.  The  other  endowed 
schools,  of  which  there  are  about  2,000,  take  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  girls,  but  they  are  of  the  poorer  class.  The  endowed 
schools  which  arc  attended  by  pupils  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
do  not  include  girls.  It  may  be  a  question  for  consideration 
whether  some  of  these  endowments  might  uot^  without  much  diver- 
gence from  the  intentions  of  the  original  donors,  be  used  for  the 
foundation  of  a  few  first-rate  girls*  schools,  or  in  some  other  way  bo 
made  available  for  the  advancement  of  female  education.  At  any 
rate,  wherever  a  new  institution,  such  for  instance  as  the  Albert 
Memorial  School,  in  Suffolk,  is  being  founded,  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  make  a  fair  division  of  the  funds,  of  course  taking  into  con- 
sideration any  special  local  circumstances.  Again,  where  we  have 
a  St  Nicolas'  College,  or  a  first-rate  proprietary  school,  for  boys,  let 
there  be  some  corresponding  foundation  for  girls.  Let  schemes  of 
examination  and  inspection  designed  to  raise  the  character  of  boys' 
schools  be  extended  to  girls  also.    In  a  word,  let  female  education  be 
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encouraged — let  it  be  understood  that  the  public  really  cares  wbether 
the  work  is  done  well  or  ill — find  the  minor  practical  questions  will 
ere  long  find  for  themselves  a  satisfactory  solution. 


On  the  Proposed  Examination  of  Girls  of  the  Professional 
and  Middle  Classes.     Bf/theKBV.  J.  P.  XoBRis. 

OcR  attention  has  been  lately  called  to  this  subject  by  a  circular 
of  the  London  Committee  formed  to  promote  the  admission  of  girls 
to  the  university  local  examinations.  The  formation  of  this  com- 
mittee for  such  a  puriK>8e  and  the  general  attention  which  the  subject 
has  received  of  late  in  our  magazines  and  journals,  are  significant 
facts  indicating  a  want,  and  (what  is  more)  the  consciousness  of  that 
want  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  most  concerns.  The  higher 
education  of  girls  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  women  are  them- 
selves convinced  of  it.  Nor  need  this  backwai'dness  of  girls'  educa- 
tion excite  surprise.  It  was  only  in  the  last  generation  that  England 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  the  dead  low  water  in  which,  for  a  whole 
century  or  more,  education  of  all  kinds  had  been  stranded.  Slowly 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  seen  to  rise.  The  first  to  be  floated 
into  more  intellectual  life  were  the  two  ancient  universities.  Twenty 
years  later  our  great  public  schools  were  launched  on  a  career  ii 
reform  not  yet  completed.  During  another  twenty  years  the  rising 
flood  swept  over  the  parishes  of  the  land,  and  our  elementary  day- 
schools  were  reorganised.  Quite  lately  the  tidal  wave  of  improvement 
has  been  trying  to  force  its  way  into  the  great  Mediterranean  of 
middle-class  schools  so  long  closed  to  it.  What  wonder  if  now  at 
length,  and  not  till  now,  we  see  it  rippling  into  the  naiTOw  creeks 
and  shallow  bays  in  which  the  education  of  our  sisters  and  daughters 
has,  wisely  or  unwisely,  been  hitherto  secluded  ? 

It  is  doubtless  to  the  privacy  and  retirement  of  girls*  education 
that  its  comparative  backwai'dness  is  to  be  ascribed.  Wherever 
circumstances  have  brought  it  forward  into  the  light  of  day,  it  his 
quickly  appropriated  and  profited  by  all  the  best  influences  of  the 
age.  The  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the  classes  at 
Queen's  College  in  Harley  Street,  and  the  Ladies*  CoUesre  in  Bedford 
Square  ;  and  still  more  strikingly  the  efliciency  of  those  highly 
organised  institutions — the  like  of  which  no  other  nation  can  as  yet 
fc«how — our  trainmg  colleges  for  schoolmistresses,  aflbrd  evidence 
how  capable  ot  improvement  is  this  feminine  side  of  national 
education. 

Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
private  education  now  for  tlie  most  part  given  to  our  girls,  especially 
those  of  the  middle  classes,  visit  these  training  colleges,  and  contrast 
what  he  will  there  find  with  what  goes  on  in  his  own  schoolroom  at 
home,  or  in  the  boarding  schoor  to  which  he  may  have  sent  his 
daughters.    In  the  training  colleges  he  finds  all  the  methods  and 
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appliances  which  the  latest  experience  has  suggested  ;  an  apparatus 
and  a  literature  which  their  own  intelligent  requirements  may  be 
said  to  have  created  ;  animated  collective  lectures  alternated  with 
silent  study ;  oral  instruction  with  written  reproduction ;  a 
staff  of  teachers  who  have  not  only  much  mental  cultivation,  but 
also  professional  skill  in  developing  the  intelligence  of  those  whom 
they  teach  ;  and,  above  all,  the  results  of  this  teaching  frequently 
tested  and  fixed  by  a  searching  and  thorough-going  system  of 
examination. 

It  may  be  very  safely  asserted,  and  without  any  imputation  of 
blame  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  that  in 
our  own  daughters'  schoolrooms  or  boarding  schools  we  should  find 
little  or  nothing  of  all  this.  We  should  find  highly  accomplished 
most  painstaking  governesses  ;  here  and  there  an  apt  pupil  advan- 
cing rapidly  under  their  care.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  very  small  amount 
of  professional  skill,  an  inferior  set  of  schoolbooks,  a  vast  deal  of 
dry  uninteresting  task-work,  rules  put  into  the  memory  with  no 
explanation  of  their  principles,  no  system  of  examination  worthy  of 
the  name  ;  a  very  false  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
kinds  of  acquirement,  a  reference  to  effect  much  more  than  to  solid 
worth  ;  a  tendency  to  fill  or  adorn  rather  than  to  strengthen  the 
mind.  Many  of  our  best  governesses  would  be  among  the  first  to 
confess  the  truth  of  this  contrast.  How  should  they,  with  their 
limited  sphere  of  opportunities,  compete  with  those  professionally- 
Indned  teachers  ?  How  few  of  our  governesses — how  few  of  the 
teachers  in  our  girls'  boarding  schools — have  had  any  kind  of 
specific  training  for  their  work  !  And  if  more  of  them  had  it  how 
yery  few  parei^ts  would  value  them  one  whit  the  more  on  that 
account !  Here,  in  truth,  in  the  parent  far  more  than  in  the  teacher, 
lies  the  blame.  In  any  reform  there  is  much  more  hope  of  having 
the  teachers  than  of  having  the  parents  on  our  side. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  reach  the  parents  ?  How  are  we  to  open 
their  eyes  generally  to  the  worthlessuess  of  mere  accomplishment  as 
A  means  of  mental  training  ?  It  is  to  be  done  in  three  ways : — ^first 
by  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  such  meetings  as  this,  and  in  our 
periodical  literature  ;  secondly  and  chiefly,  by  a  judicious  and  very 
carefhliy  organised  system  of  examination,  conducted  by  some  body 
of  examiners  whose  reports  will  at  once  carry  weight  and  autho- 
rity ;  and  lastly,  by  the  silent  but  surely  progressive  influence  of 
example. 

With  regard  to  the  first— the  public  discussion  of  the  subject; 
where  the  matter  itself  is  so  delicate,  and  where  the  sensibilities  of 
the  public  are  naturally  so  susceptible,  it  is  most  important  that  it 
sihould  be  treated  simply,  modestly,  and'  practically ;  any  declama- 
tion, or  mere  theory,  or  admixture  of  what  may  be  called  ulterior 
matter,  will  only  damage  the  cause.  An  essay  or  an  address  that 
began  with  a  comparison  of  the  intellectual  powers,  or  of  the  social 
status  of  men  and  women  respectively,  would  do  nothing  but  harm ; 
would  set  all  the  more  sensible  of  the  public  dead  against  us. 
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Whereas  a  writer  or  speaker  who  fastened  on  some  particolar  blot— 
on  arithmetic,  for  instance,  in  which  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
girls  are  very  defectively  instructed — and  proceeded  to  teach  ns  how 
to  mend  the  defect,  woald  do  great  good,  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  arrest  and  conciliate  the  attention  of  parents,  and  so  lead  on  to 
further  reform. 

Some,  however,  there  are  who  speak  with  a  weight  of  authority 
on  this  subject  that  none  will  venture  to  gainsay.  All  sensible 
people  will  listen  with  deference,  when  a  man  like  Professor  Fara- 
day tells  us  that  the  credulity  which  ascribes  to  supernatural  in- 
fluences the  thaumaturgic  tricks  of  table-turning,  spirit-rapping, 
second  sight,  and  the  like,  argues  an  amount  of  ignorance,  and  a 
confusion  of  thought,  which  would  be  ridiculous  if  they  were  not  so 
deplorable.  Parents  will  hearken  with  anxiety  when  men  of  the 
highest  medical  eminence — like  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie — tell 
us  that  very  much  of  the  hysteria  and  hypochondria  of  women  is 
due  to  the  want  of  a  more  invigorating  discipline  of  the  mind  in 
early  life.  Economists  and  philanthropists  will  admit  the  logic  of 
our  statistics,  which  reveal  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  com- 
pelled to  earn  their  livelihood  at  unfairest  disadvantage,  owing  to 
the  incompleteness  and  inaccuracy  of  their  education.  A  homely 
proverb  often  goes  further  than  all  the  reasoning  in  the  world ;  and 
*^  A  man  is  what  a  woman  makes  him,"  is  a  truth  that  might  well 
(one  would  think)  lead  us  to  consider  very  seriously  the  quality  of 
the  education  that  we  are  giving  to  the  mothers  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

In  an  age  of  free  inquiry,  and  almost  boundless  mental  activity, 
it  behoves  us  to  remember  a  fact  which  history  most  surely  tcach«^ 
that  the  moral  and  spiritual  progress  of  mankind  has  ever  been  the 
healthiest  when  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  have  been  the  intellcctiial 
companions  of  their  sons,  their  husbands,  and  their  brothers.  Two 
such  periods,  notably,  England  has  seen ;  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
the  present.  In  both  it  was  her  good  fortune  to  be  jjoverned  by  a 
woman  of  great  intellectual  power  and  statesmanlike  training.  Such 
example  in  such  high  place  did  not  fail  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
is  not  now  failing  to  stimulate  the  women  of  England.  The  age  of 
Elizabeth  produced  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  knowledge  of  Greek  so 
delighted  the  venerable  Ascham ;  Sir  Anthony  Cook's  four  illus- 
trious daughters,  one,  the  mother  of  Bacon,  another,  the  wife  of 
Burleigh ;  that  "  subject  of  all  verse,  Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's 
mother ; "  the  blighted  Mary  of  Scotland ;  the  Killigrews,  famons 
through  three  successive  generations ;  and  many  others ;  a  constel- 
lation of  women  such  as  we  have  rarely  seen,  who  far  more  largely 
than  is  supposed  influeuceA  the  destiny  of  this  nation.  Let  us  hope 
— ^we  have  already  good  ground  to  hope — ^that  our  present  age  will 
be  similarly  distinguished.  But  much  has  yet  to  be  done  to  remove 
the  unreasonable  prejudices  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  oi 
indifference  to  woman's  mental  culture  have  ingrained  in  modem 
public  opinion.      And  as  was  before  said,  the  more  quietly,  and 
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modestlj,  and  practicallj  it  is  done,  the  surer  and  the  more  lasting 
will  be  the  progress. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  most  important  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment above  mentioned — a  judicious  and  very  carefully  organised 
system  of  examinations  for  girls.  And  here,  indeed,  we  touch  the 
matter  in  the  very  quick ;  and  the  greatest  caution  will  be  needed. 
But,  that  examination  of  some  kind  must  come  first,  is  to  any  one 
conversant  with  education  nn  evident  necessity.  Let  us  examine 
what  is  old  before  we  introduce  a  single  thing  that  is  new.  He  who 
changes  least  is  nearly  always  the  best  reformer.  The  true  method 
is  to  bring  forward  what  is  good  in  the  education  actually  going  on ; 
the  bad  will  by  that  very  process  fall  into  the  rear.  Not  only  in  a 
few  training  colleges  hero  and  there,  but  in  very  many  of  our  best 
private  boarding  schools,  and  still  more  in  the  homes  of  our  higher 
gentry,  there  is  doubtless — it  would  be  preposterous  to  question  it — 
much  real  education  of  a  very  high  order  going  on,  which,  if  it  were 
only  made  known  and  more  widely  diffused,  would  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  misfortune  is  that  those  who  have  attained  to  this 
excellence  as  teachers  of  girls  form  no  sort  of  commonwealth,  give 
no  currency  to  their  valuable  ideas,  fail  to  influence  the  thousands  of 
others.  And  these  thousands  of  others,  how  are  they  to  become 
aware  of  their  comparative  shortcomings  ?  Or  if  they  are  aware, 
how  are  they  to  know  where  to  apply  for  better  counsel  and  ex- 
ample ?  Or  how — for  here,  too,  as  in  the  lower  trades,  supply  will 
follow  demand — how  are  the  parents  to  know  the  successful  from  the 
unsuccessful,  the  efHcient  from  the  inefficient  teachers  ? 

For  all  these  several  purposes,  to  inform  public  opinion,  to  attest 
good  teachers,  to  make  inferior  teachers  conscious  of  their  inferiority, 
and  show  them  exactly  where  they  need  improvement,  to  guide 
parents  in  the  choice  of  schools  or  teachers,  and  above  all,  to  give 
more  fixedness  of  purpose  to  girls'  studies,  some  scheme  of  indepen- 
dent periodic  examination  is  unquestionably  needed. 

This  last  motive  for  providing  such  regular  examinations  for  girls, 
namely  to  give  a  more  definite  aim  to  their  reading,  will  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  all  who  arc  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Arnold  seems  to  have  felt  it.  In  1841  he  wrote  to  Sir 
John  Coleridge  as  follows  : — 

*'  I  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  you  do  the  extreme  diflicultv  of  giving  to  girl^  what 
really  deserves  the  name  of  education  intellectually.  When  — —  was  young 
I  used  to  teach  her  some  Latin  with  her  brothers,  and  that  has  been,  I  think,  of 
leal  use  to  heri  and  she  feels  it  now  in  reading  and  translating  German,  of 
which  she  does  a  great  deal.  But  there  is  nothing  for  girls  like  the  degree  ex- 
amination which  concentrates  one's  reading  so  beautifully,  and  makes  one  master 
a  certain  number  of  books  perfectly.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  supply 
anfficient  encouragement  for  systematic  and  laborious  reading,  or  how  we  can 
ensmv  many  things  lieing  retained  at  once  fully  in  the  mind,  when  we  are  wholly 
without  the  machinery  which  we  have  for  boys." 

So  wrote  Dr.  Arnold  with  curious  appositeness  to  our  subject 
twenty-four  years  ago. 
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Professor  Plumptre  (whose  experience  not  only  as  one  of  oar 
most  eminent  theologicsd  teachers,  but  also  more  especially  as  Detn 
and  Director  of  the  Qaeen's  College  in  Harley  Street,  makes  his 
opinion  most  valaable),  said  only  last  April  :— 

*'  Girls  dcflire  knowledge  and  self-knowledge  for  their  own  takes.  They  widi 
their  knowledge  not  to  l^  hollow,  superficial,  or  merely  ornamental,  bat  solid 
and  substantial.  This,  I  think,  shows  itself  in  the  eagerness  with  which  ths 
experimental  examination  of  December  was  welcomed  by  the  girls.  They  hiTC 
their  examinations  in  their  own  colleges,  and  they  enter  very  warmlT  into  them. 
Even  in  colleges  where  the  whole  system  of  prizes  has  been  fh)m  the  Tery  fiist 
excluded,  1  find  that  they  enter  into  examinations  with  the  utmost  poisiUe 
eagcrncf».  But  I  feel  that  the  work  of  teaching  and  the  work  of  examining  are 
best  Beparatcd.  There  is  a  danger,  when  their  teachers  are  also  their  ezaminoit 
Icflt  their  work  should  be  too  much  limited  to  special  lines  of  thought  or  rea^g. 
They  need  Pome  external  standard,  something  to  satisfy  them  that  they  an 
not  merely  pleasing  their  own  teachers :  they  desire  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  will  satisfy  an  examiner  who  has  no  pr^'udices  in  their  favour,  and  who 
is  prepared  to  test  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  been  taught  in  different 
places  and  l)y  different  teachers.*' 

Of  what  sort  then,  should  these  examimitions  be  ?  First  of  all,  for 
the  reason  given  by  Professor  Plumptre,  namely,  for  the  girl's  own 
satisfaction,  and  still  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers,  of  the 
parents,  and  of  the  public — ^in  order  that  the  examination  may  not 
only  be — but  may  also  be  known  to  be — thoroughly  honest  and  im- 
partial, it  is  necessary  that  it  be  external  to  the  schools.  This  is  so 
self-evident  that  no  more  need  be  said  on  this  point.  The  annual 
examinations,  held  by  inspectors,  of  students  in  training  colleges ; 
those  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  students  in  mechanics'  institutes 
and  the  like  ;  those  held  by  the  two  universities,  of  boys  in  the 
professional  and  middle  classes, — afford  examples  of  the  facility  and 
absolute  fairness  with  which  a  central  board  of  examiners — thanks 
to  our  postal  system— can  hold  simultaneous  and  identical  examina- 
tions all  over  the  country.  On  a  given  day,  at  a  given  hour,  a  set 
of  printed  questions  on  English  grammar,  for  instance,  is  received 
at  twenty  or  a  hundred  different  places  up  and  down  the  country. 
The  questions  are  answered  on  paper  in  absolute  silence,  in  the  time 
specified,  by  a  gioup  of  students  in  each  of  those  twenty  or  hundred 
places  ;  the  written  answers  are  sealed  up,  without  being  read,  and 
posted  that  same  day  to  the  examiner  in  London  who  set  the  ques- 
tions ;  and  he,  in  the  following  Avcek  or  fortnight,  reads  over  the 
aggregate  of  papers,  marking  the  merit  of  each  answer.  So  with 
arithmetic,  and  so  with  each  other  subject  ;  each  subject  being  com- 
mitted to  a  separate  examiner.  This  plan  of  examination  might 
almost  be  called  one  of  the  great  discoveries  of  our  day.  It  unites 
three  remarkable  advantages  :  first,  the  greatest  possible  economy  of 
labour  ;  second,  absolute  uniformity  of  standard  ;  and,  third — and 
this  especially  recommends  it  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  we  are 
considering — all  the  security  of  the  utmost  publicity  in  one  sense, 
combined  with  the  very  strictest  privacy  (if  desired)  in  another 
sense.     This  last  point  needs  perhaps  further  explanation.     None  of 
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the  students  need  appear  personally  before  the  examiner;  in  their  own 
school-room  if  they  are  school-girls ;  if  not,  then  in  some  large  room 
in  a  country  town  (as,  for  instance,  the  room  where  they  meet  for 
dancing  lessons)  they  may  answer  the  questions  ;  the  only  require- 
ment is  that  it  be  -done  under  the  eye  of  some  person  whose  presence 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  public  that  the  work  is  done  honestly 
«-the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  a  committee  of  ladies,  for  instance. 
They  need  not  even  if  it  bo  thought  desirable,  affix  their  names  to 
their  papers  ;  a  number — serving  to  identify  the  girl  to  her  teachers 
and  friends — is  all  that  need  be  seen  by  the  examiner  or  appear  in  the 
printed  class  list.  Efut  whether  the  girl's  name  appear  or  not,  the 
name  of  her  school,  if  it  be  at  all  a  considerable  one,  should  undoubt- 
edly be  appended.  With  these  securities  for  the  privacy,  if  desired, 
of  each  individual  girl,  the  printed  list  might  be  circulated  all  over  the 
country.  Each  girl  and  her  friends  would  know  where  she  stood  in 
the  order  of  merit,  and  therefore  what  the  comparative  worth  of  her 
instruction  had  been  ;  and  the  public  would  observe  what  schools 
appeared  to  have  most  pupils  occupying  a  high  place. 

So  much  for  the  kind  of  examination  ;  there  remains  the  more  dif- 
ficult question,  Who  should  be  the  examiner  ?  Before  this  question 
is  answered  there  is  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance  which 
should  be  taken  into  account.  Those  w^ho  have  not  been  much  ex- 
perienced in  examinations  may  not  be  altogether  aware  how  univer- 
sally, how  inevitably  the  examination  re-acts  on  the  studies  of  those 
examined.  This  necessary  tendency  of  examination  constitutes  at 
once  their  great  value  and  their  great  danger.  Not  only  does  the 
board  of  examiners  tend  to  become  a  sort  of  council  of  reference  for 
the  guidance  of  the  teachers,  but  the  character  of  their  questions  one 
year  will  certainly  influence  the  character  of  the  studies  during  the 
next.  If  they  happen  to  give  prominence  to  any  one  branch  of 
knowledge  in  their  papers  of  questions,  that  branch  of  knowledge 
will  receive  increased  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  ;  if 
they  happen  to  omit,  or  to  touch  very  slightly,  any  one  subject  of 
instruction,  that  subject  will  be  neglected.  The  experience  of  the 
inspectors  of  schools,  and  the  experience  of  the  university  local 
examiners,  proves  this  unmistakably. 

Now  this  inevitable  tendency  throws  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
upon  those  who  shall  undertake  to  conduct  these  examinations  of 
girls.  Whether  they  wish  it  or  nb,  they  will  be  influencing  and 
modifying  girls'  education — at  least  girls'  studies — all  over  the 
country.  Before  all  other  qualifications  for  the  task,  it  behoves 
them  to  have  the  qualification  of  wisdom,  of  a  right  and  healthy 
judgment  in  this  matter  of  girls'  education.  '^  Shall  wo  set  a  paper 
on  Latin,  or  shall  we  not  ?  "  "  How  far  shall  we  go  in  mathe- 
matics ?  "  "  Shall  we  propose  an  exercise  in  needlework  ?  "  *'  Shall 
we  give  higher  marks  to  English  grammar,  or  to  drawing  ?  "  "  How 
shall  we  test  music  ?  "  **  Of  what  sort  shall  our  examination  in 
religious  knowledge  be  ?  "  "  What  form  shall  our  list  of  merit 
assume  ?  "  '<  Shall  the  standard  be  absolute  or  competitive  ?  "   Such 
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will  be  the  kind  of  questions  they  will  be  expected  to  aoBwer.  To 
wbom  will  the  teachers,  to  whom  will  the  nation  entrust  witk 
confidence  the  determination  of  these  problems  ? 

It  has  been  proposed  to  confide  the  examination  to  the  boards  who 
conduct  the  university  local  examinations.  And  when  one  con- 
siders the  admirable  way  in  which  they  are  discharging  their  present 
task,  one  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  suggestion. 

But,  a£(8uming  for  one  moment  what  is  so  improbable  as  to  be 
almost  out  of  the  question,  that  the  two  universities  were  to  consent 
to  undertake  this  very  novel  task,  would  this — viewing  the  matter 
from  the  girls'  side — be  desirable  ?  Anyoue  who  approaches  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  here  suggested,  and  weighs  well  the 
very  heavy  and  novel  responsibility  of  the  task,  will  hesitate  before 
he  entrusts  it  to  a  committee  of  junior  fellows  of  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  who  though  admirably  conversant  with  boys'  stndiei 
and  habits  of  thought,  of  girls  and  their  requirements  know  little  or 
nothing.  Of  course  if  the  country  is  content  that  the  girls*  exami- 
nation should  be  in  all  respects  assimilated  to  that  of  the  boys'}  so 
that  the  only  responsibility  thrown  on  the  university  examintfSi 
should  be  the  printing  of  a  few  more  questions  and  the  revision  of  a 
few  more  answers,  then,  their  want  of  special  fitness  for  the  task 
would  be  unimportant. 

But  even  in  this  case  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  indirect  con- 
nection, or  even  any  possible  association  of  the  matter  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  two  universities  is  desirable.  John  Bull  has  a  whole- 
some conviction  that  human  machines  as  well  as  other  machines 
accomplish  their  work  best  when  confined  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  intended  to 
educate  men.  Of  women's  education  they  profess,  as  universities,  to 
know  nothing.  Cambridge,  of  her  courtesy,  may  have  delighted  to 
lodge  Mrs.  Somerville  in  Newton's  chamber,  when  that  illustrioiu 
lady  visited  Trinity  College  ;  but  Mrs.  Somerville  would  be  the 
last  to  ask,  mid  Cambridge  (even  if  competent)  would  be  the  last  to 
consent,  that  she  should  be  examined  in  their  Senate  House  as  a 
candidate  for  mathematical  honours. 

But  ^seriously,  do  the  women  of  England  desire  that  the  course  of 
•  girls'  study  should  be  altogether  assimilated  to  that  of  boys  ?  And 
at  the  risk  of  weariness  it  must  be  repeated,  that  every  subject 
omitted  in  this  examination  will  more  or  less  go  to  the  widl  in  con- 
sequence ;  so  that  it  will  be  of  no  avail  for  parents  or  teachers  to  say 
"  you  will  not  be  examined  in  needlework,  or  in  music,  or  perhaps  in 
Italian,  but  we  wish  you  by  no  means  to  remit  your  attention  to 
these  subjects  during  the  year."  Assimilated  more  and  more  the 
two  courses  of  study  will  iuevitably  be,  if  one  and  the  same  board  of 
examiners  undertake  both.     And  is  this  what  the  nation  wishes  ? 

Is  not  the  true  end  of  education  to  make  the  best  of  the  growing 
human  creature  after  its  kind  ?  Is  not  the  highest  excellence  of 
man  to  be  manly,  and  of  woman  to  be  womanly  ?  Is  not  a  mascu- 
line woman  as  much  a  failure  as  an  efieminate  man  ?     Are  not  the 
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two  sexes,  in  mental  constitution  as  in  all  else,  marvellously,  beau- 
tifnllj,  distinctly  supplemental  one  to  the  other  ?  Did  any,  except 
One  only,  ever  combine  in  a  single  pattern  the  highest  excellences 
of  each?  Surely  the  differences  between  men  and  women  are  dif- 
ferences of  kind,  not  of  degree  ;  anything  like  competition  between 
the  two  would  be  as  unwholesome  as  it  would  be  unmeaning.  Let 
men  and  women,  by  all  means,  if  they  wish  it,  study  the  same 
branches  of  knowledge  with  a  most  absolute  liberty  ;  but  let  them 
do  it  each  in  their  own  way,  following  each  their  own  nature  freely  ; 
and  then,  under  nature's  free  unconscious  guidance,  each  will  develop 
their  own  congenial  excellence,  and  the  self-adjusting  balance  of 
humanity  will  not  be  disturbed. 

It  seems  desirable,  then,  considering  how  certainly  examination 
reacts  on  study,  that,  as  men  and  men's  schools  have  developed  their 
own  system  of  examination,  so  women  and  women's  schools  should 
develop  theirs.  Let  women  ask  the  assistance  of  men  in  this  par- 
ticular or  in  that,  by  all  means  ;  but  let  the  two  organisations  be 
distinct,  for  fear  of  gradually  and  unconsciously  forcing  into  one 
groove  what  nature  meant  to  be  in  two.  As  was  before  said,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  many  excellent  girls' 
schools  scattered  over  the  country,  we  cannot  find  the  type  of 
examiner  that  we  want.  Let  a  beginning  be  made  ;  let  some  of  the 
professors  who  have  lent  their  aid  in  Harley  Street  or  in  Bedford 
Square,  with  the  superintendents  of  any  three  or  four  girls'  schools 
of  acknowledged  excellence,  meet  together  ;  let  them  ask  some  three 
or  four  whose  names  would  carry  great  weight  with  the  country 
-—such  as  Sir  John  Coleridge,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  or 
Mr.  Maurice — to  join  them.  Let  these  form  a  council  of  female  edu- 
cation, and  meet  at  all  events  before  and  afler  each  annual  examina- 
tion, say  three  or  four  times  in  the  year.  Let  them  select  from  their 
own  number  (to  which  they  should  have  power  to  add)  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  examiners  ;  the  whole  council  should  determine  the  subjects 
and  revise  the  questions  before  they  are  printed,  as  well  as  the 
annual  report ;  but  the  actual  labour  should  devolve  on  the  sub- 
committee who  should  receive  the  fees.  Do  not  tie  them  down  with 
too  stringent  regulations  at  first ;  but  let  the  thing  grow  like  a  plant, 
gathering  and  assimilating  the  nourishment  of  experience  and  of 
criticism  as  it  goes  on.  And  a  far  more  wholesome  start  would  be 
made,  than  if  any  ready-made  organisation  were  borrowed  for  the 
pnrpose. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  on  the  last  head — the  progressive  influ- 
ence of  a  good  example.  If  anyone  objects  to  this  plan  that  it  would 
be  slower  in  its  early  operation,  and  would  carry  less  prestige  at 
first,  than  an  organisation  already  ramified  over  the  country  and 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  two  universities,  the  objection  is  in  fact 
the  greatest  recommendation.  Gamaliel's  principle  is  ever  the  best 
principle  in  a  free  country.  All  that  a  new  institution  really  wants 
in  England  is  to  bo  "  let  alone."  If  our  counsel  be  foolish  it  will 
come  to  nought ;  if  it  meet  a  real  need,  it  will  prevail,  and  no  early 
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difficulties  will  overthrow  it.  Let  the  thing  be  tried ;  the  more 
quietly  and  modestly  the  better.  Whatever  credit,  and  whatever 
extension  it  is  good  that  it  should  have,  it  will  best  and  most  surely 
win  for  itself. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.* 


Elementary  Schools  in   Small  Town  Populations.     By 
the  Rev.  Canon  Trevor. 

THE  few  remarks  with  which  I  have  undertaken  to  open  this  dis- 
cussion will  be  limited  to  the  case  of  schools  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  in  places  which — for  want  of  a  better  appella* 
tion — we  have  designated,  Small  Town  Populations.  We  mean,  not 
towns  of  small  population,  but  town  populations  which,  large  in  the 
aggregate,  nrc  distributed  into  small  parochial  divisions.  Such  a  town 
is  the  ancient  city  which  is  honoured  by  the  meeting  of  this  congress. 
The  population  of  York,  amounting  to  45,000  souls,  is  divided  among 
thirty-five  ancient  parishes,  constituting  twenty-four  church  benefices. 
The  average  parochial  population  is  about  1,300;  but,  in  fact,  sevenl 
parishes  contain  less  than  600  souls,  while  none  amount  to  4,000. 
Tho  city  of  Norwich,  again,  contains  thirty-seven  parishes,  with 
populations  varying  from  3,0CK)  to  300.  In  Exeter  there  are  twenty- 
four  parishes,  in  one  of  which  the  population  exceeds  6,000,  while 
in  another  it  is  only  207.  These  figures  offer  a  -striking  contrast  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Leeds,  with  its  population  of  300,000  souls 
all  in  one  parish,  though  recently  subdivided  into  thirtj'-six  ecclesi- 
astical districts.  The  extent  to  which  the  parochial  divisions  afiect 
elementary  schools  is  far  from  being  generally  appreciated. 

The  public  is  familiar  with  the  distinction  between  town  and  country 
populations.  Everyone  sees  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  school  in 
a  rural  village  containing  but  few  inhabitants  likely  to  subscribe  to 
its  expenses,  still  fewer  competent  to  assist  in  the  management,  and 
if  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  a  population  too  small  to  supply 
the  classes  into  which  a  good  school  ought  to  be  graduated.  We  do 
not  expect  to  meet  with  the  same  impediments  in  populous  towns. 
There  we  reckon  upon  wealth,  intelligence,  population,  and  every 
other  material.  "When  such  a  town  falls  below  the  average  in  scho<H 
statistics,  we  are  apt  to  impute  the  defect  to  a  low  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  a  want  of  private  benevolence. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out,  that  a  great  town  divided 

♦  For  the  Discussion  see  Summary  of  the  Deportment 
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into  a  large  number  of  parishes  labours  under  heavier  disadvantages, 
with  respect  to  the  means  of  sustaining  schools,  than  a  town  of 
smaller  population,  or  even  a  rural  village,  where  the  integrity  of  the 
parochiflJ  tie  has  been  preserved.  This  will  be  a  novel  view  to  those 
whose  researches  and  ez])erience  are  chiefly  conversant  with  London 
society.  In  London  the  pai'ochial  division  is  not  prominent,  even  in 
strictly  religious  objects;  social  benevolence  is  exercised  through 
societies,  committees,  and  other  organisations,  having  little  or  no 
parochial  character.  A  large  proportion  of  the  money  so  expended, 
is  contributed  by  persons  only  temporarily  resident  in  the  metropolis. 
Their  parochial  feelings  are  reserved  for  their  country  seats,  and  they 
neither  know  nor  care  much  about  the  parish  in  which  their  town- 
lodging  or  mansion  happens  to  be  situated. 

In  the  provinces,  on  the  contrary — especially  in  these  old  cathedral 
cides — the  parochial  principle  is  very  strong.  Public  worship,  as 
respects  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor  universally,  are  administered  on  a  parochial  footing.  And  the 
number  of  charitable  bequests  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  most  of  our 
York  churches,  strictly  limited  to  parishioners,  exliibit  a  feeling  which 
18  very  far  from  being  extinct  at  the  present  day.  To  show  the  vitality 
of  the  parochial  feeling, — not  less  than  its  occasional  perverseness, — I 
may  mention  that  my  benefice  in  York  contains  two  ancient  parishes, 
forming  one  cure  of  souls,  with  only  one  church.  They  were 
united  at  the  Reformation  under  a  somewhat  remarkable  statute  of 
Edward  VL,*  the  preamble  of  which  attributes  the  decay  of  religion  in 
the  city  of  York  to  the  number  of  parish  churches  affording ''  no  honest 
living  to  the  clergy,  but  replenishing  the  city  with  blind  pastors  and 
guides."  Some  simple-minded  rcformei's  had  suggested  the  increase  of 
parochial  endowments,  out  of  the  vast  ecclesiastical  revenues  confiscated 
to  the  Crown,  as  the  readiest  means  of  meeting  this  complaint;  others 
asked  for  a  university  in  York,  to  save  the  flock  from  the  ignorant  and 
illiterate  men  through  whom  the  sad  proverb  was  fulfilled — ^'  The  blind 
lead  the  blind,  and  both  fall  into  the  ditch."  But  these  were  not  the 
reforms  in  favour  with  that  age.  With  all  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
I  believe  the  one  remedy  for  spiritual  blindness  is — ^phlebotomy.  To 
replenish  tlie  exhausted  vein  is  cheerfully  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
Providence.  King  Edward's  Sangrados  were  content  to  abate  the 
number  of  our  pauperized  benefices  :  their  poverty  was  bequeathed  to 
posterity.  It  was  enacted  that  the  mayor  and  justices  should  pull 
down  so  many  of  the  York  churches  as  they  should  see  fit,  annexing 
the  parish  to  an  adjoining  benefice.  There  was  not  even  a  schedule 
A  to  limit  the  spiritual  dbfranchisement.  The  city  magistrates  had 
leave  and  licence  to  do  as  they  thought  fit ;  and  to  quicken  their 
seal  they  were  authorized  to  bestow  the  materials  of  the  demolished 
edifices  on  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls.  It  was  a  vigorous,  perhaps 
a  rude,  measure  of  reform ;  but  with  our  present  experience  I  am 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it,  except  for  not  going  far  enough. 

♦  Edward  VI. 
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My  two  parishes  were  united  into  one  spiritual  benefice;  so  strictlj 
spiritual,  by  the  way,  that  not  a  shilling  of  endowment  was  allotted  to 
either.  The  union  was  purely  ghostly ;  for  all  bodily  and  tempoial 
purposes  the  parishes  continued  two.  Hence  we  have  two  vestriflBi 
two  sets  of  parish  officers,  two  poor-rates,  and,  till  the  Health  of 
Towns  Act  shut  them  up,  two  churchyards.  The  result  is  that 
these  parochial  yokemates  have  ever  since  been  at  loggerheads  with 
each  other.  I  rule  over  a  little  Schleswig-Holstein ;  the  ^'  personal 
union"  is  the  only  tie,  and  if  I  have  escaped  the  fate  of  Sng 
Christian,  or  of  those  older  culprits  who  were  split  in  two  by  the 
resilience  of  the  trees  to  which  they  were  tied,  I  feel  that  my  bodily 
integrity  is  due  to  the  humanity  of  the  age,  and  the  kindly  con* 
sidcration  of  my  two  spouses,  far  more  than  to  good  Eling  EdwuvTs 
summary  expedient  for  abating  the  nuisance  of  a  poor  and  scandalooi 
clergy. 

Now  if  such  is  the  feeling  in  parishes  which  for  these  hnn« 
dred  years  have  worshipped  in  the  same  church  and  shared  the 
ministrations  of  the  same  clergyman,  it  is  obvious  that  still  stronger 
lines  of  demarcation  must  exist  between  parishes  retaining  their 
separate  constitution  entire.  *  This  is  a  feature  of  great  importance  in 
the  school  question.  The  legislature  has  not  only  based  die  national 
education  of  the  poor  on  the  religious  principle,  but  it  has  determined 
to  leave  the  working  of  that  principle  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
religious  denominations  into  which  the  people  are  divided.  The 
parliamentary  grants  are  distributed  to  the  various  schools  by  means 
of  their  religious  organizations.  Under  the  new  code  the  schools 
may  be  said  to  be  supported  in  about  equal  proportions  by  the  states 
tlie  scliolars,  and  the  local  subscribers.  In  favourable  cii'cumstancei 
each  supplies  about  ten  shillings  a  scholar  annually.  But  the  main- 
spring of  the  whole  is  the  local  subscription,  representing  the  religious 
element,  and  due  to  the  exertions,  oflen  to  the  personal  contributions, 
of  the  religious  minister.  In  return  the  state  has  agreed  to  leave  the 
religious  teaching  in  the  hands  of  the  local  managers. 

This  arrangement  has  been  adopted,  not  as  the  most  philosophical 
or  the  most  economical,  but  as  practically  the  best  suited  to  the 
demands  of  religious  liberty  in  this  country.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
the  Committee  of  Council,  as  the  central  agency  for  the  state 
grants,  should  occasionally  find  these  claims  a  little  in  their  way. 

It  would  be  vastly  more  convenient,  and  doubtless  more  economical, 
if  our  religious  distinctions  were  fewer  and  less  tenaciously  insisted 
upon.  In  limited  populations  it  is  especially  vexatious  to  see  the 
area,  which  is  not  more  than  equal  to  one  flourishing  school,  divided 
into  two  or  three,  by  a  principle  which  lies  outside  the  purview  of  the 
official  mind.  The  grants  are  dissipated  upon  unnecessary  staffs  of 
teachers,  and  the  schools  are  positively  injured  by  the  less  efficient 
graduation  of  classes  consequent  on  their  sepai-ation.  In  my  humble 
judgment,  it  would  have  been  wiser  in  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
rest  on  this  ground  the  proviso  which  they  are  now  seeking  to  intro- 
duce into  our  school-deeds,  under  the  ill-chosen  and  offensive  appeUs- 
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tion  of  a  conscience  clause.    It  is  the  recognised  duty  of  the  Com-  * 
mittee  to  insist  upon  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  distribution  of  the 
public  money.    In  constituting  themselves  guardians  of  conscience^ 
and  that  the  conscience  of  the  minority, — nay,  and  not  of  the  minority 
in  esse^  but  the  minority  in  posse^  the  tender  consciences  of  babies 
yet  unborn,  but  by  the  fates  in  Downing  Street  ruthlessly  predestined 
to  Dissent, — their  lordships  iatruded  on  the  province  of  the  religious 
oiganizations.     Such  officiousness  may  draw  a  cheer  from  a  few 
doctrinaire  statesmen — the  most  unteachablo  of  human  beings — who 
.  do  not  even  yet  see  that  while  political  party  is  dying  out,  the  greater 
earnestness  of  religious  teaching  is  gathering  the  life  and  spirit  pf 
the  nation  into  our  religious  distinctions ;  but  it  was  sure  to  repel 
more  than  it  could  conciliate  of  those  whose  co-operation  is  indispen- 
sable.    In  point  of  fact,  the  so-called  conscience  clause  appears  to 
have  excited  very  little  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists, 
while  it  has  already  provoked  a  rupture  with  the  National  Society, 
which  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  whole  compact.    The  pre- 
servation of  their  distinctive  tenets,  in  the  importance  attaching  to 
them  in  their  own  eyes,  not  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  the  condition 
deliberately  agreed  upon  with   the  religious   organizations.      The 
state  has  no  right  to  expect  the  stipulated  co-operation  without  pay- 
ing the  stipulated  price.     Dogmas  which  a  committee    of  Privy 
Council  may  be  quite  unable  to  appreciate  or  even  to  understand, 
may  yet  appear  to  good  christians  of  greater  importance  than  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.    These  will  not  consent  to  work  for 
the  secondary  object,  if  they  are  hindered  in  that  which  to  them  is 
primary  and  engrossing.     It  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  remind  a  Liberal 
Ministry  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  civil  and 
religious  liberty  does  not  mean  that  degree  of  fre()dom  which  another 
party  deems  sufficient  for  us,  but  that  which  our  own  convictions 
demand  for  tlie  just  exercise  of  our  independence  and  our   con- 
science. 

This  digression  is  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  subject  before  us, 
as  showing  the  impossibility  of  disregarding,  in  a  mixed  system  like 
ours,  any  important  feature  in  the  practice  or  constitution  of  the 
Established  Church.  About  five-sixths  of  the  parliamentary  grants 
are  claimed  by  church  schools,  and  these  schools  arc  directly  affected 
by  the  parochial  divisions,  which  limit  the  action  of  the  clergy. 
The  division  itself  belongs  to  the  legal  establishment,  rather  than 
the  spiritual  constitution,  of  the  Church.  It  is  found  in  the  Scottish 
establishment  as  well  as  the  English ;  it  is  wanting  iu  the  episcopal 
communions  of  Scotland  and  America,  though  one  with  the  Church 
of  England  in  faith  and  worship.  In  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  however,  the  parochial  principle  has  been  taken  into  the 
spiritual  framework.  The  limits  originally  marked  out  for  temporal 
endowment,  are  also  the  limits  of  our  spiritual  mission.  The  respon- 
bilities,  labours,  and  infiuenco  of  every  clergyman  are  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  his  parish.  He  cannot  exceed  those  limits,  without 
at  once  losing  his  own  authority,  and  invading  the  charge  of  another; 
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•consequently  there  is  the  greatest  repugnance  to  practice  or  to  allow 
of  such  intrusions. 

Now  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  National  Society,  and  in 
church  schools  generally,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  the 
religious  instruction  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  pariah 
clergyman.  He  has  the  chief  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers,  and  in  most  cases  is  the  principal  or  only  acting  manager. 
Hence  in  church  schools  the  limits  of  \hh  benefice  properly  detei^ 
mine  the  school  area.  For  all  school  purposes  a  town  parish,  thou^ 
consisting  but  of  a  few  streets,  is  as  completely  severed  from  iti  • 
adjoining  neighbour  as  if  it  were  isolated  in  meadows  and  cornfields; 
so  regarded,  these  small  town  populations  are  often  more  disad- 
vantageously  situated  than  the  most  destitute  villages.  Every  village 
is  at  least  a  complete  society  in  itself:  it  has  its  natural  head  in  the 
chief  landowner,  who,  even  if  non-resident,  does  not  generally  dii^ 
regard  the  obligations  of  property ;  it  has  the  employers  of  the 
labourers  for  whose  children  Uie  school  is  required ;  it  has,  in  all 
probability,  at  least  one  or  two  professional  gentlemen  (besides  the 
clergyman)  to  support  the  undertaking.  The  small  town  pariah,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  a  society,  but  only  a  slice  of  the  society  in 
which  it  is  situated.  It  has  generally  no  leading  proprietor ;  oftoi 
no  professional  class ;  very  often  the  labourers  ai'e  in  one  parish  and 
their  employers  in  another.  My  own  charge,  for  example,  in  the 
centre  of  this  city,  with  a  population  of  800  souls,  does  not  contain  a 
single  professional  or  non-trading  inhabitant.  The  wealthiest  plioes 
of  busmess  are  owned  by  proprietors  residinfic  in  suburban  parishes, 
and  this  kind  of  property  is  not  generally  held  liable  to  the  claims  of 
charity  so  much  as  landed  estates ;  the  poor  mostly  find  their  empky^ 
ment  in  other  parts  H>f  the  city ;  finally,  the  patron  of  the  benefice  is 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  aid  the  schools  of  all 
the  GOO  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  great  seal.  It  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  find  a  village  of  equal  population  more  destitute  of  schod 
resources  within  itself.  In  establishing  one  lately,  I  was  of  course 
obliged  to  seek  external  assistance,  and  I  remember  receiving  a  sort 
of  a  lecture  from  one  of  our  county  members,  to  whom  the  circular 
was  addressed,  on  the  impropriety  of  wealthy  places  like  Yrak 
expecting  help  from  poor  country  parishes.  '^  I  own  myself,"  he 
said,  '^  two  parishes,  where  I  support  the  schools  at  my  sole  charge; 
it  is  too  bad  to  come  upon  me  from  a  great  city,  with  an  archbishopi 
a  dean  and  chapter,  a  lord  mayor,  and  two  members  of  parliament 
of  your  own."  My  reply  was,  that  if  I  possessed  a  parishioner  wil- 
ling and  able  to  maintain  the  school,  I  should  certainly  not  hare 
troubled  any  one  else ;  that  none  of  the  dignitaries  named  possessed 
either  property  or  patronage  in  my  parish,  nevertheless  they  had  not 
been  overlooked,  nor  had  they  refused  to  admit  the  appeaL  I  added, 
that  if  he  would  only  imagine  his  two  parishes  without  himself,  and 
witliout  the  rector's  tithe,  he  would  arrive  at  a  truer  idea  of  the 
wealthy  city  population,  for  which  I  was  obliged  to  turn  friar  men- 
dicant. 
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The  xnonej  difficulty,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  I 
aucceeded  in  raising  the  funds,  and  the  school  was  soon  in  operation, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  seventy  children.  It  is  as  little  as 
could  well  be  tolerated,  yet  even  this  number  cannot  be  supplied  from 
the  parochial  population  alone.  It  is  made  up  from  other  parishes 
without  schools,  and  if  every  parish  in  York  had  its  own  school,  the 
greater  part  of  them  would  be  utterly  inefficient ;  they  could  neither 
support  a  trained  teacher,  nor  supply  a  sound  school  organization. 

.  It  is  obvious  that  parishes  so  situated  must  have  recourse  to  some 
kind  of  school  union ;  and  this  is  just  the  problem  which  our  attain- 
ments in  social  science  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  solve. 

A  union  of  parishes  has  long  been  found  necessary  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  poor  law ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  principle  is  at  hand  in  the  adoption  of  a  union 
rate  and  a  union  settlement.  The  working  of  these  poor  law 
boards  has  proved  so  satisfactory,  that  an  eminent  statesman  who 
honours  this  congress  with  his  attendance,  has  actually  recommended 
them  as  a  model  for  school  unions  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  two 
objects  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  justify  his  inference.  The  poor 
law  board  is  appointed  to  guard  a  public  fund  against  imposture  ; 
to  scrutinise  with  rigorous  jealousy  the  claims  of  a  host  of  clam- 
orous applicants ;  and  when  the  claim  is  established,  to  administer 
the  lowest  modicum  of  relief  that  will  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
They  are  guardians  of  the  rate  rather  than  of  the  poor.  An  educa- 
tional board  as  it  strikes  me  should  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
Its  function  is  to  spend,  not  to  save.  It  should  spread  its  most 
tempting  banquet,  and  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and 
compel  them  to  come  in.  Ignorance  does  not  clamour  at  your  door  for 
relief  like  hunger  and  nakedness.  You  have  first  to  stimulate  the 
demand,  and  then  administer  the  largest  possible  measure  of  supply. 

For  this  reason  I  confess  I  would  far  rather  '^  bear  the  ills  I  have 
than  rush  on  others "  which  arc  but  too  plainly  discernible  in  the 
proposal  of  school  unions  on  the  model  of  the  poor  law  boards. 

In  thiA  city  another  kind  of  union  has  been  attempted,  by  simply 
disregarding  the  parochial  divisions  altogether.  A  fund  has  been 
opened  and  a  committee  appointed  for  the  entire  city.  Schools  are 
planted  in  different  quarters,  open  to  all  comers  without  respect  to  the 
parishes  in  which  they  live.  The  parochial  clergy  are  all  nominally 
on  the  committee,  and  the  schools  attend  some  nei^hbounng  church. 
Such  is  the  system  of  the  York  Church  of  England  National 
Schools ;  but  this  Church  scheme,  except  for  the  name,  might  be 
thought  to  have  been  copied  from  the  non-established  bodies,  who 
recognise  no  territorial  divisions.  It  sins  against  the  essential  features 
of  the  National  Society,  and  of  the  Church  constitution  generally,  in 
removing  the  children  from  their  own  parish  church  and  clergyman. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  expedient  of  lumping  all  the  clergy  together  on 
the  committee  cannot  bo  relied  upon  us  an  adequate  substitute.  "What 
is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  care.  How  far  the  clergy 
actually  visit  our  schools  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire ;  but  there  is  no 
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security  for  any  beyond  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  where  the  school 
stands,  and  the  children  of  all  other  parishes  are  removed  fh>m  the 
pjistoral  tie  which  the  church  is  so  anxious  to  guard. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  clergy  object  to  this  system, 
and  very  few  take  an  active  part  in  its  management.  This  entails  a 
great  loss  in  that  element  of  school  management  which  is  generaOj 
most  relied  upon.  The  funds  again  suifcr,  because  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  is  not  fully  put  out  in  promoting  collections  and  subscriptions. 
And  there  is  a  third  evil  not  less  serious  than  the  other  two :  the 
children  being  admitted  indiscriminately  from  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  not  coming  under  the  eye  of  their  own  clergyman,  migrate  from 
school  to  school  without  check,  destroying  their  own  education,  and 
injuring  the  schools  by  disturbing  the  classes  and  reducing  the 
number  of  attendances  on  which  the  grants  are  claimable.  This  evil  of 
migration  is  sensibly  experienced  in  all  schools  within  easy  distance  ot 
another.  It  is  held  in  cheek  by  the  religious  principle,  which  deter- 
mines jmrents  to  keep  to  the  school  of  their  own  denomination ;  but 
where  this  principle  is  faint  (as  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  classes 
fi*om  which  our  scholars  are  drawn),  or  where  there  are  more  schools 
than  one  of  the  same  denomination,  parents  not  unfreqnently  put 
the  school-fee  into  the  child's  hands  on  a  Monday  morning,  and  allow 
it  to  wander,  wild  and  brawling  like  the  poet's  rivulet,  **  at  its  own 
sweet  will."  Or  the  mother  takes  dire  offeuce  at  some  necessary 
act  of  discipline,  and  shows  her  independence  by  carrying  her 
custom  to  another  shop.  For  this  great  evil,  the  most  efi^tive 
remedy  is  the  parochial  principle,  securing  the  pastor's  inquiry 
after  every  missing  lamb.  If  this  principle  must  in  some  cases 
be  modified,  there  can  bo  no  necessity  to  abandon  the  valuable  basis 
of  a  dotinite  area  of  population  to  every  school.  It  is  only  by 
systematically  attacking  the  several  parts  that  we  can  hope  to 
compreheiul  a  large  population,  and  I  am  afraid  the  Church  in  this 
city  will  not  be  found  to  have  secured  its  proper  number  of  school 
<'liil(lren,  in  spite  of  the  zeal  and  benevolence  with  which  the 
existing  plan  has  been  worked. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  functions  of  the  general  committee 
should  be  limited  to  the  collection  of  the  funds  from  the  entire  city, 
an'd  distributing  them  in  grants  to  the  respective  schools.  Every 
school  should  have  its  separate  management,  and  its  own  defined 
area  of  population.  Where  the  parish  is  suiHciently  populous,  the 
school  area  should  undoubtedly  be  the  parochial  one,  and  the  school 
itself  simply  and  purely  parochial.  The  smaller  parishes  might 
unite  in  a  district  composed  of  their  collective  areas,  and  appoint  a 
united  management  for  the  district  school.  The  clerg}'  could  agree 
uinonu  theynselves  for  the  superintendence  of  the  religious  instruction, 
and  the  children  might  attend  their  respective  parish  churches. 
Where  two  parishes  would  suiHce  for  a  union,  it  might  bo  easily 
jroomplished  by  each  having  a  parochial  school,  ono  for  boys,  and 
the  other  for  girls,  the  opjwsito  sex  being  sent  to  the  other  parish. 
A  third  parish  might  be  admitted  to  take  the  infants  of  all  three. 
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Or  a<;aiQ — adverting  to  Mr.  Chadwick'e  suggestion,  that  the  present 
school  hours  are  more  than  children  can  employ  to  advantage — 
it  might  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  same  schoolmaster 
might  not  keep  school  in  one  pai-ish  in  the  morning,  and  in  another 
in  the  afternoon.  Such  arningenients  would  combine  the  pecuniary 
support  of  all  classes  of  society  without  sacrificing  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  the  parochial  organization. 

After  all,  it  is  a  (}ueAtion  deserving  the  most  serious  attention 
whether  the  parDchial  organization  itself  is  not,  in  some  cases,  too 
minute  for  the  present  state  of  society.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
sub-division  of  over-populous  parishes.  The  question  has  long 
been  pressing  itself  on  my  mind,  whether  the  union  of  under-populated 
parishes  may  not  be  at  least  an  equally  necessary  part  of  social  reform. 
That  the  too  extensive  sub-division  of  a  town  is  a  great  impediment  to 
our  system  of  natioiud  education  has  I  think  been  shown  in  this 
paper.  It  is  found  necessary  to  supersede  it  in  the  administration  of 
the  poor-law.  Is  there  any  use  at  all  in  retaining  these  little  parishes 
in  existence  ?  flight  not  the  precedent  set  us  in  the  Act  of  Edward  VI. 
be  judiciously  repeated  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Church  should 
continue  to  be  cramped  with  restrictions  which  the  State  has  out- 
grown? The  principle  of  the  parochial  constitution  was  to  conform 
the  ecclesiastical  to  the  social  organization.  When  society  iinds  it 
necessary  to  expand  its  framework,  the  Church  should  be  ready  to 
expand  also  :  there  is  such  a  thing  as  overhiying  a  good  work  by  an 
antiquated  and  superfluous  apparatus. 

Public  worship  to  be  anything  ought  to  be  hearty.  It  dwindles 
among  a  cluster  of  scanty  congregations,  as  education  is  stunted  by  a 
number  of  undersized  schools.  Population  is  the  life  blood  of  a 
powerful  and  intelligent  ministry.  As  Pliny  said  of  the  precious 
fluid  which  circulates  in  our  veins,  and  with  which  such  wild 
work  was  afterwards  made  by  the  lancet  wielders : — Magna  est 
in  €0  vitalitatis  portio :  emissns  Spiritum  secum  trahit  (Nat. 
Hist.  xi.  38).  After  experience  of  both,  I  deliberately  prefer  the  risk 
of  plethora  to  the  certain  languor  of  an  exsanguined  complexionless 
parish. 

In  this  opinion  I  am  not  without  the  support  of  high  ecclesiastical 
anthority.  The  Bishop  of  London  lately  passed  a  Bill  through 
parliament  for  uniting  small  benefices  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
first  of  his  contemplated  unions  is  now  actually  accomplished.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cant<?rbury,  who  was  then  at  York,  wished  this  city 
to  be  included  in  the  same  Bill,  but  the  opposition  manifested  in 
parliament  induced  him  to  withdraw  the  proposition.  The  postpone- 
ment will  not  be  regretted,  if  it  should  be  determined  to  renew 
the  proposition  with  some  modifications.  The  provision  most 
objected  to  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  Act,  was  that  which  sanctioned 
the  demolition  of  churches  and  the  sale  of  consecrated  sites. 
The  latter  certainly  would  not  be  proposed  in  York,  and  the  other 
might  be  far  more  reverently  approached.  Another  defect  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Bill  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  him  while 
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it  was  passing,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  he  has  since  experienced 
its  ill  consequences.  His  Act  unites,  but  does  not  consolidate,  the 
parishes.  It  keeps  the  old  vestries  alive,  for  no  other  use  than  to 
prove  their  vitality  after  the  Schleswig-Holstein  example.  This  ii 
just  a  case  in  which  I  should  follow  Dr.  Johnson's  plan, — ^not  to 
knock  a  man  at  all  unless  you  knock  him  down.  There  is  no  use  in 
keeping  him  on  his  legs  only  to  continue  the  fight.  Do  not  let  the 
new  parish  be  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Keep  the  old  staff  of 
parish  officers  if  desired,  but  make  them  all  officers  of  the  entin 
benefice,  and  allow  but  one  consolidated  vestry. 

These  suggestions  may  possibly  travel  a  little — but  it  is  only  a 
iittle — beyond  the  title  of  this  paper.  They  are  strictly  within  the 
f)rovinco  of  social  science;  but  their  discussion  may  be  claimed 
to  another  kind  of  synod,  and  I  therefore  refrain  from  pursuing  the 
subject. 


Increase  of  Assistance  to  Sural  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  CanoK 

Randolph. 

The  question  which  I  have  been  desired  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  meeting  in  this  paper  is  this — How  can  it  be  arranged 
that  small  schools  in  the  rural  districts  should  receive  a  larger  amount 
of  assistance  from  the  public  grant  ?  A  question  of  great  importanee 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  therefore  deserving  of  serious  attention. 

The  investigations  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  popular  education  in  England  and  Wales,  elicited  the  fact, 
that  there  are  about  twenty-five  thousand  elementary  schools  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  that  of  this  number,  about  fifteen  thousand 
are  not  in  receipt  of  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant.  That  the 
number  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes  under  education  is  about 
2^  millions,  and  that  of  these,  1^  million  are  children  to  whose 
education  the  state  renders  no  assistance. 

Estimating  the  parliamentary  grant  in  round  numbers  at  a  million 
per  annum,  it  appears  that  the  state  contributes  something  like  £1 
per  head  for  the  education  of  a  million  children,  but  leaves  1;^  million 
children  of  the  same  class  unassisted. 

Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  parlia- 
mentary award  finds  its  way  to  the  towns.  The  rural  schools  in 
receipt  of  government  aid,  are  chiefly  those  of  parishes  in  which  there 
is  a  rciident  proprietor,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  education  of 
those  around  him,  contributes  liberally  towards  the  support  of  the 
parooliial  school,  and  thereby  qualifies  it  for  receiving  a  grant  from 
the  Privy  Council. 

In  fact,  the  towns  where  wealth  is  concentrated,  and  where  there 
are  many  residenis  able  and  willing  to  help  forward  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  rural  places  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  presence  of 
wealthy  and  benevolent  landowners,  are  the  localities  by  which  the 
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assistance  of  the  state  has  been  absorbed ;  in  other  words,  the  very 
places  in  which  schools  could  have  been  most  easily  supported  with- 
out government  aid,  are  those  which  have  received  assistance  ;  whilst 
those  schools  which  have  the  utmost  possible  difficulty  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds  for  their  support,  and  in  which  all  the  arrangements 
are,  owing  to  their  poverty,  of  the  most  cramped  and  parsimonious 
character,  remain  beyond  the  pale  of  state  recognition. 

Now  I  by  no  means  regret  the  fact  that  the  better  class  of  schools 
has  been  thus  assisted,  but  I  think  that  it  is  but  simple  justice  that 
the  less  prosperous  schools  should  have  something  done  for  them — it 
seems  hard  upon  the  small  tax  payers  to  bo  forced  to  contribute 
towards  education  in  the  wealthier  districts,  whilst  the  hamlets,  in 
which  they  perchance  reside,  are  unaffected  and  unrelieved  by  the 
state  grant. 

I  repeat,  however,  that  I  by  no  means  intend  to  complain  of  the 
assistance  hitherto  rendered  to  the  wealthier  schools,  because  I  think 
ihe  general  cause  of  education  has  been  much  benefited  by  the 
application  to  these  schools  of  the  state  fund.  I  believe  that  thu 
public  grant  for  education  has  evoked  an  educational  spirit,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  character  and  tone  of  our 
schools  has  undergone  very  considerable  improvement  since  the 
system  of  government  aid  and  inspection  was  introduced. 

Wo  now  know  what  a  good  school  is,  we  have  before  u.-i  a  standard 
of  proficiency  up  to  which  we  can  work.  That  inspectors  have  had 
very  much  of  their  own  way  I  do  not  deny,  that  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  crotchetty  regulations  respecting  the  shape,  arrange- 
ment, and  flooring  of  schoolrooms — that  there  have  been  some  vision- 
ary notions  abroad  touching  the  extent  to  which  education  may  be 
carried  in  the  village  schoolroom,  is  no  doubt  the  case — ^but  vision- 
ary speculations  are  fast  subsiding,  autocratic  tendencies  arc  melting 
away,  and,  excepting  in  one  point — that  one  point,  alas !  which  ought 
to  unite,  but  does  so  unfortunately  disunite  christian  men — the  rela- 
tions between  the  Council  Office  and  the  promoters  of  education 
throughout  the  country  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  they  were 
some  years  ago.  The  system  of  voluntary  educational  efforts, 
encouraged  and  supplemented  by  state  aid,  has  been  hitherto 
on  its  trial — it  has  had  its  weak  points  and  its  strong  points — the 
past  has  taught  us  lessons  by  which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  profit  in 
future. 

The  style  of  education  in  our  training  schools,  and  also  in  our 
parochial  schools,  had  under  its  influence  become  too  ambitious  ;  this 
led  to  superficiality,  and  the  Education  Commissioners  detected  the  fact 
that  in  the  parochial  schools,  aided  by  government,  comparatively 
few  children  were  satisfactorily  taught.  That  is,  so  tauglit  as  that 
their  instruction  would  be  of  permanent  value.  The  Commissioners 
in  their  report  assert  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  children  in  state- 
aided  schools  were  successfully  educated,  that  there  was  a  tendency 
in  schoolmasters  to  neglect  the  more  elementary  subjects,  and  the 
younger  scholars  ;  and  to  give  their  chief  attention  to  those  who,  on 
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the  day  of  examination,  would  exhibit;  most  decisive  proofs  of 
the  power  of  the  teacher  to  carry  on  his  pupils  to  an  advanced 
point.  . 

The  time,  therefore,  had  come  when  a  change  of  system  in  the 
mode  of  administering;  the  parliamentary  grant  was  imperatively 
called  for  ;  and  the  regulation  which  requires  individual  examinatiOD 
of  the  children  in  the  three  elementary  subjects,  was  introduced, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  criticism  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed,  I  cannot  but  think  a  wise  and  salutary  change.  How. 
can  we  liave  a  stable  superstructure,  unless  we  make  the  foundations 
sure? 

For  financial  reasons  also,  a  change  was  necessary.  The  public 
funds  were  rushing  in  so  copious  a  stream  to  the  towns  and  to  the 
more  prosperous  country  places,  that  the  proportion  of  aasistance 
received  by  such  places  was  in  many  cases  a  moiety,  and  even  more 
than  a  moiety,  of  the  total  income. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  National  Society's  paper,  in 
which  such  apparently  conflicting  statements  are  given  by  various 
writers  as  to  the  results  of  the  system  introduced  by  the  Revised 
Code,  we  find  that  in  many  assisted  country  schools  about  one-half  of 
the  school  funds  must,  under  the  old  code,  have  been  extracted  from 
the  treasury.  The  sufferers  under  the  new  code  are  evidently  those 
who  before  received  a  superabundant  measure  of  assistance.  Schools 
moderately  assisted  under  the  fonner  system  find  their  condition  no 
worse,  but  rather  improved  by  the  operation  of  the  Revised  Code. 
Schools  which  before  relied  too  much  upon  government  aid,  are  now 
obliged  to  depend  more  upon  their  own  resources. 

The  question  of  the  proportion  of  assistance  to  be  expected  from 
the  public  revenue  is  one  of  importance.  That  government  should 
be  responsible  for  half  the  cost  of  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
country — f»till  less  that  it  should  defray  half  the  expenses  of  only  the 
most  pros])erous  schools — 1  cannot  think  right.  Sir  James  Shattle- 
worth,  if  I  mistake  not,  originally  calculated  that  one-fourth  of  the 
total  expenditure  would  be  the  maximum  receivable  by  inspected 
schools. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  parliamentary  grant  has  of  late  yean 
almost  equalled  the  total  amount  of  the  income  of  all  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  country  derived  f.  om  other  sources — such  as  endowment, 
school  fees,  and  voluntary  .- jbscriptions.  The  total  income  of  such 
schools  in  1858,  exclusive   of  government  aid,  was  £1,019,168. 

But  though  the  scnooi  revenue  of  the  country  has  thus  been  nearly 
doubled  by  the  education  vote,  only  two-fifths  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  land  have  been  assisted.  The  schools,  in  fact,  thit 
are  possessed  of  the  greatest  capabilities  of  self-support  have  had 
their  incomes  doubled  by  the  state,  whilst  the  remaining  three-fiflhs, 
and  those  the  poorest  schools,  are  left  helpless,  and  I  might  also  say 
lifeless,  as  before.  Can  this  be  deemed  satisfactory  ?  Is  there  not 
a  grievance  here  which  calls  for  redress,  or  a  fault  which  reqoiref 
correction  ? 
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The  terms  under  which  the  parliamentary  grant  was  administered 
whilst  the  old  code  remained  in  force  were  such  that  the  poorer 
schools  felt  themselves  unable  to  claim  the  benefits  oifered. 

The  diOiculty  of  obtaining  assistance  is  now  to  some  extent 
diminished,  but  I  think  that  managers  of  schools  in  small  country 
places  still  retain  a  sort  of  traditional  notion  that  the  government 
grant  is  not  for  them,  that  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  is,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  impossible^ 
and  that  this  feeling  deters  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
increased  facilities  for  securing  assistance. 

It  appears  to  mo,  then,  that  the  first  requisite  for  making  tho 
government  grant  more  accessible  to  small  country  places  is  the 
removal  of  existing  misapprehensions  from  the  minds  of  managers  in 
such  places. 

Under  the  Revised  Code  any  decently  instructed  school,  with  a 
certificated  master  or  mistress  at  its  head,  and  with  an  average 
attendance  of  fif^y  children,  may  secure  a  grant  of  £25  from  the 
parliamentary  fund.  Such  an  addition  to  the  school  funds  would 
more  than  suffice  to  make  up  the  difierencc  between  the  salary 
given  to  an  uncertificated  teacher  and  one  possessed  of  the  needful 
diploma.  I  think,  therefore,,  that  if  managers  of  schools  in  the 
rural  districts  would  entertain  this  view  of  the  case,  would  dismiss  tho 
notion  engendered  by  the  former  system  that  it  is  beyond  their  power 
to  qualify  their  schools  for  govi>rnmcnt  assistance,  and  so  would 
exert  themselves  to  secure  certificated  teachers,  in  the  case  of 
vacancies  occurrinnj,  the  efficiency  of  such  schools  would  be  materially 
advanced — more,  I  think,  might  be  made  of  existing  opportunities. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  principle  of  voting  assistance  in 
accordance  with  ascertained  results  has  been  established,  I  think 
tliat  this  principle  should  be  fully  carried  out,  and  that  tho  power 
of  obtaining  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant  should  be  afforded 
to  ail  schools  in  which  children  are  duly  instructed,  and  brought 
up  to  the  requisite  standard. 

Tha  regulation  which  disqualifies  such  schools  as  are  not  super- 
intended by  certificated  teachers  for  tho  receipt  of  government  aid,  is 
one  apparently  adopted  for  the  protection  of  training  imtlitiiiuii.^.  It 
is  supposed  that  if  schools  with  uncertificated  teachers  were  recognised, 
the  inducement  to  enter  training  schools  would  be  removed,  and  that 
those  mstitutious  would  be  deserted. 

If,  indeed,  it  could  be  proved  that  untrained  teachers  as  a  body 
were  able  to  bring  up  their  schools  to  a  satisfactory  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency, we  might  rejoice  to  find  ourselves  relieved  from  the  neces- 
aity  of  supporting  such  expensive  establishments  as  training  insti- 
tutions. Such,  however,  is  never  likely  to  be  the  case;  the  necessity 
which  led  to  the  original  establishment  of  training  schools,  still 
exists,  and  is  likely  to  continue.  Teachers,  to  be  good  ones,  must 
like  other  persons  learn  their  business  ;  they  must  be  professionally 
trained.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  if  Mr.  Walter's  motion  were  carried, 
as  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  be,  the  more  able  and  painstaking  of  the 
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self-taught  masters  would  be  able  to  qualify  their  schools  for  goyeni- 
mcnt  assistance.  These  cases,  however,  would  be  comporativeljiew; 
in  the  long  run,  the  need  of  preparatory  training  would  be  made 
apparent.  It  is  mj  belief  that  if  the  protective  policy  were  aban- 
doned, and  government  aid  were  freely  offered  to  all  duly  conducted 
schools,  by  whomsoever  instructed,  the  demand  for  trained  teachers 
would  be  increased.  The  benefits  of  training  schools  would  be  more 
generally  appreciated,  and  whilst  the  interests  of  training  schools 
would  suffer  no  injury,  those  of  elementary  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  would  be  materially  advanced. 

I  venture  also  to  suggest  that  the  scale  of  award  to  small  schools 
might  equitably  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  allotted  to  large 
schools.  The  average  cost  of  scholars  per  head,  in  small  school^ 
is  considerably  more  than  it  is  in  schools  more  numerously  attended. 

The  probable  receipts  of  a  school  with  an  average  attendance  of 
one  hundred  children,  from  school  fees  and  government  grant,  taken 
together,  would  be  at  least  £80,  whereas  those  of  a  school  containing 
about  sixty  children  would  probably  be  about  £4.5,  The  cost,  how- 
ever, of  salaries  in  well  organised  schools  of  these  respective  axes 
would  be  nearly  the  same.  To  this  it  will  no  doubt  be  replied  that 
one  teacher  would  be  sufficient  for  a  school  of  sixty  children,  whereas 
in  a  school  of  one  hundred  children  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ 
two  teachers.  I  believe,  however,  that  even  in  small  schools — in 
schools  at  least  where  there  are  as  many  as  fifty  scholars — ^it  is  desirable, 
whenever  possible,  to  have  two  teachers.  The  restlessness  of  young 
children  diverts  the  attention  of  the  upper  classes  from  their  work. 
Children  under  six  should  form  an  infant  department  separated  from 
the  other  part  of  the  school  at  least  by  a  curtain.  If  one  person  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of 
children  whoso  ages  range  from  three  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve  years, 
one  or  other  division,  nay  both  divisions,  of  the  school  will  sufier.  In 
the  case  of  a  mixed  school  under  a  mistress,  a  pupil-teacher  would 
render  sufficient  aid  for  the  junior  division  ;  in  the  case  of  a  school 
superintended  by  a  master,  an  infant  mistress,  who  would  instruct 
the  older  girls  in  needlework,  would  be  a  desirable  addition  ;  such 
second  teacher  need  not^  under  the  present  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  bo  certificated. 

If  then,  in  cases  where  a  pupil-teacher,  or  other  assistant  teacher, 
is  employed  in  parishes  of  which  the  population  does  not  exceed  one 
thousand,  an  augmented  scale  of  assistance  were  offered,  I  believe 
that  a  considerable  stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  improvement  of 
small  country  schools.  In  such  schools,  when  liberally  and  effidentlj 
organised,  the  cost  of  education  is  nearly  £2  per  head  ;  that  a  gran^ 
verging  upon  a  moiety  of  the  expenditure,  should  be  awarded  to  this 
class  of  school  need  not  be  grudged.  If  this  be  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  expense,  I  say  let  there  be  retrenchment  in  other  ways.  Let 
the  proportion  of  assistance  given  to  schools  in  the  wealthier  and 
more  populous  districts  be  strictly  limited  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  such  schools,  and  perhaps  in  populations  numbered  bj 
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hondreds  of  thousands,  it  might  he  lowered  to  twentj  per  cent. ; 
ahove  all,  let  the  working  expenses  of  the  system  he  kept  down ;  let 
the  official  charges  he  as  small  as  possible ;  let  more  he  left  to  local 
judgment  and  discretion  ;  let  there  he  no  unuccessary  official  inter- 
position ;  under  a  system  of  payment  for  results  hut  little  of  such 
interposition  is  necessary ;  let  not  inspectors  be  required  to  travel 
through  the  country  visiting  training  schools  twice  a  year,  and 
examining,  not  only  students  within  the  walls  of  tliose  institutions,  hut 
also  their  teachers.  The  pluu  involves  needless  interference  and 
useless  expenditure. 

To  prescribe  or  to  watch  the  modus  operandi  under  a  system  of 
payment  for  results  is  altogether  unnecessary.  I  conceive  that  it  is  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  central  office  to  do  so.  Their  part  is  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  work  actually  done,  no  matter  how  done ;  to  ex- 
amine into  results,  no  matter  how  those  results  are  obtained ;  and  if 
this  principle  of  payment  in  accordance  with  results  were  consis- 
tently carried  out,  a  saving  would  be  effected,  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  parliamentary  fund  would  he  set  free,  to  pass  directly  from 
the  treasury  to  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country. 

The  three  proposals,  then,  of  this  paper  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  small  schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  : — 

1.  The  removal  of  prejudices  or  misapprehensions  respecting  the 
operation  of  the  Revised  Code. 

2.  The  opening  out  of  government  assistance  to  all  schools,  hy 
whomsoever  instructed,  attaining  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency. 

8.  A  larger  measure  of  grants  from  the  state  to  schools  in  small 
places,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  cost  of  the  education  of  each  child 
in  such  places  is  considerably  higher  than  it  is  in  more  populous 
parishes. 

That  the  principal  elementary  schools  in  the  country  should  he 
handsomely  recruited  from  the  public  revenue,  whilst  the  smaller 
schools  are  struggling  for  existence,  and  are  in  a  hopeless  condition 
of  poverty,  seems  to  wear  the  appearance  of  injustice. 

If  the  tables  were  turned,  and  whilst  the  wealthier  places  remained 
unaided,  the  funds  of  the  poorer  schools  were  supplemented  from  the 
public  purse,  the  aspect  of  the  case  would  be  different,  and  there 
would  in  reality  he  less  room  for  complaint.  Not  that  I  am  the 
advocate  of  a  policy  so  revolutionary ;  but  so  long  as  there  are  within 
the  rural  districts  15,000  unaided  schools,  containing  within  them 
more  than  1,000,000  children,  it  seems  to  me  a  hounden  duty  to 
draw  attention  to  this  anomaly ;  to  plead  on  behalf  of  these  poor 
ehildren ;  to  ask  for  some  concessions  in  their  favour,  and  to  advo- 
cate the  application  of  some  of  the  parliamentary  grant  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  their  case. 

The  due  instruction  and  religious  training  of  the  young  in  the 
rural  districts  is  not  less  important  to  the  wel&re  of  the  country  than 
the  education  of  children  in  towns ;  and  in  this  I  am  sure  we  shall  all 
agree, .  that  if  the  tone  or  habits  or  character  of  our  agricultural 
population  is  to  he  elevated  and  improved — and  that  there  is  much 
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need  of  improvemeDt  none  will  deny  the — ^foundations  of  this  wock 
must  be  laid  in  the  schoolroom. 

Wo  may  not,  therefore,  rest  till  there  are  establbhed,  not  only  in 
the  towns,  but  also  throughout  the  rural  districts,  well  regalatodt 
competently  officered,  duly  instructed,  and,  may  I  not  add,  adequately 
assisted  schools. 


ADULT  EDUCATION. 


Erenintj  Classes,  and  the  Associations  for  promotinff  them.    By 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Saxdford. 

IN  the  term  adult  education,  may  be  included  all  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  young  persons  who  have  been  taught  in 
onr  elementary  day  schools  as  children,  and  are  now  employed  in 
diflerent  spheres  of  manual  labour.  As  this  education  applies  to 
youn;:  [)ersons  from  thirteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  it  is  somewhat 
incorrectly  termed  adult  education  :  it  is,  however,  the  term  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  those  who 
have  laboured  in  this  sphere,  and  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
one  will  perhaps  sufiiciently  serve  our  turn. 

It  is  evident  that  the  subject,  by  whatever  name  we  call  it,  is  an 
important  one.  In  order  to  perceive  fully  how  important  it  is,  we 
have  to  consider  that  about  a  million  of  children  leave  our  elementary 
scliools  each  year  for  employment  before  they  are  thirteen  years  old, 
ami  are  thus  deprived  of  the  humanizing  influence  of  education,  just 
at  an  age  when  they  need  it  most. 

We  may  well  fear  that  an  immense  amount  of  the  labour  and 
money  spent  in  educating  the  children  of  the  working  class,  is,  in  a 
great  lueasure,  lost  for  want  of  some  well  devised  and  successful 
elibrts  to  keep  them  under  the  influence  of  education  during  the 
stage  of  youth  and  early  manhood ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that,  in  dis- 
tricts where  no  means  of  instruction  are  provided  for  the  youth  of 
the  working  class  after  they  have  left  the  day  school,  or  when  they 
cannot  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  when  provided, 
the  friends  of  education  are  reproached  with  the  little  good  their 
efforts  have  accomplished. 

I  do  not  thiuk  the  reproach  is  on  the  whole  deserved,  as  I  am  sure, 
from  what  I  have  seen  during  twelve  years'  experience,  that  the 
schools  have  done  much  to  christianize,  if  not  to  civilize,  the  youthful 
population.  Yet  there  is  some  apparent  ground  for  it.  With  chil- 
dren leaving  the  day  schools  for  work  so  young  as  they  do,  what  are 
wo  to  expect  ?  lu  the  most  favoured  parts  of  rural  Yorkshire,  80 
per  cent,  leave  before  they  are  twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  Middles- 
borough  iron  district,  93  per  cent,  leave  before  they  are  that  age- 
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The  education  of  the  youth  who  have  left  our  day  schools,  is  kept 
up  by  means  of  evening  classes,  held  in  connection  with  elementary 
schools,  mechanics'  institutes  (I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  working 
mens*  colleges  in  this  district),  sometimes  by  means  of  adult  classes 
connected  with  Sunday  schools.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  dijQTerent  institutions  above  mentioned,  and 
also  with  respect  to  certain  plans  for  promoting  and  encouraging 
them,  which  I  have  found  working  with  good  effect  in  dijQTerent  parts 
of  the  country. 

Before  I  proceed  to  do  this,  I  may  as  well  mention  what  is  being 
done,  in  the  way  of  adult  education,  in  that  part  of  this  county  (York- 
shire) which  I  am  best  acquainted  with — the  North  and  East  Ridings. 

In  the  Nortli  Riding  there  are  only  five  night  schools  in  connection 
with  national  schools  under  inspection.  There  are  only  three  in  a 
state  to  claim  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  those  are  held  at  Danby,  Ingleby  AmclijQTe,  and  Scarborough. 
There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  scholars  under  instruction  at 
these  three  night  schools.  At  South  Stockton,  there  is  a  night 
school  numbering  about  a  hundred  scholars,  which  I  do  not  visit. 
I  cannot  ascertain  that  the  mechanics*  institutes  in  the  North  Riding 
towns,  except  at  Middlesborough,  Thirsk,  Whitby,  and  a  village 
near  Redcar,  keep  up  any  system  of  class  teaching.  At  the 
Middlesborough  and  Whitby  institutes,  there  are  night  schools 
attended  by  labouring  lads  and  a  few  of  a  higher  class ;  the 
attendance,  taking  the  average,  being  between  thirty  and  forty  at 
each  place ;  these,  added  to  some  score  of  students  at  the  Thirsk 
institute,  will  make  up  the  number  of  those  attending  class  instruc- 
tion at  mechanics*  institutes  to  about  a  hundred  in  the  North  Riding. 
With  regard  to  the  number  attending  classes  in  the  institutes,  I  only 
speak  from  hearsay,  as  I  do  not  visit  them.  On  the  whole  then,  the 
number  of  youths  attending  any  public  night  school  or  institute,  is 
not,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  over  250  in  the  North  Riding ;  the 
city  of  York  is  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

In  the  East  Riding  there  are  about  130  scholars  in  the  six  night 
schools  connected  with  national  schools  under  inspection,  besides 
some  150  in  one  large  night  school  held  at  St.  Stephen's  National 
School,  Hull,  which  is  not  under  inspection.  This  number  is  very 
small  as  compared  with  some  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  the  youth 
who  are  educated  in  our  national  day  schools  in  rural  Yorkshire, 
have  good  natural  parts  with  considerable  power  of  application, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  well  directed 
efforts  on  behalf  of  night  school  education  would  in  some  places 
accomplish  much,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which,  in 
a  rural  district,  the  work  is  surrounded.  All  difficulties  are  over- 
come by  energy  and  self-devotion  in  a  good  cause. 

With  regard  to  funds  for  carrying  on  these  institutions  I  would 
remark,  that  neither  in  Yorkshire  nor  in  the  country  generally,  the 
managers  sufficiently  avail  themselves  of  the  grants  for  their  support, 
cfiered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.     The  grants  are 
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2s,  6d.  a  head  on  the  average  attendance ;  Ss,  on  eyery  scholar  who 
passes  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Revised  Code.  On  behalf,  then,  of  an  evening  class  of 
twenty  scholars,  school  managers  may  obtain  a  grant  of  £7  lOi., 
allowing  for  failures  and  irregular  attendance,  say  £6.  According  to 
this  scale,  the  grant  on  ten  scholars  would  be  only  £3 ;  on  thirtj 
£9;  on  forty,  £12. 

These  grants  of  course  can  only  be  obtained  for  evening  classes 
held  in  coDncction  with  elementary  day  schools;  though  I  would 
remark,  that  the  night  school  need  not  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
room  as  the  day  school,  nor  need  it  be  called  a  night  school.  Some- 
times the  idea  of  an  institute  is  more  popular. 

The  evening  scholars  who  are  taught  in  Messrs.  Akroyd's  schools 
at  Haley  Hill  and  Copley,  are  enrolled  as  members  of  a  working 
men's  college.  I  assisted  my  colleague,  Mr.  Sharp,  to  examine  theai 
last  autumn ;  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  examination,  and  to  enter  into 
their  work  with  great  spirit.  There  were  about  160  in  the  male 
department  alone  at  Haley  Hill. 

In  the  case  of  the  village  night  school,  the  above  amount,  besides  a 
portion  of  the  school  fees,  should,  I  think,  be  made  an  addition  to  the 
day  schoolmaster's  salary,  whom  I  am  supposing  takes  charge  of  the 
night  school :  it  is  little  enough,  if  a  teacher  devotes  himself  to  this 
work,  without  making  any  deductions  from  it.  Expenses  of  lighting, 
books,  &c.,  might  surely  bo  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription.  It 
is,  I  think,  a  point  of  great  importance  that  the  master  of  a  day 
school  in  a  town,  who  takes  an  hour  or  two's  work  in  the  evening, 
should  have  the  afternoon,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  for  exercise  ;  hence 
I  have  always  urged  the  appointment  of  an  assistant-master  to 
relieve  the  head-master  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  has  to  take  charge 
of  a  night  school.  In  cases  where  this  cannot  be  managed,  and  when 
the  same  master  has  to  teach  both  morning,  afternoon,  and  night,  I 
always  suggest  that  some  portion  of  the  afternoon  should  be  taken 
up  in  drill  and  exercises. 

I  have  so  far  alluded  only  to  the  employment  of  professional 
teachers  in  night  schools — it  is  not  that  I  undervalue  that  of  volunteer 
teachers.  In  this  district,  perhaps,  the  greatest  effort  made  in  the 
way  of  adult  education  has  been  made  by  a  volunteer — a  lady.  Miss 
Simpson's  evening  classes  for  farm  lads  have  been  carried  on  in  all 
sorts  of  places  and  at  all  times  of  the  year;  but  of  course  this  kind 
of  self-devotion  is  not  in  an  ordinary  way  to  be  looked  for,  and  cannot 
be  depended  on  as  a  regular  means  of  carrying  on  night  school  work. 
Yet  I  have  known  excellent  service  done  by  volunteers.  One  of  the 
most  successful  night  schools,  in  a  village  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
is  carried  on  by  a  clergyman — Archdeacon  Allen — aided  by  his  wife 
and  daughters.  When  both  agencies  are  at  hand,  that  of  the  profes* 
sional  and  of  the  lay  teacher,  it  is  best,  I  think,  that  the  professional 
teacher,  or  the  clergyman,  if  he  be  present,  should  arrange  the 
working  of  the  school,  and  maintain  order;  that  the  volunteers 
should  merely  take  each  a  class,  working  as  assistants. 
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Ladies  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  teaching  the  adult  scholars. 
Many  of  these  adult  scholars  are  very  backward,  and  ladies  are  more 
gentle  and  patient  in  dealing  with  them  than,  as  a  rule,  a  school- 
master would  be.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of  the 
discipline  and  order  which  a  professional  teacher  knows  best  how  to 
carry  out,  is  much  wanted  for  the  lads  between  thirteen  and  eigh- 
teen. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  disorderly  undisciplined  night 
school  is  likely  to  be  rather  a  nuisance  than  a  benefit  to  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  however  large  the  staff  of  teachers,  how- 
ever skilful  the  teaching,  night  schools  are  never  likely  to  be  popular 
or  well  attended.  Certainly  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attracting 
a  good  attendance  to  evening  classes  in  country  towns,  and  still  more 
in  rural  districts,  are  very  great.  So  long  as  the  hours  of  labour  are 
what  they  are  for  farm  servants,  and  sometimes  for  young  appren- 
tices, there  will  not  be  over  much  energy  left  for  work  of  the  mind 
among  young  persons  of  this  class.  Then,  too,  young  people  are  a  little 
self-willed;  yet  when  I  am  told  that  if  employers,  farmers  or  others, 
use  their  influence  with  those  they  employ,  to  get  them  to  attend 
evening  classes,  it  will  avail  nothing,  I  can  only  say  that  facts  are 
against  this  theory.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  attendance  of 
evening  scholars  from  Messrs.  Akroyd's  mills;  at  the  Messrs.  Forster's 
works  near  Bradford,  as  my  colleague,  Mr.  Fitch,  informs  me,  not 
only  the  mill  lads  but  many  of  the  lookers  attend  the  evening 
elasses  regularly.  The  young  potters  from  Messrs.  Baker's  works, 
Fenton,  ^orth  Staffordshire,  hardly  ever  missed  an  evening  at  the 
night  school.  At  the  Messrs.  Bagnall's,  South  Staffordshire,  even 
the  iron  workers,  the  worst  class  of  all  for  attending  night 
schools,  came  to  their  night  school,  sometimes  up  to  the  number 
of  a  hundred  or  more.  And  why  was  this?  Not  in  any  of  these 
cases  that  the  young  people  were  forced  to  attend,  but  they 
knew  that  their  employers  wished  them  to  do  so  ;  they  knew  that 
their  employers  visited  the  evening  classes,  in  some  cases  that  they 
taught  in  them ;  and  so,  even  in  our  rural  districts,  as  at  Etton, 
Wetwang,  where  farmers  have  assisted  at  the  night  school,  it  has  had 
a  good  effect  on  the  young  people.  But  the  attendance  at  these 
classes  is  apt  to  fall  off,  so  it  would  be  well  to  consider  one  or  two 
plans  by  which  evening  class  teaching  may  bo  made  more 
attractive. 

First,  then,  might  not  class  teaching  and  the  attractions  of  a 
reading-room  be  combined  more  than  thoy  are  ?  I  mean  a  reading- 
room  where,  besides  interesting  books  and  papers,  draughts  and 
chess  are  provided  for  recreation.  These  two  institutions,  night 
schools  and  reading-rooms,  are  not  sufficiently,  I  think,  made 
to  fit  into  each  other  and  help  each  other.  A  reading-room 
by  itself  does  not  effect  much  good,  and  it  is  not  sufficiently 
attractive.  Wo  want  to  see  the  minds  of  the  more  educated  portion 
of  the  community  brought  to  bear  on  the  less  cultivated ;  and  this  is 
not  effected  by  merely  having  the  working  population  gathered  into 
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a  room  wliich  the  gentry  occasionallj  look  inta  It  can  only  be 
effected  by  direct  teaching ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  keep  up  a  night 
school  every  night  in  the  week  is  too  great  a  strain  on  the  teacfaen. 
So  why  should  not  a  reading-room  always  be  connected  with  the 
night  school?  The  same  room  might  serve  for  both,  the  night 
school-room  being  thrown  open  as  a  reading-room  when  the  classes 
are  not  being  heard. 

The  reading-room  at  Haughton-le-Skeme  has  been  so  successful, 
that  though  the  exact  plan  which  I  have  suggested  is  not  carried  out 
there,  I  think  it  well  to  notice  it.  The  institute,  founded  by  the 
rector,  has  primarily  for  its  object  the  formation  of  a  parochial 
library  of  good  standard  books  :  it  has  already  400  volumes.  There 
are  two  rooms  belonging  to  the  institute ;  the  person  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  room  provides  coffee,  &c.,  for  the  members.  There  is 
a  singing  class  in  connection  with  the  church  choir,  of  which  all  the 
members  of  the  institute  are  honorary  members.  There  is  a  French 
class  taught  by  a  lady,  which  clerks  from  the  neighbouring  town 
who  live  in  the  village  attend.  A  Bible  class  was  established,  but 
the  young  men  who  might  have  attended  it  preferred  to  attend  a 
night  school  which  the  rector  had  opened.  It  appears  that  in  tills 
case  the  night  school  and  the  institute  were  kept  distinct.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  Messrs.  Chance's  library  and  reading- 
room,  the  members  of  the  reading-room  form  the  upper  department 
of  the  night  school.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  plan,  the  evening 
classes  there  being  about  the  most  successful  that  I  have  seen. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  plans  for  drawing  young  people  to 
attend  evening  classes,  is  to  hold  examinations,  offering  prizes,  and 
certificates  to  the  successful  candidates  :  and  this  leads  me  to  say  a 
few  words  with  respect  to  the  various  unions  and  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  adult  education,  which  have  done  so  much  to  stimu- 
late the  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  four  of 
these  associations,  with  the  working  of  which  I  have  some  acquaint- 
ance ;  viz.,  the  East  Lancashire  Union  of  Institutes ;  the  South  Staf- 
fordshire Association  for  Promotion  of  Adult  Education;  the 
Southern  Counties  Adult  Education  Society ;  and  an  association  having 
the  same  title  in  North  Staffordshire.  Besides  the  above,  there  is 
the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Institutes,  with  the  operations  of  which  I 
am  not  acquainted,  but  which  has  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
encouragement  of  education  in  the  West  Riding,  the  field  of  its 
operations  extending  even  to  Hull  and  Middlesborough,  and  one  or 
two  other  places  in  the  East  and  North  Riding. 

These  associations  are  generally  constituted  upon  the  following 
plan : — those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  night  schools 
and  institutes,  or  gentlemen  who  wish  to  support  them,  form  them- 
selves into  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  in  the  common 
work.  The  objects  secured  by  such  co-operation  are,  the  facilities 
for  holding  examinations  open  to  members  of  all  institutions  in 
union  ;  the  employment  of  organising  masters,  whose  services  are 
shared  by  the  different  classes  in  union ;  of  local  assistant-teacbeff. 
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who  liiivc  tilt'  i:lmrgo  of  classes  in  the  different  institutes,  and 
are  paid  by  the  union;  the  encouragement  of  study  of  natural 
science,  by  olFering  prizes  for  collections  of  fossils  and  flora  of  a 
district ;  tho  means  of  expressing  the  public  approval  of  services 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  adult  education  by  a  system  of  *rnituitios 
and  medals  offci-ed  to  teachers  by  the  association.  The  Southern 
Counti<*s  Association  adopts  the  plan  of  offering  grants  and  gratui- 
ties, ex{Kjnding  £30  or  £4l)  annually  in  this  way  ;  so  also  does  the 
North  Staffordsl'.ire  Association.  The  employment  of  organising 
miujtters  is  that  adopted  by  the  East  Lancashire  union.  There  are 
local  teachers  whose  classes  the  organising  master  is  supposed 
periodically  to  supervise  and  examine  .in  connection  with  this  union. 
I  ca\i  myself  testify  to  tiie  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  East 
Lancashire  unio!i  among  the  factory  workers  and  mechanics  in  the 
Burnley  district,  as  at  the  recjuest  of  the  president  I  took  ]>art  in  one 
of  the  examinntions.  There  were  some  170  candidates  from  the 
Burnley  district  alone,  two-thinls  of  whom  were  factory  workers. 
This  union  is  fortunate  in  havhig  as  its  president  Sir  Jamc^^^  Shuttle- 
worth.  Of  the  Staffordshire  associations,  that  in  South  Staffordshire 
was  formetl  somewhat  (m  the  ])lan  of  the  East  Lancashire  union, 
emph)yi!ig  an  orgjmising  master  and  embracing  in  the  first  instance 
mechai:i'*s'  institutes  rather  than  night  schools  within  the  s[)here  of 
its  influence :  tli<»  examinations  whicli  it  conducted  were  in  the  flrst 
instance  held  only  in  reference  to  the  certificates  and  j)rize8  offered 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  :  this  association  has  since  extended  its  opera- 
tions so  :'.s  to  embract;  night  schools.  The  other  in  North  Staffordshire 
was  more  on  the  plan  of  the  Southern  Counties  Society,  established 
with  a  view  to  encourage  elementarj-'  night  schools. 

Tlie  operations  of  the  associations  in  Staffordshire  are  conducted  by 
committees ;  that  in  South  Staffordshire  owes  much  to  the  influence 
cxerte<l  by  its  j)resident,  Lord  Lyttelton.  Considerable  success  has 
attendee  1  the  efforts  of  these  associations,  e^[>ecially  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  candidates  attending  these  examinations,  as  will  ajjpear 
from  the  following  figures. 

In  the  Southern  counties  the  number  examined  in  1856,  was  3,  in 
1862,  it  was  26l».  In  North  Staffordshire,  in  1860,  the  number 
was  40.  in  1864  it  was  1;10,  of  whom  105  were  successful.  In 
South  Staffordsliin',  in  18(50,  26  candidates  were  examined  for  the 
Society  of  Arts  certificate,  and  65  for  local  certificates,  and  in  1862, 
there  were  51  of  the  former,  and  157  of  the  latter. 

The  examinations  are  suited  to  a  variety  of  capacities  ;  there 
are  the  examinations  for  the  Society  of  Arts  prizes  for  the  more 
advanced  candidates  :  in  order  to  prepare  papers  for  those  of  humbler 
attainments  a  committee  of  examiners,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  diff«Tent  associations,  has  been  formed  :  by  adopting  their  papers 
a  uniformity  of  standard  throughout  the  country  is  secured,  and  a 
uniform  value  thus  attaches  to  the  certificates.  Candidates  who  are 
successful  at  these  examinations  have  their  names  entered  in  class 
lists ;    the    certificates    are  awarded    at    a    public    meeting.      The 
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encouragement  afforded  to  the  young  people  by  this  public  notice  of 
their  success,  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  which  an  association  of 
this  kind  has  to  offer.  Again,  the  employment  by  the  association  of 
the  most  intelligent  young  men  as  local  teachers  for  the  different 
evening  classes  seems  to  be  an  excellent  plan.  It  is  the  means  of 
rewarding  many  a  deserving  youth,  who  may  be  inclined  to  give  his 
services  for  so  useful  a  work  ;  his  being  paid  by  the  association,  and 
having  his  work  periodically  supervised  by  the  secretaiTf  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  he  understands  something  about  the  business  of  teaching.  If 
an  association  of  this  kind  offered  prizes  to  the  youth  who  excelled  in 
athletic  sports,  or  to  the  institutes  which  could  show  the  best  youthful 
rifle  corps  formed  from  their  members,  it  would  not  be  departing  from 
its  proper  function.  To  train  the  bodies  of  the  citizens  so  that  they 
might  grow  up  sound  and  healthy,  valiant,  active,  was  ever  held  by 
ancient  nations  to  be  part,  and  that  no  mean  part,  of  education. 

In  conclusion,  as  I  would  gladly  see  some  practical  result  follow 
from  the  discussion  on  thb  subject,  I  would   venture   to    suggest 
whether  an  association  such  as  I  have  described  might  not  with  great 
advantage  be  established  for  the  encouragement  of  adult  education 
in  North  and  East  Yorkshire.     I  am  aware   that  the   Yorkshire 
union  of  institutions  professes  to  extend  its  operations  to  the  whole 
county.     Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  gentry  and  clergy  in  the  North 
and  East  Ridings  will  ever  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  an  association  which  has  the  basis  of  its  operations  so  far  off  as 
Leeds.     On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  desirable  that-  there  be  one  asso- 
ciation for  the  whole  county,  the  establishment  at  least  of  a  branch 
committee  for  the  North  and  East  Ridings  would  be  desirable.     Men 
most  readily  take  an  interest  in  these  and  similar  undertakings  whoi 
scope  is  left  for  local  self-management,  when  they  feel  they  are 
working  for  the  good  of  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
when  they  see  the  result  of  their  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  those 
wbo  live  around  them.     It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  against 
taking  any  action  in  this  matter,  that  a  district  so  scantily  supplied 
yn\h.  night  schools  as  the  North  and  Eiist  Riding,  is  not  ripe  for  any 
such  a  scheme  as  I  have  suggested.     On  the  other  hand,  the  case  (tf 
the  Southern  Counties  Association  which  started  with  examining  three 
candidates,  and  in  1862  examined  269,  seems  to  show  that  assoda^ 
tion*  of  this  sort  may  tend  to  increase  in  any  district  the  number  of 
young  persons  anxious  to  improve  themselves.     Certainly  the  exist- 
ence of  an  a.?sociation  of   the  sort  for  the  encouragement  of   adult 
education,  with  its  public  examinations  and  distribution  of  certificates, 
seems  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject ;  the  fact  that  a  committee 
mcot5  periodically  to  carry  out  plans  for  its  improvement,  tends  to 
awaken    public   interest;  the    common    interest    thus  excited  leads 
individuals  to  make  efforts  in  the  cause,  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  been  made.     This  especially  is  the  case  when  men  of  influence, 
of  encrg}',  of  public  spirit,  in  a  county  ^411  give  their  countenance  and 
their  assistance  to  the  work. 
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On  Sanitary  Instruction  and  Training  in  those  Domidlixiry 
Habits  which  conduce  to  Physical  and  Moral  Wcll-^eing. 
By  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A. 

That  the  domiciliary  habits  which  conduce  to  physical  and  moral 
well-being  have  been  too  generally  disregarded  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  community,  even  in  the  most  civilised  countries,  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who  huve  in  this  respect  investigated  their  actual 
condition.  The  evil  effects  of  this  neglect  are  mainly  physical  in 
tlieir  personal  influence  on  those  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
who,  from  ignorance  or  want  of  consideration,  expose  themselves 
and  their  families  by  occupying  a  dwelling  which  is  unhealthy  as  to 
its  locality,  or  defective  as  to  its  sanitary  arrangements ;  whilst  in 
regard  to  the  lower  classes  the  evil  results  are  too  often  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  and  multitudes  of  the  poor  suffer  in  both  respects, 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  op  neglect  of  duty  of  those  of  the 
upper  classes  on  whom  they  are  dependent,  and  without  whoso  aid 
llieir  domiciliary  condition  can  only  bo  partially  ameliorated.  The 
means  best  adapted  to  effect  a  change  in  this  most  lamentable  state 
of  things  is  therefore  an  important  practical  question,  and  although 
I  have  referred  to  some  of  them  in  previous  papers  published  in  tTie 
Transactions^  of  this  Association,  it  has  been  thought  tlesirable  that 
they  should  be  more  fully  brought  under  your  consideration,  and 
that  the  result  of  twenty  years'  experience,  during  which  much  of 
my  time  has  been  devoted  gratuitously  to  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  should  be  stated  in  their  bearing  on  the  subject  iu 
question. 

After  a  long  period  of  persevering  efforf.  the  advocates  of  sani- 
tary reform  begin  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  labours  in  the  attention 
now  given  to  it  by  the  public ;  yet  but  little  comparatively  is  done 
towards  the  much  needed  instruction  of  all  classes  in  the  science  of 
preserving  health,  or  in  the  training  of  such  as  labour  with  iheir 
hands  in  those  habits  of  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness  and 
order,  which  conduce  to  physical  and  moral  well-being.  Tho 
science  of  preserving  bodily  health  has  been  considered  too  exclu- 
sively tho  department  of  the  medical  profession,  as  in  some  coun- 
tries religion  is  deemed  to  bo  exclusively  tho  department  of  the 
priestly  order. 

In  regard  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  our  country,  it  is 

instruction  rather  than  training  which  is  needed,  in  order  that  they 

may  no  longer  remain  ignorant  of  the  conditions  and  of  the  importance 

•  of  a  healthy  dwelling.     The  past  want  of  such  knowledge  on  the 

part  of  the  educated  classes  iu  England  might  bo  illustrated,  if  it 

•  Trans jcdojif,  1858,  p.  588;  18G0,  p.  76Gj  1862,  p.  750. 
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were  necessary,  by  many  striking  instances  which  have  come  to  my 
own  knowledge.  I  might  refer  to  debates  in  parliament ;  to  the 
halls  in  which  men  of  Icaniing  and  science  assemble ;  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  magistrates,  and  of  those  who  have  been  selected  by  their 
fellow-citizens  as  guardians  of  the  poor;  but  the  time  to  which  I  am 
limited  forbids  my  saying  more  than  that  to  the  ignorance  of  men 
in  such  positions  may  be  traced  the  great  want  of  the  proper  provi- 
sion for  the  drainage  of  some  even  of  the  princely  mansions  of  our 
nobility,  and  the  cesspools  beneath  them,  as  well  as  the  often  very  in- 
adequate provision  for  ventilation,  particularly  in  apartments  occupied 
by  the  children  and  servants  of  the  family.  The  effects  of  this  igno- 
rance have  extended  much  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  families,  for 
to  it  may  doubtless  be  attributed,  in  no  small  measure,  the  long  neg- 
lected state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  population.  Insensible 
to  the  evils  resulting  from  sanitary  defects  in  their  own  dwellings, 
landowners  and  employers  of  labour  were  not  likely  to  estimate 
aright  the  consequences  of  much  greater  and  more  serious  defects  m 
the  dwellings  of  their  dependent^.  The  instruction  which  I  advo- 
cate bhould  ihcrefore  reach  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  classes 
in  the  community,  and  should  be  given  in  our  colleges  not  less  than 
in  the  schools  of  the  poor,  special  care  being  taken  that  scientific 
truths  be  studiously  conveyed  in  a  form  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
the  audience,  and  be  accompanied  by  practical  illustrations,  adapted 
to  ini[)ress  on  the  memory  their  application  to  the  circumstances  of 
every-day  life. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  views,  that  the  representatives  of 
twenty  dilferent  countries,  convened  at  the  Congr^s  International  de 
Bienfaisance,  in  Brussels,  in  1856,  adopted  unanimously  the  proposal 
which  I  there  made,  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  Congress  declares 
that  it  is  of  ])ublic  utility  that  the  working  classes  be  enlightened, 
by  all  i)ossible  means,  in  regard  to  the  improvement  and  the  keeping 
of  their  housies  in  good  order ;  it  declares  that  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  the  labouring  classes  ought  to  comprise  all  which  relates  to 
the  cleanliness  of  their  persons  and  of  their  dwellings  to  the  benefits 
resulting  from  good  ventilation,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  humidity. 
Lastly,  it  thinks  that  the  study  of  the  science  of  preserving  health, 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  all." 

In  regard  to  the  lower  classes,  some  apparently  take  for  grante<l 
that  the  evils  we  desire  to  see  remedied  are  a  necessary  result  of 
poverty,  and  taught  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  holy  writ,  that 
*•  the  i)()or  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,"  deem  that  in  their  case 
a  renu'dy  is  hopeless.  But,  whilst  maintaining  that  there  is  no  more 
certain  test  of  the  temporal  well-being  of  the  working  classes  than  the 
condition  of  their  dwellings,  and  admitting  that  poverty  has  in  this 
respect  a  decidedly  injurious  tendency,  other  and  unquestionably 
removable  causes  might  be  easily  pointed  out,  which  are  with  much 
grcaier  certainty  deteriorating  in  their  effects  on  the  homes  of  the 
working  population  ;  and  at  their  head  and  fore-fi'ont  stands  the 
monsier    vice   of  intemperance.     Multitudes   whose   wages   would 
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suffice  to  provide  them  with  every  comfort  and  even  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  in  conscqiieuce  of  their  vicious  hubits,  live  with  their 
families  in  an  appalliuj^;  state  of  moral  and  physical  degradation. 

No  one,  however,  who  has  come  mucli  in  contact  >\'ith  the  poor 
can  doubt  that  both  physical  and  moral  well-being  are  compatible 
-with  poverty,  nor  will  they  have  failed  to  observe  that  individuals 
and  families,  similar  in  regard  to  their  pecuniary  circumstances, 
often  present  a  striking  contrast  in  their  domiciliary  habits.  I  have 
seen  adjoining  cottages,  and  neighbouring  rooms  in  lodging-houses, 
exhibit  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  dissimilarity  which  exists  in 
the  habits  of  the  occupants  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  injurious  tendency  of 
town  life,  where  so  generally  the  working  classes  are  overcrowded 
in  their  dwellings — and  those  so  often  situated  in  low  unhealthy 
quarters — cleanliness,  order  and  propriety  may  be  found,  with  suffi- 
cient frequency,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a  hopeless  task  to  combat  the 
existing  mass  of  evil. 

That  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  the  training  of  the  working 
population  in  good  domiciliary  habits,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of 
good  dwellings,  suited  to  their  means,  will  scarcely  be  questioned; 
nor  will  those  who  have  considered  the  subject  much,  deem  their 
instruction  in  sanitary  science  to  be  superfluous.  How  to  accomplish 
the  former  object  most  efiectually,  especially  in  the  case  of  children 
who  are  exposed  to  the  antagonistic  tendencies  of  home  training,  1 
do  not  attempt  to  point  out,  believing  that  the  plans  pursued  ought 
to  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  Amongst  those  which 
have  been  tried  with  success  are  the  following : — 

The  delivering  of  lectures  on  sanitary  subjects,  and  the  publication 
of  small  books,  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  tlie  capacities  of  the 
working  population.  The  Ladies*  Sanitary  Association,  established 
about  seven  years  since  in  the  metropolis,  seeks  by  such  means  to 
promote  its  object.  In  connection  with  it  nine  branch  associations 
have  been  already  formed.  The  beatowment  of  premiums  and 
rewards  for  the  best  kept  cottages  was  a  plan  adopted  at  Windsor 
by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who  made  a  point  of  delivering  the 
prizes  himself,  which  added  greatly  to  their  value,  as  I  can  testify 
from  having  witnessed  their  distribution.  In  some  instances  there 
has  been  the  loan  of  such  articles  as  facilitate  improvement ;  and 
district  visitors,  generally  connected  with  some  religious  body,  as 
well  as  women  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  poor  at 
reduced  prices,  often  combine  sanitary  instruction  with  their  more 
special  object,  and  by  manifesting  sympathy  with  those  to  whom 
they  give  advice  gain  their  thankful  attention.  Mechanics  insti- 
tutions and  working  men's  clubs  are  fitting  places  for  the  delivery 
of  lectures  and  the  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  as  we  desire  to  see 
imported.  In  industrial,  and  especially  in  training  schools,  it  should 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  In  ail  these  cases  much  assis- 
tance might  bo  derived  from  the  establishment  of  such  collections  as 
were  recommended  at  the  Congres  General  d'Hygiene  held  in 
Bmssels  in  1852,  when,  on  my  proposal,  *'  The  utility  was  declared 
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of  establit*hing  in  each  country,  and  also  in  the  principal  centres  of 
tho  population,  a  collection,  as  complete  as  possible,  a  kind  of 
muaeuni  where  shall  he  gathered  together  models,  plans,  specimens 
of  materials,  &c.,  relating  to  hygienic  amelioration  and  progress." 

About  fifteen  years  ^•incc,  when  acting  as  honorary  architect  to  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  I 
Commenced  the  formation  of  such  a  collection,  and  placed  it  in  the 
Exhibition  of  I80I.  The  idea  has  been  subsequently  expanded  by 
Mr.  Twin  in  ff,  whose  economical  museum  at  Twickenham  may  be 
studied  with  great  advantage  by  those  who  desire  to  promote  the 
.saiiitii'v  and  social  improvement  of  the  masses  of  our  population. 
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The  Duty  of  Goverrtment  to  Aid  in  the  Education  of  Children 
of  the  Perishing  and  Neglected  Classes,  By  Mabt 
Carpentei;. 

IN  the  year  1847,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  directed 
its  attention  to  the  '*  Execution  of  tho  Criminal  Law,  especially 
resi)Pctiug  Juvenile  Oflenders  and  Transportation."  The  two  subjecis 
would  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  have  any  close  connection  with 
each  other,  and  yet  there  was  a  deep  significance  in  their  union. 
The  subjects  of  transportation  were  found,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
to  have  begun  their  career  of  crime  as  juvenile  offenders.  How  to  deal 
with  these  two  questions  was  the  subject  of  long  and  anxious  discussiOD, 
and  the  examination  of  many  witnesses  of  high  judicial  experience. 
There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  on  other  topics,  but  perfect 
^unanimity  on  one — the  last  resolution.    The  report  says  : — 

**  Upon  one  subject  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and  all  the  opinions 
arc  quite  unanimous,  the  good  tliat  may  be  hojKJd  from  cducatioo, 
meaning  thereby  a  sound  moral  and  religious  training,  commcuciDg 
'III  infant  schools,  and  followed  up  in  schools  for  older  pupils  ;  to 
fhesi?,  where  it  is  practicable,  industrial  training  should  be  added. 
There  seems,  in  the  general  opinion,  to  be  no  other  means  that 
ati'ord  even  a  chance  of  lesseriing  the  number  of  offenders,  and 
diminishing  the  atrocity  of  their  crimes." 

After  such  a  resolution,  coming  from  such  authority,  and  sup- 
ported by  so  many  witnesses,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  so 
comparatively  easy  and  inexpensive  a  remedy,  so  commending 
itbflf  t)  the  commoA  sense  of  the  nation,  would  at  once  have 
been  tried ;  that  immediate  measures  would  have  been  takcu  by  tho 
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Government  to  discover  tlie  mean>?  of  supplying  to  the  perishing 
class  which  needed  it,  that  education  which  might  prevent  it  from 
becoming  very  dangerous  and  very  costly.  Sueh  meas^ures  have 
never  yet  been  even  attempted. 

It  may  be  answered,  that  the  kind  of  education  which  this  resolu- 
tion indicated  was  not  such  as  couUl  be  supplied  by  any  government  ; 
that  tho  mechanical  teaching  of  the'  rudiments  of  knowledge  would 
do  little  to  arrest  tho  impetuous  torrent  of  crime,  which  tlireatened 
then  to  inundate  our  land — which  has  done  so  since — which  is  doing 
so  now.     It  is  granted.     Such  education  as  will  check  the  progress 
of  vice  in  the  lowest  class  of  society,  from  which  chiefly  the  ranks 
of  crime  are  recruited,  is  not  f-inii)ly  tho  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  knowledge,  which  will  afford  power  cither  for  good 
or  for  evil  ;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  however  valuable  in 
themselves,  however   essential  to  those   who  would   desire  to    rise 
above  tlie  lowest  dregs  of  socioty,  and  iiowevor  convincing  they  may 
bo  as  a  test  of  edueatioiiai  prfgrt'ss — these  alone  will  not  civilise  tho 
young  savage  wanderers  in  liie  iiaunts  of  vice,  or  eidighten  the  dark 
burrows  of  [»overty  in  our  crowded  cities  ;  these  will  not  convert  to 
Christianity  the  heathens  of  our  own  land,  nor  even  loosen  tho  fetters 
of  dense  ignorance  which  cliuin  the  intellects  of  these  children  of 
misery.     But  yet  these  are  necessary  implements,  machinery  costly 
to  obtain,  but  indispensable  to  all  wlio  attempt  to  do  the  great  and 
difficult  work  indicated  by  the  Committee  of  the  Lords.     And  there 
are  abundance  of  men  and  women   in  our  country,  with  true  loving 
hearts  and  Christian  spirits,  who  would  gladly  do  the  work,  and 
help  to  give  a  real  education  to  tho=e  children,  if  only  the  external 
means  of  doing  so  were  afforded  tliem  by  Goverimient,  if  only  their 
voluntary  efforts  were  seconded  by  efficient  pecuniary  educational 
help.     But  this  has  not  been  done.     Large  aid  has  been  given  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  those  who  can  and  will  obtiin  education  for 
themselves  ;    the  higher   and    even  the  ornamental  branches  of  a 
liberal  education  have  been  as.«,isted,  for  we  have  seen  the  prize  for 
drawing  obtained  at  the  public  expense  by  the  son  of  a  late  member 
of  tho  Government ;  but  those  who  want  the  simple  bread  of  know- 
ledge are  left  to  starve.     It  is  only  through  the  sentence  of  a  magis- 
trate that  the  poor  ragged  child,  the    petty  pilferer,  the  incipient 
thief^  can  obtain  from  his  country  that  true  instruction,  which,  if 
before  extended,  might  have  saved  him  from  much  evil,   and  tho 
country   from  much  harm    aiul    cost.      Still  are  our  reformatories 
filled  with  children   in  the  h)west  depths  of  ignorance,  who  have 
never  received  any  Christian  i^ympathy.    Still  are  our  convict  prisons 
crowded  with  such,  and  from  their  depths  comes  forth  such  a  testi- 
mony as  this  : — "  The  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners 
may  be  shortly  but   truly  and   ac<?urately  described,  in   ai)ostolical 
language,  as  that  of  men  'living  without  God  in  the  world.'  .... 
In  most  cases  there  has  been  an  utter  and  habitual  neglect  of  all  the 
requirements  commonly  regarded  as  essential  to  even  a  nominal 
Clu'istian  life."     So  speaks  the  chaplain  of  Millbank  Prison,  in  the 
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present  year,  and  ia  the  fonncr  one,  the  chaplain  of  Dartmoor  Prison 
testified  : — "Many  demand  our  pity  as  much  as  our  censure,  con- 
sidering their  extraction,  and  the  deplorable  circumstances  which 
have  overshadowed  them  from  their  birth.  Not  a  few  of  them  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  '  guilt-gardens  '  which  disgrace  our  great  cities. 
It  would  have  been  little  short  of  the  miraculous,  if  these  unior* 
tunate  ones  had  turned  out  better  than  they  have.  What  would 
have  been  the  career  of  any  of  us,  had  we  been  bom  in  a  community 
of  thieves  and  depraved  beings,  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  oaths 
and  obscenity,  looking  upon  everything  we  could  grasp  as  our  spoil, 
and  regarding  every  one  whom  we  could  overcome  as  our  prey." 

The  only  agency  that  has  ever  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 
difficult  work  described  in  the  report  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  and 
indicated  by  the  foregoing  extract,  is  that  commonly  called  the 
ragged  school,  a  movement  which  began  about  the  year  1846.  It 
attempted  to  afford  the  very  kind  of  education  described  in  the 
resolution  already  quoted.  The  founders  of  ragged  schools  sought 
out  the  very  lowest  and  most  neglected  children  they  could  find, 
endeavoured  to  give  them  moral  and  religious  training,  to  civilise 
them,  to  teach  them  honest  industry,  and  to  let  them  know  practi- 
cally that  they  were  not  regarded  as  the  offscourings  of  the  earth, 
the  refuse  of  society — that  there  were  those  who  cared  for  their 
souls.  The  work  was  a  difficult  one,  but  they  i>ersevered  iu  it,  and 
eighteen  years  of  long  and  j»ainful  experience  has  only  conrineed 
them  more  and  more  forcibly  that  this  is  the  very  work  most 
wanting  in  England.  They  began  it  as  a  doubtful  experiment 
regarded  with  sceptical  eyes  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion generally  ;  they  were  not  sympathised  with  by  those  devoted 
to  the  intenfsts  of  their  peculiar  churches,  and  who  desired  especially 
to  augment  their  numbers.  Hence,  there  has  always  been  a  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  such 
schools,  which  have  often  been  inefficient  from  want  of  proper  nui- 
chinery  and  teaching  powers.  But  we  have  seen  our  ragged  shoe- 
less children  grow  up  under  our  care  into  respectable  men  and 
women,  taking  care  to  give  their  own  sons  and  daughters  a  good 
education  ;  we  have  seen  others  doing  well  who  must  have  finished 
their  career  of  juvenile  crime  within  convict  prisons,  if  they  had 
not  been  arrested  in  time  ;  and  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  we  are 
doing  in  a  very  narrow  sphere,  the  very  work  which  should  be 
done  extensively  and  on  an  organised  plan,  which  would  effectually 
search  into  every  alley  of  every  large  city  in  the  kingdom,  and 
carry  its  influence  into  every  benighted  rural  district.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  the  children  who  ought  thus  to  be  gathered  in.  It  is  a  page 
taken  at  random  from  a  return  of  92  boys,  at  one  time  in  Liverpwl 
goal,  in  February,  1846. 

*'  J.  T.,  .'igc  Kixtoen,  fourth  conviction.  Fathor  a  fireman  on  board  the  steamer 
Windsor^  up  tho  Black  Sea.  Mother  with  six  children.  They  appear  to  be  ia 
great  distress,  but  bear  good  characters. 
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*•  W.  L.,  age  fourtoon,  first  conviction.  Father  and  mother  industrious  poople. 
Their  son  was  led  away  by  young .     Father  rather  severe. 

"W.  S.,  ago  ton,  first  conviction.  Mother  a  widow,  and  has  been  so  for  eight 
years.  She  bears  the  character  of  an  industrious,  hard  working  woman,  with 
three  children  to  maintain,  who  were  entirely  from  under  her  control  when  she 
was  out  working. 

'*  M.  B.,  age  fourteen,  fourtli  conviction.  A  Manchester  thief.  When  in 
Liverpool  frequents  H.  C.'s,  where  young  thieves  frequent. 

**  M.  T.,  age  fifteen,  first  conviction.  Mother  a  widow,  with  five  children. 
Without  food,  and  confined  to  her  bed  for  eleven  weeks.  Cannot  now  control  her 
children.     The  street  is  very  bad. 

'*  E.  L.,  age  fourteen,  second  conviction.  Step- father;  his  mother  a  very  care- 
less woman ;  allows  her  children  to  go  whore  they  please.  Step-father  seldom 
interferes.     They  are  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

*'  G.  M'N.,  ago  fourteen,  second  conviction.  Father  gathers  old  clothes.  The 
children  are  allowed  to  go  about  the  streets  to  get  their  living. 

"  T.  T.,  age  fourteen,  first  conviction.  Mother  living  in  a  cellar.  She  encourages 
her  son  to  steal ;  allows  him  to  go  with  bad  boys,  and  harbours  bad  boys  in  her 
collar. 

^'  M.  B.,  age  fourteen,  first  conviction.  This  boy  has  no  parents  in  Kngland ; 
when  at  home  lives  with  his  aunt ;  frequents  some  notorious  houses  in  Spittle- 
fields;  since  he  arrived  in  Liverpool  ho  was  sent  to  the  ragged  school,  Soho  Street| 
but  ran  away  from  there.  Father  a  hod-carrier,  mother  goes  out  with  her 
basket :  both,  unquestionably,  must  have  known  their  son  was  going  on  wrong, 
for  they  allowed  a  shop  lad,  named  Kelly,  to  bring  drink  to  their  house." 

Now  it  is  cviileut  that  such  families  as  these  cannot  bo  touched 
bj  the  national  and  British  schools,  and  must  become  the  prolific 
source  of  crime,  unless  Christian  effort  is  directed  to  them,  unless 
something  is  done  for  them  which  shall  effectually  touch  the  very 
root  of  the  evil ;  and  when,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  ragged  school 
fiiils  to  reform,  it  discovers  the  child  who  requires  higher  control, 
and  has  him  placed  under  magisterial  sentence  in  the  certified  indus- 
trial school.  Yet  reformatory  and  certified  industrial  schools  may 
reform  and  save  individual  children,  but  cannot  arrest  the  progress 
of  crime  in  tliose  thousands  who  are  perishing  from  lack  of  know- 
lodge,  and  who  cannot  help  themselves.  What  have  these  poor 
children  done  that  they  should  be  left  in  a  civilised  and  Christian 
country  neglected  and  ignorant  ? 

The  lamented  President  of  this  Department,  Mr.  Nassau  Senior, 
last  year  at  Edinburgh  sustained  the  following  important  posi- 
tions, which,  as  one  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  he 
proposed  for  its  adoption. 

"That  education  is  as  much  necessary  to  a  child  as  food  is. 

*•  That  a  child  is  as  much  wronged  by  being  left  uneducated,  as  it 
is  by  being  left  unfed. 

"  That  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  community  to  see  that  the 
child  is  educated,  as  it  is  to  see  that  it  is  fed. 

"  That,  unless  the  community  can  and  will  compel  the  parent  to 
feed  the  child,  or  to  educate  the  child,  the  community  must  do  so." 

The  last  of  these  propositions  naturally  arises  from  the  first. 

The  Government  has  always  acknowledged  that  a  child  must  not 
be  left  without  food,  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
body  ;  he  surely  has  an  equal  right  to  the  needful  sustenance  for  his 
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more  spiritual  nature.  Society  cannot  justly  demand  from  him 
obedience  to  her  laws,  if  ho  has  never  been  taught  what  they  are^ 
except  from  the  discipline  of  the  gaol,  if  he  has  been  left  to  grow  to 
manhood  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge 
of  his  duty  to  God  and  tu  man. 

The  Government  of  our  country  has  never  yet  acknowledged  this 
responsibility  to  protect  the  child  from  ignorance  as  well  as  from 
starvation  ;  it  has  never  oflectually  aided,  still  less  stimulated  to 
exertion,  the  large  number  of  voluntary  labourers  who  have  shown 
themselves  willing  to  give  devoted  efforts  to  this  work.  If  only  they 
could  obtain  sufficient  pecuniary  means  to  sustain  schools  for  this 
class  of  children  in  due  efficiency,  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the 
highways  and  byeways,  search  them  out,  and  invite  them  to  come 
in,  holding  them  there  by  tiie  bonds  of  Christian  love.  Instead  of 
welcoming  such  help  to  do  for  the  country  what  the  Lords*  Com- 
mittee could  only  recommend,  and  what  no  government  machinery 
could  possibly  do.  the  educational  grants  of  the  country  have  been 
most  unaccountably  directed  to  help  those  abundantly  who  could 
well  help  themselves^  and  have  not  only  ignored  the  very  existence 
of  this  large  portion  of  the  population,  but,  until  the  present  minutes 
have  been  passed,  by  their  regulations  have  actually  cut  them  off 
from  receiving  any  direct  educational  help.  They  have  built 
gigantic  prisons,  and  spent  annually  enormous  sums  to  maintain  and 
control  those  who  have  been  brought  to  this  desperate  condition  by 
early  neglect.  They  might,  by  spending  a  pound  annually,  in  edu- 
cating the  child  for  a  few  years,  have  saved  themselves  the  expense 
of  maintaining  him  for  many  years  in  a  convict  prison,  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  forty  pounds  per  annum. 

Remonstrances  and  entreaties  for  suitable  help  have  been  fre- 
quently addressed,  but  in  vain,  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  The  first  reformatory  conference  at  Birmingham  in 
1851,  sent  a  strong  memorial  on  the  subject,  setting  forth  the  great 
need  which  existed,  and  the  kind  of  help  which  was  required. 
Frequent  petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  Council  to  the  came  effect. 
Once,  and  once  only,  in  June,  1 806,  was  a  minute  issued  specially 
adapted  to  the  real  wants  of  this  class  of  schools,  and  calculated  ix 
the  same  time  to  stimulate  to  exertion.  But,  unfortunately,  it  "was 
burdened  with  an  allowance  for  food,  which  was  evidently  out  of 
place  in  an  educational  grant,  and  which  exposed  it  to  great  abuses. 
Hence,  conditions  were  annexed  which  nullified  its  operations,  and 
it  was  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  the  next  year,  another  minute 
being  substituted  which  gave  no  help,  except  for  industrial  work. 

But  the  need  of  help  was  increasingly  felt  in  the  country.  The 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  1852 — 1853,  which  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  condition  of  criminal  and  destitute  children,  reported 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  directing  to  this  class  of  schools  special 
aid  from  the  national  grant  ;  the  resolution  stated,  that  "  great  care 
was  necessary  in  framing  the  minutes  applicable  to  this  description 
of  schools,  so  as  not  to  fetter  private  exertions,  or  to  exclude  men 
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emiiieiiLly  qaolificd  to  fill  the  laborious  and  dilTicuU  position  of 
teachers,  by  tho  requirement  of  too  high  an  educational  certlllcato." 
The  Minute  of  June,  1856,  would  have  fully  carried  out  this  inten- 
tion, but  this  beiujLj  withdrawn,  a  third  conference  was  held  at 
Birmingham  in  January,  18G1,  founded  on  the  principle,  **  That  it 
18  the  duty  of  the  state  both  as  regards  society  in  general,  and  each 
individual  composing  it,  to  provide  education  for  those  who  cannot 
obtain  it  for  themselves."  The  resolutions  passed  by  this  conference 
were  supported  by  our  noble  president,  Lord  Brougham;  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  whose  name  has  always  been  foremost  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  education  and  elevation  of  this  class  of  the  community;  Sir 
J.  Pakington,  who  presided  oyer  the  conference;  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  and  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  position  or 
professional  duties  led  them  to  a  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  perishing  and  dangerous  classes. 
This  was  shortly  followed  by  a  parliamentary  committee  i»f  inquiry 
into  the  subjcjct,  which  elicited  strong  testimonies  as  to  the  wants  of 
the  class,  and  the  need  of  suitable  educational  help. 

But  still  the  Connnittee  of  Council  on  Education  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  our  reiterated  entreaties  for  pecuniary  assistance  which  should  bo 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  class,  as  the  aid  given  to  the  National 
and  British  schools  was  adapted  to  theirs.  The  complete  cliaugc 
introduced  into  the  Revised  Educational  Co<le,  rendered  it  expedient 
that  we  should  suspend  for  a  time  our  efforts  to  obtain  aid  lor  our 
schools,  until  we  had  given  a  fair  trial  to  the  effect  of  its  provisions. 

The  present  position  of  the  (question  is  this  : — 

The  Government  has  not  yet  recognised  the  necessity  of  especially 
directing  the  educational  grants  of  the  country  to  the  portion  of  the 
population  which  requires  aid  tho  most,  and  which  has  been  proved 
unable  to  obt^iin  it  by  voluntary  effort  only.  Nor  has  the  Govern- 
ment practically  acknowledged  the  duty  to  society,  nor  the  advantage 
to  itself,  of  arresting  the  constantly  increasing  sources  of  crime,  by 
the  prevenlive  measure  of  education  of  the  class  which  chiefly 
supplies  tho  criminal  ranks.  Tho  Government  has  now,  in; the 
Bevised  Code,  withdrawn  the  regulations  which  prevented  the  ragged 
Bchools  from  the  possibility  of  receiving  any  portion  of  the  aid  given 
to  other  schools.  But  tho  regulations  which  are  framed  for  a  higher 
class  of  children,  are  necessarily  quite  unfitted  for  these.  We 
willingly  accept  "  results  "  as  a  fair  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school, 
and  its  claim  for  aid,  but  we  contend  that  the  results  to  be  justly 
required  from  schools  for  this  class  of  children,  are  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  expected  from  the  higher  class  of  tho  labouring 
population.  If  the  results  in  the  latter  case  are  purely  intellectual, 
those  in  the  former  should  embrace,  as  recognised  in  the  Minute  of 
1856,  the  moral  and  physical  training  of  the  children.  There  is, 
however,  another  and  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  possibility  of  ragged 
schools  obtaining  aid  under  the  existing  minutes.  While  the  Revised 
Code  bases  its  grants  upon  results,  it  requires  (we  must  be  allowed 
to  say)  with  great  inconsistency,  that  these  results  shall  be  obtained 
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only  Avith  a  particular  machinery,  which  it  defines.  It  is  DOt  suffi- 
cient that  a  master  shall  have  raised  his  scholars  to  the  required 
standard,  and  conducted  his  school  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner ; 
no  grant  will  bo  awarded,  unless  he  himself  has  gone  through  a 
prescribed  course  of  training,  and  has  undergone  a  certain  examina- 
tion which  does  indeed  test  the  knowledge  he  possesses  on  certain 
subjects,  but  not  his  power  of  teaching,  nor  his  moral  influence.  If 
this  limitation  is  felt  to  be  injurious  in  the  higher  schooL«s  as  is 
proved  by  the  strong  remonstrances  on  the  subject  made  in  Parlia- 
ment, how  much  more  must  it  be  injurious  in  these  schools,  for  which 
the  certificated  teachers  rarely  possess  qualifications.  The  effect 
has  already  practically  been  to  exclude  excellent  ragged  schools  from 
the  small  h(?lp  they  before  received,  and  to  leave  others  in  their 
previous  unaided  condition. 

Thus,  the  portion  of  the  population  most  requiring  educational  aid, 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  that  of  society  in  general,  is  practi- 
cally excluded  from  receiving  it  from  the  Go'vernment  of  the  country. 
The  piety  and  benevolence  of  our  ancestors  left  large  endowments  to 
help  the  poor  and  needy  to  obtain  education  ;  were  these,  greatly 
augmented  as  they  are  by  the  increased  value  of  the  property,  to  be 
now  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  class  of  children  originally 
intended,  and  judiciously  adapted  to  their  existing  wants,  no  poor 
child  in  the  kingdom  need  be  without  education  from  want  of  peca- 
niary  means,  and  were  these  provided,  we  know  well  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  eighteen  years,  that  abundance  of  voluntary  Christian 
effort  is  ready  to  give  the  helping  hand  required  to  guide  these  chil- 
dren. But  these  endowments  are  now  diverted  into  a  very  different 
channel,  and  aid  the  comparatively  wealthy  to  obtain  the  luxuries  of 
learning,  while  the  poor  and  needy  are  without  the  simple  elements 
of  knowledge. 

If  tliese  resources  are  withdrawn  from  the  most  needy,  why  does 
the  department  of  government  appointed  to  administer  to  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  country,  neglect  this  most  important  portion 
of  the  community  ?  Its  importance  cannot  be  over-eslimated,  for  it 
is  the  morally  neglected  children,  cut  off  fi*om  the  respectable  portion 
of  society  as  they  are,  from  whom  spring  the  pauperism  and  crime 
which  so  weigh  on  the  community.  These  chiltlren  are  found  every- 
where, not  only  in  crowded  commercial  towns,  but  they  may  be  seen 
also  in  this  ancient  metropolitan  city  of  York.  Poor  rural  districts 
also  remain  equally  unaided,  thus  swelling  the  amount  of  ignorance 
in  the  country,  if  not  its  actual  crime.  They  all  belong  to  the 
educational  department  of  the  country,  and  ought,  under  no  circom- 
stances.  to  1)0  in  any  way  associated  with  criminal  legislation.  It  is 
cruel  injustice  to  a  child,  because  he  is  poor  and  neglected,  to  drag 
him  down  to  pauperism  by  sending  him,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  a 
workhouse  school,  or  to  give  him  an  early  a(«sociation  with  the 
vagrant  and  semi-criminal  class,  who  have  been  brought  under 
magisterial  sentence,  by  sending  him  to  a  certified  induetrial 
school.     Tho  children  who  freely  go  to  a  ragged  school,  from  their 
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neglected  condition,  and  also  those  who  are  sent  under  sentence  to  a 
certified  industrial  school,  may  all  bo  raised  to  be  self-supporting 
members  of  society,  as  experience  has  proved,  but  this  must  be  done 
bj  totally  different  agencies.  Earnestly  would  I  again  appeal  for 
the  influence  and  effort  of  this  Association  on  behalf  of  those  who 
are  still  the  neglected  and  destitute  children  of  Great  Britain. 
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This  Department  deals  with  the   various  questions  relating  to  Education 
whether  of  the  upper,  middle,  or  lower  classes  of  Society. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  following  special  questions  were  discussed  in  the  Department : 
1. — ^What  improvements  can  be  introduced  into  the  present  Sjstem 

of  Public  School  Education  ? 
2. — In  what  waj  can  the  Grammar  and  other  Endowed  Schools 
be  made  more  available  for  the  Education  of  the  Middle- 
Class  ? 
3. — What  is  the  state  of  Education  in  Rural  Districts  and  Small 
Town  Populations  ?  and  how  can  the  peculiar  difficulties 
attending  it  be  removed  ? 
In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  in  the  Department : — 

"  Archbishop  Holgate*s  School."     By  the  Rev.  R.  Daniel. 
<'  The  Present  State  of  the  Endowed  Schools  of  the  United  King- 
dom."    By  George  Griffith. 
"  Statistics  of  Elementary  Education   in   York."      By   Rev.  T. 

Myers. 
^'  On  the  Provision  for  Education  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England.**    Bj  John  Ford. 
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"  The  Association  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes :  an  account  of  its  operations."  By  R.  M.  Pankhurst, 
LL.D. 

"  The  Curriculum  of  a  Reformatory."     By  Rev.  I.  Fish. 

*'  On  Art  Education."     By  J.  C.  Swallow. 

**  On  the  Life  and  Training  of  Farm  Boys  after  School  Days.** 
By  Mary  E.  Simpson. 

'•  The  Education  of  Farm  Servants."     By  Rev.  F.  Digby  Legard. 

'"  The  Necessity  and  Facilities  for  a  further  Extension  of  the  Fac- 
tory Act,  with  special  reference  to  the  Ilalf-Time  System." 
By  IL  G.  Earnshaw. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL   EDUCATION. 

What  Improvements  can  he  introduced  into  the  Present  System 
of  Puhh'c  School  Education  ? 

The  papers  on  this  subject,  by  the  Rev.  David  Melville,  tlie  Rev. 
D.  Kennedy,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bissett,  will  be  found  at  pp.  321, 
344,  353. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Myers  read  a  list  of  Eton  men  who  bad  won  the  highest 
classical  honours  in  both  univorsitics,  from  1846  to  1864.  While  reading  the  list 
he  explained,  that  the  (.'raven  Univcreity  Scholarship  was  open  to  every  resident 
undergraduate,  and  together  with  the  *•■  Batty"  and  others  was  so  ammged 
that  at  least  one  of  these  should  be  vacant  every  year,  and  thus  be  open 
to  competition  by  all  the  public  and  private  school-men  equally.  This  list, 
Mr.  Myers  said,  show?  that  in  thirteen  years  Eton  men  have  won  eight  of  these 
first-rate  honours  at  Cambridge,  and  five  similar  ones  at  Oxford,  besides  gold 
medals  and  Hebrew  and  Greek  Testament  scholarships.  I  will  not  take  up  time 
by  referring  in  detail  to  the  college  honours,  scholarships,  and  fellowships,  and 
high  places  in  the  classical  examinations  gained  by  Eton  men.  At  both  univer- 
sities, Eton  has  obtained  an  honourable  share  of  these  in  fair  and  open  competi- 
tion. In  1840,  the  senior  wrangler  was  an  Etonian,  and  many  high  wranglers 
have  proceeded  from  Eton  since  that  date,  some  of  whom  have  become  fellows  of 
their  colleges.  From  1851  to  18C4,  there  have  been  twenty-one  Etonians 
wranglers  at  Caml>ridgo.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  could  quote  if  it  were 
necessaiy,  an  authentic  list  of  tlie  names  of  these  Etonians,  and  of  others  who 
have  vindicated  the  character  of  Eton  for  scholarship  and  distinction  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  I  tliink  it  right  to  state  these  facts  on  behalf  of  Eton,  when  so 
much  is  said  as  to  Eton  men  being  rather  fond  of  boating,  cricketing,  and  other 
pursuits;  as  they  show  that  tliese  masculine  sports  are  by  no  means  inimical  to 
the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science. 

Sir  Stafford  Xortucotp:,  M.P.  :  There  are  one  or  two  subjects  referred  to 
in  the  papers  read  on  which  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  few  remarks.  There 
was  one  point  especially  which  was  noticed  both  by  Canon  Melville  and 
Dr.  Kenne<ly,  which  seems  to  me  to  require  some  little  explanation,  and  whidi 
lies  very  nearly  at  the  root  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Schools  Com- 
missioners. 1  refer  to  one  of  the  ])oint8  which  Dr.  Kennedy  especially  picked  out 
as  a  point  at  which  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  rccommcndaUons 
of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners ;  namely,  the  proposal  to  give  authority  to 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools  to  direct  to  a  certain  extent  the  studies  which 
should  be  pursued  in  the  schools,  and  to  determine  the  i*elativo  value  which 
should  be  attached  to  different  branches  of  study.  And  I  think  that  in  the  paper 
of  Canon  Melville  there  was  a  remark  somewhat  to  the  same  elTect,  that  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  tended  to  take  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  head-masters  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  bodies ; 
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and  I  thiiik  tba«  Canon  Melville,  as  well  as  Dr.  Kennedy,  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  that  was  a  desirable  course.  Now  with  regard  to  that,  it  is  a  matter 
which  lies  very  deep,  and  is  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration.  Of  course  a 
great  deal  that  is  contained  in  our  recommendations  in  the  report,  a«  to  com- 
prising this  or  the  other  branch  of  instruction  in  the  scliool  course,  are  matters 
which  we  have  put  out  with  more  or  less  unanimity  upon  particular  iwints  of 
detail,  and  which  we  have  suggested  for  tho  consideration  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  schools.  Nobody  can  imagine  for  a  moment  that  either  we  desire  or  recom- 
mend, or  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  attempt  to  enforce,  anything  like 
a  strict  system  of  instruction  according  to  a  certain  principle  that  we  laid  down. 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  have  laid  down  as  a  i)rinciple  that  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  schools  should  have  a  voice,  and  the  directing  voice,  in  deciding 
the  subjects  which  should  be  studied  in  the  public  schools;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Parliament  may  be  aslied  to  legislate  with  a  view  to  the  reform 
and  improvement  of  the  governing  bodies  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  schools,  and 
to  the  assigning  to  these  l)odie8  certain  powers/one  of  which  would  be  that 
of  directing  the  studies  ot  the  schools.  Now  that  was  a  question  which  was 
raised  very  early  in  our  proceedings,  and  upon  which  we  bestowed  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  and  upon  which  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  at  first,  though 
I  believe  we  all  came  to  a  tolerably  unanimous  conclusion  at  last— namely,  as  to 
how  far  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  schools  should  be  left  to  the  unfettered 
discretion  of  the  head-masters,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  l)odies.  Now  in 
the  first  place  I  must  take  exception  to  an  expression  of  Canon  Melville's  which 
I  think  was  to  the  effect  that  we  proposed  to  transfer  power  from  the  head-master 
to  the  governing  bodies  in  this  respect.  Certainly  Dr.  Kennedy,  speaking  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  Canon  Melville,  speaking  with  Shrewsbury  in  his  eye,  might 
very  fairly  speak  of  this  proiM)sal  as  something  oJ  the  nature  of  a  trantfer  from 
the  head-master  to  the  governing  lx>dy  ;  but  they  must  allow  me  to  remark 
that  with  regard  to  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  other  public  schools,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  transfer  of  power  from  the  head-master  to  the  governing  body,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  governing  Ijody  in  matters 
in  which  they  now  exercise  a  despotic,  and  very  minutely  despotic  control. 
Because  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  head-master  of  Eton  or  Winchester  can 
decide  what  are  the  studies  to  be  pursued  at  these  schools.  On  the  contrary 
the  head-master  at  Eton  is  under  the  minute  direction  of  the  Provost  and 
Fellows,  'jspecially  the  l*rovost.  He  cannot  change  a  book,  or  tlie  edition 
of  a  book :  he  cannot  change  an  hour  of  the  school  time ;  he  could  not  allow 
any  improvement  or  any  alteration  whatever  to  be  made  in  the  course  of 
achool  iu?.truction  without  the  distinct  and  formal  authority  of  the  Provost. 
And  the  same  is  tlie  case  at  Winchester.  The  Warden  of  Winchester  iwssessed, 
and  I  think  still  possesses  the  complete  power  of  controlling  the  direction  of 
the  studies  of  Winchester.  Well,  the  question  comes  to  this,  *'  Are  you,  in  the 
first  place,  going  to  keep  these  governing  bodies  at  Eton  and  Winchester  in 
existence  ?  "  and  if  so,  '*  Are  you  going  to  give  them  any  powers  ?  "  or,  "  What 
powers  are  you  going  to  take  from  them  ?  '*  "  Are  you  going  to  take  from  them 
the  whole  direction  of  the  studies  or  not?  Are  you  going  to  leave  it  entirely 
to  the  head-master  ?  or  arc  you  going  to  place  the  power  in  any  other  hands  ?" 
Of  course  there  was  a  natural  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  as 
far  as  possilile  to  preserve  what  is  in  existence.  We  did  not  wish  needlessly 
to  revolutionise  such  ancient  foundations  as  Eton  and  Winchester :  and  there- 
fore our  wish  would  be  to  preserve  the  College  in  these  cases,  and  give  the 
College  a  certain  limited,  definite  power  where  now  they  have  an  absolute 
power.  And  for  that  purpose  we  suggested  modes  of  improving  the  constitution 
of  these  governing  bodies  so  as  to  render  them  more  fit  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  they  now  exercise  than  they  are  at  present.  And  at  the  same  time 
It  is  to  bi'  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  put  in  a  very  specific  recommendation 
that  in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  about  to  introduce  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  coui-se  of  instruction  in  the  schools  they  shall  be  bound,  not  only  to 
give  the  head-master  an  opportunity  of  saying  anything  he  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  consult  him  and  take  his  opinion  in  the  fullest  possible  manner,  so  that  his 
tIcws  may  really  be  known.    And  then  our  idea  was  that  these  bodies  being 
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reBpoDFible  to  ])ub1ic  opimon — being  composed  of  men  who  were  in  contact  with 
the  outer  '^'orld,  and  '^bo  were  not  mei'ely  pedagogues  and  Bchoolmaateni 
but  men  who  know  the  wants  of  society,  having  the  advantage  of  the  fUllert 
remoni-trunceH  and  reprcR'ntationH  of  the  head-master,  would  be  able  best  to 
judge  >\  hat,  up(  n  the  whole,  should  or  nhould  not  be  done ;  and  that  they  sboiild 
form  a  council  and  a  body  who  should  be  the  protectors  of  the  head-master  in 
these  matters,  because  it  is  not  to  be  hupi)oscd  that  the  head-master  and  goTem* 
ing  bodies  would  be  at  issue  on  questions  of  princii)]e,  if  the  head-master  were 
fit  for  his  positii.'n,  and  the  goveining  body  were  fit  for  their  position.     It  is  not 
to  be  suppo  ed  that  they  would  ultimately  come  to  any  such  collision  as  that  the 
governing  body  would*  be  oblij;ed  to  im]}Ose,  as  a  matter  of  authority,  on  the 
K'hoohnaKter  a  course  of  instruction  from  which  he  dissented:  but  rather  thati 
taking  counsel  with  him,  and  ascertuiuiug  from  negotiation  with  him  what  was 
really  possible,  as  well  as  what  tbey  knew  was  desirable,  they  should  ascertain 
what  course  should  be  ]mrsued ;  and  that  they  should  be  the  protectors  of  the 
master  against  the  outer  world,  at  the  same  time  that  they  should  represent  from 
the  outer  world  to  him  what  was  desirable  should  be  taught  in  school.     Allow 
me  just  to  reler — and  in  what  1  ^ay  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  gorcmozB 
of  the  school— as  an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  something  of  this  kind^  to  what 
has  taken  i)lace  at  Winchester.     W inchester  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  the 
subject  of  an  inquiry  on  the  ])art  of  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners,  and 
they  recommended  that  certain  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  study 
there,  much  as  wc  have  done  in  other  schools ;  and  they  recommended,  amongrt 
other  things,  that  natural  science  should  bo  taught.    Well,  that  was  left  to  the 
managemtut  (>f  the  Warden  and  of  the  head-muster.      I  will  not  trouble  the 
meeting  by  going  over  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  but  if  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  evidence  >s  hieh  bears  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  they 
will  see  that  that  reccmmendation  of  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners  was 
entirely  evaded  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  put  into  operation  by  the  Warden 
and  head-mast<  r,  who  each  threw  the  blame  ui)on  the  other,  and  until  we  began 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  that  recommendation  of  the  University  Commissioner! 
had  become  an  entirely  dead  letter.     Now,  what  wc  felt  was  this,  that  if  yon 
were  to  say  that  the  head-master  in  each  school  should  be  the  directing  autho- 
rity in  all  matters  of  education,  any  recommendations  that  we  might  make  as  to 
the  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  study,  or  the  giving  of  greater  importance  to 
subjects  of  study  which   had  been  introduced  as  com])aratively  subordinate, 
might  lie  entirely  defeated  by  the  reluctance  on  the  ])art  of  the  head-masters  to 
adopt  them.     Now  the  head-masters  of  the  schools  are  very  important  persons^ 
they  arc  gentlemen  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  highest  respect,  as  I  am 
bound  to  do:  but  many  of  them  arc  comparatively  young  men,  who  may  be 
expected  ti>  hold  their  appointments  lor  a  considerable  time — some  of  them  hare 
held  their  appointments  for  a  length  of  time,  and  are  wedded  to  a  particular 
system;  and  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  head-master  should  have  the  power  (€ 
directing  the  studies,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  of  our  recommendationi 
as  to  new  studies  would  have  the  slightest  cfl'ect  when  the  head-master  wai 
opposed  to  them.     Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  bring  some  instrumentality  to 
bear  upon  the  head-master  in  order  to  get  the  work  done  we  should  wish  to  see 
done;  and  to  whom  could  wc  look  but  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools? 
After  all,  what  could  be  more  proper  than  that  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
schools  should  be  the  trustees  of  the  money  given  in  former  times  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  ?    What  could  be  more  proiKT  than  that  the  trustees  should 
see  that  the  objects  of  the  trust  were  properly  accomplished?    They  are  the 
people  who  arc  responsible,  and  upon  them  lies  the  obligation  of  appointing  and, 
if  necessary,  of  dismissing  the    head-master.      In  most  of  these  cases  in  the 
old  foundations  the  head-master  must  be  appointed  by  the  governing  body, 
and  may  be  removed  by  them :  but  removal  is  an  extreme  case,  and  it  is  a 
thing  which  is  so  severe  that  you  cannot  look  to  it  as  a  remedy  that  the  goTcm- 
ing  body  should  dismiss  the  schoolmaster.    That  is  not  what  you  want.    Yon 
want  an  intermediate  position  between  one  in  which  the  head-master  is  to 
be  absolute,  and  one  in  which  the  governing  body  should  dismiss  him.    Yon 
want  some  arrangement  by  virtue  of  which  the  governing  body  could  intoftre 
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with  some  author! ly  in  the  details  of  what  is  going  on.  And  if  your  govern- 
ing bodies  arc  ]>roporly  confttitutcd,  I  believe  that  is  the  true  method  of 
dealing  with  and  meeting  the  case.  But  remember  that  while  wo  give  the 
governing  IkmIj  the  jiower  and  right  to  deal  with  all  the.se  matters,  we  do 
most  distinctly  rorierve  to  the  head-maKter  that  which  he  has  in  such  schools 
as  Harrow  aud  Kughy,  but  that  which  he  has  not  at  Eton  and  Winchester — a 
complete  control  over  the  details  of  the  schools — the  det^iils  of  the  classes,  ar- 
ranging tjio  hours  of  classes,  and  so  forth;  and  that  we  also  provide  for  a  complete 
consultation  between  him  and  the  governing  bodies.  1  have  dwelt  rather  at 
length  upon  that  point,  and  I  have  picked  it  out  because  it  appears  to  me  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  the  ditliculties  suggested.  We  have  made  recommendations 
which  are,  of  course,  oi>en  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  It  is  perfectly  i)Ossible 
to  say  that  tho  schenies  of  instruction  which  we  have  recommended  are  such  as 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  into  etfect.  I  do  not  myself  think  they  are  im})ossible 
to  carry  into  elfect.  1  think  myself  that,  with  proper  methods  of  teaching, 
economy  of  time,  a  i)roi)cr  number  of  masters,  and  with  good-will  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  governing  Ixnlies  and  the  masters,  genemlly  s]>eak- 
ing  our  recommendations  may  very  well  be  carried  into  effect  without  over- 
tasking the  bov>.  or  sucrilicing  anything  that  is  im[)ortant.  i3ut  at  the  same 
time  we  are  i)erfet.-ily  conscious  that  these  are  matters  in  which  pei-sons  practically 
engaged  must  decide — we  are  conscious  that  what  is  practicable  in  one  school 
will  not  be  practicable  in  another;  and  that  there  may  Iks  diflerencos  in  the 
mode  in  which  our  rceoinmendations  will  be  carried  into  effect.  What  we  hope 
to  secure — and  what  I  hope  Parliament  will  enable  us  to  secure — is  a  thoroughly 
good  constitution  of  the  governing  iKxlies,  and  the  ]>lacing  in  the  hands  of  those 
bodies  such  i>owers  as  are  necessary.  And  then  I  believe  there  will  be  harmony 
between  them  and  the  masters,  and  that  the  masters  acting  with  zeal  and  energy, 
will  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal  in  that  way.  There  was  another  point  which  was 
tonched  upon  to  which  I  will  only  allude,  because  I  know  it  has  created  some 
uneasiness  among  head-masters — I  mean  what  is  called  the  school  council,  in 
which  the  assistant -masters  ai'c  to  take  some  share  with  the  head-masters  in 
discussing  the  atl'uirs  of  the  school.  Canon  Melville  was  perfectly  right  in 
pointing  out  that  the  inquiry,  though  it  had  reference  to  all  the  nine  schools, 
and  through  them  to  public  education  generally  in  England,  was  to  a  very 
great  extent  suggi^sted  l)y  the  complaints  which  had  been  made,  and  questions 
that  had  been  raised  in  regard  to  one  in  particular — that  is  to  say  in  regard  to 
Eton.  Now  in  Ltou  one  of  the  points  we  found  jiarticularly  complained  of, 
especially  by  the  assistant-masters,  was  that  they  were  not  consulted  as  they 
thought  they  ought  to  be  in  the  matter  of  the  direction  of  the  school.  And 
when  we  know  what  Kton  is — that  it  is  not  only  one  great  school  but  a  con- 
glomeration of  what  you  may  almost  call  separate  schools  under  one  head, — 
when  you  consider  that  parents  send  their  children  not  so  much  to  Eton  as  to 
Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  li.  becau>e  they  have  confidence  in  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  W. :  and 
that  if  they  could  not  get  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  they  would  not  send  their  children 
to  Eton  at  all,  but  to  Kugby  or  somewhere  else— I  think  it  is  fair  to  allow  Mr. 
A.  and  Mr.  B.  to  consult  with  the  head-master,  and  to  offer  him  their  advice.  I 
think  that  fair:  and  not  only  is  it  fair,  but  by  the  testimony  of  other  schools  it  is 
really  necessary.  It  is  done  at  Shrewsbury,  and  Dr.  Kennedy  says  it  is  essential 
there,  and  that  he  could  not  go  on  without  it.  He  calls  the  masters  together 
once  a  week.  It  is  done  at  Harrow,  where  Mr.  Butler  has  his  conferences  with 
the  masters.  It  is  done  at  Kugby  almost  invariably  ;  and  I  believe  there  have 
been  times  within  tiie  last  two  or  three  head-masters  of  Rugby,  when  the 
system  was  dropped,  and  it  was  found  that  the  school  did  not  work  so  well  when 
ue  ma.«ttei"s  were  not  called  together.  All  we  proiwsed  was  that  in  some  way 
or  another  that  want  which  has  been  felt  and  remedied  in  other  schools  should 
be  reme<lied  at  Eton.  I  admit  that  the  term  school  council  gives  a  somewhat 
false  notion  of  what  is  really  meant.  It  would  be  a  question  for  the  governing 
body,  acting  as  men  of  the  world,  and  knowing  the  feelings  of  men,  so  to  manage 
the  arrangements  of  the  school  as  to  put  the  relations  between  the  head-master 
and  the  assistatits  upon  such  a  footing  as  that  tho  assistants  will  really  be  con- 
sulted on  matters  on  which  they  can  give  proper  advice,  and  yet  not  be  allowed 
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to  interfere  with  the  proper  authority  of  the  head-master.  If  we  bave  put  the 
thinj;  a  little  more  fonnally  than  it  should  l>e  ])ut  bj  calling  it  a  school  council, 
I  would  say,  »'  Jlon't  liC  alarmed;  it  won't  go  into  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is 
merely  a  Rujrjrestinu  for  the  governing  l>()dies  to  consider.  What  will  be  called 
for  in*  one  plue«»  may  not  hv  called  for  in  another.  Wc  merely  winh  that  there 
Hhoul«-  lie  i^nie  manner  of  consulting  the  a8!>istant -masten:.  and  that  is  more 
de^iraldo  at  Kton  than  in  Hmaller  schijols."  I  must  apologise  for  not  going  into 
other  ])oints  which  1  intended  to  refer  tu,  but  I  think  these  arc  the  most  impor- 
tant points. 

Dr.  11oih;s<)N  :  Th«»  pa])or.s  that  have  biM»!i  ivad  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  tho  Cviiiiinissii.iu.Ts  suggest  so  many  subjects  for  discussion  that  it  would  bo 
very  ^inn.dvi:i.iblo  to  att«.'nii»t  th'.nn  all  to-day,  even  though  we  had  moro  time.  I 
ri.-«'  t"T  ili'.'  i'uri)i)sr  of  eutoring  my  protest,  briotly  but  e:in:estly,  agninst  the 
I'rii.'Mplv^  iuv.^iv.'.L  in  tlh»  roniarks  of  Mr.  Myors  in  refen?nco  to  tho  number  of 
iioi'iours  gaiut'd  by  pupils  from  Kton  at  tho  Univoi-sities  during  a  number  of  yeaiB. 
No  (ino  i-i  so  ignorant  or  so  frH-ili,*h  as  to  jjrotend  that  Eton  is  inc.ipablc  of  pro- 
ducing good  >olKil!>rs.  ^.r  that  Eton  has  not  pn.^luccd  a  ver>'  considerable  number 
of  pi>o(i  scholars :  but  to  r.iYor  such  a  list  as  we  have  heard  to-day,  seems  to  nw 
— n  >t  intentionally  but  virtunlly — to  withdraw  tho  attention  of  the  public  from 
tlio  groat  I  most  ion  at  issue,  which  is,  not  whether  this  or  that  school  is  capable 
of  tiirning  out  a  certain  numl>er  of  gentlemanly  or  well-drilled  young  men? 
but  "What  is  the  state  vl  mind,  of  attainment,  of  knowledge,  and  of  dia- 
IH).=<ition,  in  which  the  great  mass  of  tho  boys  are  fomul  who  are  subjected  to 
tho  discipline  and  eil  neat  ion  of  that  school  ?  "  Now  I  think  all  present  will  agree 
with  mo  that  it  woidd  l>e  a  most  extraonlinary  thing  if  a  school  liko  Eton,  with 
an  income  of  £L4,(MM>  a-year,  and  a  largo  start*  of  high-paid,  and  no  doubt,  for 
their  i>eculiar  oitice,  very  well  qualitied  mastci*s,  should  fail  to  tuni  out  a  Tery 
considerable  number  of  good  ]>upils.  Tho  principle  involve*!  in  the  remarks  to 
which  I  am  referring  is,  I  think,  a  faulty  one ;  and  I  was  reminded,  in  the  cootk 
of  the  rcuiarks  which  contained  this  principle,  of  »*  Jerome  Paturol "  and  bis  account 
of  a  school  in  France  wliich  was  conducted  0:1  this  principle,  that  during 
the  vacation  the  projjriotor  (»f  tho  school  visited  other  schools  in  the  country  for 
ta'j  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  particularly  clever  boy  could  be  found, 
e^jwf.^ally  if  his  parents  were  ])oor.  If  ho  found  such  a  boy  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  narents  and  oUered  to  give  their  child  instruction  if  he  were  allt>wed  to  make 
l.i.-i  own  exiHirimenl-i  in  teacliing  liie  boy.  Ho  got  a  numlier  of  b«'»ya  on  these 
t^iT.i.i.  and  they  were  all  collected  in  the  central  school,  and  there  they  were 
j.ubjo<'ied  io  a  diiYerent  disripline  in  each  case,  one  boy  being  kept  close  at  the 
st-'ly  of  Greek  verse,  another  at  <Jrcek  prose,  a  third  at  Latin  prose,  and  a  fourth 
at  Ijj-.tin  verse.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  study  the  works  of  these  boys  were 
all  ])ayadiMl  in  their  several  dei)ai-tments  as  an  evidence  of  the  general  condition 
(if  llic  school;  and  the  immense  ])rogrcss  which  one  boy  had  made  in  one  partici:- 
l.ii-  ir^'Jvect,  was  ni>t  unnaturally  but  lalseh'  looked  ui>on  as  if  it  were  an  cvidonco 
cf  tb.o  g.jneral  position  of  the  scho<»l.  There  is  another  point  which  involves  the 
same  i)rinciple  as  that  which  I  have  remarked  upon,  and  it  is  one  which  is  fre- 
qui-.-.tly  reiorred  to  in  conversation.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  hear  it 
s,ii.J,  JU-*  an  evidence  of  tlie  great  utility  of  our  public  schools,  that  they  have 
p;-..ui:;ed  suoli  and  such  great  men — Peel,  Gladstone,  and  others.  NowVhatI 
h:ivi»  .^^uid  already  ai)plies  al.-^o  to  th.it  motle  of  reasoning.  It  would  l)0  exceedingly 
o>:trA'.rdir.ar}' if  a  large  number  of  i>ublic  schools,  constituted  as  these  are,  and 
havh:g  the  very  llowcr  of  tho  youth  of  our  country  to  operate  upon,  should  fail  to 
turn  out  good  meu.  But  ihe  fact  that  these  men  were  educated  there  is  by  no 
mcaiM  a  ])roof  that  the  ]>rinciplcs  and  d  scipHno  in  operation  have  profiueed  these 
Kie:i.  It  is  simply  an  evidence  of  the  system  of  di.Hci}dine  having  failed  to  prevent 
til  ?v^  men  becoming  cminenl.  I  do  not  mean  to  .say  that  those  institutions  have 
x;':t  ci-ntributed  to  make  these  men  eminent;  but  I  say  that  \Nhat  I  have  now 
Htitod  is  all  that  the  logical  argument  conqjcls  «.ne  to  admit.  I  wouhl  l»eg  leave  to 
qu.'i.-  lie:.,  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Charles  LanJseer  in  illustration  of  my  remark?. 
Tiji^  ariist  was  one  day  engaged  in  a  discussion,  and  his  antagonist  in  the 
ar;^un]en'.  enumerated  a  great  many  men  whom  tho  public  sciioois  had  produced, 
and  amoig  other*  he  mentioned  IJyron,  and  said,  **  Byron  was  a  Harrow  boy.'* 
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"  Yes,"  said  Landsoer,  "  that  is  truo ;  but  Dnms  ^was  a  ploughboy."  That  anec- 
dote illustrates  my  principle,  that  Uiere  can  bo  no  school,  ovon  the  school  of  the 
plough  or  farm  service,  which  can  prevent  genius  from  developing  itself— can 
prevent  great  men  from  being  formed. 

Rev.  T.  Myers  :  I  did  not  vrirth  to  infer  that  Eton  was  better  than  any  other 
school ;  but  I  just  wished  to  show  that  Eton  pupils  were  not  worse  than  those 
from  otlier  schools,  because  it  is  open  to  every  public  school  to  send  their  best 
men,  and  all  I  said  was  this,  thut  when  IlaiTow,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  and  all 
England  sent  their  men  up  to  the  competition,  Eton  won  over  and  over  again. 

Sir  John  Pakington,  M.P.  :  My  principal  object  in  rising  ii  to  take  this 
first  public  opportunity  which  I  liap])eu  to  have  had  of  expressing  the  extreme 
satisfaction  with  which  I,  as  one  of  the  public,  have  read  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  Public  School  Education.  My  honourable  friend.  Sir  Sta£ford 
Northcote,  who  has  just  adtli-CBsed  this  meeting,  was  one  of  those  Commissioners. 
Ho  has  very  naturally  alluded,  in  wliat  fell  from  him,  to  two  points  which  were 
touched  upon  in  the  able  paper  of  my  reverend  friend,  Canon  Melville  ;  and  also 
in  the  paper  by  Dr.  Kennedy.  The  first  of  those  questions  was  whether  the 
guidance  and  arrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  school  shoidd  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  governing  body,  or  should  bo  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  head-master. 
I  murtt  say  that  I  have  hitherto  inclined  very  much  to  the  views  which  wero 
expressed  by  both  of  tlioso  reverend  gentlemen,  and  thought  that  perhaps  the 
wiser  policy  in  those  (.rreat  sciiools  would  be  cordially  to  select  an  able  master, 
place  entire  contidenoo  in  that  muster,  let  him  guide  the  studies  of  the  school,  and 
if  he  failed  in  his  duties,  exchange  iiim  f(»r  another.  But  in  candour  I  must 
admit  that  the  explanation  given  l»y  my  honourable  friend.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
to-day  has  very  much  shaken  mo  in  that  opinion.  Upon  the  other  point  to  which 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  alhuiod,  namely,  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  assistant- 
masters  of  a  scliool  should  be  authorised  to  act  as  a  sort  of  recognised  council  to 
advise  the  head-master — sneaking,  of  course,  subject  to  receiving  any  further 
information  ui»on  this  point — I  incline  veiy  much  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  bo 
unwise  to  give  them  any  such  authority.  1  think  it  would  bo  most  desirable  that 
the  head-master  of  a  gre.it  scIiool  sliould  from  time  to  time  consult  with  thoso 
with  whom  he  acts ;  but  I  should  voiy  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  making  it  com- 
pulsory upon  him  to  do  so.  But  I  will  not  pursue  these  points  further ;  for  really 
the  main  object  for  which  I  rose  was  to  give  utterance  to  tho  anxious  desire  I 
feel  that  that  Rex>ort  should  bo  fully  studied  throughout  England  ;  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  England  fcliould  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  spirit  and  recom- 
mendations. I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  approve  in  detail  of  all  these  recom- 
mendations ;  osi>ecially  as  to  the  governing  bodies ;  but  I  will  say  that  that  Report 
contains  recommendations  well  worthy  of  attention;  and  I  do  most  earnestly  hope 
that  it  will  produce  most  valuable  fruit.  None  of  the  public  schools  of  England, 
and  more  esjxjcially  that  great  public  scliool  of  Eton,  can  atTord  to  dir.iegard  tho 
contents  of  that  book.  SVe  have  all  constantly  heard  it  boasted,  *'  Well,  if  Eton 
does  not  produce  any  great  number  of  first-rate  scholars,  at  all  events  it  makes 
gentlemen,  and  it  impresses  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  gentrj'  of  England  a 
love  of  those  manly  habits  which  constitute  the  national  character."  I  must  say 
that  I  never  attached  the  slightest  weight  to  either  of  these  statements.  I  believe 
that  the  sons  of  English  gentlemen  will  grow  up  English  gentlemen,  send  them 
to  what  school  you  will.  And  as  to  the  (]uestion  of  manly  habits,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character,  of  which  we  are  all  proud  in  this  nation,  it  has  no  more  to  do 
with  Eton  than  with  any  parish  school  in  the  country.  There  ia  not  a  parish  in 
England  where  you  will  not  find  cricket ;  there  is  not  a  village  green  where  it  is 
not  played ;  there  is  not  a  market  town  where  you  have  not  a  cricket  club.  And 
as  to  the  habits  and  character  of  Englishmen,  I  believe  they  have  much  more  to 
do  with  the  moulding  of  the  habits  and  tho  character  of  our  schoolboys,  than  the 
habits  of  our  schoolboys  have  to  do  with  moulding  the  character  of  Englishmen. 
But  even  were  it  otherwise — even  were  it  true  that  tho  boy^s  by  going  to  Eton 
acquire  these  manly  habits,  and  become  addicted  to  these  manly  sports — is  there 
any  reasonable  ground  in  the  world  why,  conjointly  with  these  advantages,  yon 
should  not  combine  a  system  which  may  teach  them  that  which  every  gentleman 
ought  to  know?     I  can  imagine  no  satisfactory  reason  that  can  be  given  in 
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answer  to  that  question.  After  having  carefully  pemsed  the  eridenoe  contained 
in  the  valuablo  Report  of  the  Commissioners  I  must  boldly  avow  my  opinion  thafc 
these  public  schools  of  England  have  not  been  hitherto  what,  considering  aQ  tiM 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  ought  to  have  been — what  they  ought  to  belaud 
what  I  earnestly  hope,  now  that  public  attention  has  been  fully  directed  to  tha 
subject,  wo  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Dent,  M.P.:  I  have  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commisaioneri  on 
Public  Schools,  with  a  good  deal  of  sorrow,  and  I  may  say  aUo  with  a  good  deal  of 
hope.  I  road  it  with  sorrow  because  it  sho-ved  that  Eton  was  not  now  in  thai 
position  in  the  world  of  scholarship  which  it  had  in  former  days.  In  the  liat  of 
honours  road  by  the  Rev.  Tlionias  Myers  as  having  been  gained  by  Etomians  at 
the  universities,  I  fmd  that  of  the  classical  honours  gained  during  the  lart 
fourteen  years  twenty-seven  have  been  gained  by  collegers  and  eight  have  been 
gauied  by  oppidans.  It  is  twenty  years  since  I  left  Eton,  aud  I  mnat  lay 
that  that  was  not  the  state  of  things  in  that  day,  becauso  I  think  that  at  that 
time  the  oi)i>idan8  carried  off  their  fnll  share  of  honours.  To  what  are  we  to 
attribute  that  change  ?  I  think  that  it  is  partly  to  bo  attributed  to  tho  foundation 
having  been  thro^^^l  open  to  public  competition.  It  was  fonncrly  considerad 
to  some  extent  discreditable  to  be  a  colleger,  but  that  has  been  changed  since  the 
system  of  pul)lic  competition  was  instituted.  I  acknowledge,  with  all  tho  other 
speakers,  tiiat  I  do  n(>t  think  Eton  has  done  her  duty  in  preparing  the  youth  of 
England  for  their  jiositions  in  life.  When  you  look  to  the  names  of  tho  men  of 
middle  a^'u  in  tho  present  day,  a  feeling  of  regret  arises  in  the  mind  that  the  young 
men  of  Eton  aro  not  now  holding  their  ovm  iu  the  way  their  predecessors  did ;  and  I 
attribute  tlii.s  very  much  to  what  I  may  call  tho  family  cliqueism  and  family  system 
of  Eton.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  there  that  nobody  but  an  Etonian  should  be 
an  Etonian  master;  and  the  governor  of  tlie  college  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
tho  masters  aro  l)ound  by  family  alliances.  In  fact  they  seem  to  imagine  that 
nobody  knows  how  to  teach  at  Eton  except  a  jMurticular  sot^  I  think  an  improve- 
ment on  that  state  of  things  commenced  with  the  last  head-master,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Bolstan  ;  but  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  hii 
evidence.  Then  there  is  tho  immense  extent  of  Eton?— -it  has  ovcrjrrown  itaelf 
and  it  is  overwhelmed  with  tho  work  which  is  required  for  the  education  of  so  large 
a  number  oi"  boys.  The  masters  cannot  dovoto  themselves  to  individual  scholani 
and  tliai  is  tho  great  reason  why  scholarship  is  deficient  at  Eton.  But  I  muit 
protest  jigainst  the  idea  l>eing  entertained  that  there  has  been  any  falling  off  in 
tho  moral  t-uie  t»f  Eton.  1  don't  believe  a  word  of  tho  statomonts  which  have  been 
made  to  tho  effect  that  the  moral  tone  of  Eton  has  fallen  off  of  lato  years.  I 
believe  \\>  moral  tone  was  never  better,  perhaps  was  never  so  good  us  it  is  now; 
and  I  could  ]x>iut  to  evidence  Liid  l>cforo  the  Commissioners,  iu  support  of  the 
belief.  Vv'ith  respect  to  tho  scholarship  of  Eton,  however,  I  think  there  is  a 
lamentable  di'tirioncy  on  tho  )»iin  of  the  oppidans.  I  think  the  Royal  Conunia- 
sioners  have  thrown  out  most  valuable  auirgestii»ns  in  their  Report,  es]x!cially  with 
regard  to  the  govomiug  body  of  tho  college.  1  cannot  but  think  that  the  intro- 
duction of  men  of  the  world^  conversant  with  the  wants  and  feehngs  of  tho  outer 
world,  to  give  advice  to  the  masters,  will  bo  attended  with  valuable  results. 

Rev.  Canon  Trevor  :  I  cannot  allow  this  debate  to  conclude  without  advortizig 
to  a  topic  which  has  boon  very  imperfectly  treated  in  the  papers  which  were  read 
and  which  has  not  been  referred  to  in  tho  discussion.  Our  discussion  has  turned 
almost  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  tho  education,  and  tho  qualiticatious  of  the 
masters  in  tho  different  public  schools.  As  I  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
behig  a  public  school  boy,  or  of  taking  any  part  in  the  work  of  tuition,  I  have  not 
felt  myself  (nialilied  to  offor  any  opinion  upon  that  subject ;  but  it  has  struck  me 
very  forcibly  as  I  listened  to  tho  valuable  observations  made,  that  one  point  seemi 
to  bo  taken  for  granted  which  seems  to  be  open  to  considerable  question.  It  wai» 
perhaps,  not  unnaturally  thought  by  tho  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  that  schools 
were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  teaching ;  but  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether 
learning  is  tho  object  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  parents  in  sending  thoir  children 
to  public  schools.  What  strikes  me  is  that  those  who  go  to  public  achools  with 
tho  intention  and  desiro  to  acquire  chissical  literature,  do  acquire  it*  and  acquire 
it  soundly ;  but  that  the  large  number  of  children  who   are  sent  to  th«  a^Mol 
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with  no  such  object  in  view,  whoso  parents  havo  no  desiro  that  they  should 
acquire  learning,  and  who  feel  within  themselves  no  incentives  to  do  so — that 
those  pass  through  the  school  and  carry  from  it  just  what  their  parents  exjiectedf 
juid  paid  their  money  to  obtain.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  that  was  not  tho 
reason  for  which  public  schools  wore  founded.  I  have  found  a  very  great 
difference,  in  tho  course  of  my  life,  betwoen  thoso  educated  at  public  schools,  and 
those  who  have  not  had  that  privilege.  I  havo  been,  both  abroad  and  at  homo, 
thrown  into  company  with  groat  numbers  of  gentlemen  of  various  professions ; 
and  I  must  say  that,  with  fow  exceptions,  I  havo  uniformly  found  that  those 
gentlemen  in  the  army  and  civil  service  of  India,  and  in  tlio  civil  and  public 
services  at  home,  who  had  enjoyed  tho  benefit  of  an  education  in  the  public 
schools,  have  been  in  a  very  marked  manner  distinguished,  notwithstanding  their 
origin,  for  gentlemanly  feeling  and  bearing,  from  those  who  havo  not  had  the 
same  advantages.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  private  schooLi  literature  is  often 
highly  cultivated,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  that  which  distinguishes  tho  character  of  English  gentlemen  is  im* 
inrted  in  tho  public  schools  under  the  present  system,  however  defective  it  may 
be.  And  I  cannot  accept,  therefore,  the  dictum  which  I  have  heanl  two  or  three 
times  repeated,  notwithstanding  I  believe  that  it  is  found  in  evidence  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  the  larger  portion  of  tho  boys  leave  Eton, 
or  any  other  public  school,  totally  ignorant  of  all  an  English  gentleman  ought  to 
know.  If  they  do,  I  want  to  know  where  it  is  that  the  English  gentlemen  acquire 
what  they  ought  to  know ;  because  in  my  intercourse  with  them  I  do  not  find 
them  thus  ignonint.  I  do  not  find  tho  magistracy,  tho  ofllcers  of  the  army,  or  tho 
gentlemen  in  the  public  services  ignorant — I  ought  rather  to  say  I  find  the 
▼ery  reverse.  I  find  them  remarkably  well  acquiiinted,  as  a  general  rule,  with 
those  things  which  an  English  gentleman  is  expected  to  know.  And  if  they  don't 
acquiro  their  learning  at  the  public  schools  to  which  they  are  sent,  and 
at  tho  universities,  to  which  the  public  schools  direct  them,  then  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  some  celestial  influence  that  descends  upon  an  English  gentle- 
man to  qualify  him  in  a  very  reran rkablo  manner  for  the  station  which  he  occu- 
pies in  the  world.  But  tho  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  tho 
meeting,  and  which  has  been  omitted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  very 
much,  and  from  tho  discussion  at  this  meeting,  is  the  amount  of  payment  re- 
quired from  tlio  parents  in  tho  public  schools  under  the  present  system.  I  think 
a  large  portion  of  tho  difliculty  we  are  fli)eaking  of  dwells  there.  I  think  that  in 
exacting  thi)  largo  sums  which  are  now  necessary  to  maintain  a  boy  at  a  public 
school,  you  have  l>ccn  transferring  tlio  bouoiit  of  tho  endowments  from  tho  class 
for  whom  they  Avoro  intended,  and  by  whom  they  would  have  been  exercised  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  literary  knowledge — you  have  been  transferring  them  from 
the  class  of  p.ior,  earnest,  striving  scholars,  to  tho  class  of  tho  wealthy  and  noble 
Inhabitants  of  this  country.  And  if  the  great  endowed  schools  are  to  be  monopo- 
lised, as  imder  tlio  present  system  tliey  are  monoi>olised,  and  as,  for  nnything  I 
can  sec,  under  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  they  would  still  con- 
tinue, perhaps  in  a  larger  degree,  to  bo  monopolised — if  the  great  foundation 
schools  are  to  become  the  proixjrty  of  the  wealthy  classes — then  I  do  not  believe 
yon  will  bo  abli*,  by  any  system  of  education,  to  make  them  turn  out  boys  better 
acquainted  with  classical  literaturo  than  they  do  at  present,  becaiLse  tho  great 
incentive  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages — the  great  incentive  to  proficiency 
in  literature — tlie  motive  to  overcome  the  drudgery  and  hard  work,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  liavo  a  sound  knowledge  either  of  mathematics  or  classics — ^the 
great  incentive  is  that  a  man  is  to  got  his  living  by  it.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
•xceptions  to  tho  rule.  There  are  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  spurred  by  that 
innate  spirit  and  love  of  literature  and  science  which  is  inherent  in  great  minds, 
who  do,  for  tlie  very  lovo  and  pleasure  of  tho  scholarship,  devote  themselves  to 
the  work  and  conr^uor  the  cliiHculties ;  but  as  a  general  rule  you  will  not  got  large 
proportions  of  school  children  cultivating  earnestly  knowledge,  and  encountering 
the  difficulties  which  are  necessary  to  its  attainment,  unless  they  have  behind 
them  the  great  impulse  of  necessity ;  unless  they  belong  to  those  classes  with 
whom  it  is  a  necessity  to  bo  well  and  soundly  educated,  because  through  their 
Htsrary  proficiency  they  hope  to  adyance  their  fortunes  in  life,  and  it  may  be  to 
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make  their  subsistence.    Now  I  believe  cor  endowed  schoolB  were  founded  for  the 
express  benefit  of  these  particulur  classes.    I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  instanoe 
it  was  present  to  the  mind  either  of  monarch,  bishop,  nobleman,  or  private  perscn 
who  left  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  school,  that  that  school  should 
become  a  place  of  education  for  the  wealthy  and  noble  of  the  land.     On  the  con- 
trary wo  know  from  the  testimony  of  history,  and  from  their  own  statements  in 
their  charters  and  deeds  of  tnut,  that  their  special  object  was  to  encourage  the 
poor  scholar.    We  know  that  their  special  object  was  to  provide  a  cheap,  and  it 
might  be  even  gratuitous,  education  for  those  who,  without  that  assistance,  would 
not  be  able  to  attain  to  the  ranks  of  scholars,  but  might  be  in  danger,  though  the 
children  of  scholars,  of  descending  to  the  class  of  mechanics.    All  our  public 
schools  wore  founded  for  that  purpose.     I  am  astonished  that  the  Royal  Coumui- 
sioners  should  have  given  so  little  attention  to  that  most  important  part  of  the 
duty  entrusted  to  them  to  discharge.    In  what  condition  do  wo  find  ourselvei  ? 
Why,  we  see  great  public  schools,  the  endowments  of  which  have  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  head-masters  are  living  with  the  incomes  of  bishops,  and  when 
the  school  is  most  assisted  l>y  public  money  the  cost  to  the  parent  is  still  the 
highest.    j.\jid  to  such  an  extent  is  that  carried  that  we  liave  actually  seen  in  onr 
own  day  a  school,  which  at  tlio  present  moment  is  second  to  none  other  in  the 
kingdom,  established  without  any  endowment  whatever  for  the  express  purpose 
of  gniuting  a  classical  education  ut  a  moderate  price  to  the  soiis  of  the  clergy  and 
poorer  middle  classes — I  allude  to  the  school  at  Marlborough.     Tliat  school  has 
been  established  in  our  own  day  without  a  shilling  of  endowment  for  the  purpose 
of  bestowing  that  cheap  education  for  which  the  endowments  of  Kton  and  the 
other  public  schools  were  originally  intended,  and  solely  intended,  to  provide.    I 
have  had  myself  two  sons  educated  at  Marlborough  College — I  have  hod  one  bob 
who  had  the  great  good  fortmio  to  obtain  a  place  at  the  competition  at  West- 
minster.    At  Westminster,  accoi-ding  to  the  charter  and  public  profeasion,  he 
ought  to  have  been  educated  gratuitously ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  education  of 
the  one  boy  who  obtained  a  place  on  the  ancient  foimdntion  cost  uie  as  much  as 
that  of  tho  two  boys  that  went  to  Marlborough,  a  college  established  without  ^y 
assistance  from  the  pu1)Uc  funds.     Was  the  education  l>ettor?     I  cannot  say  sol 
Was  tho  school  larger  in  numbers  ?     Far  smaller.     Was  the  reputation  of  Ih. 
Cotton,  then  the  head-master  of  ^Marlborough,  inferior  to  that  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  kind  enough  to  superintend  my  son's  education  at  Westminster?    Xo. 
In  every  maimer  in  which  the  value  of  the  article  could  be  appreciated  I  obtained 
at  Marlborough  education  at  c-no-lialf  tho  price  at  which  I  obtained  it  at  West- 
minster, oven  v,ith  the  benefit  of  the  public  money  at  Westminster.     Xow  when 
such  is  the  state  of  things,  and  when  a  Commission  is  ap}X)inted  to  consider  the 
state  of  our  public  schools,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  they  should  have  passed 
over  so  tenderly  this  stinking  abuse  or  diversion  of  the  original  endo\vments,  and 
that  all  their  recommeiidations  saould  go  to  a  state  of  things  which  would  still 
maintain  the  endowed  scIiooLs  as  tho  special  privilege  of  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
compel    the    poorer    classes   to   throw   tliemselves    upon  non-endowed   schccK 
There   is  a  solecism,  one  would  almost  think,  in  the  very  expression  of  tho 
terms.      I  am  aware  that  in  ono  portion,  with  respect  to  the  school  I  named, 
there  has  been  a  recouimendation  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  to  make  the 
terms  of    the   foundation  more  what  they  should  have  been,  accoi-diug  to  the 
original  constitution.     But  I   do  not   violate  any  confidouco  when   I  say  that 
in   conversation  with  a    rlignitary  who  has  a   very  important    office   in  that 
institution   I  was  expressly  told   that  the  governors  of  that   school  conceived 
that  making  this  foundation  free,  would  admit  into  it  a  class  of  persons  whom 
it  would  not  be  desirable  that  the  other  boys  should  associate  with.     So  that 
wo  have   this  ba&e,  soixlid,  mean  notion  of  a  mock  gentility,  set  up  to  deprive 
tlie  classes  who  need  it  of  the  bcnelit  of  the  foundation  v,-hich,  by  law,  justice, 
and  right,  should  be  confined  to  tliem,  and  not  thrown  open  to  the  wealthier  and 
nobler  classes.     The  evil  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  has  been  extended  to  our 
university  endowments.     There  has  been  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  reformers,  to  take  up  the  question  of  the 
endowment  to  convert  it  from  its  original  object  of  helping  the  poor  scholar 
into  a  literary  distinction,  to  the  purpose  of  helping  instead  the  wetJUiy  claaa 
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to  pursue  this  purpose.  And  so  tho  scholarshipa  at  the  uniTorsitj,  which  once 
were  thu  moans  of  eking  out  tho  small  incomes  of  struggling  scholars,  or  the 
means  of  serving  tho  church  by  oking  out  paltry  benefices  or  the  small  stipends 
of  struggling  curacicSf  havo  all  now  been  taken  away  from  tho  purpose  for  which 
their  founders  left  them  in  order  to  bo  converted  into  marks  of  distinction  and 
honour,  which  would  induco  persons  who  do  not  want  them,  and  to  whom  the 
money  is  no  object,  to  comx)ete  for  them,  and  wear  them  as  feathers  in  their  cap. 
I  think  that  is  a  great  perversion  of  the  principle  of  scholastic  endowment — ^a  great 
departure  from  law  and  justice;  and  I  think  that  to  it  we  may  attribute  that  general 
state  of  inofliciency  wliich  has  been  complained  of,  but  which  I  do  not  admit  exists 
to  tho  extent  to  which  somo  have  afHrmed.  So  long  as  thp  schools  are  kept  from 
tho  classes  who  would  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  are  by  this  system  of  laige 
payment  monopolised  by  the  classes  who  aro  not  under  obligation  to  cultivate 
science  and  literature,  so  long  you  will  not  bo  able  to  turn  out  a  larger  number 
of  scholars  under  any  system  of  education  than  at  present.  My  friend,  Mr.  Dent, 
referred  to  tho  fact  that  at  Eton,  the  college,  which  was  originally  under  the 
nomination  system,  and  which  was  intended  for  and  was  given  by  nomination  to 
persons  in  tho  lower  orders  of  life,  for  tho  purpose  of  helping  them  forward,  and 
which  was,  therefore,  very  naturally  and  properly  looked  down  upon  by  the 
wealthy  oppidan  who  did  not  require  that  assistance — was  now  open  to  tho 
wealthy,  who  in  consequence  had  taken  possession  of  endowments  which  were 
meant  for  the  sons  of  the  poor  clergy,  and  for  tho  poorer  members  of  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  By  means  of  this  paltry  college  ondowment  and  their  large 
income  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  tho  benefits  of  private  tuition,  and  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  moro  honours  from  the  tuiivorsity  and  raise  the  scholastic 
character  of  the  colleges.  But  in  so  doing  they  havo  departed  from  the  principle 
on  which  tho  college  was  established-,  they  havo  done  a  serious  injury  to  tiie 
cause  of  literature  and  scholarship;  and  they  have  inflicted  an  injury  on  the 
middle  classes  which  before  long  will  be  roconsiderod  in  order  that  a  remedy 
miw  bo  found  for  it. 

Eev.  David  Melville  :  With  reference  to  tho  remarks  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
oote  on  tho  subject  of  tho  direction  of  the  studies  being  given  to  the  governing 
bodies,  they  only  served  to  show  moro  strongly  tho  anomalous  position  occupied 
by  Eton  and  Winchester  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter.  With  reference 
to  the  remarks  made  by  Sir  Stafford  Northooto  as  to  the  proposed  school 
oooncil,  his  own  ocuteness  would  suggest  tho  answer,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
interfere  with  other  public  schools,  simply  because,  on  account  of  the  great  size 
of  Eton,  there  is  no  communication  at  that  institution  between  the  head-master 
and  the  assistant-masters.  The  proper  remedy  would  rather  seem  to  be  to  place 
matters  on  a  right  footing  at  Eton,  than  to  introduce  a  now  state  of  things  else- 
where, simply  because  at  Eton  somo  change  is  necessary  on  account  of  its  size. 

Sir  Staffosd  Nokthcotb  :  I  think  I  have  been  misundentood.  I  did  not 
■ay  that  because  of  the  size  of  Eton  it  would  bo  necessary  to  enforce  a  school 
council  there,  although  it  was  not  necessary  clsowhore.  What  I  said  was,  that 
practically,  there  was  a  school  council  elsewhere,  and  not  at  Eton.  I  said  there 
was  no  form  of  communication  at  Eton  between  the  head-master  and  the 
assistants,  and  that  that  was  felt  tho  more  on  account  of  the  sizo  of  tho  school. 
If  you  look  at  the  evidence  you  will  see  that  there  aro  cases  stated  in  which  the 
masters  wished  to  represent  to  the  head-master  their  views  as  to  the  use  of  the 
books ;  but  they  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  tho  head-master  refused 
to  hear  them,  because  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  Now  what 
we  propose  is,  that  there  should  bo  a  regular  communication  established 
between  the  head-mastor  of  the  school  and  his  assistants.  The  object  of  the 
proposal  is  simply  to  give  the  assistants  the  right  of  going  to  the  head-master  to 
State  their  views  on  any  subject  connoctod  with  the  work  in  their  classes. 
They  have  not  that  right  at  present,  and  they  cannot  g^  even  to  the  governing 
body.  Under  tho  present  system,  the  assistant-masters  are  nobody,  they 
are  merely  lieutenants ;  thoy  havo  not  the  right  of  going  to  tho  hoad-masters. 
That  is  a  stato  of  matters  which  tho  Commissioners  think  it  is  nocessarv  to 
remedy,  and  thoy  think  it  might  without  difficulty  be  remedied  in  some  suoh 
manner  as  that  suggested  in  their  Beport. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION.* 

^'  In  what  way  can  the  Grammar  and  other  Endowed  Schoob 
be  made  more  available  for  the  Education  of  the  Middk 
Class  9  " 

In  addition  to  the  papers  on  this  question  bj  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hej,  the  Rev.  Cauon  Kobinsou,  and  Mr.  Fitch,  printed  at  pp.  36(( 
367,  380. 

Mr.  Geobge  Griffitu  read  u  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
condensation  :— 

The  education  of  the  sons  of  the  opulent  is  too.  often  given  at  tlie 
expense  of  endowments  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle  and 
working-classes,  and  this  is  more  the  case  where  the  endowment  ii 
large  than  where  it  is  small. 

The  founder  of  Christ's  Hospital,  Edward  VI.,  designated  it  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  **  poor  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  and  sick, 
sore,  and  impotent  people."  The  present  income  is  about  £6,400, 
and  the  Treasurer,  when  giving  his  evidence  before  the  Education 
Commission  of  1861,  stated  that  "the  regulations  i^rovide  that  no 
child  be  admitted  who  has  any  adequate  means  of  being  maintained 
and  educated,*'  yet,  **  that  numbers  of  children  during  the  Jirt 
twenty  or  twenty- five  years  have  been  admitted  whose  parentis 
incomes  exceeded  £400,  and  in  some  cases  £500  per  annum. 

The  founder  of  Charter  House  School  (Thomas  Sutton,  in  1611) 
ordered  **  the  governors  and  their  successors  from  tymo  to  tyme,  and 
at  all  tymes  hereafter,  to  place  therein  such  numbers  of  poor  children 
as  to  them  shall  seem  convenient,  and  that  the  number  should  be 
increased  in  duo  proportion  as  the  revenues  increased.'*  The  first 
number  of  foundation  boys  (40)  is  still  adhered  to,  though  the  income 
is  upwards  of  £50,000 ;  and  though  there  are  eight  schoolmasters 
and  180  boarders. 

These  evils  ai*ise  in  a  great  measure  from  nominating  governors, 
who  from  their  high  rank  or  other  reasons  do  not  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  school.  The  system  is  spread  over  the  whole  countiy, 
as  witness  the  schools  of  Shrewsbuiy,  Bromsgrove,  Repton,  Binning 
ham,  and  others. 

As  a  remedy  Mr.  Griffith  proposed  that  an  Act  should  bo  passed  for 
the  election  of  the  trustees  of  endowed  schools  by  the  ratepayers  in 
the  same  way  and  over  the  same  areas  as  in  the  election  of  boards 
of  guardians  for  the  poor;  except  that  the  trustees  should  be  elected 
biennially  or  tricnnially  instead  of  annually.  By  this  means  the 
intentions  of  the  founders  would  be  more  fully  carried  out;  the 
absorption  of  extravagant  salurics  for  small  duties  would  be  checked; 
the  sons  of  the  opulent  would  not  be  admitted ;  the  masters  would  be 
elected  on  the  ground  of  their  ability  to  teach  useful  studies ;  and  the 

*  See  Tramactians^  1868,  p.  861. 
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eiliibitions  and  prizes  would  be  conferred  on  the  sons  of  those  who  are 
tmable  to  pay  for  a  uniyersitj  education.  By  this  means,  also,  portions 
of  large  endowments  in  small  populations  could  be  conferred  on  adjoin- 
ing parishes  devoid  of  such  benefactions ;  sites  of  schools  abandoned 
by  population  might  be  exchanged  for  others  more  convenient;  two 
or  more  foundations,  doing  little  or  no  good  separately,  might  be 
amalgamated,  and  the  admission  of  boarders  might  bo  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  endowment.  The  present  Charity  Commissioners 
alight  preside  over  these  Union  Boards  of  Charity  Trustees  as  a 
board  of  appeal  and  advice,  and  to  receive  their  accounts  and  statis- 
tics half-yearly.  The  principle  of  electing  trustees  by  vote  is  advo-^ 
cated,  as  to  another  class  of  schools,  by  Dr.  Temple,  of  Rugby,  who 
recommended  to  the  Education  Commission  of  1861,  that  the  parents 
of  children  attending  the  lower  class  schools,  and  paying  2d.  a  week, 
should  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  school  committee. 
There  would  probably  be  these  further  advantages,  that  the  charity 
trustees  would  be  resident;  that  they  would  do  their  business  with 
Open  doors ;  that  the  masterships  would  be  thrown  open  to  laymen, 
and  that  the  education  would  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  place 
and  the  scholars.  Mr.  Griffith  also  pointed  out  that  sach  a  reform 
is  still  more  needed  in  Ireland,  where  the  total  amount  of  revenues 
of  endowed  schools  is  £70,463,  and  where  there  are  296  endowments 
"with  an  income  of  £7,000  not  put  to  any  use.  A  commission  of 
inquiry  was  issued  in  1854,  and  a  report  published  in  1858,  which 
made  the  following  recommendations : — free  admission  of  scholars ; 
alteration  of  educational  system  ;  removal  of  schools  from  non-popu- 
lated to  populated  places :  public  visitation  and  inspection ;  competitive 
examination  of  scholars ;  a  public  office  for  the  registration  of  all 
school  deeds ;  an  audit  board  in  Dublin,  and  a  periodical  report 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Mr.  Griffith  stated  that  none  of  these 
alterations  have  been  as  yet  carried  out. 

The  Rev.  R.  Daniel  contributed  an  account  of  Archbishop  Hol- 
ghte's  School,  as  a  type  of  a  restored  endowment.  This  Grammar 
School  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  very  small 
endowment.  It  recently  came  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  a 
poor  income  from  property  badly  managed,  and  with  the  school- 
house  m  a  state  of  disrepair.  An  order  was  made  for  a  new  school- 
house,  the  property  was  released,  and  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  the 
management  of  the  school,  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
middle  classes.  Under  the  new  scheme,  *^  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  subjects  whereby  young  men  may  be  prepared  for  trade  and 
agricultural,  and  commercial  pursuits.'*  As  now  restored,  this  small 
endowment  is  the  foundation  of  a  flourishing  and  successful  middle- 
class  school. 


DISCUSSION. 

llr.  H.  Stephen  Thompson,  M.P.  :    One  of  tho  greatest  difficulties  meets  as 
at  the  outset  of  this  qaestion.    It  is  that  parents  haye  not  the  means,  or  are  not 
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able  to  form  a  really  good  judgment  on  the  quality  of  the  edooation  which  thair 
children  are  receiving.  The  middle  classoH  do  not  come  to  tu  and  aay,  ^  Onr 
education  is  defective,  ^wiU  you  help  us  to  improve  it  ?  **  Wo  have  to  deal  with 
those  who  are  not  fully  sensible  of  the  defects  of  the  education  we  are  setting  about 
to  improve.  There  is  another  difficulty^  namely  that  the  means  of  the  class  who 
are  specially  in  want  of  improved  education,  will  not  admit  of  large  payments  to 
the  schools.  It  has  been  truly  said  this  morning  that  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
school  are  identical ;  that  the  schoolmaster  is  the  school.  We  must  therefore  bring 
into  this  profession  men  of  intelligence,  higli  education,  and  high  character.  Snca 
men  can  find  remunerative  employment  in  an}"  lino  of  life,  and  they  will  not 
undertake  to  manage  schools  as  a  private  speculation,  unless  they  can  see  their 
way  to  making  a  handsome  income  out  of  them.  The  Rev.  Canon  Hey  showed 
us  tho  necessity  of  drawing  some  line  of  distinction  between  different  portions  of 
the  middle  classes.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  educate 
tho  middle  classes  in  one  schooL  Take  for  instance  tho  agricultural  classes,  witii 
whom  I  nm  best  accjuaintod.  They  are  generally  put  down  in  a  lump,  but 
I  know  some  who  are  strictly  tenant  farmers,  w^ho  occupy  some  thousands  oC 
acros,  and  who  have  £50,000  or  £G0,000  of  capital  embarked  in  their  calling ;  and 
at  the  other  end  men  who  occupy  a  few  acres  which  they  cultivate  entirely  by 
their  own  labour.  Is  it  jMjssible  to  include  in  one  class  those  who  mix  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  life,  and  those  who  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  labonrer? 
The  only  satisfactory  description  of  the  middlo  ranks  is  a  class  who  can  afford  to 
pay  a  certain  annual  sum  for  the  education  of  their  children.  This  av<uds  sll 
invidious  selection.  There  can  bo  no  omission,  for  it  is  open  to  everyone  to  make 
the  payment  if  they  can.  Tho  upper  portion  of  the  middlo  classes  are  aUe  to 
make  large  payments  to  private  schools  managed  by  men  of  great  eminence  snd 
high  character.  Those  who  can  afford  to  send  their  sons  to  such  schools  are  not 
in  need  of  any  kind  of  assistance.  Therefore  wo  must  deal  with  what  may  be 
called  tho  lower  ]>ortion  of  tho  middle  classes.  With  individual  exceptions,  they 
have  no  schools  to  which  they  can  send  their  children  with  a  fair  expectation  of 
receiving  a  reasonably  good  education.  I  now  come  to  tho  question  of  payment. 
Canon  Robinson  has  stated  the  minimum  of  £22,  but  I  differ  from  him  to  some 
little  extent  on  this  point.  I  think  he  has  fixed  the  amount  too  low,  and  I  would 
say  £30  rather  than  £22.  One  very  strong  reason  which  makes  me  think  j690 
is  not  higher  than  could  lo  paid  by  .»  Inrgo  i-n^rtion  of  the  middle  classes,  is  thst 
in  France,  where  certainly  tho  means  of  tlio  class  arc  not  equal  to  those  of 
our  own  middlo  class,  they  pay  readily  a  minimum  of  £32  at  their  grest 
public  schools,  often  rising  to  £48  as  a  maximum,  if  they  choose  to  avsfl 
themselves  of  additional  tuition  in  certain  brunches.  I  think  the  suggestiao 
of  Canon  Robinson  is  extremely  valuablo,  that  tho  minimum  payment  should 
secure  a  good  average  education,  having  a  certain  number  of  voluntary  oxtru, 
in  certain  }»rancho8  of  science,  if  desirod,  for  which  additional  payment  should 
be  made.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  agricultural  schools,  at  the  present  day. 
with  the  great  improvements  in  agricultural  implenionta  and  machinery,  it 
is  vory  important  that  farmers  should  have  Hf)me  knowledge  of  the  olementaxy 
principles  of  chemistry,  that  their  sons  should  have  tho  opiwrtunity  of  attending 
chemical  lectures,  and  that  they  should  also  become  acquainted  with  tho  elementary 
principles  of  mechanics.  I  }>elieve  that  £'M)  could  bo  paid  by  this  class,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  could  do  with  less  if  it  is  projwsed  that  the  institutions  ■should 
be  self-supporting  and  ko  satisfactory  to  thoso  who  are  to  avail  themselves  of 
them.  The  next  question  U  how  aro  those  schools  to  l>c  got  up.  Are  they,  in 
tho  first  place,  to  be  public  or  i)rivatc  schools?  Public  schools  aro  those  c(Hi- 
stitutod  for  public  purjwscs,  and  j)rivato  schools  those  constituted  for  the 
emolument  of  those  who  found  them.  It  is  most  important  that  tho  great 
middlo  schools  should  be  public  schools,  first  because  you  would  have  a 
guarantee  to  the  middle-classes  that  they  Kli«Mild  be  managed  for  public  purposes, 
and  that  the  property  should  ho  vested  in  tho>-.c  in  whom  from  their  station  and 
character  they  have  confidence,  and  next  that  the  boys  would  have  the  advantage 
of  a  public  school  education,  which  for  tho  formation  of  character,  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  Well,  if  there  aro  to  be  jmblic  schools,  wo  must  have  a 
board  of  trustees  in  whom  the  property  is  vested,  and  considerable  funds  at  the 
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ouUot  for  bringing  tlio  schools  through  that  time  of  trial  which  is  always 
oncoontered  in  the  setting-up.  Even  if  new  buildings  are  not  to  bo  erected, 
some  one  must  bo  guarantee  for  the  rent  of  the  building,  nnd  also  for  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  school  till  it  bo  fairly  established.  The  old 
endowments  have  been  pointed  to  as  the  most  available  and  most  projxjr  source 
for  meeting  those  difficulties^  and  I  fully  concur  in  that :  and  the  royal  com- 
mission which  is  about  to  bo  issued  gives  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  whether 
any  of  these  endowments  are  availablOf  or  what  institutions  may  be,  with  some 
remodelling,  loft  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  original  founder.  In  issuing 
the  commission  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  scope  of  tho  inquiry 
should  not  bo  in  any  way  restricted,  but  that  they  should  have  the  fullest  powers 
of  reporting  on  the  whole  subject ;  and  I  trust  when  they  present  their  report  to 
Parliament — as  it  will,  doubtless,  bo  made  the  basis  of  legislative  action — ^that 
they  will  give  to  tho  commissioners  the  fullest  power  of  dealing  with  those 
old  charities,  power  not  only  of  remodelling  but  of  abolishing  the  trust.  If  they 
attempt  to  remo<lol  only,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  they  will  meet  with  local 
difficulties  and  opposition  and  will  be  able  to  do  very  little  good.  They  must, 
in  my  opinion,  have  the  power  of  abolishing  trusts  and  placing  the  revenues 
to  an  endowment  fund  to  bo  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Is  this  too 
radical  a  reform,  too  great  an  interference  witli  the  original  intentions  of  the 
founders  as  expressed  in  tho  old  wills  and  chartei-s  ?  I  think  not.  If  wo  examine 
into  these  wo  shall  find  that  many  of  them  are  not  being  carried  out 
and  never  havo  been  carried  out  according  to  tho  founder's  intention  from 
the  time  of  their  institution.  There  aro  many  others  which  if  they  were  so 
carried  out  would  be  totally  incompatible  ■with  the  spirit  and  wants  of  the 
present  age.  These  endowments  wore,  in  generaL,  given  for  the  education  of 
the  pooi>-of  those  who  wore  most  in  want  of  that  assistance ;  but  at  present 
it  is  not  the  poorest  classes  who  are  in  want  of  assistance.  Our  olomentary 
schools  have  been  so  much  improved  that  they  are  really  in  the  main  better 
than  those  for  the  poorer  portion  of  the  middle-classes.  And  therefore,  to  carry 
out  the  real  intentions  of  tho  foimdors  of  these  charities,  I  believe  wo  could  do 
no  better  than  suppress  them  in  their  present  form  nnd  put  them  into  a 
form  which  would  Im)  more  eflfective  for  the  education  of  the  middle-classes. 
Aa  to  the  character  of  tho  schools,  I  think  we  must  have  both  day  schools  and 
boarding  schools,  and  I  think  it  would  bo  of  the  greatest  use  if  they  com- 
bined 1x)th  in  ono  establishment.  That  is  the  caso  in  large  nimibers  of  our 
schools.  Even  in  Eton  there  are  some  few  pupils  who  attend  as  day  scholars. 
Then,  if  we  succeed  in  getting  up  those  schools,  how  are  they  to  be  made  effective  ? 
How  are  we  to  guarantee  their  continued  efficiency  ?  I  think  it  clearly  must  be 
done  by  inspection,  and  that  at  once  raises  tho  question,  of  what  kind  is  that 
inspection  to  be  ?  Is  it  to  be  in  the  shape  of  examinations  conducted  by  imivor- 
sities,  or  is  it  to  extend  to  the  actiul  local  inspection  of  tho  schools  ?  The  system 
of  inspection  hithci-to  has  been  to  select  samples  of  tho  l)oys  instead  of  examining 
them  in  bulk.  It  is  clear  there  is  a  great  tomjitation  to  use  local  examinations 
as  advertisements.  A  few  clover  boys,  like  samples  of  cattle  and  pigs  fattened 
for  the  occasion,  sent  to  win  prizes  at  a  local  show,  act  as  a  good  advertisement 
for  their  schools,  and  there  is  therefore  a  temptation  to  confine  the  attention  to 
these  clever  boys.  But  if  you  propose  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  schools,  the 
question  then  arises  whether  you  can  give  tho  university  authority  to  inspect 
them.  I  conceive  that  however  capable  university  examiners  might  bo  in 
point  of  literary  ability,  they  are  totally  wanting?  in  that  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  country  which  wo  should  havo  if  the  inspection  of  the  schools  wore 
carried  on  by  Government  inspectors.  My  ideas  are  that  we  should  best  carry 
out  a  system  of  middle-class  education  by  tho  establishment  of  a  board  composed 
of  men  of  high  character  and  station,  who  would  bo  a  guarantee  for  the  quality  of 
the  education  and  the  general  tone  of  each  school,  and  who  should  fix  the  proper 
school  payment  for  the  boys  admitted ;  that  you  should  have  the  masters  well 
paid,  and  that  you  should  give  them  by  a  capitation  fee  an  interest  in  extending 
the  authority  and  charactor  of  the  scliools ;  that  you  should  have  assistance  from 
the  charity  funds,  which  are  found  to  he  in  what  Canon  Robinson  calls  "  suspended 
animation,"  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  through  the  time  of  trial ;  and  that  ulti- 
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Biately  when  tho  schools  have  becomo  self-supporting  and  when  aoaistaiica  is  no 
longer  wonted,  the  funds  should  be  turned  into  scholoiships  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  scholars,  to  enablo  them  to  continue  their  education  longer  than  otherwist 
they  would  be  nble  to  do ;  and  that  by  Government  inspection  you  should  satia^ 
yoursolves  of  tho  continued  elliciency  of  these  schools,  and  thereby  maintain  their 
rospoDBibility  to  Parliament,  or  in  other  words  their  responsibility  to  tho  nation. 

Sir  Stafford  Xobthootb,  M.P.  :  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  unanimity 
as  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  but  a  good  deal  of  division  of  opinion  as  to 
what  it  is  that  ought  to  bo  done.  With  regard  to  several  of  tho  questions  that 
havo  boon  started  to-day,  I  should  bo  sorry  to  express  at  once  a  positive  opinioB. 
The  questions  have  divided  themselves  into  two  classes.  First  of  all,  how  can 
you  make  tbo  best  use  of  tho  ondowmcntri  which  we  have  at  present  for  tho 
promotion  of  education,  which  endowments  are  certainly  not  at  present  turned  to 
the  best  account  for  tho  countr>'  at  large,  and  especially  not  for  tho  benefit  of  tho 
middle  classes  ;  and,  secondly,  what  measures  besides  the  proper  application  of 
those  ondo\N'mcnts  ^ould  it  bo  desirable  to  adopt  ?  Among  the  most  importnit 
that  havo  been  suggested,  arc  Guvorumcnt  inspection,  a  Govomment  system  of 
registration  of  teachers,  and  the  ostablishmcut,  or  at  least  the  improvement,  oC 
training  colleges.  But  I  look  with  considerable  jealousy  on  anything  which  hai 
a  tend(;ncy  to  centralise  the  education  of  tho  countrj' — especially  tho  education  6t 
tho  middle  classes — in  tho  hands  of  the  Government.  Though  I  admit  there  if 
great  forco  in  much  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  tho  importanco  of  inspecticB, 
yet  when  you  consider  what  great  dilferences  there  are  in  tho  conditioQ 
of    tho    middle- classes,    how    dififorent    their    requirements    are    in    different 

rrtions  of  tho  kingdom,  you  ought  to  mnko  the  system  as  free  as  poesiUoi 
am  afraid  if  you  were  to  establish  a  rigorous  system  of  school  inspoctioB, 
especially  if  yr.u  went  the  length  of  prohibiting  anyone  opening  a  school 
who  did*  ni»t  hold  a  certilicato  of  competency  to  teach,  you  would  run  tho 
risk  of  nan-owing  tho  circle  of  education  and  of  stereotyy>ing  ideas  which 
might  bo  prevalent  at  a  particular  time,  but  which  it  is  desirable  to  enlaigo, 
and  which  would  only  bo  enlarged  by  tho  energies  of  individuals  acting  under  the 
stimulus  of  competition  with  one  luiotlier.  With  regard  to  endowments,  there  aro 
schools  where  the  endowment  is  utterly  thrown  away,  and  it  is  to  these  that  wo 
must  mainly  direct  our  attention.  I  do  nut  say,  as  Mr.  Thompson  said,  that  yoa 
should  abolish  the  trusts  in  huch  cases,  for  that  I  think  might  bo  too  strong,  and 
I  would  say  **  carry  out  tho  general  rather  than  tho  particular  intentions  of  thO 
founders,  and  try  to  mako  thoui  as  useful  as  possible."  I  siiould  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  that  iH)int  in  ]klr.  Kitch's  pai)cr  which  was  the  only  one  on  which  I  dis- 
agreed with  him,  namely  on  tho  value  to  bo  attached  to  the  study  of  Latin  in 
cases  in  which  Latin  cannot  bo  carried  on  cither  to  tho  upi)cr  schools  or  to  tho 
universities.  I  must  record  my  dissent  from  his  view,  and  my  firm  impression 
that,  if  the  methods  of  teaching  aro  gocKl,  and  if  too  much  is  not  attempted,  even 
80  much  Latin  as  we  could  tt.'nrli  a  boy  IjoIow  fourteen  or  iifteen  would  bo  of  tho 
Tory  highest  value  to  him  with  regard  to  his  general  education,  and  the  formation 
of  his  general  character.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  will  bo  directly  useful  to 
him  in  tho  transactions  of  life.  Wo  aro  i>erfectly  sure  that  the  middle  dassei 
will  cultivate  all  those  stuilies  necessary  to  enablo  them  to  succeed  in  the  businoM 
of  life.  What  you  require  to  give  them  is  that  which  they  do  not  see  to  be  immo- 
diately  useful,  but  that  which  makes  tho  man.  And  wo  should  endeavour  to 
harmonise  the  education  of  the  whole  country.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  mako 
tho  education  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  the  same,  but  you  may  condnet 
it  on  the  samo  principles,  and  endeavour  while  giving  tho  instruction  that  is 
necessary,  to  give  also  that  educational  character  which  forms  the  mind  and 
habits,  and  elevates  tho  t^istes.  You  teach  in  the  lowest  schools  things  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  immediately  of  use  to  the  i^oughman  or  tho  carpenter ;  so  in  tho 
middle-class  schools  you  ought  to  teach  thoso  tilings  which  give  a  higher  tone 
and  elevation  of  character;  and  1  am  quite  suro  that,  if  projjerly  handled,  Latin 
will  be  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  middle-classes,  as  an 
instrument  of  education. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Trevob  :  I  don't  admit  that  foundations  were  intended  for  tho 
particular  benefit  of  this  or  that  class,  but  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  OTwy 
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person  whatsoever,  the  moons,  if  they  had  the  spirit  and  gonius  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them,  of  obtaining  the  highest  education  which  the  schools  of  the  day  conld 
give.  I  don't  admit  the  principlo  that  they  were  foundod  merely  to  give  boys 
that  degree  of  education  which  should  be  useful  to  them  in  their  respective  classes 
of  society.  I  say  they  wore  founded  in  order  to  give  the  highest  possible  scholar- 
ship that  was  then  known  or  contemplated  by  tho  founders  of  the  school,  and 
that  tho  meaning  of  tho  foundation  was  this,  that  it  should  give  to  the  very 
poorest  man  in  tho  kingdom  the  moans  of  placing  his  boy,  at  little  or  no  cost,  at 
such  foundations  as  by  tlie  education  there  imparted  he  might  rise  to  be  the 
highest  oificor  of  Church  or  State,  whether  Archbishop  or  Lord  Chancellor. 
And  we  have  had  both  Archbishops  and  Lord  Chancellors  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society.  Now  take  tho  pro}x>3od  arrangements,  and  I  ask  you  where  will  the 
poor  man's  son  bo  left  then  ?  He  will  bo  placed  in  one  of  those  modified  grammar 
schools,  and  will  get,  not  an  education  which  will  enable  him  to  go  to  Eton  and 
Winchester,  but  an  education  that  will  bar  against  him  tho  doors  of  Eton  and  the  • 
higher-class  schools.  He  will  not  get  an  education  that  will  enable  him  to  go  to 
the  xmiversity,  but  an  education  that  will  keep  him  for  ever  in  the  lower  middle 
class,  for  whom  we  are  now  providing  with  so  much  liberality.  You  will  take 
away  from  him  those  foundations  which  wore  designed  for  his  benefit,  and  those 
advantages  which  mi^ht  enable  him  to  attain  to  excellence  in  scholarship.  I  do 
not  agree  with  ^Ir.  Thompson  in  his  opinions  as  to  the  public  trusts.  I  hold 
thoroughly  to  tho  views  which  wore  enimciated  to  a  certain  extent  by  my  brother 
Canon  Robinson,  that  you  should  add  to  the  old  foundations  everything  which  the 
present  state  of  society  may  render  useful  and  advantageous,  but  I  cannot  consent 
ttiat  you  should  take  away  from  them  that  one  thing  which  was  tho  salt,  the  life, 
and  the  glory  of  these  old  schools ;  that  ladder  on  which  so  many  promising  boys 
have  risen  step  }»y  step  from  the  lowest  to  tho  very  highest  rank  in  the  country. 

Sir  John  Pakingtox,  M.P.  :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  x>oint  that  is 
really  before  U3,  namely,  what  will  hereafter  be  the  best  mmlo  of  supplying  that 
want  which  is  generally  acknowledged  in  regard  to  the  middle  classes.  If  I  were 
to  make  any  criticism  on  the  papers  or  on  the  discussion,  it  would  be  that  I  think 
they  have  turned  rather  much  on  the  question  how,  hereafter,  wo  are  to  deal 
with  the  grammar  schools.  No  doubt  tho  grammar  schools  form  a  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  this  question.  I  am  diHX}osed  to  think  in  regard  to  the  grammar 
schools  as  they  exist,  and  as  we  hope  they  may  exist  after  tho  rci^rt  of  tho 
royal  commission,  they  will  bo  principally  resorted  to,  as  I  think  they  now  are 
whon  they  are  in  a  good  state,  by  that  class  of  society  who  are  in  fact  above  what 
we  contemplate  when  wo  talk  of  tho  educational  requirements  of  the  middle 
classes.  ^VJlon  we  speak  of  the  educational  wants  of  the  middle  classes  we  do  not 
really  contemplate  those  who  may  be  strictly,  and  in  a  social  sense,  embraced 
within  what  is  called  the  middle  classes.  In  speaking  of  the  educational  require- 
ments of  the  middle  classes,  we  mainly  refer  to  tho  shopkeeper  and  farmer.  It 
is  the  Hhopkee])er  and  the  farmer  who  constitute  what  Canon  Kobinsou  called  in 
his  paper  the  intermediate  class,  as  being  the  class  with  ix)S]>ect  to  whom  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  has  failed.  They  want  better  schools  than  they  have.  Now 
no  class  need  want  better  schools  than  our  grammar  schools  when  they  are  well 
ooodactod ;  but  tho  class  of  respectable  shopkeepers  and  farmers  do  stand  greatly 
in  need  of  better  schools  than  those  to  which  they  now  send  their  children.  Per* 
haps  a  reform  in  the  grammar  schools  might,  to  some  extent,  supply  tho  defici- 
Ottcy — but  I  think  we  must  look  elsewhere.  There  is  one  branch  of  the  question 
wiiich  I  do  not  think  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  discussions  of  this  morning, 
namely,  how  far  the  improved  condition  of  tho  national  schools  may  bo  made 
useful  to  the  middle  classes  to  which  I  refer.  I  boUeve  that  if  we  could  see  the 
national  schools  of  England  placed  on  that  footing  on  which  they  ought  to  be, 
and  which  many  of  them  have  now  attained,  and  to  which  we  must  hope  all  of 
them  will  hereafter  attain,  I  think  you  would  have  solved,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
di£Scnlty  as  to  the  middle  classes.  I  cannot  help  adverting  to  what  was  stated  by 
Oanon  Hey,  with  regard  to  tho  reluctance  ot  different  classes  in  England  to 
associate  in  the  same  schooL  That  no  doubt  is  a  serious  evil,  and  I  think  the 
•amest  efiPorts  of  all  friends  of  education  ought  to  be  directed  to  eradicate  and 
|mt  an  end  to  such  a  feeling  wherever  it  exists.    How  different  is  the  state  of 
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things  in  this  respect  in  Scotland.  In  this  respect,  as  I  am  sony  to  say  in  many 
others,  we  may  learn  a  osefnl  lesson  from  onr  Scottish  neighbours.  There  the 
son  of  the  gentleman  freely  associates  with  tho  son  of  the  peasant  in  the  eaine 
school.  There  is  no  false  feeling  of  pride.  There  is  nothing  to  preyent  their 
assembling,  and  practically  they  do  assemble  in  tho  same  school  to  derive  benefit 
from  that  teaching  which  in  common  and  useful  to  them  all.  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  think  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adopting  a  similar  plan  for 
those  portions  of  the  middle  classes  to  which  I  refer ;  so  far  as  elementary  instroo- 
tion  is  concerned,  I  believe  that  the  tradesmen  and  farmers  of  England,  and  when 
I  say  this  I  mean  the  higher  class  cf  tradesmen  and  farmers,  cannot  do  better  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods  than  send  their  children  to  the  well-regulated  na- 
tional schools.  Indeed  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  some  few  cases  within 
my  personal  knowledge  this  is  being  carried  into  effect  with  tho  very  beat  results. 
Then  with  regard  to  tho  difficulties  of  this  kind  which  may  exist  in  the  large 
towns,  it  was  I  think  thrown  out  in  one  of  the  able  papers  wo  have  heard 
read,  that  these  difficulties  might  be  solved  by  the  establishment  of  well-regulated 
day  schools.  This  system  is  already  begun.  Not  long  ago  I  passed  a  most 
grratifying  day  presiding  at  the  annual  soinSo  of  tho  middle-class  school^  which 
had  been  founded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Charter  House  of  London,  in  con- 
nection with  tho  well-known  and  admirable  schools  conducted  by  Mr.  Rogers. 
I  found  there  in  the  heart  of  London  a  school  in  which,  on  the  most  moderate 
terms — I  think  about  £1  per  quarter — the  sons  of  the  smoU  tradesmen  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  receiving  an  education  with  which  half  the  gentlemen  of 
England  would  feel  perfectly  satisfied.  Hero  I  am  only  giving  an  instance  of 
what  may  be  done  in  largo  towns  where  there  is  a  will  to  do  it,  and  where  it  is 
set  about  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But,  assuming  that  I  am  right  in  the  hope 
that  the  difficulty  may  lie  solved  in  this  way,  that  at  least  in  rural  neighbour- 
hoods, and  probably  in  small  towns,  tho  elementary  teaching  of  the  middle  dasses 
may  be  satisfactorily  conducted  by  joining  in  tho  same  school  with  the  working 
classes,  there  remains  the  Tory  groat  difficulty  of  how  this  intermediate  class  is 
to  bo  provided  for,  when  tho  elementary  teaching  should  cease.  Hero  is  the 
great  practical  difficulty.  No  doubt  an  admirable  effort  has  been  mado  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  referred  to  by  Canon  Robinson,  and  we  may  hope  that  such  ex- 
amples will  not  bo  lost  sight  of.  It  is  mainly  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and 
with  reference  to  this  particular  class,  that  wo  may  hope  from  the  royal 
commission  to  receive  suggestions  which  may  prove  to  be  of  practical 
value.  Before  sitting  down  I  cannot  help  expressing  the  hope  that  when  the 
timo  arrives  for  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  being  submitted  to  the  public 
it  will  not  remain  unattended  to  by  the  government  of  the  day..  I  am  not 
Borry  that  I  speak  in  presence  of  my  right  honourable  friend  tho  new  "Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  I  will  not  speak  in  any  language  of 
reproach  towards  the  Government  or  tho  Education  Department  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  no  action  has  been  taken  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
with  regard  to  tho  most  important  and  valuable  report  on  the  publio  Bchoo1s» 
which  was  the  subject  of  discussion  yesterday.  I  freely  admit  that  it  was 
natural  for  Government  to  require  time  for  the  consideration  of  a  report  of  so 
much  importance  as  it  is.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  reasonable  to  expect  more  from  Government  than  we  actually  did 
receive,  namoly,  an  intimation  that  in  a  future  session  there  should  bo  legis- 
lation on  that  portion  of  tho  report  which  required  to  be,  and  could  be,  fairly 
dealt  with  by  Parliament.  But  I  cannot  help  reminding  my  honourable  friend 
near  me,  that  that  valuable  previous  report  of  the  other  royal  commission 
which  inquired  into  the  state  of  education  for  tho  lower  classes  of  England,  a 
report  which,  like  that  on  tho  public  schools,  did  great  honour  to  the  com- 
missionors  who  conducted  tho  inquiry,  a  report  which  is  full,  in  my  opinion,  of 
tho  most  important  recommendations,*  has  up  to  this  moment,  in  no  inconsidersJble 
portion  of  its  recommendations,  been  neglected  and  disregarded.  One  portion 
of  thoso  recommendations  referred  to  that  subject  which  has  been  a  great  deal 
touched  upon  to-day,  namoly,  the  small  educational  endowments,  but  nothing 
whatever  has  been  done  by  Government  on  the  subject  j  and  I  cannot  help  thinld 
ing  that  now,  when  we  shall  havo  the  report  of  another  commission,  relating  to 
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the  larger  and  more  important  endowments  of  the  grammar  schools,  if  Govern- 
ment were  anxiously  devoting  their  attention  to  the  subject,  we  might  obtain 
a  combined  and  harmonised  system  which  would  embrace  all  the  classes  of 
society. 

Dr.  Hodgson  :  Tlioro  was  so  much  that  is  excellent  in  the  paper  of  Canon 
Bobinson  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance  I  differ  from  him  on  one  point  of  im- 
portance. The  point  to  which  I  refer  is  the  description  drawn  by  Canon 
Robinson  and  Mr.  Fitch  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  private  schools  through- 
out the  country.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  may  be  many  esta- 
blishments of  far  tfreatcr  pretension  than  performance,  that  rely  more  on 
delusive  pi*omi8es  in  the  prospectus  than  on  the  accomplishment  of  actual, 
real,  faithful  work ;  but  I  think  it  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  there  should  bo 
BO  little  exccptiou  made  in  favour  of  the  great  number  of  excellent  private 
schools  that  exlAt  to  my  knowledge  in  this  country.  In  fact,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  and  experience  go — and  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  exclusive  sources  of 
information  or  any  peculiar  power  of  judgment, — ^the  good  schools  are  the  rule, 
and  the  bad — and  certainly  the  very  bad — are  the  exceptions.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  mass  of  private  schools  are  conducted  by  mere  adventurers  who  have 
no  well-founded  ])retensious  to  conducting  schools,  and  no  mode  of  proving  that 
they  |K)SBCS.s  the  I'equiHite  qualifications.  It  is  not  a  miserable  employment  left 
to  the  outcasts  oi*  society  who  have  failed  in  other  employments.  The  fact  is 
that  the  koo]»;nir  (.»f  private  schools  is  a  verj'  lucrative  employment,  and  it  is 
very  likely  rlip.c  a  wi-ll  qualified  man  will  do  everj'thing  on  a  liberal  scale  to 
make  the  l/uys  cjmfortablo  and  happy,  and  wot  only  \my  his  way,  but  realise  a 
considerable  f'orciino  in  a  few  years.  There  is  one  gentleman  in  this  room  who 
has  a  largo  school  in  this  county,  and  who  I  understand  has  expended  not  less 
than  .■C20,t.J0<.»  in  the  improvement  of  his  school,  a  man  of  a  university  cdnc4i,tion, 
a  minister,  tliouirl:  not  of  the  Church,  and  thoroughly  well  qualified  for  the 
work.  And  tiiis  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  for  there  are  a  great  number  of  them. 
And  it  ehouM  n.;:  b3  forgotten  that  it  is  seventeen  years  since  the  teachers 
of  private  scliooN  established  the  College  of  Preceptors,  which  at  least  within  the 
last  few  years  has  attained  an  eminent  position.  The  College  of  Preceptors 
had  diihculties  t<>  contend  with,  inevitable  in  the  circumstances,  but  when  I 
mention  that  the  i-resident  of  it  has  been  for  some  years  Dr.  iCennedy,  and  that 
other  eminei.t  t.acliers  hold  oftice  in  it,  I  think  you  will  see  that  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  if  it  lias  i:ot  hitherto  been  all  that  can  bo  desired,  is  not  to  be  put 
aside  as  a  body  of  no  importance  whatever.  Mr.  Fitch  said  it  was  desirable  to 
have  some  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  precise  status  involved  in  membership 
of  the  Coile;5-e,  a  title  considerably  diffused  throughout  the  country,  judging 
from  the  frequency  wiih  which  it  appears  in  ailvertisements.  Now,  the  title  of 
member  of  the  College  means  no  more  than  respectability  of  character  and 
the  payment  of  a  guinea  a  year.  But  there  arc  three  degrees,  the  degree  of 
associate,  thu:  of  licenciate,  and  that  of  fellow;  and  to  these  dogrocs  no 
one  is  admitied  without  a  satisfactory  examination,  or  such  proof  of  his 
acquirements  as  shall  satisfy  the  council  of  tho  College  that  the  diploma 
is  well  deserved.  And  I  say  the  College  lias  rendered  important  aorvices  to 
the  educational  i«rofession  at  large,  and  is  doing  much  to  supply  the  very 
defect  pointed  oili  in  these  papers,  and  to  remedy  the  evils  so  earnestly  com- 
plained of.  Ti.-*  Colk'gc  lias  taken  another  step  alluded  to  to-day,  though 
with  true  libvraiity  they  do  not  confine  the  benefits  of  it  to  their  own  ranks. 
It  purposes  to  cbiablish  a  scholastic  registration,  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  that  all  poisons  possessing  a  certain  qualification  hereafter  to  be  deter- 
mined shall  bo  registered,  so  that  any  parent  shall  have  a  certain  moans  of 
knowing  whether  a  person  who  is  advertising  his  qualifications  possesses  the 
qualifications  he  pretends  to  have  or  not.  The  author  of  one  of  the  papers  read 
to-day  made  an  overstatement  which  it  is  important  to  correct.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  over  been  proposed  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  anyone  who  is  not 
qualified  in  a  certain  way  should  be  prevented  from  opening  a  school.  There  will 
be  fall  liberty  to  parents  to  send  their  children  to  any  school  they  choose,  but 
if  they  wish  to  know  whether  the  master  is  qualified,  there  will  be  some  avail- 
able evidence  of  his  qualifications.     The  only  amount  of  penal  restrictioa 
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proposed  goes  no  farther  than  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  medical  regisin^ 
tion,  namely,  that  a  man  unqualifiod  in  terms  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  bj 
legal  process  to  recover  his  foes ;  and  on  even  that  point  there  is  considenbla 
diJSerenco  of  opinion,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  have  made  up  va 
mind  in  favour  of  even  that  amount  of  restriction.    But  I  think  if  we  ooold 
place  before  tlie  public  a  register  of  duly  qualified  teachers  it  would  be  % 
Bufficieut  guide  to  anyone  willing  to  consult  it.     It  has  been  said  that  th* 
middle-class  parents  are  incapable  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher — thac  ilLoy  do  not  know  a  good  teacher  from  a  bad  one.      Now, 
however  true  this  may  be,  I  believe  it  simply  comes  to  this,  that  middla* 
class  parents,  like  parents  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  are  exceedingly 
ill-informed  on  the  subject  of  education  generally.      In  fact,  th^  are  only 
partakers  of   that  general  want  of  educational  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  what  constitutes  true  education,  which  is  one  of  the  great  misfbrtnnea  of 
the  country.     13ut  they  are,  perhaps,  loss  liable  to  it  than  the  members  of  the 
upper  'classes.      The  member  of  the   upper  class  sends  his  son  to  the  veij 
school  whore  he  himnclf  was  flowed ;  whereas  the  middle-class  parent  malui 
a  certain  amoimt  of  inquiry,  and  if  misled,  he  is  at  least  misled  afler  inquiry. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  private  schools  is,  that  they  are  untrammelled  by 
charters  or  traditions.    They  are  perfectly  free  to  make  changes,  when  ohangM 
recommend  themselves,  and  suit  their  condition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.     Thcrt 
is,  no  doubt,  a  tendency  to  too  great  charge  as  one  teacher  succeeds  another, 
but  in  this  proi^rcssive  world,  I  think  the  less  evil  is  being  open  to  change  thui 
being  shut  ngninst  all  change.     There  is  one  point  in  3Ir.  Fitch*s  paper,  to 
which  1  wish  to  call  attention.    Mr.  Fitch,  who  si)eaks  with  the  authority  of  a 
man  of  long  cxperienco  in  iMlucation,  having  been  the  priuci2)al  of  the  Training 
CoUego  of  Borough  lload  School,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  and  now 
holding  the  ])osition  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  has  recommended  that 
the  training  colleges  which  have  hitherto  proWded  well-qualified  masters  for  the 
national  scliools  should  be  rendered  available  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  children  of  the  middle  class.     I  think  of  all  the  suggestions  wo   have  had 
during  the  cour:3C  of  this  meeting,  there  is   none  that  is  more  pregnant  with 
good  etfectd  than  that.     Here  the  training  college  exists  with  its  staff  of  masten ; 
and  the  idea  cuiiio  across  me  when  Mr.  Fitch  was  speaking  that  we  have  here  a 
remedy  for  one  uf  the  mischiefs  of  tho  Revised  Code.     Tliose  colleges  are  no 
longer  rec^uired  under  the  Revised  Code,  and  we  do  not  now,  it  appears,  want 
highly  qualilied  training  masters  to  teach  tho  masters  of  the  schools.     Tho 
ingenious  authors  of  the  Revised  Code  were  wise  enough  not  to  aim  an  apparent 
blow  at  these  training  Bchools.     They  did  not  take  these  fortresses  by  Btorm, 
and  not  even  by  sap,  but  they  have  boloaguercd  them  and  resolved  to  starve  out 
the  occupants ;  and  tliey  are  now  in  ])ruco8s  of  gradual  but  not  pain  lees  ex- 
tinction by  famine.     Now,  I  say,  puch  a  scheme  as  that  proposed   by  Mr.  Fitch 
would  rescue  these  institutions  from  impending  ruin,  and  would  not  only  extend 
their  utility  beyond  the  purixjso  originally  contemplated,  but  would,  within  tho 
limits  of  that  puriKJSC,  increase  their  utility.     In  this  way  these  schools  would 
bring  about  them  teachers  of  a  higher  stamp,  and  tho  children  of  the  lower 
schools  would  reap  tho  benefit  in  tho  higher  standard  of  teachers  that  would  be 
given  to  tliese  schools.     Throughout  all  these  discussions  I  have  been  grieved 
to  notice  that  tliere  has  been  no  allusion  to  tho  establishment  of  schools  for  girls 
of  tho  middle  classes.     It  is  all  very  well  to  establish  schools  for  boys,  but  if  yoD 
leave  the  girls,  out  it  will  be  a  one-sidcd  affair  of  which  the  good  effects  must 
be  gretitly  crii)pled.     I  hope  this  will  not  be  forgotten  when  the  commissoion  is 
appointed.     1  lor^k  forward  to  tho  commission  with  hope,  but  I  confess  not 


»  production  of  a  volume  weighing 
I  do  not  know  how  much,  and  I  wasted  thereon  eight  precious  months  of  my 
timo ;  and  I  believe  instead  of  being  the  moans  of  doing  good  to  the  education 
of  tho  lower  classes,  it  has  boon  the  means  of  throwing  it  back.  I  trust  a 
similar  fate  will  not  attend  the  report  of  the  commission  now  to  be  appointed. 
Mr.  Bruce,  M.F. :  My  right  honourable  friend  Sir  John  Pakington  ii  one  of  the 
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most  ardent  and  perseyering  friends  of  education  that  the  country  poeaesseB,  and 
he  has  acquitted  Government  of  any  charfi^  of  undue  delay  from  not  having  legis- 
lated  on  the  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission.  The  Beport  was  laid  on  the 
table  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  the  termination  of  the  session.  I  am  not  in 
the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  Beport  is  in  their  minds  with  a 
Yiew  to  future  legislation.  My  right  honourable  friend  complained  that  the  vain- 
Able  Beport  of  tiie  Boyal  Commission  of  1861  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 
Now  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  a  great  many  clergymen  and  managers  of  schoolB, 
and  I  ask  them  whether  sufficient  legislation  was  or  was  not  taken  with  reference 
to  that  Beport  ?  I  know  that  the  iJlusion  of  my  right  honourable  friend  was 
eepecially  to  the  extension  of  education  to  classes  who  do  not  now  ei^oy  it,  and 
perhaps  the  application  of  endowments  to  this  purpose.  I  admit  that  in  that  direo* 
ticm  little  has  been  done,  and  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken  with  so  much  force  and  eloquence,  found  fault  both  with  the 
admirable  papers  and  speeches  wo  have  heard,  for  having,  as  he  said,  unduly 
undervalued  the  state  of  middle  class  education  in  this  country.  We  were  all 
proud  of  the  public  schools  of  England ;  there  was  not  an  Englishman  who 
was  not  proud  when  the  name  of  Eton  or  Bugby  was  mentioned,  but 
<*  lamentable  disclosures  "  occurred  because  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  light  of 
publicity  was  let  in.  In  the  same  way  "  lamentable  disclosures  "  were  made 
when  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  state  of  the  education  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  undoubtedly  much  good  should  have  been  produced  by  the  inquiry. 
The  middle-class  schools  of  England  would  not  have  been  what  they  are  now, 
had  there  not  been  so  much  tliat  is  excellent  in  their  mode  of  education.  Still, 
both  in  respect  to  endowed  and  private  schools,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  there  is 
much  that  needs  inquiry.  With  respect  to  the  endowed  schools,  I  say,  as  an 
impaid  charity  commissioner,  that  though  much  good  has  boon  done  by  increased 
power  being  given  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  still  their  hands  are  greatly 
tied  up,  and  all  experience  has  shown  that  their  powers  liaving  been  exorcised 
for  the  public  benefit,  might  be  extended  with  perfect  safety  and  great  advan- 
tage. With  respect  to  the  application  of  these  endowments,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  forestall  the  recommendations  of  the  commission ;  all  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  all  who  have  heard  this  discussion  must  be  convinced, 
that  if  all  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  the  country  were  to  bo  raised  to  the 
ideal  standard  of  excellence  which  the  Bo  v.  Canon  Trevor  wished — ^if  every  one 
of  these  schools  were  caimble  of  giving  a  first-rate  classical  education,  there 
would  certainly  bo  a  plethora  of  such  schools  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  vast  numbers  who  from  want  of  means  are  unable  to  keep  their  children  a 
long  time  at  the  school,  and  who  have  no  very  ambitious  views  regarding  them. 
For  them  it  might  be  advisable  if  somewhat  superior  schools  were  found  than 
at  present  exist ;  and  I  think  it  would  meet  the  views  of  all  who  have  addressed 
the  meeting  if  there  should  also  be  within  reach  of  all  persons  of  the  middle 
classes  schools  at  which  their  sons  might  obtain  an  education  such  as  should 
enable  them  to  cope  with  the  highest  in  the  land  for  the  greatest  distinctions 
in  the  land,  competing  with  those  who  entered  in  a  better  state  of  j)roparation. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  to  provide  education  for  all,  so  as  to  enable  the  country 
to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  all ;  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  getting  rid 
of  those  localising  influences  well  fitted  for  an  age  when  locomotion  was  so 
■low,  but  not  well  fitted  for  the  present  age.  When  we  hear  people  speak  of 
lueful  subjects  of  education,  one  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  that  means 
onl^  such  subjects  as  go  to  fit  a  man  to  make  money,  or  to  get  himself  into  a 
poeition  of  material  comfort  and  prosperity,  or  that  which  will  fit  him  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  country  with  large  and  liberal  views.  You  cannot, 
in  fiact,  dissociate  these  two  objects,  and  if  the  middle  classes  are  to  be  as  they 
always  have  been,  the  fertile  source  of  good  and  usefUl  citizens  to  this  country, 
depend  upon  it  while  you  provide  adequate  education  for  the  g^rcat  mass  of 
them,  you  must  open  to  all  of  them  the  best  education  that  is  attainable,  and 
the  means  of  putting  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  on  whom  fortune 
has  showered  more  liberal  gifts  at  the  first  start  of  life.  I  believe  this  discussion 
has  been  of  great  use  in  bringing  out  that  diversity  of  (pinion  which  exista 
among  educated  men  on  the  labjecty  and  ona  thing  yoa  may  be  sure  of  that  as 
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Government  faithfully  reflects  the  opinion  of  intelligent  men  thronghoot  the 
ceuntry,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  Government  will  interfere  more  largely  than 
it  does  now  with  the  education  qf  the  middle  claseee,  unless  it  is  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  middle  classes  that  the  Government  should  do  so. 

Lord  Brougham  :  The  time  for  adjournment  has  come,  and  I  would  repeat 
my  constantly  avowed  opinion,  that  whatever  steps  are  taken  with  respect  to 
the  middle-class  schools,  no  compulsion  whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  should  be 
applied,  and  it  is  on  that  ground  that  I  would  not  impose  oven  the  slig^ 
restraint  of  refusing  to  allow  those  teachers  who  have  not  the  qualification  to 
recover  by  action.  I  have  alwayR  been  decidedly  against  that,  for  I  considered 
it  an  indirect  mode  of  compelling  certain  schools  to  be  taught  by  certain 
teachers,  and  consequently,  against  tho  very  principle  of  freedom.  Bat  let  the 
teachers  qualify,  and  let  certiiicates  of  qualification  be  given  by  the  inspecton^ 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  school  in  a  hundred  whcro  the  teachers  would  not 
strive  to  take  out  that  certificate. 


ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION.* 

What  is  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Rural  Districts  and 
Small  Town  Fopulationsy  and  how  can  the  peculiar  Diffir 
culties  attendinf/  it  be  Removed  ? 

The  papers  on  tlio  subject  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Trevor  and  the  Eev. 
Canon  Randolph,  will  be  found  at  pp.  412,  420. 

DISCUSSION. 

Sir  John  Pakixgton,  jI.P.  :  I  have  repeatedly  stated  my  couviction  that  Ibc 
education  of  the  whole  people  of  England  never  could  or  would  be  properly  carried 
out  under  the  present  system  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  ami  that  the  time 
must  come  when  that  Bystom  would  be  found  unequal  to  deal  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  whole  country  ;  that  it  was  too  much  centralised,  and  that  it  must 
become  much  too  costly  ;  and  I  confess  I  look  on  the  Revised  Code  as  the  first 
step,  and  on  the  Endowment  Minute  as  the  second  step  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  that  prediction.  But  I  hhouhl  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  this 
suhject  on  the  present  occasion,  having  so  often  expressed  my  opinions  upon  it, 
had  it  not  been  for  some  portions  of  the  paper  read  by  the  Kev.  Canon  IVevcr. 
I  feel  imperatively  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  declare  my  decided 
and  entire  dissent  from  a  considerable  portion  of  that  paper.  It  raised  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  imporlaut  questions  connected  with  this  great  suhject,  and 
that  question  is  whether  in  crideuvouring  to  extend  education  to  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  Church  of  England  is  to  act  in  an  e.\'clusive  and 
intolerant  spirit,  or  a  spirit  of  comprehensiveness  and  charity.  Canon  'JVevor 
said  it  was  a  very  common  cnifc  where  a  parish  bad  an  area  of  population  which 
was  only  enough  for  the  support  of  one  school,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ences of  religious  opinion,  it  was  divided  into  two  or  even  three  schools.  This 
statement  by  Canon  Trevor  is  fatal  to  his  own  objection  to  the  "  consdenoe 
clause."  We  know  the  difficulty  of  establishing  good  schools  in  a  parish  of 
limited  area  and  ]X)pulation.  We  know  equally  well  that  if  the  population 
within  that  area  is  only  enough  for  the  support  of  one  good  school,  it  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  school,  that  the  popola^on 
should  be  combined  in  one,  and  that  they  should  not  be  frittered  away  npon  two 
or  thi-ee,  the  result  of  which  must  inevitably  be  to  have  two  or  more  bad  sdiods 
instead  of  one  good  one.  I  venture  to  submit  that  the  action  of  the  oon- 
Ecience  clause  at  once  afifords  a  sound,  wholesome,  and  most  desirable  escspe 
from  the   very   difficulties   which   Canon   Trevor    has   thus  indicated.     No 

*  See  TramactUms^  1868,  p.  866. 
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doubt  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  compliance  with  the 
religious  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  it  is  desirable  that  in 
the   national   schools  of  England   the   national   religion   should    be  taught. 
Wherever  the  members  of  different  religious  persuasions  are  sufficient,  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  have  their  own  schools.    But  the  question  is,  what 
are  you  to  do  where  there  are  small  minorities — no  imaginary  case.    It  is  a  case 
that  occurs  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  it  has  occurred  within  my  own 
observation.    I  say  when  you  come  to  a  parish  containing  a  great  numerical 
proportion  of  churchmen  and  a  small  minority  of  dissenters,  you  unavoidably 
come  to  the  question,  Is  the  Church  of  England  to  act  in  a  comprehensive  and 
tolerant  spirit,  or  in  a  spirit  which  I  think  is  the  reverse  of  tolerant  ?    I  say  that 
in  the  national  schools  it  is  my  opinion  you  ought  to  teach  the  doctrines  and 
catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no  others.    I  would  not  counsel  the 
teaching  of  the  different  religious  bodies  in  the  same  school,  but  I  say  if  you 
come  to  that  which  Canon  Trevor  advocates,  you  would  exclude  children  from 
the  benefits  of  good  education  because  their  parents  go  to  worship  God  in  the 
meeting-house  rather  than  in  the  church,  and  I  say  that  that  in  my  opinion  is  a 
course  inconsistent  with  Christian  charity,  and  inconsistent  no  less  with  the 
duty  than  it  is  with  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England.    There  are  one  or 
two  other  points  to  which  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  advert.    In  adverting  to 
the  Bill  which  I  introduced  into  Parliament  some  years  ago  on  this  suhject. 
Canon  Trevor  said  that  I  wished  to  assimilate  the  education  of  the  people  witb 
the  system  of  relieving  the  poor;  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  that  point 
alluded  to  the  action  of  the  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  country  ia 
terms,  as  I  think,  so  unjust  and  unsound  that  again  I  must  record  my  protest. 
Canon  Trevor  said  that  the  action  of  the  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the 
country  was  directed  solely  to  the  saving  of  public  money,  and  not  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  poor.    I  am  bound  to  say  tliat  that  is  not  my  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Poor  Law.    I  have  attended  to  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  practically 
for  many  years,  and  while  of  course  it  is  essential  that  in  the  administration  of 
money  collected  from  the  public  there  should  be  due  regard  to  economy,  I  have 
always  believed  that  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  introduced  into  the 
country  was  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act ;  and  I  believe  that,  take  England 
generally,  the  primary  object  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  has  been  the  kind  and 
benevolent  care  of  the  poor  rather  than  the  unduly  economical  saving  of  the  rates. 
But  all  that  I  have  ever  contended  for  is  that  you  will  never  get  a  sound  system  of 
education  till  you  make  it  less  centralised  than  it  now  is,  and  till  you  call  into 
action  local  aid.   With  reference  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of 
ihe  poor  in  very  small  parishes  by  combination,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a 
case  in  my  own  neighbourhood  where  this  principle  has  been  acted  upon  with 
the  greatest  advantage.    There  is  one  parish  belonging  to  one  proprietor,  and 
another  to  another,  and  there  are  two  other  adjacent  parishes  with  no  resident 
proprietor  at  all.    Each  one  of  these  four  parishes  was  too  small  to  make  it 
possible  to  have  a  good  school  in  each;  and  the  two  proprietors  agreed  to 
correct  the  evil,  and,  availing  themselves  of  a  small   endowment  which   was 
absolutely  worthless  as  it  stood,  they  built  a  good  school  and  combined  the  four 
parishes,  and  there  is  now  accordingly  at  work  in  these  four  parishes  a  school 
numljering  eighty  or  ninety  scholars,  and  giving  to  that  area  the  benefit  of  a  sound 
and  excellent  education,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  in  any  one 
of  the  four  parishes  separately.    I  believe  that  throughout  a  great  part  of  Eng- 
land the  svstem  of  uniting  parishes  may  be  most  beneficially  resorted  to.    In  such 
a  case  as  1  have  just  mentioned,  where  there  are  resident  proprietors  the  thing  is 
comparatively  easy.    It  only  requires  good  will  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  ; 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  parishes  where  there  are  no  resident  proprietors  to  carry 
out  the  work.   Here  we  want  the  action  of  some  central  administration  to  step  in, 
which  shall  not  say,  as  the  present  system  has  toolong  said,  *'•  We  will  help  the  rich, 
but  we  will  not  help  the  poor ;*'  or  as  Canon  Randolph  truly  pointed  out,  "We 
call  on  all  to  pay  their  taxes  on  education,  but  we  will  only  give  the  1>enefit  to  a 
portion  of  the  population."    I  will  only  add  the  expression  of  my  anxious  wish 
that  those  small  rectors  and  vicars  to  which  Canon  Trevor  referred,  would, 
thronghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  open  their  eyes  to  the  facts,  and 
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open  their  hearts  to  the  feelings  which  those  facts  may  well  teach,  and  then  we 
should  have  a  better  hope  of  education  being  supplied  to  eyery  hamlet  in  tito 
country. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Trevor  :  I  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  baroDet 
should  rise  and  protest  against  the  larger  part  of  my  paper.  It  was  almost  the 
sole  object  of  that  paper  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  views  whidi  had  been 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  baronet.  1  am  content,  therefore,  to  rest  on  the  paper 
and  on  the  impression  which  its  arguments  may  have  produced,  and  I  thmlc  I 
can  show  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  that  point  of  the  paper  to  which  ha 
alluded.  I  gave  all  force  to  the  argument  of  the  rrivy  Council  that  the  dividing 
of  an  area  only  fitted  for  one  flourishing  school,  into  two  or  three,  is  a  very  great 
evil ;  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  unite  these  into  one  school,  it  would  be 
^exceedingly  just  right  and  necessary  that  that  union  should  take  place.  Bat  then 
what  is  the  objection  ?  It  is  one  which  I  consider  outweighs  the  proposition. 
It  is  to  the  leaving  of  the  religious  teaching  out  of  the  schools  and  in  the  handa 
of  the  re8]>ective  denominations.  And  therefore,  I  say,  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  compact  to  compel  the  union  of  two  or  three  schools  into  one,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Privy  Council,  which  princii>le  is  repugnant  to  the 
reli;;iou8  convictions  of  every  one  of  the  denominations  so  proposed  to  be  yoked 
together.  Xow  I  see  no  sort  of  inconsistency  in  allowing  great  force  to  the  one 
argument  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  that  greater  force  must  be  allowed 
to  the  one  which  resists  it.  The  right  hon.  baronet  took  no  notice  of  the  state- 
ment in  my  ))ni>er,  that  the  conscience  clause  has  actually  provoked  a  rupture 
lietwecn  the  National  Society  and  the  greater  i)ortion  of  the  Church  schools. 
Now  it  may  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  widen  the  area  of  our  schools,  but  if  the 
effect  of  it  is  to  alienate  the  Church  schools  from  the  mixed  system  which  Par- 
liament has  adopted  in  order  to  conciliate — though  I  do  not  know  it  has  con- 
ciliated— the  schools  of  other  denominations,  then  I  venture  to  say,  it  is  not  wise 
in  the  I'rivy  Council  to  press  that  proposition,  nor  is  it  a  fair  and  just  principle 
to  try  by  secondary  measures  to  undermine  and  alter  the  form  of  the  compact 
between  the  State  and  the  religious  organisations.  I  have  never  advocated  the 
practice,  or  should*  a.s  a  churchman,  recommend  the  intolerant  and  exclusive 
view  which  tnc  right  hon.  baronet  has  so  justly  censured.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  desirable  to  educate  persons  of  different  religious  views  apart,  and  thereliy 
stereotyiH)  and  i>ori)etuate  our  unhappy  religious  divisions  to  the  end  of  time. 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  exact  opposite  is  the  desirable  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. All  my  life  long,  in  any  school  which  I  have  undertaken  to  guide  and 
manage,  it  has  always  been  one  of  my  most  earnest  endeavours  to  bring  into  the 
school  ])eople  r>f  ditfevent  religious  views,  in  order  to  reconcile  rather  than  by 
separate  education  to  keep  them  apart.  I  advocate,  in  fact,  free  trade  and 
thorough  liberality  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  what  I  object  to  is  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  continue  the  restriction  and 
protection  on  us.  Now  the  right  hon.  baronet  must  allow  me  to  say,  that  the 
projiosition  of  the  "  conscience  clause  "  by  the  Privy  Council,  is  exactly  the  way 
to  rouse  the  very  sjiirit  of  intolerance  which  he  desires  to  suppress.  When  the 
Committee  of  Council  come  forward  to  undertake  to  protect  and  guard  the  con- 
sciences of  dissenters — who  seem  very  ungrateful  for  their  care  and  do  not  want 
their  guardianship— when  the  Privy  Council  imi)oses  a  clause  which  challenges 
and  calls  up  whatever  there  is  in  us  of  denominational  or  sectional  feeling,  and 
which  binds  you  to  teach  the  dissenter  without  injury  to  his  conscience  when  it 
stereotypes  a  clause  for  encouraging  and  perpetuating  dissent  in  the  Church 
schools,  then  I  contend,  not  8i)eaking  as  a  churchman,  but  as  on  a  point  of  justice 
and  equity,  that  the  Privy  Council  are  violating  the  compact  established  between 
Ui?.  The  clergy  do  kindly  and  christianly — and  their  feelings  are  reciprocated — 
admit  the  children  of  dissenters  to  their  schools  and  take  very  good  care  not  to 
meddle  with  their  conscientious  principles,  but  when  you  come  with  a  stereo- 
typed clause  and  lay  down  principles  which  completely  tie  up  their  hands,  then 
you  change  the  whole  character  of  the  (question,  and  we  accordingly  feel  bound 
to  resist  the  imposition  of  such  a  clause. 

The  Kev.  David  Melville  :  The  pajwr  of  Canon  Randolph  is  so  forcible,  that 
it  would  probably  be  rash  to  enter  into  any  encounter  with  it.    But  in  that  paper 
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there  was  an  assertion,  made  qnite  inadvertently  on  his  part,  but  which  I  think 
would  hardly  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  might  leave  a  mistaken  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it.  He  stated  that  half  of  the  money  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  education  was  supplied  by  the  State  through  the  educational 
grant.  Now  that  cannot  be,  at  all  events  in  recent  times,  beoiuse  the  education 
grant  has  fenced  itself  around  with  such  provisions  that  such  a  result  would  be 
totally  impossible.  You  cannot  exceed  one  half  of  the  funds  subscribed  from  other 
sources,  but  I  think  it  probable  that  the  mistake  of  Canon  Randolph  arose  fh>m 
this,  that  he  has  taken  the  past,  and  to  give  him  j^reater  justification  for  his 
statements,  he  has  taken  only  the  assisted  schools  and  left  entirely  out  of  sight 
all  the  great  number  of  unassisted  schools,  which  draw  most  largely  on  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  the  community.  For  a  fair  estimate  of  what  is  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions,  against  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  grant  of  the 
Government,  you  ought  to  consider  all  that  is  raised  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country,  even  for  those  who  do  not  ask  the  Government  aid« 
as  compared  with  what  is  granted  for  those  schools  which  do  put  themselves 
under  the  Government  grant.  There  is  another  point  on  which  I  would  say  a 
word.  We  will  call  it  free  trade  in  education,  which  Canon  Randolph  advocated. 
There  arc  three  necessary  conditions  to  be  satisfied,  before  the  principle  of  free 
trade  can  properly  and  healthily  operate.  There  must  in  the  first  place  be  the 
appetite,  and  as  a  condition  of  a  healthy  state  of  appetite,  there  ought  to  be  that 
discriminating  i)ower  and  taste  which  shall  know  the  article  that  is  supplied  to 
it,  and  there  ought  to  be,  further,  the  means  of  supplying  the  article.  Now  with 
regard  to  education,  there  is  I  fear  not  any  of  these  conditions  fulfilled.  We 
have  none  of  the  three  essential  conditions  of  free  trade.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  leave  education  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  You  must  have  a  system  of  training  schools,  which  f^ee  trade  would 
npset,  and  an  order  of  teachers  receiving  the  Government  imprimatur  and  sanc- 
tion, and  consequently  a  system  of  protection.  I  am  not  opposed  to  free  trade, 
but  I  think  it  is  not  wise  or  well  to  talk  loosely,  and  to  transfer  to  one  thing 
that  which  applies  to  another,  and  to  apply  a  principle  under  conditions  which 
do  not  admit  of  its  operation.  It  is  necessary  to  see  whether  the  analogy  holds 
good  or  not,  and  see  what  are  the  circumstances  which  may  qualify  its  application. 
And  therefore  you  will  see  that  while  Mr.  Walter's  motion  might  seem  to  extend 
to  some  small  rural  schools  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  educational 
grant,  and  of  aiding  that  which  we  all  earnestly  desire,  namely,  the  extension  of 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  it  does  not  accomplish  that  which  is  really 
intended  by  it ;  your  supply  fails  where  it  is  most  wanted,  and  if  you  leave  the 
people  to  their  own  appetite  and  discrimination,  and  their  own  means  of  supply, 
you  are  not  accomplishing  the  object ;  for  what  you  offer  only  becomes  a  benefit, 
when  it  is  stamped  by  certain  conditions  to  guarantee  its  efficiency.  The  ques- 
tion is  fenced  around  with  difficulties,  but  1  feel  bound  to  say,  that  at  present, 
the  condition  of  the  country  docs  not  warrant  the  extension  of  ftee  trade  to  our 
educational  system,  though  we  know  it  to  be  so  wise  and  beneficial  with  regard 
to  our  commercial  relations. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Sandford  :  As  one  of  the  school  inspectors  of  the  district,  I 
am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
much  might  be  done  to  raise  the  income  of  the  schools  by  augmenting  the  school 
fees.  The  great  justification  of  the  new  code  was  that  the  parents  did  not  pay 
sufficiently.  They  did  not  pay  more  than  one-third.  Now,  it  is  most  important 
that  when  the  parents  of  the  class  above  the  poor  send  their  children  to  school, 
they  should  pay  really  what  the  education  of  the  child  costs.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  lower  middle  classes  are  educated  in  the  National 
and  British  schools,  and  I  think,  if  they  send  their  children  to  these  schools 
they  ought  to  pay  for  their  education.  Taking  43  schools,  I  found  that  in 
only  22  was  the  fee  regulated  in  any  degree  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
parent,  and  all  these  were  country  schools.  In  not  one  of  the  town  schools 
in  my  district  is  the  fee  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents ; 
yet  many  of  these  schools  are  receiving  the  children  of  operatives  who  earn 
from  £2  to  £3  a  week.  This  is  an  encroachment  on  the  funds  which  have 
been  subscribed  for  the  education  of  the  poor.    Out  of  22  schools  there  are 
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not  8  where  the  school  fee  is  8o  high  as  Gd.  per  week.  For  12  years  I  have 
been  inspecting  schools,  and  every  year  I  am  engaged  in  the  work,  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  plan  Sir  John  Pakington  suggests  will  have 
to  be  adopted  at  last — that  we  shall  have  to  adopt  an  educational  rate.  I 
was  convinced  of  that  before  the  Commission  came  ont,  and  I  think  that  some- 
thing like  a  county  rate  is  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  injosticc  of  the 
present  system.  With  regard  to  subscriptions,  in  Yorkshire  the  landed  gentiy 
generally  subscribe,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  everything  is  done  by  the 
clergyman.  There  arc  five  or  six  parishes  in  the  North  Riding  and  in  the  East, 
where  the  rating  plan  has  been  already  adopted,  where  the  people  rate  themselvea 
Id,  per  £1  to  support  a  school  in  the  village,  to  which  the  farmers*  children  are 
sent  as  well  as  the  poorer  classes.  I  would  make  one  observation  with  regard  to 
the  religious  question,  though  I  agree  that  it  is  far  better  to  let  those  children  off 
from  the  catechism  whose  parents  desire  it ;  I  must  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  clergy  in  that  matter.  I  know  one  school  where  about  300 
children  are  educated  of  whom  not  more  than  three  or  four  go  to  the  Church  Sun- 
day schools ;  and  I  could  mention  other  instances  to  show  that  the  managers  of 
the  Church  schools  generally  are  not  narrow  or  bigoted  in  the  way  they  conduct 
these  schools.  With  regard  to  the  catechism,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject  know  that  the  poor  do  not  care  much  about  the  particular  form,  whether 
it  is  the  Scri2)tiircs  with  or  without  the  catechism,  but  they  are  very  particular 
about  having  tbeir  children  at  their  own  Sunday-schools.  Generally  speakings 
there  is  no  objection  made  to  the  catechism,  so  long  as  the  children  are  allowed 
to  go  where  they  please  on  Sunday. 

The  Rev.  Nafu  Stepueksox  :  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  Department 
to  the  question  where  the  decrease  of  the  grant  took  place  ?  Under  the  old  code, 
as  we  all  recollect,  a  specified  sum  was  given  to  the  master  whatever  might  be 
the  number  of  his  scholars,  while  under  the  Revised  Code  the  sum  given  is  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children  he  passes.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  decrease 
must  take  place  in  the  small  schools,  and  that  where  most  aid  is  needed  least  is 
given.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  ought  to  do. 
The  present  system  is  that  where  aid  is  least  wanted  there  it  appears  in  abnn- 
danco,  and  that  \\-herc  it  is  roost  wanted  none  is  given.  I  recollect  in  the  county 
of  '\\'arwick  obtaining  a  return  of  all  the  schools  under  inspection  and  of  those 
not  under  inspection,  and  I  found  that  while  in  populations  of  500  and  upwards 
the  schools  under  inspection  were  exactly  one  half,  in  populations  under  that, 
they  were  only  one  in  twenty-six.  Sir  John  Pakington  si)eaks  of  the  experi- 
ment made  in  his  district  in  combining  small  parishes  together,  and  no  doubt  in 
certain  cases  that  may  be  done.  But  this  union  of  parishes  has  not  very  long 
taken  place ;  we  have  yot  to  loam  what  will  happen  on  changes  of  incumbents. 
If  we  were  sure  that  the  incumbents  would  always  agree,  the  thing  seems  feasible 
enough,  but  according  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  we  have  no  great 
encoura^'emcnt  to  go  on  in  this  way,  for  we  are  told  there  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  encourage  unions  of  this  sort  in  consequence  of  the  disagreements 
of  incumbents  as  to  who  is  to  be  the  religious  teacher.  And  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  given  in  the  present  year's  rejwrt,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
a  school  was  erected  and  comideted  in  1858,  at  a  cost  of  £1,738,  of  which  £689 
was  i)aid  from  the  jmblic  grant,  and  that  application  was  made,  in  1863,  for  a 
further  grant  in  consc<iuence  of  having  reduced  it  to  one-third  by  reason  of  the 
incumbent  of  the  adjoining  parish  having  built  another. 

Lord  Teignmoutu  :  fcfome  observations  which  fell  from  Mr.  Sandford  struck 
mc  as  l)cing  so  excellent,  that  I  will  just  allude  to  the  experience  of  the  Ragged 
School  Sociity  of  Bristol  for  full  confinnation  of  them.  There  is  no  town  in 
England  in  which  there  is  a  greater  body  of  dissenters.  We  determined  to  plant 
ragged  schools  in  all  the  worst  districts  of  the  town,  but,  instead  of  acting  on  the 
so-called  liberal  principles  of  the  Ragged  School  Society  of  London,  and  exclud- 
ing the  catecbism,  we  determined  to  make  it  exclusively  a  Church  school,  and  to 
t^?ach  the  catechism  but  not  compulsorily.  The  dissenting  preachers  were  only 
waiting  the  result  of  our  decision  to  denounce  the  schools  if  the  catechism  was 
made  compulsory;  when  they  found  it  was  not  to  be  so,  they  immediately  gave 
In  their  adhesion  to  the  schools.    And  what  has  been  the  practical  result  ?    The 
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catechism  has  scarcely  ever  been  refused.  There  were  two  who  refused  it,  but  I 
believe  that  for  the  last  seventeen  years  the  catechism  has  been  indiscriminately 
taught  to  churchmen  and  dissenters,  whereas,  had  we  positively  insisted  that  the 
catechism  should  be  taught,  all  the  dissenters  would  have  been  withdrawn. 

Sir  Staffoed  Northcote:  I  understand  that  the  object  to-day  is  to  con- 
sider what  can  be  done  to  extend  education  more  abundantly  to  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  does  not  at  present  abound,  and  to  those  classes  which  it 
does  not  influence  so  much  as  it  ought  to  do.  We  know  that  after  all  the  exer- 
tions that  have  been  made,  a  large  portion  of  the  humbler  classes  do  not  really 
derive  benefit  from  the  educational  grant.  What  has  been  the  history  of  all 
these  educational  movements  ?  It  is,  that  exertions  have  been  made  for  the 
benefit  of  one  class,  and  that  these  exertions  have  been  immediately  carried  to 
the  benefit  not  of  the  class  for  which  they  were  originally  designed,  but  to  the 
class  above.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  movement  originated  by  Mr.  Raikea 
and  others  in  the  last  century,  who,  taking  compassion  on  some  of  the  miserable 
children  running  about  the  streets  of  the  large  towns,  and  left  to  grow  up  without 
Any  knowledge  of  God  or  of  their  duties  to  mankind,  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
wants  of  these  children,  and  started  a  system  which  was  found  so  good  that  the 
class  immediately  above  the  poor  came  to  take  advantage  of  it,  being'themselyes 
insufficiently  provided  for,  so  that  what  was  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  lowest, 
soon  rose  to  the  level  of  the  classes  above.  And  so  in  process  of  time  when  the 
Government  found  themselves  administering  a  large  centralised  system  of  aid  to 
public  education,  it  was  found  necessary  for  them  to  lay  down  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  purse,  certain  rules  and  principles  which  were  necessarily  stringent 
and  not  very  elastic.  The  efffect  of  that  was,  that  in  the  richer  and  more  favoured 
districts  it  was  possible  to  avail  yourself  of  the  aid  which  the  State  offisred  under 
these  conditions,  and  while  in  the  places  where  education  less  needed  aid,  it  was 
easy  to  get  the  sum  which  the  State  offered,  because  it  was  easy  to  comply  with 
the  conditions,  the  lowest  classes  were  left  unprovided  for,  and  when  exertions 
were  made  by  persons  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  lowest  classes,  to  get 
more  liberal  terms,  and  get  their  children  more  properly  cared  for,  the  answer 
was,  and  it  was  a  difficult  answer  to  meet,  that  *^  We  are  administering  public 
funds  on  a  centralised  system  and  according  to  certain  principles  which  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  down,  and  to  make  strict  and  general  in  their  application,  and 
that  if  we  are  to  alter  the  principles  and  relax  the  conditions  with  a  view  to  the 
class  you  are  now  anxious  to  benefit,  the  class  above  will  get  their  aid  on  very 
loose  and  improper  conditions ;  the  public  purse  will  be  unduly  taxed,  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves  unable  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  made."  That  was  the 
difficulty  which  undoubtedly  beset  the  whole  system  in  the  first  instance.  Then 
there  were  the  cases  of  the  pupil  teachers ;  when  the  lowest  classes  came  for 
assistance,  they  said,  "  We  do  not  get  the  assistance  you  give  to  better  schools,  for 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  pupil  teachers,  which  are  part  of  the  conditions  on  which 
you  give  aid  to  the  upper  classes ; "  and  the  answer  was  **  this  is  a  part  of  the 
system  we  cannot  alter,  because  if  we  alter  it  for  you,  we  must  alter  it  for  the 
whole  country."  Now  what  has  happened  is  this :  That  system  has  to  a  very 
great  extent  been  altered  to  a  system  of  giving  aid  which  could  only  be  given 
to  properly  certified  and  inspected  schools.  That  system  has  now  been  almost 
swept  away,  or  at  all  events  materially  altered  by  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  payment  for  results;  and  the  question  is,  whether  we  cannot 
make  the  new  system  apply  to  the  condition  of  these  poorer  classes,  and  enable 
us  to  meet  the  wants  which  formerly  we  could  not  have  met.  There  have 
been  one  or  two  things  suggested.  In  the  first  place,  whether  we  ought  not 
to  give  those  payments  for  results  to  schools  of  all  classes,  whether  they  have 
certified  masters  or  not.  I  do  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
encouragement  of  properly  educated  masters  in  our  schools,  but  that  principle 
is  already  to  a  certain  extent  recognised  in  the  form  in  which  the  payments  for 
results  are  now  made,  payments  made  on  the  attendant  only,  without  reference 
to  the  examination,  payments  made  in  consideration  of  the  general  benefits 
which  the  children  derive  fh)m  attending  a  properly  constituted  school  under 
properly  educated  masters.  Then  there  is  the  payment  made  in  respect  of 
the  attainments  of  the  child ;  and  surely  we  may  say  that  that  at  all  events 
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is  a  payment  to  which  the  children  at  schools  not  oertifled  may  laj  claim.  If 
the  children  have  attained  to  the  necessary  results,  let  the  pavments  be  made  la 
respect  of  the  results  attained.  But  with  regard  to  these  schools  you  say  yon 
have  not  the  same  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  master  that  we  have  in  other 
cases.  Well  I  say,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  lay  claim  to  the  payments  for 
attendance,  but  you  may  give  them  the  payments  on  the  results  alone.  That 
is  the  solution  I  euggest  for  consideration,  but  I  am  far  iVom  saying  that  1 
think  it  entirely  meets  the  case.  There  was  a  suggestion  made,  I  think  by 
Canon  Randolph,  that  there  Rhould  be  a  higher  rate  of  payment  made  in  the 
schools  where  there  in  a  small  population.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me  thai 
that  wa<t  not  a  solution  which  was  likely  to  be  a  satisfactory  one,  because  the 
schools  where  there  is  a  small  population  are  commonly  the  schools  of  small 
parishes  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and  he  probably  a  resident  land- 
lord, and  where  probably  there  arc  abundant  funds.  Everybody  must  know 
numerous  cases  in  which  gentlemen,  living  on  their  property  and  having  com- 
mand of  the  whole  or  probably  three  quarters  of  the  parish,  are  able  to  maintain 
a  school  for  the  parish,  so  that  I  am  afhiid  it  would  be  helping  the  wrong  parties 
ifyouwercto  add  to  thepe  grants.  Another  question  that  has  been  raised  is 
deserving  of  very  serious  consideration,  namely,  the  doing  away  with,  or  miti- 
gating the  evils  of  the  central  nystcm  by  establishing  something  like  local  agency 
for  the  support  of  the  schools.  On  that  point  Sir  John  Pakington  has  spokoi 
not  only  to-day,  but  on  many  former  occasions ;  and  though  the  question  is  full 
of  difficulties,  and  though  the  objections  that  ma^  be  made  to  what  has  been 
proposed  now  and  on  former  occasions  are  certainly  very  serious  ones,  I  do 
think  they  arc  of  a  character  which  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  in 
order  that  we  may  see  whether  this  is  not  one  at  least  of  the  ways  of  escape  that 
presents  itself.  These  difficulties — the  religious  difficulty  and  all  these  other 
difficulties— are,  1  think,  unlianced  when  you  have  to  deal  with  a  single  central- 
ised syittem  administered  not  witli  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  district,  and  if  von 
could  get  a  proper  system  of  local  management  you  would  reduce  these  diffi- 
culties in  a  very  great  degree.  But  what  are  the  objections  to  local  management? 
Mainly  the  want  of  confidence  the  friends  of  education  have  in  the  ability  and 
fitness  of  the  middle  classes  to  take  a  proper  share  in  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  i)oint  I  wish  particularly  to  impress  upon 
you ;  that  I  do  myself  most  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  one  thing  of  so  much 
imixtrtance  for  the  primary  education  of  the  lower  classes  as  the  improvement 
of  the  middle  classes.  Agreeing  as  I  do  ifvith  Sir  John  Pakington  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  I  believe  he  holds  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  think  we  are  at  the 
present  moment  ripe  for  the  application  of  them.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  an 
attempt  made  in  that  direction  only  to  foil;  and  I  am  afhd^  that  if  we  were 
attempting  to  throw  the  management  too  quickly  into  the  hands  of  local  parties^ 
Bupporled  by  local  rates,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  both  injuring  the  schools 
themselves,  and  of  exciting  an  enmity  and  opposition  in  quarters  where  we  par- 
ticularly wish  to  e.vcite  friednly  feelings.  After  much  consideration  I  feel  bound 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  wc'are  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  the  rating  system^ 
but  it  is  to  that  system,  to  a  very  great  extent,  aided  and  checked  by  something 
in  the  nature  of  general  inspection  and  general  aid,  that  we  may  ultimately  look  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  our  elementary  education,  and  1  think  our  exer- 
tions ought  now  to  be  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the 
middle  clar^f'cs,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes;  it  isimp<v- 
tant  that  wo  should  harmonise  the  education  of  our  highest,  middle,  and  lower 
classes;  and  when  we  have  done  that  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  extent,  I 
believe  we  may  safely  leave  the  decision  and  solution  of  those  problems  that  are 
perplexing  us  as  to  the  education  of  the  lowest  classes  to  the  action  of  local 
agency. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cromwell:  I  most  heartily  coincide  with  the  remarks  that 
fell  from  Lord  Tcigiimouth.  The  result  of  my  own  experience  is  precisely  the 
same.  In  correspoudeucft  and  communication  with  a  large  nnmb^r  of  school- 
masters scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  couutry,  I  have  seldom  heard  of 
a  caso  where  the  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  school  becanae  the 
catechism  was  taught.      The  exceptions  occur  principally  on  the  bordera  of 
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BooUfUid,  where  Presbyterian  feeling  is  particnlarly  strong.    My  opinion  is  that 
the  religions  discord  so  mnch  talked  abont  on  the  platform  and  in  Parliament 
is  very  considerably  exaggerated.    Clergymen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  coming 
face  to  face  with  dissenting  parents  and  children  know  i)erfectly  well  that  few 
of  those  parents  have  any  very  decided  opinions  on  religrious  questions.    Ab 
Ofeinon  Trevor  said  this  morning,  they  are  not  tainted  very  deeply ;  they  do  not 
go  very  minutely  into  questions  of  doctrine,  and  if  they  find  a  Church-school 
well  taught  and  managed  they  will  very  seldom  object  to  send  their  children 
there  and  oven   to  have  them  taught  the  catechism.    With  regard  to  the 
question  of  rates,  more  than  one  of  the  speakers  have  spoken  in  favour  of 
rating  pcmshcs.    The  difficulty  I  feel  is  how  you  will  get  the  school  managed 
under  a  system  of  rates.     I  think  most  clergymen  familiar  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  parochial  schools  will  admit  that  there  is  at  present,  in  many 
quarters  at  least,  a  very  considerable  jealousy  on  the  part  of  farmers  and 
others  who  feel  that  their  own  children  are  receiving  an  edncation  not  much 
better  than  the  children  attending  the  national  schools.    If,  therefore,  yon 
come  to  a  system  of  parochial  rating,  you  must  put  the  practical  management 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  at  present  adequately  qualified  to  manage 
them.    Though  I  feel  that  the  management  of  the  schools  had  better  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  on  the  spot  and  provide  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  funds,  yet  I  coincide  with  the  previous  speakers  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  that  system  can  be  safely  inaugurated.    I  conceive  the  day 
may  come  when  the  management  may  be  entrusted  to  the  heads  not  only  of 
the  middle-classes  but  the  working  classes  themselves,  and  when  the  parents 
of  some  of  the  children  who   attend   the  schools  should  be  placed   on  the 
committees  i  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  emphatically  state  my  opinion  that 
that  timo  has  not  yet  arrived.    There  was  one  point  touched  upon  by  Canon 
Bandolph  to  which  too  little  attention  has  yet  been  paid.     He  spoke  about 
inspection.   I  think  attention  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  directed  to  the 
qnestion  of  the  vast  expense  of  inspection  in  proportion  to  the  whole  grant 
made  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  popular  education  in  this  country. 
Dr.  "W.  B.  Hodgson:     I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Revised  Code,  spoken  of  by  Canon  Bandolph,   but  I   wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  a  sentence  contained  in  his  paper,  and  the  more  so  that 
it  lies  at  the  bnsis  of  the  Revised  Code,  and  permeates  the  whole  question 
of  education.     The  Bcv.   Canon  said  with  reference   to  the  present  system 
that  it  was  vain  to  expect  a  good  superstructure  without  having  a  good 
foundation.     That  was  a  truism  which  no  one  could  dispute,  but  when  he 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  foundation  of  education,  even  as  regards  the  working 
classes,  is  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  I  beg  leave  most  earnestly  to 
express  my  dissent  from  that  proposition.     I  do  not  believe  that  reading  and 
writing,  with  arithmetic  thrown  into  the  bargain,  can  be  said   to  form  the 
foundation  of  any  educational  system  whatever.      Arithmetic  may  bo  said 
truly  to  be  a  science,  and  therefore  it  does  not  enter  into  the  same  category 
with  reading  and  writing;    I  confine,  accordingly,   what  I  have   to  say   to 
these  two  things,  reading  and  writing.     Now  I  should  as  soon  call  a  knife 
and  fork  the   foundation  of  a  dinner  as  I   should  have  called  reading  and 
writing  the  foundation  of  edncation.     And  the  illustration  is,  perhaps,  more 
apt  than  at  first  sight  appears.     What  is  reading  ?     It  is  at  best  a  mechanical 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge.     And  what  is  writing  P     It  is  a  mechanical 
means  of  recording  knowledge ;  but  to  confound  reading  and  writing  with 
knowledge  itself,  and  still  more  with  that  mental  gifl  and  power  which  is 
&r  better  than  any  knowledge  whatsoever,  is  a  lamentable  and  mischievons- 
mistake.     It  is  possible  to  have  a  well  instructed  man  or  a  well  instructed  boy 
without  any  knowledge  of  reading  or  writing.    The  foundation  of  all  education 
and  the  object  of  all  edncation  is  the  calling  into  play  of  the  mental  faculties^ 
the  intelligence  and  the  moral  nature ;  and  the  system  which  does  it  best, 
through  whatever  instrumentality,  is  the  best  system  of  instruction.     But  a  sys- 
tem which  regards  a  mere  instrument  as  the  foundation  of  all  education  is  almost 
certain  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  great  end  we  ought  to  aim  at  is  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  itself.    It  is  perfectly  possible 
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to  cnltirate  reading  and  writing  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  fail  to  call  out 
the  intelligcDCo,  bat  actnally  to  stupify  it.    I  havo  one  example  in  my  eye  in 
the  case  of  a  lower   class   Bchool  at  Greenwich,  of  which  it  was  some  time 
ago  complaincrl  that  the  boys  were  backward  in  reading;  and  it  occorred  to  the 
managers  that  the  best  remedy  for  the  evil  was  to  engage  an  asaistant-masfcer 
who  was  to  take  the  backward  boys  and  to  employ  them  hour  by  hoar  in  the 
mechanical  practice  of  rc^ading,  in  order  that  they  might  make  up  their 
leeway.    Thid  practice  had  p^ono  on  for  some  time,  till  a  certain  g^entleman 
was  appointed,  who  said : — <<  This  is  a  faulty  system ;   yon  are  not  teaching  the 
boys,  but  stupifyiug  them."   Then  he  took  them  in  hand  and  tried  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  wliat  they  were  reading,  and  he  foond  that  even  as  regarded  the 
mechanical  process  of  reading  itself  they  made  more  progress  than  ever  thOT 
had  done,  or  ever  could  have  done,  under  the  s^'stem  then  pursued.    I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  that  wo  should  keep  this  end  in  view,   and  not 
exaggerate    tlic   importance  of  reading  and  writing  unduly.    In  ilinstzatioB 
of  wliat  I  mean  let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  statistics  we  see  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  criminal  statistics  it  is  generally  stated  that  out  of  so  many  accused  of 
certain  classes  of  oficnces  tliero  were  so  many  who  were  unable  to  read  and 
write  and  bo  many  that  did  lK>th ;  and  it  is  very  naturally  inferred  that  a  great 
amount  of  ignorance  is  favourable  to  crime,  and  that  you  cannot  expect  monl 
culture  out  of  the  depths  of  ignorance  which  those  statistics  show.     But  if  a 
g^at  amount  of  ignorance  is  not  only  compatible  with  crime,  but  often  the 
cause  of  it,   it  does    not  follow  that    a    loss  amount  of   ignorance    wonld 
much  promote;  morality.     Let  me  take  an  illustration :  If  I  found  a  man  lAti 
had  not  a  halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  I  should  bo  inclined  to  suppose  he  was 
vezy  poor;  but  if  I  found  another  man  who  had  only  a  halfpenny  in  his  pocket 
I  would  not  say  he  was  very  rich.    In  like  manner  those  who  are  deficient 
in  reading  and  writing  are  likely  to  be  extremely  ignorant,  but  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  both  do  not  necessarily  and  in  consequence  possess  con- 
siderable mental  knowledge.    Knowledge  may  be  acquired,  and  continually 
is  acquired,  by  children  in  many  other  ways  better  than  by  books.    The 
young  child  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  learns  more  actually  nseftil 
knowledge  thau  in  any  three  or  four  subsequent  years  of  its  life.     So  it  is  with 
school -boys  and  girls.     Don't  cram  books  into  their  hands  too  eavly.    Let  them 
become  acquainted  with  natural  history,  the  constitution  of  their  own  bodies, 
the  relation  bctw(;en  themselves  and  the  objects  which  surround  thom,  and 
it  is  little  matter  whether  they  know  how  to  read  and  write  at  all.     Far 
bett<.T  f^vo  thcni  useful  knowledge  and  so  create  a  desire  to  read  in  order  to 
obtain  knowlcdpre ;  but  give  them  the  power  of  reading  only,  and,  especially 
if  it  is  obtain(;d  by  a  process  which  stupifies  their   intelligence,  they  will  be 
indifferent  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  in  time  to  come.    Allow  me  in  con- 
clusion to  express  tlio  great  pleasure  with  which  I  heard  the  remarks  of 
Sir  Stafford  NonJicoto  at  the  close  of  his  speech.    He  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  education  to  the  middle-classes  in  order  that  wo  may  have  an  educaUoa 
worthy  of  tho  name  diffused  among  the  working  classes.    But  I  wish  he  had 
extended  his  observations  to  the  upper  classes  also,  because  I  have  found 
not  only  among  tlic  middle-classes  but  even   among  the  higher  classes  an 
indifference  to  (education,  as  shown  by  au  inability  to  see  the  importance  of 
education  for  any  but  their  own  children.     You    cannot  rightly  appreciate 
good  education  for  your  own  children,  without  recogrnlsing  its  value  for  all 
humanity.      Not  many    weeks  ago  Lord   Shaftesbury  said  in  tho  Honse  of 
Lords  that  an   old  lady    had  cxj)ressed  her  suriwiso  that  there    should    be 
any  education  njqiiircd  for  a  chimney  sweep !     I  have  myself  heard  a  lady 
say,  "  1  do  not  object  to  servants  writing,  but  I  do  not  like  them  to  write  as  a 
lady  wouhl."     Xow  what  we  want  is  a  recognition  of  the  value   of  mental 
training  lor  the  purpose  of  cultivating  those  faculties  which  are  coufexred 
on  us  by  our  Creator  in  order  tliat  they  might  be  cultivated ;  for  in  making 
our  own  happiness,   prosperity,  and  moral   improvement  dependent  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  relations  among  men  and  things,  Ke  has  virtually  com- 
manded that  wo  i>hould  make  tiu-se  relations  our  study,  and  this  Ho  lias  done 
not  only  for  the  rich  and  great,  but  for  all  classes  of  society. 
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The  Rev.  Thos.  Mters,  one  of  the  local  secretaries,  read  a  brief 
paper  on  "  The  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction  in  York."  His  estimate 
of  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city,  was  founded  on  returns  collected  by  himself  at  a  great 
festival  gathering  of  the  day  and  Sunday  schools  of  all  denomi- 
nations, in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
appeared  that  the  total  number  of  childi*en  present  on  that  occasion 
amounted  to  7,015  ;  the  population  of  the  city  amounting,  according 
to  the  census  returns  of  1861,  to  40,551.  Some  further  details 
were  added,  from  which  Mr.  Myers  deduced  the  conclusion,  that  in 
the  course  of  ten  years,  from  J  851  to  1861,  the  number  of  children 
in  day  schools  had  increased  by  1,615 ;  t.  e.,  from  5,784  to  7,399, 
and  that  of  the  Sunday  schokrs  by  1,776,  or  from  3,972  to  5,748. 
After  deducting  from  the  day  school  returns,  1,870  of  the  pupils  of 
private  and  grammar  schools,  and  allowing  a  further  diminution  of 
one-fifth  for  the  difference  between  the  average  attendance  and  the 
number  reported  as  on  the  books,  it  was  concluded,  that  while  in 
January,  1861,  there  were  4,890  children  under  instruction  in 
public  elementary  schools,  a  further  addition  to  this  number,  of 
2^625,  had  taken  place  by  March,  18G3,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
advance  in  numbers  had  been  from  1  in  9  to  1  in  6  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  city. 


Mr.  John  Ford  read  a  paper  **0n  Education  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,"  which  traced  the  history  of  educational  efforts  in  the 
society  from  the  origin  of  the  society  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
down  to  the  present  time.  From  this  statement  it  appears  the  sub- 
ject early  obtained  the  notice  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  and 
that  boarding  schools  were  soon  established,  in  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  George  Fox,  youths  should  be  instructed  "  in  all  things 
civil  and  useful  in  the  creation."  Classical  learning  formed  part  of 
the  curriculum,  and  to  avoid  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  my- 
thology of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  grammar  and  exercise  book  were 
prepared,  specially  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  "Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,"  will  remember 
that  he  was  impressed  in  like  manner  with  the  evil  tendency  of 
much  that  is  met  with  in  classic  literature.  More  than  a  century 
passed  away  before  any  corporate  action  was  taken  by  the  society 
in  the  establishment  of  schools.  In  the  year  1777,  the  hospital  at 
Ackworth,  near  Pontefract,  for  foundling  children,  was  reported  to  be 
on  sale.  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  a  name  not  undistinguished  in  the  medi- 
cal profession,  uniting  with  some  of  his  friends,  purchased  the  hospital, 
with  eighty-four  acres  of  land,  for  £7,000.  The  society  accepted  the 
bargain,  and  subscriptions  were  raised  to  defray  the  cost.  On  the 
26th  of  March,  1779,  the  school  was  opened  for  180  boys  and  120 
girls.  From  that  day  it  has  maintained  a  successful  and  uninter- 
rupted course  of  usefulness,  and  up  to  June,  1864,  8,296  children 
bad  been  trained  within  its  walls.     The  cost  for  each  child  for  the 
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year  ending  December,  1863,  was  £29  6^.  \0d.  ;  this  inclades  ill 
expenses,  of  every  kind,  except  rent.  The  average  payment  of 
each  child  for  the  same  year  was  £16  2s,  od.,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  by  subscriptions  of  upwards  of  £1,000  per  annum,  and 
by  legacies  and  donations,  averaging  for  the  last  six  years,  £800 
per  annum.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  a  sound  English 
education,  with  the  rudiments  of  French  and  Latin  to  the  upper 
forms.  The  age  of  the  scholars  lies  between  the  limits  of  nine  and 
fifteen.  The  management  of  the  school  is  entrusted  to  a  committee 
of  twenty-eight  members,  seven  of  whom  retire  annually,  and  are 
not  capable  of  re-election  that  year.  Their  successors  are  nominated 
by  the  committee  itself,  and  are  elected  by  the  general  meeting, 
held  at  the  school  in  July  of  each  year.  This  meeting  reports  to 
the  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  held  in  London.  There  aro  three 
other  schools,  viz.,  at  Croydon  in  Surrey,  at  Sidcot  in  Somersetshire, 
and  Wigton  in  Cumberland,  similar  in  constitution  and  purpose, 
except  that  they  are  not  national,  but  subject  to  the  control  only  of 
the  Meetings  of  Friends  in  their  respective  districts.  There  are 
four  other  boarding  schools  in  the  society,  for  the  children  of  persons 
not  in  membership,  but  connected  with  the  society  by  marriage, 
descent,  &c.  They  are  largely  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, donations,  and  legacies.  The  balance  of  property  in  favour 
of  these  ciglit  institutions,  for  the  year  1863,  was  £126,000.  In 
the  same  year  729  children  were  under  their  care  and  teaching.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  intended  for  persons  not  in  afiiuence,  and  for 
the  poor,  there  arc  scattered  throughout  the  country,  various  other 
boarding  schools,  affording,  with  the  foregoing,  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  all  the  children  of  the  society.  There  are  in  this  city 
(York)  two  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Yorkshire,  one  for  about  sixty  boys,  the  other  for  thirty- 
six  girls.  In  these,  every  branch  of  a  liberal  education  is  taught, 
and  the  full  cost  is  paid  for  each  pupil.  There  is  also  a  proprietary 
school  at  Tottenham,  which  provides  for  the  more  wealthy  at  a 
charge  of  100  guineas  per  annum.  The  average  cost  of  each  pupil 
at  the  boys'  school  in  York  is  about  £50  per  annum.  In  August, 
1848,  by  the  bounty  of  Benjamin  Flounders,  Esq.,  of  Yarm,  ad- 
ditional means  were  provided  for  the  promotion  of  a  liberal  oduc^ 
tion  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  An  institution,  called  after  the  name 
of  the  founder,  the  Flounders  Institute,  was  opened  at  Ackworth, 
for  twelve  students,  who  are  provided  with  board,  lodging,  and 
instruction,  free  of  cost.  The  course  includes  every  branch  of  a 
liberal  collegiate  education,  and  has  qualified  several  young  men  for 
degrees  at  the  London  University.  These  are  designed  for  teachers 
in  the  schools  and  families  of  Friends.  In  order  to  promote  right 
principles  and  i)ractices  in  school  education,  an  association  was 
formed,  in  1837,  called  the  Friends'  Educational  Society.  The 
meetings  of  the  association  are  occasionally  held  at  Ackworth,  in 
July.  About  200  Friends  assembled  there  in  July,  1864.  Papera 
on  educational  topics  were  read  and  freely  discussed.     Besides  its 
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annual  reports,  the  society  has  published  more  than  thirty  essays, 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  educational  topics.  '^  The  Range  of 
Studies,"  "  the  Teaching  of  the  Classics,"  "  the  Occupation  of 
Leisure  Time,"  **  Recreation,"  **  Moral  and  Religious  Training," 
have  come  under  review  in  this  series  of  essays,  as  well  as  the 
Prussian  and  American  educational  theories  and  systems.  The 
meetings  have  been  largely  attended  by  parents  ;  and  therefore, 
whilst  the  association  has  tended  to  improve  the  general  practice  of 
our  schools,  it  has  deepened  the  interest  of  parents  in  the  work,  and 
has  led  to  a  more  hearty  co-operation  with  those  to  whom  they  have 
entrusted  their  children. 

Mr.  Ford  then  described  the  course  of  instruction,  discipline, 
&c.,  at  the  boys'  school  in  York,  as  not  an  unfair  presentation 
of  the  general  practice  of  the  schools  of  the  same  class,  through- 
out the  society  in  England.  A  sound  English  education  is  the 
basis.  Classics  and  modern  languages  are  left  to  the  choice  of 
parents ;  the  result  is,  nearly  all  are  taught  Latin  and  French  ; 
more  than  one- third  German  ;  and  eleven  or  twelve  Greek.  By 
means  of  lectures,  provision  is  made  for  an  acquaintance  with  prac- 
tical science  in  many  departments.  An  observatory,  furnished  with 
an  equatorial,  transit  instrument,  &c.,  has  made  astronomy  a  fa- 
vourite science.  Many  of  the  senior  scholars  have  become  familiar 
with  the  use  of  these  instruments.  The  proportion  of  masters  to 
scholars  is  large,  and  would  appear  extravagant  contrasted  with  the 
reports  of  the  great  public  schools  in  the  Royal  Commission.  The 
disciplinary  government  is  entrusted  to  the  masters.  Much  depend- 
ence is  also  placed  upon  the  influence  of  the  senior  class,  who,  though 
not  formally  invested  with  monitorial  authority,  are  charged  with  a 
responsibility,  which  their  own  understanding  and  conscience  ac- 
knowledge, and  who  thus  render  efficient  and  most  valuable  aid  in 
sustaining  the  moral  character  of  the  school.  Ample  provision  is 
made  for  recreation.  Cricket  and  football  are  favourite  games. 
Boating  is  permitted  under  conditions,  viz.,  permission  of  parents^ 
ability  to  swim — and  the  presence  of  one  of  the  masters  or  junior 
teachers.  Emulation  is  well  sustained  by  careful  registration  of  the 
performance  of  every  lesson.  There  are  no  prizes  ;  promotion  is  a 
sufficient  stimulus.  But  this  is  not  regulated  solely  by  proficiency. 
A  well-conducted  and  painstaking  youth,  if  he  remains  at  school  the 
usual  time,  viz.,  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  has  the  benefit 
of  the  teaching  of  the  senior  class,  even  if  he  cannot  be  placed  there 
by  order  of  attainment ;  so  that  before  he  leaves  school,  he  should 
have  the  benefits  of  the  class,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  manly  character  and  in  the  higher  order  and  more 
Taried  course  of  instruction.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  publicly  read 
morning  and  evening  ;  these  are  virtually  the  times  of  morning  and 
evening  family  or  collected  worship.     Kneeling  by  the  bedside  in 

Siyer  is  encouraged  and  practised,  but  is  not  compulsory.      On 
nday,  besides  the  attendance  of  public  worship,  much  attention  is 
given    to    scriptural   instruction  ;   passages    embodying    Christiaa 
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doctrine,  principles,  and  practice,  are  committed  to  memory,  and  in 
the  evening  a  short  discourse  is  addressed  to  the  assembled  school, 
adapted  to  the  various  phases  of  schoolboy  life  ;  to  its  peculiar 
temptations,  to  its  exhibition  of  faults  and  failings,  as  well  as  to  its 
manifestation  of  the  generous  and  self-denying  characteristics  not 
unknown  or  rare  at  school.  As  the  scholars  advance  in  age  and 
position,  they  are  solemnly  reminded  of  their  increased  moral  and 
religious  responsibility  ;  that  being  no  longer  children,  and  therefore 
less  the  subjects  of  rule,  regulation,  and  precept,  Christiau  princij^ 
should  constitute  their  rule  of  life. 


MECHANICS     INSTFTUTES. 

Dr.  Pankhurst  read  a  paper  on  **The  Union  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Institutes,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  :— 
The  organisation  of  the  Educational  Institutes  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  is  founded  upon  a  sense  of  the  solid  and  substantial  advin- 
tages  which  have  been  felt  to  arise  from  concerted  action  in  regard 
to  the  objects  which  they  individually  and  collectively  propose  to 
accomplish. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  Union  may  be  shortly  stated  to  b^— 
L  To  equalise  the  educational  facilities  and  opportunities  of  the 
several  districts  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  2.  To  establidi 
modes  of  procedure  which,  while  retaining  their  character  of  uni- 
formity in  all  essentials,  may  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  necessities  and  conditions  of  particular  localities.  8. 
To  help  the  Institutes  in  union  in  their  offijrts  to  make  provision  for 
a  regular  course  of  instruction  through  the  medium  of  a  connected 
system  of  classes.  4.  To  afford  opportunity  to  the  Institutes  to 
secure  the  services  of  competent  teachers.  5.  To  supply  informa- 
tion upon,  and  make  provision  for  conducting  the  several  examina- 
tions which  are  from  time  to  time  held,  of  the  members  of  the 
Institutes.  6.  To  arrange  for,  and  conduct  a  special  examination  of 
an  elementary  character.  7.  To  give  increased  incentives  to  the 
members  of  the  Institutes,  to  submit  themselves  to  examination  by 
granting  special  prizes,  and  by  arranging  for  the  public  distribution 
of  the  j)rizos  and  certificates  earned.  8.  To  furnish  help  and 
assistance  through  the  periodical  visitation  of  a  duly  constituted 
agent. 

The  constitution  of  the  Union,  by  which  these  several  objects 
are  sought  to  be  compassed,  stands  substantially  as  follows: — 1. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  Vice-Presidents,  and  a  general  Council, 
the  practical  working  of  the  association  is  directed  by.  an  annually 
elected  executive.  2.  A  Visiting  Agent  is  employed,  whose  time 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Institutes.  3.  The  several  Institutes  are  distributed  into 
groups  for  purposes  of  visitation  and  examination.  4.  A  special 
Examination  of  an  elementary  character  is  conducted,  and  prizes 
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and  certificates  awarded  in  respect  of  it.  5.  An  Itinerating  Library 
is  provided,  to  which  it  is  intended  to  add  an  Itinerating  Art- 
Exhibition.  6.  A  list  of  paid  and  honorary  Lecturers  is  furnished, 
to  wbicli  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  list  of  paid  and  honorary  Teachers. 
7.  Facilities  are  afforded  by  the  formation  of  Local  Boards  and 
otherwise,  for  conducting  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  other  examining  bodies. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  conducting  of  the  several  Examinations 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union,  the  Executive  have  arranged 
— 1.  To  distribute  the  Institutes  into  groups.  2.  To  hold  the  Ex- 
aminations at  convenient  centres.  3.  To  form  Local  Boards  to 
superintend  the  Examinations. 

The  Union  has  conducted  three  Examinations  during  the  past 
year.  The  Elementary  Examination  is  intended  for  candidates  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  16  years,  and  for  candidates  above  16  years 
of  age,  who  from  the  insufficiency  of  their  elementary  knowledge, 
are  not  qualified  for  admission  to  the  "  Final  Examination  of  the 
Society  of  Art5." 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  Certificated 
Science  Teachers.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  this  difficulty 
would  be  materially  diminished  by  rescinding  the  regulation  of  the 
Department  which  practically  prohibits  Elementary  Teachers  who 
have  pupil  teachers  under  their  charge,  from  acting  as  Science 
Teachers,  by  refusing  to  admit  them  to  payment  on  results. 

It  is  ftjlt  that  the  regulation  is  altogether  indefensible  in  point  of 
principle,  while  it  seriously  impedes  the  formation  of  Science 
Classes,  and  is  besides  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the  procedure 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  which  now  gives  to 
School  Committees  and  Teachers  free  action  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  they  may  find  expedient.  The  Executive  of  the  Union 
have  made  persistent  efforts  to  get  this  oppressive  restriction  re- 
moved. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Mechanics'  Institutes 
is  the  strong  and  almost  universal  tendency  to  subordinate  all  their 
agencies  and  machinery  to  the  promotion  of  class-instruction. 
Viewed  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  sound  education,  it  is 
impos^siblc  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  feature.  It  is  in  con- 
nection with  this  characteristic  that  the  movement  in  the  direction 
of  Working-Men's  Clubs  and  other  similar  organisations  stands  in 
such  intimate  association  with  the  future  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. 
The  movement  is  a  very  real  and  valuable  part  of  education.  It 
constitutes  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  the  lives  of  the  hard- 
working members  of  the  community,  richer  and  more  varied  re- 
sources in  reference  to  pleasure  and  recreation.  The  social  element 
of  the  club-joom  will,  in  many  instances,  prove  a  door  of  entrance 
to  the  class-room.  In  it,  too,  tastes  might  be  cultivated,  and  senti- 
ments awakened,  which  might  lead  to  a  higher  culture. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  labours  of  the  Union  should,  in  refe- 
rence to  immediately  educational  objects,  bo  energetically  directed 
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towards  giving  prominence  to  three  points  at  least  in  the  working  of 
the  several  Institutes,  viz.: — 1.  To  press  upon  each  Institute  the 
great  importance  of  founding  such  a  system  of  classes,  as  shall  place 
within  Uie  reach  of  every  member  the  elements  of  a  sound  aal 
useful  education.  2.  To  urge  the  application  of  the  most  earnest 
efforts,  to  introduce  into  all  branches  of  the  elementary  instnictioi 
the  utmost  possible  soundness  and  accuracy.  3.  To  assist  the 
arranging  in  every  district,  for  the  employment  of  one  or  two 
efficient  teachers,  who  may  itinerate  through  the  several  parts  of 
the  district.  The  great  utility  of  this  last  arrangement,  in  many 
directions,  is  very  manifest.  It  is  here  that  the  principle  of  co-ope- 
ration and  mutual  helpfulness  may  act  with  eminent  effect.  That 
teaching  power  which  any  single  institute  would  be  quite  unable  to 
provide  by  its  unassisted  efforts,  becomes  easily  procurable  where 
several  institutes  are  so  grouped  together.  It  may  be  added,  that 
wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  attended  with 
surprisingly  successful  results.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  Union  may 
bo  said  to  have  i)roved  not  unequal  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  wis 
instituted,  though  its  operations  have  been,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  much  affected  by  the  circumstance  of  the  distress  which 
has  greatly  prejudiced  the  progress  of  some  institutes,  and  impe- 
rilled the  very  existence  of  others.  The  Union  collects,  organises^ 
and  applies  whatever  is  most  useful  in  the  general  action  and  proce- 
dure, to  the  end  that  the  best  experience  of  each  may  be  made 
common  to  nil.  And  while  it  tends  to  improve  the  method  of 
teaching,  and  raise  the  standard  of  attainment^  it  helps  also  to  difiuse 
through  the  whole  system  a  higher  order  of  life  and  purpose. 


WORKIKCr  3IEN  S   CLUBS. 

The  Rev.  H.  Sollt  read  a  paper  "  On  Working  Men's  Clubs  and 
Institutes."  Its  object  was  to  trace  the  origin  and  organic  princi- 
ples of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  movement,  and  to 
show  that  these  institutions  must  gradually  aim  at  the  complete 
culture  and  social  enjoyment  of  working  men,  if  they  are  to  be  per- 
manent. He  maintained,  that  while  they  should  begin  with  the 
simplest  forms  of  relaxation,  they  must  lead  up  to  the  higher  aims  of 
Working  Men's  Colleges,  and  that  if  they  had  an  organic  piinciple 
of  life  in  them,  they  would  inevitably  grow  into  higher  foi*ms. 


EDUCATION   OF   FARM   SERVANTS. 

The  Rev.  F.  Digby  Legard  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Education  of 
Farm  Servants."  lie  stated,  that  on  tlie  Yorkshire  wolds  it  was  the 
custom  for  farm  servants  to  live  under  their  master's  roof,  some 
fanners  having  as  many  as  thirty  young  men  and  boys  in  their 
service.  There  was  great  complaint  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  class,  which  Mr.  Legard  traced  to  the  want  of  education  and 
moral  control.     Farm  boys  leave  school  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten, 
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and  soon  forget  all  that  they  learn  there ;  the  farmers  pay  no  regard 
to  moral  character  in  hiring  the  lads,  and  exercise  no  moral  control 
over  them.  Air.  Legard  advocated  the  establishment  of  evening 
classes  for  farm  servants,  but  said  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
masters  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  attendance  on  the  part  of 
the  youths,  and  that  this  co-operation  had  yet  to  be  obtained. 

Miss  Maky  Simpson  also  contributed  a  paper  "  On  the  Life  and 
Training  of  Farm  Boys,"  in  which  she  dwelt  in  detail  on  the  evils 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Legard.  This  paper  has  been  published  else- 
where. 


THE   HALF-TIME   SYSTEM. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Earnshaw  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Necessity 
and  Facilities  for  a  further  Extension  of  the  Factory  Act,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Half-time  System."  He  described  the  causes  that 
had  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Factory  Act  as  a  protective  measure 
for  the  children  employed  in  the  factories,  and  showed  that  it  had 
been  most  beneficial  in  its  operation,  and  ought  to  be  extended  to 
other  classes  of  the  community. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Akbotd  gave  flome  interesting  details  of  the  working  of  the  half-time 
i^Btem  in  his  large  establishment.  He  and  his  father  had  been  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  measure,  but  after  it  was  carried  they  bad  striven  to  give  it 
their  most  earnest  and  practical  support.  The  result  of  the  steps  they  had 
taken,  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  &c.,  was  that  they  have  now  in  the 
schools  at  the  Copley  Mills,  273  girls  and  240  boys ;  at  Haley  Mill,  332  girls 
and  330  boys,  making  a  total  of  1,175.  The  schools  they  had  established  for 
persons  not  employed  in  their  mills  were  attended  by  242  infants ;  the  Women's 
Institute  by  54  women :  and  the  Working  Men*s  College  by  162  adult  males ; 
making  an  aggregate  total  of  1,033  persons  who  were  receiving  some  degree  of 
education.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  Hiding  similar  educational 
machinery  had  been  called  into  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  half-time  workers. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  Factory  Act  had  not  been  a  complete  success,  but  that 
arose  not  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  itself,  but  from  one  particular  portion  of 
it  which  enabled  employers  to  employ  "  full-timers  "  without  their  previously 
having  attended  any  school  whatever.  He  reviewed  the  means  that  the  Act 
provided  for  the  education  of  children,  and  showed  that  they  were  to  a  great 
extent  inoperative  because  there  was  no  provision  for  compelling  the  attendance 
of  the  children  at  school  until  the  age  of  13.  Their  labour  was  beneficial  to 
their  parents,  and  the  latter  had  not  sufficient  regard  for  the  interests  of  their 
offspnng,  and  their  own  ultimate  good,  to  restrain  them  from  taking  them  away 
from  school  at  a  tender  age.  All  the  prize  systems  that  had  been  devised  had 
failed,  and  would  fail  unless  they  could  compel  the  attendance  of  children  up  to 
13  or  14  years.  He  advocated  the  extension  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
Act  to  all  classes  of  workers,  and  argued  from  experience  that  the  measure  which 
had  been  so  beneficial  to  the  children  in  the  factory  towns  would  be  equally 
advantageous  for  those  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The  system  had  been  tried 
with  success  by  Mr.  Paget,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  by  Liord  Hatherton.  It  was 
dear  that  in  proportion  as  we  elevated  the  substratum  of  society,  we  must  raise 
the  whole  of  the  superincumbent  strata ;  and  he  thought  there  were  powerful 
means  for  effecting  this  end  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  Factory  Act.  The 
quality  of  their  workmen,  as  workers,  had  been  improved.  Since  the  full  benefit 
of  the  Factory  Act  had  been  shown  in  the  character  of  their  workpeople,  they 
had  hardly  had  any  serious  miaunderstaiiding  wiUi  them.    There  had  been  no 
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such  thing  as  a  serious  strike.  He  and  his  firm  had  to  deal  now  with  an  intdli- 
gcnt  botlj  of  men :  and  when  any  little  disagreement  as  to  wages  arose,  they 
found  that  they  were  able  to  settle  all  difficulties  in  the  course  of  a  short  inter- 
view with  their  leading  workmen.  Aa  the  result  of  the  superior  intelligence  oa 
the  part  of  their  workmen — an  intelligence  that  was  the  offspring  of  the  Facttxy 
Act— a  much  better  feeling  hod  prevailed  between  employers  and  employed  in 
their  works. 


REFORMATORY   SCHOOLS. 

The  Rev.  I.  Fish  read  n  paper  entitled  "  The  Curriculum  of  a 
Reformatory,"  showing  the  raethoil  of  education  in  a  reformatoiy 
school.  The  material  ou  which  the  teacher  operated  was  prohaUj 
the  most  unpromising  to  be  found  in  the  laud.  It  consisted  of 
children  whose  simple  qualification  was  crime.  The  first  requisite, 
therefore,  was  provision  for  safe  custody.  School  instruction  formed, 
as  might  be  supposed,  a  primary  element  in  reformatory  training. 
Of  the  last  100  boys  admitted  to  the  Castle  Howard  Reformatory 
only  30  were  able  to  read,  and  of  these  only  12  could  read  well, 
The  instruction  given  there  did  not  go  much  beyond  the  three  R's, 
but  a  great  deal  was  learnt  in  the  course  of  learning  these  ;  religious 
training  was  made  a  special  subject.  The  next  great  division  of 
discipline  was  labour,  and  whether  considered  in  its  relation  to 
health  and  the  proper  development  of  bodily  powers,  or  in  its  influence 
on  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  criminals,  it  was  invaluable.  After 
referring  to  other  matters  of  detail  respecting  reformatories,  the  paper 
stated  that  the  result  up  to  this  time  was  most  gratifying,  ns  70  per 
cent,  of  those  who  passed  through  reformatories  became  industrious 
and  honest,  instead  of  remaining  a  pest  to  society. 


SCHOOLS   OF  ART. 

Mr  J.  C.  S^VALLOW,  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Relation  of  Schools  of 
Art  to  the  Government,"  after  tracing  the  history  of  Schools  of 
Design  from  their  first  establishment  in  1837,  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in  1852,  the  minutes  of  1862-3, 
and  the  Government  inquiry  in  1864,  pointing  out  the  manner  in 
which  the  provincial  schools  had  been  starved  in  order  to  benclit 
South  Kensington  Museum,  said  he  considered  schools  of  art  had 
not  paid,  and  in  all  probability  never  would  ;  therefore  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance.  That  was  done 
by  the  Government,  who  had  voted  upwards  of  £100,000  for  the 
purpose,  but  only  about  £10,000  of  this  sum  reached  the  Londou 
district  and  provincial  schools.  The  combined  association  of  masters 
and  committees  were  about  to  ask  Parliament  for  a  direct  grant  of 
£20,000.  It  was  of  the  partial  manner  in  which  thQ  grant  had 
hitherto  been  distributed  that  the  provincial  schools  of  art  complained. 
Mr.  Swallow  proposed  that  elementary  art  should  be  taught  in  every 
school ;  that  there  should  be  a  more  extended  system  fbr  grammar 
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and  all  middle-class  schools  ;  a  professorship  of  arfc  at  the  colleges ;  a 
visiting  artist  at  all  the  public  galleries  where  students  are  admitted 
to  copy  ;  that  the  provincial  schools  should  be  schools  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  ornament,  with  picture  galleries  and  museums  attached 
to  them,  and  the  staff  of  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  efficient. 
There  should  be  no  training  school  for  masters,  but  a  central  board 
of  examiners,  the  same  in  constitution  as  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
to  grant  diplomas  and  travelling  lectureships.  The  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  should  only  bo  the  depository  for  feeding  the  local 
museums,  and  not  the  exhibition  for  the  whole  country.  To  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  system,  three  things  would  bo  necessary — 
local  subscriptions,  a  liberal  scale  of  fees,  and  a  liberal  assistance 
from  the  Government.  By  these  means  such  a  development  of 
natural  taste  in  art  would  be  produced  as  would  raise  this  country  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  artistic  fame. 


I  I 
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HEALTH. 


Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Departmetit 

ACTS   OF   PARLIAMENT. 

THE  Sanitary  Legislation  of  the  session  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  extencliiip:  protection  to  various  classes  of  workers, 
especially  women  and  children,  against  overwork  and  unwholesome 
conditions  of  en)ploynicnt. 

An  Act  has  been  passed  extending  the  Factoiy  Acts  to  a  number 
of  eniployraents  in  which  women  and  children  are  extensively 
engaged.  The  Act  contains  provisions  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
premises',  and  for  securing  personal  cleanliness  to  the  workpeople — 
27  &  28  Vict.  c.  48. 

The  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works  Acts  Extension  Act  has  the 
same  object  in  view,  j)rotecting  "  women,  young  persous,  and 
children  employed  for  hire  in  any  building  or  premises  whatever  in 
finishing,  hooking,  or  lajiping,  making  up  and  packing  any  yam  or 
cloth  of  cotton,  wool,  silk  or  flax,  any  of  them,  or  any  mixture  or  any 
yarn  or  cloth  of  any  other  material  or  materials  or  any  such  processes" 
—27  &  28  Vict.  c.  98. 

An  Act  to  extend  the  protection  afforded  to  the  children  and 
young  peoi)le  employed  by  chimney  sweepers  has  been  passed.  It 
makes  it  unlawful  for  chimney  sweepers  to  employ  children  under 
ten  for  any  j)urpofie  whatever  out  of  their  own  houses  or  places  of 
business— 27  &  28  Vict.  c.  37. 

The  Public  and  Eefreshment  Houses  Act  orders  the  closing  of 
such  houses  in  London  and  its  liberties  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
four,  and  makes  the  Act  permissive  as  regards  all  corponUe 
boroughs— 27  &  28  Vict.  c.  64. 

Contagious  Diseases  Act.  An  Act  for  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagious diseases  at  certain  naval  and  military  stations  providing  for 
the  inspection  of  military  and  naval  hospitals,  &c — 27  &  28  Vict 
c.  85. 

REPORTS   OF   COMMISSIONS  AND   COMMITTEES,  &C. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
Council  contains  much  valuable  matter  under  the  heads  of: — 
I.  Public  Vaccination.  11.  The  Distribution  of  Disease.  III.  Out- 
breaks of  Contagious  Disease. 

Under  the  first  Mr.  Simon  reports  further  evidence  of  the  unsatis- 
factory working  of  the  present  system  of  public  vaccination.    The 
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Reports  of  Dr.  Seaton  and  Dr.  Buchanan  for  London,  trace  the 
frequency  of  epidemic  smallpox  and  its  fatality  in  London  to  the  great 
extent  to  which  vaccination  is  still  neglected,  and  to  the  imperfect  and 
insuiBcient  way  in  which  it  is  frequently  performed.  The  neglect 
arises  from  the  indifference  of  the  parents,  and  their  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  operation  as  performed  at  j)reseut.  The  Report  points 
out  what  vaccinating  arrangements  in  a  large  town  ought  to  be. 
It  recommends  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  supervision  and  uni- 
formity of  action,  that  vaccination  should  be  a  metropolitan,  instead  of 
a  parochial  charge.  Smallpox,  which  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
for  eight  consecutive  years,  and  for  thirteen  in  Copenhagen,  took 
away  not  a  single  life,  killed  last  year  in  London  2,000.  Dr. 
Seaton  reports,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiry  in  Yorkshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  Wales,  that  ho  found  no  large  or  middle  sized  towns 
properly  protected  against  smallpox.  In  the  North  and  East  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  great  neglect  of  vaccination  prevails.  In  1857-59, 
smallpox  waa  epidemic,  and  excessively  fatal  throughout  these 
Ridings.  It  broke  out  afresh  in  1862,  and  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
inspection.  York,  and  Whitby  were  the  cefitres  of  the  plague.  In 
York,  the  mortality  was  very  serious.  The  disease  began  to  spread 
in  August  and  September,  1862,  and  did  not  reach  its  period  of 
greatest  fatality  tillJanuary,  1863.  At  the  time  of  inspection,  when 
the  epidemic  had  not  terminated,  the  deaths  had  reached  100,  or 
proportionally  more  than  threefold  the  mortality  which  created  such 
just  alarm  in  the  metropolis  last  year.  Dr.  Seaton  strongly  recom- 
mends a  better  system  of  registration,  and  of  appointment  of 
operators  and  systematic  supervision. 

Under  the  head  of  "Distribution  of  disease  in  England,  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  is  regulated,"  the  inquiry  into  the  pre- 
yentible  mortality  of  the  country  is  continued.  The  circumstances 
examined  and  reported  upon,  are — the  food  of  the  poorer  labouring 
classes ;  the  causes  of  sea  scurvy  in  the  mercantile  marine  ;  the  occu- 
pations of  workers  in  lead  and  mercury,  of  printers,  tailors,  and 
dressmakers  ;  and  the  effects  of  residence  in  marsh  districts. 

The  inquiry  into  the  food  of  the  poorer  labouring  classes  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Edward  Smith.  The  households  visited  were,  England 
and  Wales  553,  Scotland  29,  Ireland  52.  Mr.  Simon,  in  summing 
up  the  results  of  the  inquiry,  says,  **  The  wives  and  children  of  the 
examined  agricultural  populations,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  the 
labourers  themselves,  are,  in  some  counties,  miserably  fed.  The 
worst  deficiencies,  liowever,  were  found  among  in-door  operatives. 
They,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  so  ill-fed  that  assuredly  among  them 
there  must  be  many  instances  of  severe  and  injurious  privation. 
Dr.  Smith  made  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  food  absolutely 
necessary  to  avert  starvation  diseases,  and  he  found  whole  classes  of 
the  population  living  below  that  standard.  The  average  state  of 
health  of  those  living  thus  was  unsatisfactory,  though  those  only 
were  selected  for  examination  who,  as  to  industry,  thrift,  and  capa- 
bility for  labour,  fairly  represented  their  class." 

I  I  2 
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The  lowest  fed  class  included  in  the  inquiry  is  the  class  of  needle- 
women. Their  average  income  was  3«.  ll^d.  per  week,  and  the 
cost  of  food  obtained  was  28.  Id,  per  adult  weekly.  They  showed 
an  exceedingly  feeble  state  of  health — some  subsisting  on  bread  and 
butter  and  tea,  three  times  a  day.  Their  case  requires  more  ex- 
tended investigation.  Of  all  the  in-door  workers,  silk-weavers, 
needlewomen,  kid-glovers,  shoemakers,  and  stocking-weavers,  he 
says  'Mhc  average  quantity  of  food  supplied  was  too  little  for  health 
and  strenglh."  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  agricultural 
labourers,  so  far  as  the  results  of  the  inquiry  go,  though  in  England 
the  wives  and  young  children  of  the  labourer  are  under-fed,  and  all 
have  loss  food  in  winter  than  in  summer,  though  more  is  required. 
They  arc  better  fed  than  the  town  poor,  the  great  deficiency  in  their 
dietary  being  want  of  milk,  the  abundance  of  which  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  makes  up  for  every  deficiency.  Concerning  hurtful  occu- 
pations, working  in  lead  and  mercury  are  this  year  reported  on. 
Of  the  former,  the  inquiry,  as  far  as  it  goes,  shows  that  ventilation 
of  the  work  places  and  personal  cleanliness  in  the  workers  do  much 
to  render  it  haimless.  Only  two  occupations  require  the  use  of  mer- 
cury— water-gilding  and  mirror-silvering.  Their  hurtful  cfTects 
cannot  be  altogether  escaped,  and  are  greatly  increased  by  the  want 
of  ventilation  and  cleanliness. 

Extensive  inquiries  have  been  made  into  the  condition  of  in-door 
workers  generally ;  and  the  concurrent  testimony  is  that  wherever 
a  number  of  workers  are  employed  together  in  any  in-door  industry, 
want  of  ventilation  converts  the  employment,  however  harmless  in 
itself,  into  one  seriously  dangerous  to  health :  '*  Thus,"  Mr.  Simon 
remarks,  explaining  the  fact  that  *'  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  a 
district  arc  attracted  to  any  collective  in-door  occupation,  in  such 
proportiou,  other  things  being  equal,  the  district  death-rate  by  lung 
diseases  will  bo  increased."  For  every  100  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts who  die  of  lung  disease,  there  die  in  Nottingham  192,  and  in 
JManclicster  :?63.  Women  engaged  in  straw  plaiting  die  at  the  rate 
of  578  to  219  men  of  the  same  district,  lace-making  women  617  to 
301  men  of  their  district,  and  so  on  ;  while,  in  standard  agiicultural 
districts,  the  men  and  women  who  fall  by  lung  disease  are,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  equal.  The  inquiries  of  last  year  relate,  more  especially, 
to  three  large  London  industries — dressmaking,  tailoring,  and  print- 
ing. In  all  of  these  the  conditions  are  more  or  less  unhealthy 
through  overcrowding  and  overwork.  Dressmakers  work  generally 
in  badly  ventilated  rooms.  In  the  season,  for  about  four  months  in 
the  year,  their  hours  of  work  are,  as  a  rule,  fourteen  per  day,  and, 
when  there  is  pressure,  for  days  together  seventeen  or  even  eighteen 
hours.  At  other  times  of  the  year  the  work  of  the  in-door  hands 
ranges  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours,  and  uniformly  the  work  of  the 
out-door  hands  is  twelve  or  thirteen  hours.  Concerning  the  health 
of  dressmakers  no  special  statistics  were  attainable,  but  the  general 
state  of  health  is  not  good.  The  London  printers  and  tailors  suffer 
still  more  severely.     At  the  age   of   thirty-five  to  forty-five  the 
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mortality  of  London  tailors  is  fifty-seven  per  cent,  liigher,  and  the 
mortality  of  London  printers  117  percent,  liigher  than  that  of  the  male 
agricultural  population.  At  tho  age  of  forty-five  to  fifty-five,  London 
tailors  have  twice,  and  London  printers  more  than  twice,  the  mortality 
of  the  agriculturalists.  The  evidence  of  the  Report  shows  this  excess 
to  be  due  to  the  preventible  causes  of  overcrowding  and  overwork. 
*'  The  condition  of  the  machine  bo>s  in  the  printing  trade,"  says 
Dr.  Smith,  "demands  instant  amelioration;"  and  the  evidence 
minutely  details  tho  common  case  of  a  boy  working  two  days  and  a 
night  without  intermission,  which  certainly  justifies  sucli  a  demand. 
•  Mr.  Simon  thus  closes  this  part  of  his  Report :  '*  In  the  interest  of 
myriads  of  labouring  men  and  women,  whose  lives  are  now  needlessly 
afflicted  and  shortened  by  the  infinite  physical  suffering  which  their 
mere  employment  engenders,  I  would  venture  to  express  my  hope 
that,  universally,  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  labour  may  at  least  so 
far  be  brought  within  appropriate  provisions  of  the  law  that  the  effec- 
tive ventilation  of  all  in-door  work- places  may  be  ensured,  and  that, 
in  every  naturally  insalubrious  occupation,  the  specific  health- 
endangering  influence  may,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  reduced." 

An' inquiry  into  the  prevalence  of  marsh-disease  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Whitley.  The  evidence  shows  that,  as  regards  England  gene- 
rally, agues  and  other  marsh  diseases  have  been  steadily  decreasing 
both  in  frequency  and  severity,  owing  mainly  to  improved  laud  drain- 
age. It  was,  however,  found  that,  in  the  undrained  districts,  mala- 
rious diseases  were  still  common,  and  the  fact  was,  for  the  first  time, 
made  apparent  **that,  in  some  entirely  rural  marsh  districts,  the 
habitual  mortality  of  young  children  is  almost  as  great  as  in  the 
most  iufanticidal  of  our  factory  towns."  A  further  inquiry  was  made 
on  this  '*  unexpected  fact "  by  Dr.  Hunter,  in  Lincolnshire,  with  the 
result  of  showing,  that  the  infant  mortality  of  the  district  was  due  to 
the  employment  of  mothers  in  out-door  labour,  the  children  (perishing 
of  neglect,  drugging,  and  want  of  nutriment. 

HEALTH  OF   THE   ARMY. 

The  Statistical,  Sanitary,  and  Medical  Reports  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  1862,  are  just  issued.  The  lieport  states  a  satisfactory 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  sickness  and  mortality  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  among  the  troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  the  Meditcranean  stations,  the  sickness  and  mortality  has  been 
low:  unusually  high  in  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  tables 
show  a  decrease  in  tho  admissions  into  hospital  of  soldiers  in  the 
Indian  army  in  all  the  three  presidencies  ;  but  most  marked  in 
Bengal.  The  mortality  in  Bengal  has  been  one-third  below  the 
average  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  Report  notices  an  im- 
portant document  relative  to  the  French  army;  tho  first  report 
published  by  authority  of  the  French  government  on  the  health  of 
tho  troops.  It  shows  that  the  cases  of  sickness  in  the  French  army 
are  2\  times  as  numerous  as  in  the  British ;  the  mortiility  of  the 
British  soldier  is  '87  below  that  of  the  French  soldier.     The  Sajiitary 
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Report    contains   an   imporlAnt  paper  on    the  progress  of  hygiene 
for  1800. 

It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  govemment, 
that  hmd  has  been  allotted  to  soldiers  and  is  being  cultivated  by  them 
at  Alderehot,  Warley,  Woolwich,  and  Colchester  ;  that  the  bert 
results  have  followed,  and  that  this  means  of  occupation  for  the  men 
will  be  extended  as  much  as  possible.  The  soldiers  are  also  to  be 
occupied  in  trades,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  military  duty  and 
discipline. 

TOE    SEWAGE   OF   TOW'XS. 

The  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  sewage  of  towns-~ 
whether  it  is  practicable  and  would  be  profitable  to  employ  it  in 
enriching  the  land,  instead  of  as  at  present  sending  it  to  pollute  the 
wf'.ter^,  lias  made  a  considerable  advance,  by  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  'inquire  into  anj 
plans  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  Metropolis  and  othOT 
lar^e  towns,  with  a  view  to  its  utilisation  for  agricultural  purposes  ;* 
it  was  also  ordered  :  '"that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  elfects  of  discharging  the  sewage  into  brooks  or 
rivers.''  The  committee  siit  fifteen  days,  and  then  agreed  to  the 
lieporl,  consisting  in  substance  of  two  decisions;  that  it  would  be 
profitable  to  convey  the  sewage  of  towns  in  a  liquid  state  to  the 
country,  for  the  fertilising  of  the  land,  and  that  it  has  become  "im- 
peratively necessary"  that  the  conducting  of  sewage  and  other 
refuse  matters  into  the  rivers  should  be  discontinued.  The  corn- 
mi  tte(t  recommend  that  the  entire  river  basins  should  be  under  one 
control  for  the  purpose  of  purification. 


THE  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS.* 


Disposal  of  Town  Sewage.     Bij  EoBEKT  Kawlinsox,  C.E. 

THE  -'Cst  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  towns  has  excited 
much  interest,  having  also  involved  costly  experiments  and 
elaborate  iiniuiries  during  the  last  ten  years.  Evidence  will  be  found 
recorded  in  numerous  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  as  also  in  several 
oilicial  Reports  and  Blue  Books,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  dated 
July  M,  1864. 

If  Reports  and  Blue  Book  evidence  could  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion, **  How  best  to  dispose  of  Town  Sewage,"  it  would  not  have 
been  jiccessary  to  have  re-opened  any  discussion  in  this  Department 
The    evidence    is,    however,    so   widely  various,   that  an    outside 
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inquirer  is  fairlj  bewildered  in  the  mass  of  contradiction  offered 
to  his  notice. 

The  inquiry  relative  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  Las  been  met,  in 
some  recent  instances,  with  a  demand  to  abolish  sewers  and  return 
to  "a  judicious  use  of  cess-pools." 

Those  who  advocate  a  return  to  cess-pools  cannot,  however,  have 
made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  evils  involved  in 
a  retention  of  refuse  near  and  within  dwelling  houses  until  putrid 
fermentation  sets  in  and  the  most  deadly  forms  of  disease  prevaiL 
Modern  sewerage  and  drainage  works  have,  by  a  discharge  of  sewage, 
in  many  cases  unquestionably  fouled  rivers,  and  there  is  a  strong 
desire  expressed  on  behalf  of  proprietors  and  populations  resident 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  to  prevent  such  fouling  by  forbidding  any 
discharge  of  town  or  house  sewage  into  their  streams. 

Town  sewering  and  the  proper  disposal  of  town  sewage  involve 
sanitary  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire  community — 
questions  which  have  not  been  fully  discussed,  because  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  fairly  comprehended  as  forming  the  basis  of 
sanitary  science. 

The  laws  of  sanitary  science  as  applicable  to  town  sewering, 
house  draining,  and  river  improvements,  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads  : — 

Sewers  and  drains  may  be  so  designed,  constructed,  and  managed, 
as  regularly  and  unceasingly  to  transmit  all  subsoil  water,  all  foul 
water,  and  closet  refuse,  from  the  vicinity  of  houses  and  from  urban 
areas  to  some  outlet  or  outlets. 

Sewage  should  not  be  turned  direct  into  rivers  or  streams,  so  as 
to  become  the  cause  of  nuisance. 

Sewage  may  be  disinfected,  chemically,  by  perchloride  of  iron  ; 
or  by  cream  of  lime,  so  as  to  separate  all  matters  mechanically  sus- 
pended in  the  sewage  :  the  effluent  water  may  be  applied  to  land, 
or  may  be  discharged  into  rivers  having  a  continuous  flow  and  the 
water  from  which  rivers  is  not  required  for  domestic  uses. 

Irrigation  of  land  by  water  is  probably  as  old  as  civilisation. 
The  waters  of  the  Nile  irrigated  the  lands  of  Egypt  from  time 
immemorial,  and  irrigate  them  to  this  day.  There  are  vast  ruins 
in  Ceylon  and  in  central  India  of  "  bunds,"  reservoirs,  tanks,  and 
conduits  which  were  used  for  irrigation  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  China  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  are  made  to  aid  artificial  irriga- 
tion, and  were  so  used  when  Great  Britain  was  inhabited  by  painted 
£avag^s  ;  and  there  are  remnants  of  canals  and  water  conduits  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  formed  by  a  race  of  men  who  are  only  known  by 
leagues  of  what  were  once  water  conduits,  and  by  vast  ruins  of 
temples  buried  in  almost  impenetrable  forests. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  East  water  has  been  economised 
and  used  from  times  beyond  the  records  of  written  history.  Wellfl 
were  dug  by  the  patriarchs  and  conduits  and. tanks  were  formed  by 
ihe  kings  of  Israel. 

There  are  modem  works  of  irrigation  on  a  great  scale  in  Britifih 
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India,  and  in  parts  of  Spain,  as  also  in  Northern  Italy.  Italian  irriga- 
tion is  fully  described  by  Mr.  Baird  Smith,  in  a  "Report  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Canals  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,"  in  two  volumes  (18o2). 

The  information  contained  in  these  volumes  is  so  much  to  the 
point,  in  some  respects,  as  showing  how  vast  volumes  of  water  are 
regularly  and  continuously  disposed  of  for  purposes  of  land  irrigation, 
that  I  have  made  a  short  abstract.  The  entire  volume  of  London 
sewage  is  only  a  fraction  compared  to  the  bulk  of  water  used  in 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 

In  Piedmont  some  l,oO(),000  of  acres  are  under  irrigation  ;  the 
volume  of  water  at  command  is  stated  to  be  8,290  cubic  feet  per 
second,  conveyed  through  1,200  lineal  miles  of  canals,  and  dis- 
tributed by  numerous  minor  open  surface  carriers  and  iri'igating 
channels  ;  the  volume  of  water  passed  on  to  and  through  the  irrigated 
land  varies  from  r),000  up  to  12,0(X)  tons  per  statute  acre  per  annum. 

In  Lombardy  also  vast  areas  of  land  are  under  irrigation.  In 
round  numbers  some  9,350  square  miles,  or  about  6,000,000  of  acres. 
The  volume  of  lake  river  and  spring  water  at  command  is  esti- 
mated at  30,730  cubic  feet  i)er  second,  or  about  100  times  the 
estimated  volume  of  sewage  flowing  from  the  entire  metropolitan 
area.  In  the  valley  of  the  Thames^  there  are  about  3,500,000  acres, 
and  the  dry  weather  flow  of  the  Thames  may  be  stated  as  about 
1,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  so  that  it  appears  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  thirty  times  the  dry  weather  flow  of  the  Thames  is  used  for 
purposes  of  irrigation  in  Lombardy. 

The  irrigated  soil  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  deep  beds  of  gravel  overlaid  by  light  sands  through 
which  water  finds  its  way  with  facility,  even  (as  reported)  to  depths 
of  300  feet  vertical.  In  the  plains  there  are  marsh  and  heavy 
lauds  requiring  to  be  drained  ;  vast  areas  are  grazed  by  horses,  cattle, 
pigs,  and  other  stock,  the  manure  made  serving  to  enrich  the  soil. 

A  sewage  farm  ought  to  be  connected  with  a  dairy  farm,  in  which 
case  a  portion  of  the  land  would  be  under  sewage  irrigation,  and 
other  portions  of  land  could  be  enriched  by  the  waste  straw  and 
manure  from  cattle. 

The  climate  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  is  favourable  to  a  large 
use  of  water.  In  May,  Juno,  July,  and  August  the  mean  tempe- 
rature throughout  the  irrigated  region  ranges  from  70°  to  75^  Fahr., 
and  the  maximum  from  85°  to  90°.  At  Milan,  the  temperature  isy 
at  times,  94°,  at  Brescia  93°  at  Lodi  91°,  and  at  Mantua  98°  ;  the 
hygrometer  showing  an  extraordinary  degree  of  dryness  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  season  of  irrigation.  With  such  subsoil, 
gravel  and  sand,  such  temperatures,  70°  to  98°  Fahr.,  and  with  such 
dryness  of  atmosphere,  water  for  the  land  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. During  winter  the  entire  district  is,  however,  in  a  state  of 
extreme  humidity,  approaching  closely  to  totiil  saturation. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  the  irrigated  region  is  about  38  inches  annually. 
The  fall  of  rain  is,  however,  conlincd  to  few  days  as  compared  with 
England.     In   Piedmont   there   are   about  24  rainy  days,  and  in 
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Lonibardy  about  71  rainy  days  during  the  year.  On  an  average,  in 
northern  Italy,  there  are  about  200  clear  days  of  sunshine,  125  cloudy 
days,  and'only  40  days  on  which  rain  falls.  For  little  less  than  half 
the  year  the  sky  at  Milan  is  unclouded,  at  Lodi  more  than  half  tho 
year,  and  at  Brescia  for  two-thirds  of  tho  entire  year  the  sun*s  light 
and  heat  are  unchecked  by  cloud,  so  that  we  can  comprehend  how 
subsoil  and  climate  allow  30,000,000*  of  tons  of  water  per  day  to  be 
passed  over  irrigated  portions  of  land  with  advantage.  Tho  pecu- 
niary results  obtained  vary  from  £5  per  acre,  in  the  country,  up  to 
£10,  and  even  £20  per  acre  per  annum  in  the  suburbs  of  Milan  and 
other  towns. 

Nature  has  done  much  for  northern  Italy  in  having  provided 
mountain,  rivulet,  lake,  river,  and  plain.  Lombardy  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  mountains  capped  with  coverings  of  snow  ;  there  is  a 
large  drainage  area  situate  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  and  rising  in 
mountain  peaks  15,000  feet  above  X\\q  sea.  This  area  is  studded 
with  lakes,  of  which  Lago  Maggiore  is  chief ;  this  single  lake  having 
a  superficial  area  of  water  of  47,280  acres,  and  an  outlet  elevation  of 
638  feet  above  the  sea.  Springs,  rivulets,  and  streams  feed  the 
lakes,  which  act  as  huge  naturid  storage  reservoirs,  out  of  which 
rivers  and  rivulets  flow  down  into  and  through  the  vast  sunny  plains 
below.  Artificial  waterworks  in  Great  Britain  sink  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  arrangements  provided  by  nature 
above  the  plains  of  Lombardy  ;  even  the  huge  "  bunds  "  and  reser- 
voirs, tanks  and  conduits  of  Ceylon  and  of  India  are  small  in 
magnitude  when  compared  with  the  lakes  of  northern  Italy.  Nature 
lifts  the  water  in  vapour  and  in  cloud,  to  precipitate  and  store  it  so 
as  to  bo  available  for  human  uses.  For  irrigation  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  there  is  no  artificial  steam  and  engine  power  requisite. 
The  fuel  is  in  the  sun,  the  lifting  apparatus  is  in  the  clouds. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  many  towns  and  places  where  nature 
offers  no  corresponding  advantages  ;  sewage,  to  be  used  on  land,  must 
be  raised  by  steam  power  ;  and  climate  and  seasons  may  be  unfavour- 
able. Land  may,  however,  bo  made  to  filter  sewage,  and  it  will  be 
the  most  efficient  and  cheapest  filter  to  use,  but  the  arrangement 
ought  to  be  contemplated  with  all  its  disadvantages.  Towns  require 
to  be  purified,  houses  must  be  drained,  rivers  should  not  be  fouled  ; 
land  alone  constitutes  an  efficient  filter  for  sewage.  The  process  will 
pay  in  many  instances,  and  where  it  will  not  bo  directly  remunerative 
in  produce  from  the  land  it  will  be  worth  the  extra  cost,  in  promot- 
ing comfort  and  health. 

To  understand  the  modern  sewage  question  correctly,  as  connected 
with  private  comfort  and  public  health,  the  practices  of  former  times, 
and  their  effects,  must  be  considered. 

*  Suppose  these  30,000,000  tons  of  water  required  to  be  lifted  some  350  feet 
vertical  by  steam-engine  power,  would  the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  be 
irrigated  ?  Some  of  the  schemes  for  the  metropolis  are  almost  as  extravagant  as 
this  would  be. 
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IVIan  has  polluted  rivers,  in  some  degree,  from  the  time  of  his 
creation,  but  the  construction  of  sewers  for  towns  and  drains  far 
houses  came  in  ivith  advancing  knowledge.  The  first  sewers  and 
drains  were  formed  for  convenience,  to  arch  over  a  natural  waterccom 
in  the  vicinity  of  houses,  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  Rome  and  the 
Fleet  river  in  Ix)ndon.  iSewers  and  drains,  as  now  used,  are  a  modem 
contrivance.  Drains  have  been  found  in  the  ruin  mounds  of  the  East; 
as,  also,  beneath  the  Colosseum  and  other  Roman  structures.  But,  as 
stated,  this  is  the  age  of  sewers  and  drains  in  England.  Those  who 
wish  to  live  free  from  sewers  and  drains,  have  only  to  step  over  to 
some  of  the  continental  cities,  where  the  luxury  of  filth  and  foul 
smells  may  be  experienced  in  full  ripeness. 

The  history  of  leprosy,  plague,  black  fever,  sweating  sickness,  and 
the  modern  scourges  of  man,  typhus  and  cholera,  when  studied,  show 
that  all  sanitary  law  has  been  and  is  systematically  broken.  Human 
ordure  festered  and  putrified  within  and  about  every  human  dwelling; 
houses,  in  streets,  were  so  constructed  as  to  impede  ventilation  and 
shut  out  sunlight,  and  this  state  of  things  remains  in  many  towns  to 
this  day.  There  is  at  present  a  great  outciy  against  fouling  rivers  by 
town  sewage;  and,  no  doubt,  much  discomfort  is  caused  by  this  pro- 
cess; but  with  a  population  of  3,000,000  in  London,  and  17,000,000 
in  the  rest  of  England,  there  is,  comparatively,  alow  death-rate;  very 
much  lower  than  when  rivers  were  free  from  sewage  in  the  "  good 
old  times."  When  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  did  not 
exceed  5,000,000  souls,  the  occasional  destruction  by  plague,  in 
London,  and  in  other  cities,  mounted,  in  a  year,  to  a  moiety  of  the 
entire  population,  "  the  living  and  well  were  not  sufiiciently  nume- 
rous to  bur}-^  the  dead." 

In  166o  the  population  of  London  was  estimated  to  be  384,000, 
«ind  the  deaths  by  plague,  in  September  and  October  of  that  year, 
mounted  up  to  8,500  per  week.  If  such  rate  of  mortality  could  take 
])lace  in  modern  London,  with  a  population  estimated  to  be  nearly 
3,000,000,  ihQ  deaths  per  week  would  mount  up  to  60,000,  and  if 
a  moiety  of  such  population  could  be  taken  away,  the  deaths  in  a 
year  would  be  1,500,000. 

All  the  elements  of  plague  and  cholera  exist  in  the  world  at  thiB 
day ;  we  have  the  evidences  in  accounts  from  India  and  the  fool 
cities  of  the  East,  where  plague  is  ever  present.  This  year  yellow 
fever  is  ravaging  some  of  our  West  Indian  Islands,  and  a  medical 
commission  is  investigating  causes  of  leprosy  in  British  Indian 
possessions. 

A  student  of  history  may  learn  much  as  to  the  sanitary  defects 
of  past  times  from  books  ;  he  may  read  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay 
how  England  looked  to  a  traveller  200  years  ago,  when  horsemen 
foundered  on  the  shortest  journey,  before  Mac  Adam  levelled  and 
drained  roads,  covering  their  surfaces  with  stones  broken  small  and 
evenly  ;  when  cities  and  towns  were  without  sewers  and  draiof, 
without  street  pavements,  without  lights,  without  police;  in  dxj 
weather,  all  dungheap,  filth,  and  dust;  and,  in  wet  weather,  aU 
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putrid  garbage  and  mud.  But  if  the  same  student  would  rather 
have  ocular  demonstration,  see  with  his  eyes,  smell  with  his  nose, 
tread  with  his  feet,  and  breathe  with  every  respiration,  let  him  visit 
the  continent ;  Russia,  Italy,  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  India, 
and  China,  and  in  these  countries  he  may  now  investigate  cause  and 
effect  in  putrid  filth  and  plague,  in  foul  cities,  and  in  high  rates  of 
mortality.  The  improved  sanitary  condition  of  some  of  our  cities 
and  towns  may  then  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  question 
may  be  again  asked,  "  Shall  we  return  to  a  use  of  cess-pools  ?" 

The  modern  sewering  of  towns  and  draining  of  houses  has,  no 
doubt,  led  to  the  fouling  of  streams  and  rivers  ;  but,  and  this  must 
he  fully  considered,  the  value  of  human  life  has  been  increased  in 
proportion  as  cesspools  and  cesspits  have  been  abolished,  and  water- 
closet  refuse  has  been  removed  in  water. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  sewers,  drains,  and  waterclosets,  in  im- 
proving health,  are  recorded  regularly  in  the  Registrar-Generars 
returns.  Notable  instances  have  been  mentioned  as  having  taken 
place  at  Salisbury,  at  Worthing,  and  at  Ely.  Dr.  Letheby  regularly 
records  a  rate  of  mortality  for  the  city  of  London  which  no  other 
capital  in  the  world  can  parallel.  The  mortality  of  the  metropolis 
is  lower  than  that  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  or  of  any  other  great  town  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  London,  under  the  advice  of  Edwin  Chad  wick, 
common  privies,  cesspools  and  cesspits  have  been  systematically 
abolished,  and  tubular  drains  and  waterclosets  have  been. substituted; 
promoting  health,  preventing  pauperism  and  crime,  and  lengthening 
human  life.  In  the  other  large  towns  named  the  local  civic  autho- 
rities have  not,  as  yet,  learned  so  much  of  sanitary  science.  They 
believe  in  cesspits,  or  they  dread  sewerage  rates  ;  when  at  the  same 
time  hand  to  mouth  rating,  for  piecemeal  work,  is  by  far  the  heaviest 
form  of  local  taxation. 

Many  persons,  who  oppose  improvements,  frighten  themselves, 
and  others,  with  the  bugbear  of  heavy  sanitary  rates.  They  assert 
that  sewers'  rates  will  not  be  less  than  6«.  and  may  be  even  10«.  in 
the  pound.  A  list  of  actual  rates,  levied  for  complete  systems  of 
main  sewers,  may  be  useful.  If  any  sceptic  doubts  the  correctness 
of  the  figures,  a  note  of  inquiry  to  the  clerk  to  the  local  board  in 
«ach  town  will  produce  a  reply.  A  personal  visit  will,  however, 
enable  the  inquirer  to  examine  the  works. 

In  the  city  of  Carlisle  the  annual  rate  for  a  complete  system  of 
sewers  is  6rf.  in  the  pound,  spread  over  thirty  years. 
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And  at  similar  annual  rates,  varying  according  to  local  circnm- 
stances,  other  towns  may  have  a  complete  system  of  sewers  and 
drains  which  shall  regularly  remove  all  fluid  and  soil  refuse  as  fast 
as  generated,  to  some  outlet  or  outlets.  There  are  few  towns 
possessing  local  government  in  which  an  annual  sewers  rate,  as 
great  if  not  greater  than  the  amounts  named,  is  not  levied  and 
expended  on  works  inefficient  in  use,  because  fragmentary  and  im- 
perfect in  design. 

The  popular  local  economist  is  generally  ignorant  of  sanitary 
science  ;  prevention,  with  such  a  man,  is  not  better  than  cure  ;  he 
has  probably  been  born  with  a  stupid  head,  a  hard  heart,  and  a 
strong  constitution  ;  eats,  drinks,  breathes,  and  exists  ;  "  stinks"  he 
declares  are  wholesome,  and  he  instances  nightmen,  tallow-melters, 
butchers,  and  ends  up  with  **  Look  at  me.  Sir;  stinks  don't  kill  me," 
If  such  a  man  could  be  forced  to  visit  the  abodes  of  misery  and  vice, 
the  scats  of  typhus,  and  could  be  .made  to  feel  in  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  some  of  the  sickness  and  misery  endured  by  the  poor  wretched 
tenants  from  whom  he  or  his  agents  wring  cottage  rents,  conviction 
might,  in  time,  reach  his  heart.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  teach 
persons  having  a  supposed  pocket  interest  in  nuisances  that  there  are 
worse  forms  of  taxation  than  sanitary  rates.  The  Registrar-General 
in  his  report  on  the  mortality  of  cholera  in  England,  1848-49,  wrote, 
"If  a  foreign  army  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  England,  seized  all  the 
seaports,  sent  detachments  over  the  surrounding  districts,  ravaged 
the  population  through  summer,  after  harvest  destroyed  more  than  a 
thousand  lives  a  day  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  in  the  year 
had  slain  53,293  men,  women,  and  children,  the  task  of  registering 
the  dead  would  be  inexpressibly  painful,  and  the  pain  is  not  greatly 
diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  a  pestilence  found  in  so  many 
cities,  towns,  and  districts  poisonous  putrid  matters  ready  to  destroy 
this  number  of  inhabitants." 

Plague,  cholera,  and  typhus  have  one  common  origin — fermenting 
fdth,  foul  air,  and  squalor.  There  must  be  soil,  seed,  rain,  and  sun- 
shine to  produce  herbage  and  grain  ;  there  must  be  the  elements 
necessary  to  zymotic  disease  before  it  can  prevail*. 

A  full  list  of  inventions  to  supersede  ordinary  waterclosets  would 
in  some  respects  bo  amusing,  if  not  very  interesting  :  dry  box 
closets,  oil  closets,  gas  closets,  eureka  closets,  and  numerous  other 
forms  of  closet,  have  been  brought  forward,  a  few  have  even  been 
patented  :  and  from  time  to  time  additions  are  made  to  the  list. 
Every  invention  of  this  sort  however,  involves  some  form  of  external 


*  Sanitary  improvements  in  Salisbury  have  reduced  the  death-rate  from  27  in 
oach  1,000  to  20  in  each  1,000.  For  1  year  out  of  the  9  years,  after  improvement, 
the  total  deaths  were  only  14  in  1,000. 

At  Cheltenham  the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  by  improved  works  from  22 
t(t  10  in  each  1,000.  At  Worthing,  from  25  to  15J  in  one  1,000.  At  Lancaster, 
(h)m  28  to  22  in  each  1,000.  In  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Brighton,  Bunningham, 
Ulveri^i  ^^^  Manchester,  high  death-rates  prevail;  from  25  to  31  in  each 
1,000. 
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and  independent  action,  the  privacy  of  the  house  must  he  invaded, 
and  any  irregularity  leads  to  great  inconvenience. 

The  common  privy  and  cesspit  is  a  great  nuisance,  especially  in 
towns.  The  cesspit  is  most  fretjuently  placed  in  small  yards  behind 
houses,  beneath  living  rooms,  and  even  beneath  bed-rooms,  crowded 
in  amongst  thickly  built  cottages,  so  as  to  foul  the  subsoil  below 
and  the  air  above  ;  very  frequently  the  festering  wet  soil  filters 
through  cottage  walls  or  floods  the  cottage  floor,  causing  discomfort, 
disease,  and  death.  Parish  surgeons  and  medical  men  who  visit 
the  poor  have  borne  witness,  on  numerous  occasions,  to  the  evils  of 
town  cesspits.  Local  registrars  record  the  heaviest  death-rates  in 
such  districts;  the  relieving  officer  spends  most  of  the  parish  money 
among  the  wretched  inhabitants;  the  labour  goes  on  week  by  week, 
year  by  year,  and  must  go  on  so  long  as  this  form  of  poisoning  on  a 
great  scale  is  continued. 

In  Liverpool  and  in  Manchester,  cesspits,  though  private  nuisances, 
are  public  property  ;  the  municipal  governments  claim  the  right  to 
empty  them.  The  word  **  cleanse  "  is  used  in  the  municipal  records  ; 
cesspits  are  emptied,  but  they  are  never  cleansed.  In  this  process 
of  emptying  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  human  suffering.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  foul  refuse  must  be  carried  or  wheeled  through  houses, 
on  all  occasions  it  must  be  removed  into  the  streets,  and  those  only 
who  have  experienced  the  sickening  smell  can  fully  understand  the 
misery  endured  by  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  given  up  to  the 
oi)erations  of  nightmen.  This  operation  is  not  only  foul  and  mis- 
chievous, but  unremunerativc  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  outlay.  That  is,  if  it  costs  £20,000  per  annum  to  empty  the 
middens  and  cesspits  in  Manchester,  the  sale  of  manure  and  ashes 
will  not  produce  more  than  half  this  amount.  The  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  inhabitants  in  damaged  health  cannot  so  readily  be  estimatr::d. 

As  compared  with  privy  and  cesspit  the  watercloset  is  a  vajit 
improvement,  and  if  drain,  sewer,  water  supply,  and  water-closet, 
arc  complete,  no  fouling  of  house  atmosphere  or  of  urban  subsoil 
can  take  place.  From  a  well-drained  house,  and  completely  sewered 
town,  all  refuse  is  removed  at  a  rate  of  at  least  one  mile  per  hour. 
Where  water-closets  have  been  once  introduced  into  any  town,  and 
there  are  now  thousands  in  use,  who  shall  turn  that  community  back 
to  the  miseries  of  privies,  middens,  cesspools,  tesspits,  and  midnight 
scavengers  ?  Dry  closets,  of  every  form,  are  social  abominations  in 
a  town.  There  must  be,  with  such  apparatus,  individual  manipula 
tion  for  removal,  multiplied  by  every  home,  and  a  recurring  nuisance 
in  every  such  removal. 

The  proper  disposal  of  sewage  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  of  the  day  ;  Parliament  has  inquired  into  it,  a  royal  com- 
mission has  investigated  it,  chemists  have  analysed  and  reported  as 
to  the  manurial  value  of  the  ingredients  in  town  sewage,  companies 
have  been  formed  to  work  patents  for  treating  sewage,  so  as  to 
separate  the  solids,  but  such  companies  have  signally  failed.  Some 
few  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  liquid  sewage  direct  to  land 
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for  agricultural  uses,  but  no  actual  and  unmistakable  reBi|lts  luive  as 
yet  been  realised,  generally  applicable  to  towns.  Edinburgh  and 
Croydon  arc  both  exceptional  in  some  respects.  Large  volumes  of 
sewage,  at  both  these  places,  flow  direct  into  and  over  land  peculiarly 
fitted  by  nature  to  produce  results  in  many  respects  favourable.  In 
neither  case  is  there  steam-engine  power  required  for  pumping,  nor 
is  there  any  expensive  distributing  plant,  or  distributing  piping.  The 
sewage  is  flooded  on  to  the  land  without  stint,  producing  heavy  graz- 
ing crops.  Below  Edinburgh  some  of  the  land  has  been  continuously 
irrigated  for  more  than  200  years  without  diminution  of  crop.  Land 
is  the  proper  place  for  liquid  sewage,  and  in  every  instance  where  liquid 
sewage,  in  its  dis^charge  from  sewers,  is  liable  to  become  a  nuisance, 
the  local  authorities  ought  to  be  compelled  to  filter  their  sewage 
through  laud,  if  even  at  a  pecuniary  loss  in  the  process.  Towns  can 
afford  to  })ay  the  necessary  costs  of  works  capable  of  preventing 
disease.  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  as  stated,  each  pay  some 
£8,000  or  £10,000  annually  to  remove  foul  cesspit  matter,  which  has 
worked  incalculable  mischief.  It  cannot  therefore  be  considered  any 
extravagance  if  such  sum  should  be  expended  in  utterly  abolishing 
cesspits,  by  a  regular  and  continuous  removal  of  cesspit  matter  in  a 
fiuid  state  on  to  and  over  land,  so  as  to  cause  nuisance  to  no  oi^. 

That  town  sewage  has  value  as  a  manure  has  been  proved  by  every 
chemist  of  name.  Liebig,  Lawes,  Way,  Gilbert,  Hofiman,  and  others 
give  it  a  money  value  of  from  \d,  to  2d.  per  ton  of  fluid.  Professor 
AVay,  however,  aflbrds  a  key  to  one  form  of  difficulty,  namely,  the 
cost  of  application,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  more  than  the  value 
of  the  manure  in  the  water.  As,  for  instance,  a  ton  of  quartz,  he 
states  by  Avay  of  illustration,  may  contain  one  ounce  of  gold,  but,  if 
the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  is  due,  paying  a  ton  of  quartz  is  not 
paying  the  amount  of  the  debt  ;  there  may,  however,  only  be  one 
ounce  in  ten,  twenty,  fifiy  or  one  hundred  tons  of  quartz,  so  that  in 
no  case  can  the  full  value  of  the  gold  bo  obtained,  and  there  is 
necessarily  a  point  at  which  any  attempt  to  extract  the  gold  must 
result  in  a  total  loss,  and  this  loss  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
poverty  of  the  quartz,  and  so  of  town  sewage  ;  there  is  manurial 
value  in  it,  as  sewage,  but  steam  power,  distributing  plant,  value  of 
land,  cost  of  labour,  and  extravagant  works  may  utterly  destroy  all 
chance  of  a  remunerative  income. 

Town  sewage  has  been  dealt  with  by  several  processes.  At 
Burmingham  there  is  merely  skimming  and  separating  of  solids  by 
precipitation  in  tanks  ;  the  sewage  water,  slightly  clarified,  flowing 
into  the  river  Tamo  direct  from  the  tanks.  The  dry  weather  volume 
of  the  sewage  at  Birmingham  is  about  12,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
the  amount  of  sediment  removed  from  the  subsiding  tanks  is  about 
25,000  tons  per  annum.  This  sediment  is,  principally,  road  grit, 
worn  and  washed  from  road  and  street,  mixed  with  true  sewage 
matter.  The  tanks  are  regularly  emptied,  but  the  material  is  or  was, 
for  the  most  part,  unsaleable,  even  at  so  low  a  price  as  sixpence  per 
ton.     The  refuse  comes  out  in  the  form  of  sludge,  and  cannot  be 
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readily  dried  so  as  to  be  made  portable.  The  annual  cost  to  the  cor- 
poration (which  is  all  loss)  is  some  £5,000  sterling  per  annum.  The 
river  is  still  tainted,  and  the  adjoining  land  is  injured  rather  than  bene- 
fited. Birmingham  sewage  contains  some  ingredients,  such  as  ^'  pickle 
waste,"  acids  in  which  brass  articles  have  been  washed,  as  also 
other  forms  of  waste  chemicals.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
proving  that  sewage  so  composed  will  be  injurious  to  vegetation. 

There  are  some  live  hundred  cities,  towns,  and  districts  having 
the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  but  in  very  few,  as  yet, 
is  sewage,  in  its  liquid  form,  turned  to  any  beneficial  account,  except- 
ing at  Rugby,  Watford,  Carlisle,  Croydon  and  Worthing.  Liquid 
sewage  is  spread  over  the  land  at  Croydon  by  gravitation,  at  the 
other  places  named  by  pumping.  In  some  other  places  the  sewage 
solids  are  intercepted,  as  at  Leamington,  Cheltenham,  Leicester, 
Tottenham,  Worksop,  and  Morpeth  ;  but  in  the  greatest  number  of 
places  the  entire  sewage  is  wasted  into  the  nearest  river  or  water- 
course, as  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Alnwick,  Lancaster,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester,  and  at  most  of  the  Lancashire  towns,  as  also  at 
all  the  towns  throughout  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Yorkshire,  Indeed  one  sweeping  remark  may  include  99 
hundreds  of  all  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  districts  in  Great 
Britain, — there  is  one  general  waste  of  sewage  where  sewers  exist. 

The  question  of  sewage  utilisation  has  been  thrown  back  by  eiTors  in 
works,  which  have  been  on  too  costly  a  scale.  Large  areas  and  light 
dressings  have  been  attempted.  Cheap  works,  small  areas  and  heavy 
dressings  are  found  however  by  experience  to  be  most  remunerative. 
In  the  works  which  have  failed  too  much  has  been  expected  and  too 
much  has  been  attempted.  Every  chemist  who  has  analysed  sewage 
finds  a  certain  manurial  value  in  the  liquid.  Means  and  appliances  how 
cheaply  to  make  such  manure  available  remain  to  be  adopted.  Expe- 
rience, so  far  as  carried,  proves  that  fluid  sewage  cannot  be  manipu- 
lated into  a  solid  manure  so  as  to  pay.  There  have  been  attempts 
at  Leicester,  at  Tottenham,  and  for  a  time  at  Croydon.  During  the 
continuance  and  working  of  these  solidifying  sewage  works  there 
was  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  nuisance  with  no  paying  result. 
At  Leicester  the  solid,  which  was  expected  to  sell  for  £4  per  ton, 
could  not  after  a  time  be  given  away.  At  Birmingham  the  sewage 
sludge  accumulates  beyond  the  power  to  sell  it  at  6d.  a  ton,  or  even 
to  give  it.  At  Leamington  there  is  an  annual  cost,  at  the  outlet 
works,  of  some  £400,  to  precipitate  and  remove  the  sludge  from 
about  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  per  day.  The  sludge,  when 
consolidated  by  drying,  is  given,  not  sold.  At  Cheltenham,, Coven- 
try, Worksop,  and  at  some  other  places,  the  deposited  sludge  is  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  1*.  to  2«.  per  ton.  This  price  does  not, 
however,  repay  working  charges,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  fluid 
sewage  is  wasted. 

To  utilise  fluid  sewage  land  is  required,  and  a  regular  agricultural 
establishment  must  be  set  up.  Town  Councils  and  Local  Boards  of 
Ilealth  have  not  as  yet  considered  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  obtain 
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land  by  lease  or  by  purchase — with  the  exception  of  Croydon — and 
here  an  **  injunction  "  was  necessary  to  compel  local  action. 

The  Croydon  case  settles  the  question,  so  far  as  it  goes,  namely, 
that  irrigation,  by  j^ravity,  through  surface  carriers  and  open  grips 
over  loamy  ground,  and  producing  grasses,  will  purify  sewage  water 
without  causing  nuisance,  and  produce  a  moderate  income.  But  if 
the  Croydon  sewage  had  required  to  l)e  lifted  350  feet  vertical  (the 
lifl  contenipliited  ibr  vast  volumes  of  metropolitan  sewage),  and  if 
cast  iron  and  earthenware  conduit  pipes  (as  proposed  for  distributing 
niftroi»olitan  sewage)  had  been  laid  down  at  a  cost  of  some  £12,000, 
the  bahmco  would  have  been  against  the  Local  Board. 

The  only  safe  mode  of  advancing  the  project  of  sewage  Application 
will  be  to  comnienco  in  the  simplest  and  cheapest  form,  namely, 
surface  irrigation  by  gravity,  as  at  Croydon  and  as  at  AVorthing. 
Thi-?  can  1)0  done  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  to  a  limited 
extent  ;  the  experiment  can  then,  from  time  to  time,  be  ex- 
tended. If  sewage  can  only  be  applied  on  a  great  scale  with 
some  degree  of  loss,  as  the  cesspits  and  middens  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  towns  are  emptied  at  a  loss  (£10,000  per  annam 
in  Manchester),  such  loss  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  rate- 
payer. To  lease  the  sewage  of  London  to  a  company  proposing 
to  raise  and  expend  capital  by  millions  sterling  will  be  ruin  to 
confiding  shareholders  and  a  cruel  punishment  to  many  innocent 
persons.  The  Leicester  Sewage  Company  was  supported  by  men  of 
rei)utiition,  who  risked  their  money  and  lost  it  ;  but  many  innocent 
persons  were  lured  in  by  seeing  such  names  on  the  list  of  share- 
holders ;  so  it  has  been  and  so  it  will  bo  again  if  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  is  driven,  by  outside  opinion,  to  act  contrary  to 
common  sense  and  reason. 

Thi»  great  irrigation  works  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  ;  lakes  and  rivers  are  turned  to  account  on  a 
grand  scale,  vast  volumes  of  water  are  conducted  along  open  canals. 
and  such  waters  are  distributed  by  open  conduits  and  carriers  ;  the 
entire  volume  of  water  is  disposed  of  by  meaus  of  surface  irrigation. 
The  works  are  cheap,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  cast-iron  mains 
and  earthenware  pipes  for  distribution.  It  may  be  said  *'  Italian 
irrigation  is  hy  pure  water,  and  London  sewage  could  not  be  exposed 
in  open  channels."  The  reply  is,  that  open  canals  will,  in  every 
respect  be  cheaper  ;  and,  practically,  may  bo  prevented  from  being  a 
nuisance.  Covered  conduits  may  be  adopted  near  to  towns  and  near 
houses  ;  but  as  by  far  the  greatest  length  of  canal  and  carrier  must 
be  in  the  country,  covering  such  cauals  and  carriers  in  such  positions 
would  be  an  extravagant  waste  of  capital.  Brick  tanks,  in  which  to 
store  sewage,  are  not  necessary,  and  such  tanks  soon  become  vast 
abominations  ;  canal-like  tanks  with  earth  sides,  should  in  all  cases 
be  used  ;  the  earth  acts  as  a  disinfectant;  and,  in  such  canals, 
greater  length  and  area  can  bo  obtained  for  the  outlay. 

If  the  rivers  of  England  are  to  be  purified,  it  must  be  by  inter- 
cepting canals  to  receive  all  fluid  refuse  and  convey  it  to  land  for 
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purposes  of  irrigation,  or  to  be  treated  with  disinfectant  and  precipi- 
tants  so  as  to  be  purified  in  its  course.  Water  of  the  foulest  kind,  in 
regular  forward  motion,  as  in  a  river  or  in  a  canal,  becomes  compa- 
ratively pure  in  moderate  distances.  The  Bridgewater  canal,  foul 
bejoud  description  at  Manchester,  loses  its  colour  aud  taint  before 
reaching  Runcorn,  some  30  miles.  All  the  foulest  rivers  and  streams 
in  Lancashire  and  in  Yorkshire  purify  by  similar  processes,  showing 
that  contact  with  the  soil  in  the  bed  of  river  and  canal,  and  exposure 
to  light  air  and  oxygen  in  the  moving  river  water,  dissipate  the 
impurities.  This  is  now  effected  in  the  rudest  manner  in  rivers  and 
canals  which  are  sewage-tainted,  and  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
injury  and  nuisance.  Canals  and  conduits  specially  constructed 
to  convey  sewage  to  land,  for  irrigation,  may  accomplish  the  work 
of  purification  with  the  least  possible  injury,  and  probably,  in  time, 
witii  a  pecuniary  profit.  The  river  Thames  requires  intercepting 
canals  through  its  entire  length.  Such  work  need  not  be  planned 
beyond  the  rateable  means  of  the  populations  resident  on  its  banks, 
and  who  now  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  its  waters.  This  form  of 
improvement  may  also  be  carried  out  on  every  polluted  river  in  the 
kingdom  with  advantage. 

CONCLUSIOKS. 

Medical  evidence  and  experience  prove  that  the  modern  system  of 
sewering,  draining,  water-supply,  and  a  use  of  waterclosets  improves 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Towns  are  purified,  but  in  many  instances  rivers  and  streams  are 
unnecessarily  fouled.  Putrid  sewage — the  sewage  of  cesspits,  cess- 
pools, and  sewers  containing  foul  deposits  washed  out  by  heavy  falls 
of  rain — poisons  fish  ;  fresh  sewage  feeds  fish.* 

Sewage  is  injurious  to  all  rivers  out  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
abstract  water  for  domestic  uses.  The  admission  of  sewage  to  such 
rivers  should  be  rigidly  prohibited. 

Sewage  is  beneficial  to  agriculture,  when  applied  to  the  land 
80  as  to  cause  it  to  act  as  a  filter. 

The  available  value  of  sewage  will  depend  upon  management,  and 
also  upon  local  contingencies,  which  can  only  bo  estimated  when  all 
the  elements  are  known.  The  chemist's  test  and  value  form  only 
one  item  in  the  problem. 

Sewage  irrigation  works  should  be  as  simple  and  as  economical  as 
is  possible.  Gravitation  and  surface  irrigation,  as  at  Croydon  and  at 
Worthing,  should  be  made  available  wherever  practicable.  If  steam 
pumping  power  is  necessary,  canal-like  tanks,  carriers,  and  surface 
irrii^ation  should  be  adopted.  No  lift  should  be  attempted  greater 
thau  is  necessary  to  allow  the  sewage  to  flow  by  simple  gravity. 

•  That  fresh  sewage  feeds  fish  is  proved  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  at  Morpeth, 
at  Carlisle,  Lancaster,  Salisbury,  and  other  places.  According  to  Paliadio,  it 
was  true  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  which  he  states  is  sixteen  feet  in 
diafnctor.  The  sturgeons  taken  below  it  are  the  finest  to  be  found,  as  they  have 
belter  feeding  on  the  filth  washed  out  of  the  great  sewer  than  any  others. 
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Sewage  irrigation  maj  be  carried  on  over  the  same  ground  for  an 
indefinite  period,  as  is  proved  by  some  of  the  land  near  Edinburgh, 
which  has  been  regularly  irrigated  upwards  of  two  centuries. 

No  known  or  tried  form  of  precipitating  sewage  so  as  to  obtain  a 
portable  solid  manure  has  ever  been  made  to  pay  in  Great  Britain. 

The  utilisation,  so  as  to  purify  town  sewage,  ought  to  be  imperative, 
as  at  Croydon. 

Experiment,  so  far  as  carried,  indicates  that  comparatively  large 
volumes  of  sewage  (o,000  tons  per  annum  per  acre)  pay  better  than 
the  distribution  of  smaller  volumes  over  larger  areas. 

Sewage  is  continuously  produced  and  should  be  as  continuously 
utilised.  This  will  bu  accomplished  most  easily  and  cheaply  by 
having  at  command  a  proper  proportion  of  land  to  act  as  a  filter. 
Sand,  gravel,  or  combinations  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam  will  form 
the  best  natural  filters.  Heavy  clay  lands  should  be  avoided, 
excepting  for  moderate  irrigation,  and  such  clay  lands  must  be 
specially  drained. 

Sewage,  as  it  flows  from  a  properly  sewered  town,  is  not  equally 
rich  at  all  times  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  sewers  which  regularly 
discharge  fresh  s^ewage,  as  at  Carlisle  and  at  all  towns  sewered  on 
true  principles,  night  sewage  and  day  sewage  diflfer  materially.  At 
Carlisle  analyses  have  shown  that  from  10  o'clock  p.  m.  to  8  o'clock 
a.  m.  discharge  from  the  outlet  sewer  (which  has  a  gradient  of  1  in 
700)  is  almost  entirely  subsoil  water.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
an  increase  in  volume  and  strength  in  the  morning  about  9  o'clock, 
at  noon,  and  ngain  from  6  to  8  o'clock  p.  m.  In  Carlisle  with  3o,000 
inhabitants  and  with  some  G,000  houses  drained,  there  is  no  expen- 
diture below  the  surface  in  the  sewers  to  remove  solids.  The  daily 
flow  of  water  is  sufl[icient  to  preserve  them  clean. 

Earthenware  pipes,  from  nine  inches  to  four  inches  internal 
diameter,  make  the  best  house  drains,  and  when  carefully  laid  do  not 
choke. 

The  sewering  of  towns,  on  correct  principles,  ought  to  be  promoted, 
so  as  to  ensure  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health,  as  such  improvements 
are  of  national  importance,  because  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health 
tend  to  reduce  pauperism,  drunkenness,  lunacy,  and  crime. 


INFANT  MORTALITY. 


Infant  Mortality.     Bi/W.  D.  HuSBAND,  F.R.C.S.* 

THE  subject  I  have  been  asked  to  introduce  to  this  Department^  is 
•*  What  are  the  causes,  and  what  are  the  means  for  the  prevention, 
of  excessive  infant  mortality  ?  "    I  shouldhave  preferred  that  some  one 

»  This  paper  was  delivered  extemporaneously  by  Mr.  W.  D.  HoBband,  in  order 
to  open  the  question,  and  has  since  been  revised  for  the  preas  by  the  aalhor. 
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from  the  busy  hives  of  industry,  where  these  evils  are  most  rife,  had 
been  selected  to  bring  this  important  object  before  you,  but  feeling 
that  any  deficiency  on  my  part  will  be  amply  compensated  for  by 
the  experience  of  Dr.  Trench,  Mr.  Ikin,  and  others,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  lay  bare  the  extent  of  the  evil,  to  investigate  some  of  its 
causes,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  their  removal  or  amendment. 
We  were  told  the  other  day,  in  dealing  with  a  different  subject, 
that  on  account  of  the  mortality  from  a  certain  cause  in  England, 
there  is  every  year  a  great  loss  in  money  value  to  the  nation.     With 
regard  to  that  subject,  I  think  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion ; 
but  if  the  mortality  of  adults  claims  the  attention  of  this  Association, 
so  also  ought  that  of  those  helpless  infants.     The  infant,  as  I  have 
said,    may  become   a  man ;    the   seeds   of  disease,    contracted  in 
early  life,  may  either  cut  down  the  tender  plant  altogether,  or  render 
as  it  grows  older,  a  weak,  ailing,  feeble  being,  who  is  not  an  aid  but 
a  burden  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.     Not  only  so,  but  this 
poor  feeble   being  may  become  a  parent,  and  thus  form  a  fresh 
centre  of  disease,  handing  down  those  seeds  of  disease  to  children  of 
another  generation.      But  I  may  be  asked — and  grave  doubt  is  often 
thrown  on  the  simple   statements  of   persons  who   bring  forward 
subjects  of  this  kind — I  may  be  asked  the  question  :    "  Is  this  mor- 
tality as  great  as  you  say  it  is  ?  **     There  have  been  statistics  given 
from  some  quarters  on  the  subject,  which  I  do  not  think  can  be 
supported,  yet  I  will  proceed  to  show  you  that  there  is  great  and 
excessive  infant  mortality;  a  mortality  that  I  fancy  few  are  aware  of. 
And  if  I  could  extend  the  subject  to  children  from  one  to  five  years 
of  age,  you  would  find  the  mortality  greater  than  almost  anyone  could 
imagine.     I  shall  be  obliged,  however,  to  restrict  my  inquiry  in  the 
first  place  to  those  infants  that  die  under  one  year  of  age.     I  have 
taken  several  modes  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  mortality  of  infants  in 
this  country.     The  first  authority  I  shall  give  you  is  that  of  Mr^ 
Sargant,  in  an  able  paper  on  the  facts  and  results  of  the  reports  of' 
the    Registrar-General,  addressed  to  the  Statistical  Society.      He- 
states  that  in  all  England,  the   infant  death-rate,  under  one  year^ 
is  161  to  every  1,000  deaths. 

I  will  give  you  first  the  statistics  of  those  districts  in  which  the 
death-rate  is  the  lowest.  We  find,  if  we  take  the  county  of  West- 
moreland, that  out  of  1,000  deaths  the  proportion  of  infant  deaths  is 
104  ;  in  Rutland  and  in  Surrey,  the  proportion  is  126  ;  and  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  136.  In  Herefordshire  and  South  Wales 
the  proportion  rises  to  137  ;  in  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  Hert- 
ford, to  139  ;  Kent  and  Middlesex,  to  141  ;  and  in  Oxfordshire  the 
proportion  is  140  in  1,000.  But  these  are  favourable  statistics. 
Compare  them  with  other  counties  of  England,  and  you  will  find 
that  in  Lancashire  we  have  a  proportion  of  192  to  1,000 ;  in  Staf- 
fordshire again,  182;  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  181;  Notting- 
ham, 180;  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  177  ;  Warwickshire,  176; 
Leicestershire,  175;  Norfolk,  174;  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridge- 
shire^  172  ;  Cheshire,  172;  Huntingdonshire,  164;   and  London — 
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equal  to  the  proportion  over  all  England — 161.  The  infant  death- 
rate  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  136  ;  and  you  will  naturally 
be  surprised  to  find  it  rising  to  177  in  the  West,  and  to  181  in  the 
East  Riding.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the  North  Riding  there 
are  no  large  towns,  only  a  few  comparatively  small  ones,  of  which 
Middlesbro*  is  the  largest ;  while  in  the  East  Riding  the  Registrar- 
General  has  included  York  and  Hull,  which  thus  raise  the  propor- 
tion to  181. 

But  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  proportion  of  boys 
only.  Although  it  is  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  my  pai^er, 
yet  it  id  necessary  before  you  can  estimate  the  amount  of  misery 
and  disease  which  produce  infant  mortality,  to  glance  at  the  next 
four  years  of  life.  When  you  come  to  those  above  one  and  below 
five  years  of  age,  you  find  that  the  deaths  in  all  England  and  Wales 
.amount  to  105  in  1,000 ;  and  in  London,  137,  or  about  one-third 
more  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales. 
Tlii're  are  thus  influences  that  come  into  play  during  the  period 
■between  one  and  five  years  of  age,  especially  in  London,  that  do 
not  seem  to  take  eifect  during  the  first  year  of  infant  life.  In 
Rutlandshire,  again,  the  number  is,  under  five  and  above  one  year, 
.  56  in  1,000  ;  in  Westmoreland,  64  ;  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
{^Q ;  in  Huntingdonshire,  74 ;  Wiltshire  and  North  Wales,  80 ; 
jS^nrthamptonshire,  81  ;  and  Surrey — beyond  London — 84.  You  will 
-observe  that  I  gave  you,  first,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  children 
binder  one  year ;  and  to  show  you  the  influences  that  are  going  on 
after  .that  period  of  life,  I  have  given  you  some  statistics  of  mortality 
from  one  to  fivQ  years  of  age.  The  proportion  of  deaths  during 
this  period  over  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  105 ;  and  the 
most  favourable  returns  are  those  of  the  county  of  Rutland,  showing 
a  death-rate  of  o6  in  1,000.  You  go  to  those  of  Jjancashirc  next, 
aud  you  find  a  proportion  of  144 — nearly  double  the  most  favour- 
able; London  has  137;  Durham  and  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  112. 
I  shall  take  now  the  death-rate  under  I^vq  years,  and  show  you  the 
proportions : — 


All  England    

...     2fiG 

West  Riding    

...     287 

Lancashire       

...     .336 

Eaj*t  Riding 

...     272 

lA>n<lon     

...     298 

Cheshire 

...     271 

Statrordshirc    

...     208 

Leicestershire 

...     262 

Warwickshire 

...     289 

These  a^'e  the  facts  given  by  Mr.  Sargant,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  facts  given  l)y  one  person.     1  have 
here  the   report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  1862  ;    and  I  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  go  over  the  counties  and  towns,  the  large  manu- 
facturing places  and  large  seaports,  and  endeavoured  to  see  how  far 
these  figures,  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sargant,  will  hold  good. 
I  have  taken  first  the  number  of  births  ;  then  the  number  of  deaths 
under  one  year  ;  the  number  under  five  years;  and  then  the  total 
number  of  deaths.     I  shall,  then? fore,  be  able  to  compare  county 
with  county.     In  Rutlandshire,  then,  there  are,  for  the  year,  352 
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births,  that  is,  of  males  ;  only  42  died  under  one  year,  and  66  under 
five  years  ;  and  the  total  deaths  were  192.  In  Westmoreland  there 
were  953  births  ;  116  died  under  one  year,  and  202  under  five 
years  ;  and  the  total  deaths  were  644.  In  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  there  were  3,689  births  ;  520  died  under  one  year,  and 
825  under  ^yq  years  ;  and  the  total  deaths  were  2,231.  In  Liver- 
pool, again,  there  were  5,129  children  born  ;  of  these  1,170  died 
under  one  year,  and  2,282  under  five  years  ;  and  the  total  deaths 
were  4,725.  In  Lancashire,  there  were  49,416  male  children  born  ; 
of  these  9,193  died  under  one  year,  and  16,364  under  five  years  ; 
and  the  total  deaths  were  32,903.  In  West  Yorkshire  there  were 
30,085  births  ;  5,498  children  died  under  one  year,  and  8,701  under 
^yQ  years  ;  and  the  total  deaths  were  18,763.  In  East  Yorkshire 
there  were  5,043  births  ;  859  children  died  under  one  year,  and 
1,302  under  five  years  ;  and  the  total  deaths  there  for  the  year  were 
3,166.  In  London,  I  find  there  were  49,382  children  born  ;  7,762 
children  died  under  one  year,  and  15,172 — or  nearly  double — died 
under  five  years  ;  and  the  total  deaths  were  34,283.  These  statistics 
are  confined  to  male  children.  I  have  next  made  a  calculation  of 
what  would  be  the  proportions  of  deaths  in  those  places  in  10,000 
births.  I  find  that  in  Kutlandshire,  out  of  10,000  male  births,  there 
would  be  1,218  deaths  under  one  year,  while  the  total  deaths  would 
be  5,568  ;  in  Westmoreland,  out  of  10,000  male  births,  1,287  would 
die  under  one  year,  while  the  total  deaths  would  be  6,985  ;  in  North 
York,  out  of  10,000  malebirtlis,  the  deaths  under  one  would  be  1,275, 
the  total  deaths  would  amount  to  6,371.  Observe  that  in  these  three 
large  agricultural  districts,  where  there  is  a  large  area  to  the  popula- 
tion, the  proportions  are  very  nearly  the  same.  When,  however,  we 
look  to  the  lai'ge  manufacturing  districts,  we  find  that  in  Lancashire 
out  of  10,000  male  births,  1,860  die  under  one  year,  while  the  total 
deaths  are  6,580  ;  in  West  York  we  have  1,832  against  6,284  ;  and 
in  East  York  (including  York  and  Hull)  we  have  1,718  against 
6,332.  This  shows  an  immense  difference  in  the  proportions  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  agricultural  districts,  demonstrating 
that  in  those  manufacturing  districts  the  causes  of  mortality  do  pro- 
duce a  greater  infiuence  on  those  tender  plants  than  they  do  on 
those  of  maturcr  years.  The  infant  mortality  in  them  far  exceeds 
the  relative  adult  mortality.  I  thought  it  would  bo  interesting  to 
ascertain  the  rates  in  the  seaport  towns  ;  and  I  find  that  for  every 
10,000  male  births,  the  deaths,  under  one  year,  in  Liverpool  would 
be  2,300  ;  in  Hull,  1,880  ;  and  in  Bristol,  1,750  ;  while  over  the 
whole  of  England  the  average  number  is  1,582. 

Of  the  suffering  and  disease  in  those  who  escape,  to  live  in  after 
life  a  burden  to  the  community  and  to  themselves — of  these  we 
can  form  no  estimate  ;  but  wo  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  real 
extent  of  this  infant  mortality.  There  are  about  700,000  children 
born  in  this  country  every  year.  Then,  if  161  per  1,000  be  th« 
average  infant  mortality  over  England,  and  in  Westmoreland  only 
104  per  1,000  die  under  one  year  old,  I  think  we  have  a  right 
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to  assume  that  from  preTentiblo  causes  there  are  dying  every  year 
in  En«|:lan(l  o7  in  every  1,000.  If  you  multiply  that  by  436  (above 
436.0()0  persons  dying  every  year),  you  will  find  that  nearly  25,000 
children  under  one  die  in  this  country  every  year — from  preventible 
causes.  And  this  is  a  favourable  view  of  the  case,  for  even  in 
Kutlandshire  we  must  not  assume  that  the  mortality  might  not  be 
lessened.  We  think  it  a  shocking  thing  when  2^0,000  or  30,000 
men  are  slaughtered  in  battle  ;  yet  here  we  have  the  fearful  fact 
revealed  to  us  that  thousands  of  infants  are  annually  lost  from  mis- 
management and  neglect.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  statistics  to 
which  I  refer  arc  applicable  to  England  and  Wales  alone,  and  not 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  causes  which  seem  to  produce  this  lamentable 
result.  We  find,  if  we  take  the  whole  of  England  tuid  Wales,  that 
the  total  deaths  whirh  occurred  during  one  year — that  of  1862 — 
wer(»,  of  males  56,930,  and  of  females  44,413 — making  the  total 
deaths  under  one  year,  101,343.  The  total  number  of  deaths  of 
children  under  five  years  was  178,513 — so  we  see  that  nearly  one- 
fiflh  of  the  children  born,  die  before  they  arrive  at  five  years  of  age. 
Of  these,  the  deaths  under  one  year  from  specific  causes  were 
9S,196.  I  shall  now  run  over  very  hastily  the  numbers  assigned  to 
each  cause.  The  Registrar-General  has  four  classes  into  which  the 
causes  of  death  are  divided.  The  first  class  comprises  diseases  of  a 
contagious  or  epidemic  character  ;  the  second  class,  constitutional 
diseases  ;  the  third,  local  ;  and  the  fourth,  developmental.  Taking 
first  the  statistics  in  the  first  class,  I  find  that  there  are  19,696  deaths 
in  one  year,  of  children  under  one  year  old,  from  these  contagious 
diseases.  I  find  tiiat  492  eases  occurred  from  smallpox,  1,707  from 
measles,  902  from  scarlatina,  412  from  diphtheria,  743  from  croupy 
5,04o  from  whooping-coui^li,  Q^UV^  from  diarrhuja  and  dysentery,  and 
589  from  typhus  fever.  From  disc^ases  of  the  nervous  system  21,637 
deaths  result  ;  and  of  that  numl»er  20,261  children  die  in  convul- 
sions. From  disease  of  the  res))irntory  organs,  17,085  deaths  occur; 
15,749  from  bronchitis  and  ])neunionia  ;  1,000  children  die  annually 
from  the  want,  avowedly,  of  natural  noinishment  from  breast-milk. 
But  it  is  incorrect  to  estimate  the  causes  entirely  by  the  report ; 
because  many  of  the  other  diseases  otherwise  arranged  arise  from  the 
want  of  this  nourishment  and  fresh  air,  although  few  are  so  registered. 
The  diflTiculty  is  that  in  the  report  of  death,  not  the  real,  but  the  appa- 
rent, cause  is  stated.  It  may  be  reported  that  the  cause  of  death  is 
teething  or  convulsions,  while  in  reality  the  child  died  from  neither 
of  these  causes,  but  from  bad  food  or  impure  air.  We  ought  hence 
not  to  consider  convulsions  as  a  primary  disease  ;  but  it  is  a  settled 
fact  that  over  20,000  children,  under  one  year  old,  die  every  year 
of  convulsions.  On  coming  to  the  important  class  of  develop- 
mental diseases,  we  find  29,3;")  1  deaths  of  infimts  occur.  There  are 
7,704  deaths  from  premaiure  birth  ;  1.877  from  teething — which 
seems  a  small  number,  but  there  are  18,618  deaths  put  down  to 
gliophy  and  debility,  which  alter  all  may  be  attributed  to  the 
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cause.  There  are  1,640  infants  who  meet  with  violent  deaths.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  jou  a  succinct  view  in  round  nuaxbers, 
which  are  in  the  main,  however,  pretty  correct.  The  total  deaths, 
under  one  year,  in  England  are,  you  will  remember,  101,343  ;  and 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  the  proportion  of  the  causes  of  these 
deaths.  On  a  calculation,  I  find  that  of  fevers  and  other  infectiouB 
diseases  of  that  kind,  about  one-fifth  of  that  number  die  ;  of  con- 
stitutional diseases,  one-seventeenth ;  of  convulsions,  about  one-fifth  ; 
of  diseases  of  the  chest — ^bronchitis,  &c. — ^about  one-seventh  ;  of 
premature  birth  and  teething,  about  one-tenth  ;  and  of  atrophy  and 
debility  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth.  In  contrast  with  this,  I 
will  now  show  the  proportions  in  London.  There  were  7,762  males 
and  6,237  females,  or  13,999  infants  under  one  year,  who  died  during 
one  year  in  London ;  and  of  these  there  were,  from  miasmatic  disease, 
2,891 — about  one-fifth;  from  convulsions,  1,905 — about  one-seventh; 
from  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  2,530 — about  one-fifth ;  from  prema- 
ture birth  and  teething,  1,607 — about  one-eighth  ;  from  atrophy  and 
debility,  1,906 — about  one-seventh  ;  and  from  tuberculosis,  1,184— 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  number.  Now,  we  may  draw  a 
general  deduction  from  these  facts.  Out  of  98,000  cases,  it  is  found, 
where  the  causes  of  death  are  specified,  nearly  92,000  children  die  of 
the  diseases  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  should  inquire  into  the  minor  forms  of  disease.  It  is  to  the 
infectious  and  other  diseases  I  have  mentioned  that  we  ought  to  turn 
our  attention,  because  it  is  upon  the  causes  of  those  diseases,  it  is 
quite  evident,  that  the  infant  mortality  of  the  country  depends. 
Let  us,  then,  take  a  hasty  glance  at  those  difierent  causes.  First, 
with  regard  to  miasmatic  and  infectious  diseases,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  have  carefully  attended  to  sanitaiy  matters,  that 
all  who  die  of  miasmatic  diseases  die  of  causes  that  may  be  easily 
prevented — it  may  be  the  want  of  sanitary  regulations,  which  takes 
away  that  health  and  strength  which  enable  a  person  to  resist 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  ;  for  remember  this,  that  there  must 
be  a  condition  of  public  health  favourable  to  the  diffusion  of  disease 
before  it  spreads  to  any  great  extent,  and  it  depends  much  on  the 
condition  of  the  population  and  the  sanitary  regulations  that  prevail, 
whether  that  disease  will  or  will  not  sweep  away  thousands  from 
the  town  or  locality  in  which  it  springs  up.  It  is  important  to 
observe  (that  everything  which  lowers  the  standard  of  health, 
depresses  and  enfeebles  the  human  frame  and  makes  it  an  easy 
prey  to  disease.  We  are  to  remember,  then,  that  one-fifth,  or  at 
least  one-sixth  of  infant  deaths  arise  from  diseases  of  a  preventible 
nature — of  which  in  the  present  state  of  sanitary  knowledge  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

Coming  now  to  the  dietetic  diseases,  I  notice  first  the  effect  of 
artificial  feeding  of  infants,  and  what  influence  it  has  upon  infant 
life.  The  cases  of  death  returned  as  from  want  of  breast-milk, 
appear  to  be  comparatively  few  ;  but  it  does  greatly  influence  the 
mortality.    It  leads  to   debility  and  (o  difficolt   teething,  and  to 
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impaired  pciieral  bealtli ;  and  you  must  not  believe  it  to  be  only  cf  thai 
small  importance  which  the  Registrar-Grcnerars  returns  would  lead 
you  to  suppose.  From  French  statistics  we  have  strong  proof  of  the 
effects  of  the  natural  mode  of  feeding  infants  as  compared  with  that 
of  bringing  them  up  by  hand.  In  one  part  of  France  we  find  that 
where  childrfn  are  handed  over  to  wet  nurses  and  brought  up  with 
breast-milk,  the  mortality  is  37*1  per  cent. ;  but  where  the  children 
are  innnodiatcly  after  birth  taken  from  the  mother  and  brought  up 
by  the  hand,  the  mortality  rises  to  63*9  per  cent.  The  experience 
of  medical  men  testifies  thut  many  a  child  that  was  at  first  healthy 
and  strong,  has  pined  away  and  become  a  miserable  object,  from  the 
want  of  its  natural  food.  This  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  remedied 
if  people  had  only  proper  notions  in  regard  to  ai*tificial  feeding. 
Some  jx-oph'  seom  to  think  that  children  can  be  brought  up  in  Jiny 
way,  and  that  bread  steeped  in  water,  or  anything  else  of  that 
kind,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  nourishment.  The  results  of 
Dr.  Smith's  researches,  embodied  in  his  report  to  the  Privy  Council, 
show  some  astonishing  facts  in  regard  to  this  subject.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  milk  is  the  only  substance  which  contauis  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  child  and  the  maintenance 
of  proper  temperature.  We  find  that  the  quantity  of  milk  to  each  person 
in  England  is  32  ounces  ;  in  Wales  85  ounces  ;  in  Scotland  124| 
ounces,  and  in  Ireland  135  ounces  per  week  to  each  person  ;  and  it  id 
stated  that — es]H'cially  in  the  agricultural  districts — a  great  quantity 
of  the  milk,  which  might  go  for  the  nourishment  of  children,  is  given 
to  pigs,  and  other  domestic  animals.  The  poor  peojile  require  an 
additional  supply  of  milk,  yet  in  these  country  places  it  is  often 
wasted,  rather  than  given  to  nourish  the  starving  children.  We 
find  also  that  in  many  districts  mothers  prefer  to  earn  money  in  the 
field  or  the  factory,  rather  than  tend  their  infants  at  home  :  and 
consequently  they  are  sent  out  to  nurses  and  brought  up  by  the 
hand;  they  are  left  in  the  care  of  women  who  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  proper  feeding  of  children.  The  infant  has  neither 
its  mother's  milk,  nor  even  the  only  proper  substitute,  that  of  the 
cow.  !Next  to  the  want  of  ])roper  nourishment,  I  would  mention 
excessive  or  injudicious  feeding  as  a  great  cause  of  infant  mortality. 
Nurses  consi<ler  themselves,  in  many  instances,  wiser  than  nature, 
they  over-fi*ed  the  child,  and  it  dies  from  the  effects  of  cramming, 
which  destroy  the  powers  of  digestion.  Then,  again,  children  are 
fed  irregularly.  The  child  is  fed  whenever  it  cries,  and  thus 
receives  treatment  the  very  contrary  to  the  regular  and  systematic 
feeding  which  it  requires.  In  this  way  many  bad  effects  are  pro- 
duced, which  would  never  exist  if  children  were  fed — as  they  ought 
to  be — at  reguhir  intervals.  This  irregular  feeding,  therefore,  is  to  be 
greatly  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  infant  mortality.  We 
know  that  the  development  of  tubercles  is  often  the  cause  of  some 
form  of  death  in  children.  Every  one  must  know  what  frail  bodies 
children  have,  and  may  easily  imagine  that  disease  produced  in  one 
gigsD,  is  likely  to  affect  other  organs  in  so  delicate  a  being,  and 
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thus  threaten  or  terminate  its  existence.  Thus  one-fifth  of  the 
children  born  in  England  die  of  convulsions,  which  are  often  but 
the  symptom  of  other  diseases ;  and  these  are  largely  contributed 
to  by  improper  feeding  and  impure  air.  In  large  districts,  where 
you  see  the  people  growing  up  without  any  regard  for  sanitary 
regulations,  wherever  you  find  a  low  state  of  physical  health,  there 
you  will  also  find  a  low  state  of  moral  health.  Let  me  speak  here 
of  the  early  marriages  of  factory  girls  ;  and  I  would  ask  you 
whether  in  their  case  it  is  to  be  expected  that  healthy  children  can 
be  developed.  Mr.  Baker,  Factory  Inspector,  whose  district  com- 
prises Ireland,  Lancaster,  Chester,  Warwick,  and  Leicester,  furnishes 
a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  numbers  of  marriages  by  persons 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  '^  in  certain  registration  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Stafibrdshire."  In  the  cotton  districts  of  Stockport, 
Wigan,  BoltoR,  Bury,  and  Burnley,  792  girls  under  fifteen  years  of 
ago  were  married,  he  does  not  say  in  what  period,  but  we  pre- 
sume in  a  year  ;  and  262  girls  under  fifteen  took  the  same  step  in 
the  iron  district  of  Wolverhampton.  In  short,  in  the  cotton,  silk, 
iron  and  pottery  districts,  early  marriages  by  boys  and  girls,  but 
more  especially  by  the  latter,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  whilst  in 
agricultural  districts — where  the  mortality  is  not  so  great — they  are 
comparatively  rare.  With  regard,  then,  to  convulsions,  I  say  that 
there  are  causes  in  operation  in  our  large  towns,  that  are  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  them.  We  have  debility  that  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  folly  or  the  vice  of  parents  ;  we  have  improper 
feeding  ;  we  have  impure  air.  It  is  stated  that  in  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital,  eveiy  fourth  child  died  within  a  fortnight  of  convulsions  ; 
but  after  pure  air  and  ventilation  were  introduced  into  the 
hospital  to  an  increased  extent,  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  was 
much  reduced.  Parents  seem  to  fancy  that  if  they  keep  a  child 
shut  up  in  a  close  warm  room,  that  that  is  the  way  to  keep  the 
child  healthy  and  strong.  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  Pure  air  is 
certainly  what  the  child  requires  ;  but  you  may  let  in  pure  air  and 
still  keep  the  child  warm.  No  child  can  be  kept  really  and 
healthfully  warm  in  an  ill-ventilated  apartment.  Clothe  them  well, 
but  give  them  plenty  of  pure  air.  We  come,  now,  to  other 
diseases,  which  few  parents  have  not  seen  their  children  sufier  from, 
at  some  period  of  their  lives ;  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  of  which 
nearly  16,000  children  die  annually.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  this  disease  is  not  so  fatal  in  infants  as  in  children.  The 
mortality  from  this  cause  increases  as  the  children  get  older.  Here 
again,  we  find  the  bad  e£fects  of  confinement.  People  fancy  that  if 
children  are  shut  up  in  a  warm  room  they  cannot  take  cold.  But 
what  is  really  the  result  ?  If  a  child  after  such  confinement,  and 
after  being  enfeebled  by  the  vitiated  air,  is  taken  out — say  to  the 
market  at  night,  or  to  gossip  with  a  neighbour,  because  the  mother 
cannot  leave  it  at  home — that  child  takes  cold  ;  an  afiection  of  the 
lungs  sets  in,  and  from  that  the  child  dies.  This  is  very  often  the 
case  ;  while,  if  the  child  had  been  better  treated  at  first,  it  would 
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have  been  able  to  bear  exposure  to  the  external  cold  air  with  adTan- 
tage.  I  will  saj  no  more  on  this  point,  but  maj  add  that  one  great 
cause  of  infant  mortality  is  to  be  found  in  "  Dalby,"  "  Grodfrey," 
and  all  such  nuisances,  which  are  only  so  many  excuses  for  improper 
management,  negligence,  and  inattention.  If  a  proper  mode  of 
feeding  were  adopted,  and  the  proper  and  natural  food  given  to 
these  infants,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  need  for  any 
of  these  baneful  remedies,  which  are  only  required  when  mismanage- 
ment or  ignorance,  or,  as  I  shall  soon  show,  cupidity,  presides  over 
the  infant's  destiny. 

We  come  now  to  a  most  important  branch  of  the  subject ;  to  what, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  a  great  cause  of  death  amongst  infiuits 
— and  that  is  the  employment  of  mothers  in  other  than  domestic 
duties.  You  will  find,  for  instance,  that  there  is  an  excessive 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  fen  districts  of  England.  It  is,  certainly, 
satisfactory  to  know  that  those  districts  which  formerly  were  vast 
old  unproductive  marshes,  are  now  almost  gardens  ;  but  that  has 
been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  which  very  few  are  aware.  The  report  by 
Dr.  Hunter  on  the  infant  mortality  of  the  fen  districts  shows  the 
effects  of  the  employment  of  the  mothers  of  England  in  the  field  to 
the  neglect  of  their  infants.  We  have  the  most  healthy  district  of 
England  in  Cumberland,  where  there  is  a  large  area  to  the  population; 
and  I  think  you  will  find  it  to  be  generally  the  case,  that  where 
there  is  a  large  area  for  each  person,  so  there  is  a  large  amoont 
of  health.  But  in  the  fen  districts,  as  compared  with  the  other  agri- 
cultural districts  of  England,  we  find  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality ; 
and  the  medical  officer  of  health  who  reported  to  the  Privy  Ck)uncil 
aflcr  making  an  investigation  on  the  subject,  found  that  the  great 
cause  of  that  excessive  mortality  was  the  employment  of  female 
labour  in  that  district.  The  mothers  are  employed  at  out-door 
work  ;  and  their  children  are  left  in  the  hands  of  bad  nurses,  or 
children  not  much  older  than  themselves.  In  many  cases  the  nurse 
drugs  the  child  with  opium  to  make  it  sleep  ;  and  this  practice  results 
too  frequently  in  the  death  of  the  child.  It  is  found  that  in  certain 
families  child  after  child  is  born,  which  as  regularly  dies,  and  the 
neighbours  know  as  well  as  may  be  that  the  child  terminates  its 
existence,  not  through  accidental  death,  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  but  from  carelessness  and  deprivation  of  food  ;  and  I  say 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  death  of  a  child  under  such  circum- 
stances lies  as  much  at  the  door  of  the  mother  as  if  she  had  strangled 
it  with  a  rope  or  cut  its  throat  with  a  razor.  Seventy  surgeons 
join  in  testimony  to  the  effect  that  want  of  milk  and  the  giving  of 
opiates  are  the  true  description  of  the  causes  of  half  the  deaths  that 
occur  in  these  districts.  It  is  not  only  in  the  fen  districts,  however, 
that  this  practice  prevails.  I  think  you  will  be  told  to-day  that  in 
our  large  towns  the  practice  is  very  extensively  followeil,  and  results 
from  the  employment  of  female  labour.  Hence  the  necessity  thai 
has  arisen  in  London,  Manchester,  and  other  large  places  for  those 
institutions  which  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  having 
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children  taken  care  of,  while  their  mothers  are  engaged  at  work  at 
factories  or  in  other  occupations.  This  is,  after  all,  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  the  care  and  attention  of  a  mother,  and  a  veiy 
inadequate  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  child,  but  no  doubt 
saves  many  an  infant  life.  In  the  country,  where  the  children 
have  the  chance  of  breathing  fresh  air,  the  evil  is  not  so  great, 
but  when  they  are  cooped  up  as  they  are  in  London,  without 
the  chance  of  getting  access  to  the  fresh  air  at  all,  they  must 
suffer,  and  I  believe  Uiat  this  is  one  great  reason  why  the  deaths 
above  one  and  under  five  years  of  age  in  London  so  much  ex- 
ceed the  average  of  all  England.  If  cottages  were  constructed 
for  our  work-people  in  the  country,  to  which  they  could  be  taken 
backward  and  forward  at  a  cheap  rate,  I  believe  the  effect  would  be 
that  there  would  be  a  great  decrease  in  infant  mortality. 

We  have  seen  the  extent  of  the  evil ;  I  have  said  something  on  its 
special  causes;  they  may  be  stated  thus:  first,  improper  and  inadequate 
feeding  ;  second,  impure  air  and  bad  sanitary  regulations  ;  and  third, 
neglect  and  want  of  care,  from  mothers  engaging  in  occupations  that 
require  their  absence  from  their  children.  Thus  we  are  shown  that 
we  must  reform  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  parents  throughout  the 
land  ;  we  must  endeavour  to  keep  the  mothers  of  England  in  their 
proper  place,  and  in  their  proper  pursuits ;  we  must  try  to  keep  them 
at  home  attending  to  the  comfort  of  their  children ;  and,  above  all, 
we  must  try  to  increase  their  intelligence,  and  instruct  the  people  in 
tliose  simple  physiological  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  be 
greatly  to  their  benefit.  We  must  try  to  convince  them  that  the 
observance  of  these  sanitary  regulations  would  turn  out  for  their 
benefit,  even  in  a  money  or  economical  point  of  view,  and  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  keep  children  in  health  than  in  sickness.  We 
must  show  them  that  if  mothers  of  children  are  engaged  to  work  in 
the  field  or  in  the  factory,  or  if  they  live  in  small  ill-built  houses,  or 
in  an  unhealthy  locality,  causes  of  mortality  and  immorality  will 
spring  up,  which  will  more  than  outweigh  any  fancied  saving  from 
a  low-rented  dwelling  in  an  ill-drained  district.  The  people  must 
be  taught  these  facts,  the  intelligence  of  the  mothers  must  be  raised, 
for  we  have  facts  to  show  that  intelligence  has  something  to  do  with 
this  question.  If  we  take  the  signing  of  the  marriage  register  as 
indicating  the  intelligence  of  the  women  who  are  married,  we  find 
out  that  the  marriage  register  is  signed  by  64  per  cent,  in  England 
and  81  per  cent,  in  London.  It  'is  remarkable  that  the  infantile 
death-rate  of  London  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  England, 
while  London  must  be  placed  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances ;  but  here,  you  will  observe,  intelligence  comes  into  play ;  we 
have  a  more  intelligent  population.  Where  education  is  low,  infant 
mortality  is  the  greatest.  In  Lancashire,  for  instance,  where  there  is 
disgracefully  low  education,  there  is  excessive  infimt  mortality.  It  is 
quite  clear  that,  on  the  whole,  the  mortality  is  most  excessive  in  towns  ; 
and  that  it  reaches  its  highest  proportion  in  towns  where  working  in 
Victories  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.    It  is  higher,  for  instance,  in 
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Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax,  than  it  is  in  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Hull,  or  Newcastle  ;  and  there,  again,  it  is  higher  than  in 
towns  where  there  are  no  manufactures  or  shipping.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  why  the  causes  of  infant  mortality  vary  so  much 
in  diflferent  localities — why  some  localities,  not  otherwise  unhealthy^ 
lose  so  many  infants,  for  instance,  from  nervous  diseases  ;  and  if  the 
Registrar-General  were  to  give  this  information,  I  am  sure  he  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  public.  We  now  come  to  speak  of 
the  measures  necessary  for  reducing  the  present  excessive  rate  of 
infant  mortality.  1  have  very  carefully  considered  the  subject,  and 
I  have  como  to  the  conclusion  that  no  legislative  enactment — no 
Act  of  Parliament — will  touch  the  evil.  I  believe  that  until  you 
get  the  public  mind  educated  to  recognise  to  its  full  extent  this 
growing  evil,  and  to  see  that  even  iu  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it 
will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  to  observe  those  sanitaiy 
regulations,  and  to  carry  out  those  principles,  on  which  alone  public 
health  can  be  obtained  and  preserved — I  say  that  until  you  carry 
with  you  the  minds  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  England,  you  can 
never  put  down  this  evil.  I  think  that  iu  every  district,  whether 
town  or  countiy,  tliere  ought  to  be  an  officer  of  public  health,  who 
should  be  employed  in  watching  over  the  health  of  that  particular 
district.  His  attention  should  be  confined  to  that  district,  and  it 
should  be  part  of  his  duty  to  point  out  or  cause  the  removal  of 
everything  that  was  known  to  injure  the  health  of  the  population. 
I  believe  that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  great  mistake  committed  in 
the  mode  of  appointing  these  officers  of  health.  I  think  they  ought 
not  to  be  appointed  by,  and  kept  under  the  control  of,  the  local 
authorities  or  the  population  in  which  they  live.  They  ought  to  be 
appointed  by  the  government  of  the  country,  and  placed  in  such  an 
independent  position  iu  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  that  no  rate- 
payer could  iufluence  them  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  by  such 
threats  as  are  sometimes  made.  No  inspector  should  be  under  local 
control,  so  as  to  be  threatened  with  an  hostile  vote  on  re-election  if 
he  presumed  to  point  out  a  certain  nuisance  and  took  steps  for  its 
removal.  I  think  the  inspectors  should  act  very  much  as  medical 
missionaries  in  the  districts  to  which  they  are  appointed  ;  doing 
battle  with  tliis  great  evil,  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people 
on  the  subject,  by  house  to  house  visitation.  I  say  that  we  have 
the  power  to  prevent,  to  a  great  extent,  this  excessive  infant  mor- 
tality ;  and  I  would  hope  that  the  government  of  this  country  may, 
ere  long,  take  up  this  question,  and  recognise  their  obligation  to 
diffuse  sound  information  regarding  physical  health,  and  thus  realise 
the  aspiration  of  the  philosophic  poet  of  the  north,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  health  of  the  people  : — 

"  Oh  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  posBCSsion,  the  imperial  realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  maintain 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
Those  who  are  bound  to  eerve  her  and  obey." 
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On  the  undue  Mortality  of  Infants  and  Children  in  connection 
with  the  Questions  of  Early  Marriages^  Drugging  Children^ 
Bad  Nursing^  Death  Clubs,  and  Certificates  of  Death, 
^c.     By  J.  L  Ikin,  F.R.C.S. 

Having  been  requested  by  the  Local  Committee  on  Health  to 
furnish  some  information  on  these  topics,  with  reference  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  I  considered  the  most  practical  and  satis- 
factory way  to  obtain  more  information  than  my  own  practice  and 
experience  could  give,  was  to  request  answers  from  a  number  of  my 
medical  brethren  practising  amongst  the  working  classes  in  Leeds, 
to  the  following  questions  : 

No.  1 .  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  sanitary  and  social  results  of 
early  marriages  amongst  the  working  classes  in  a  manufacturing 
town  like  Leeds  ? 

No.  2.  Have  you  in  the  course  of  your  practice  frequently  ascer- 
tained that  mothers  give  their  children  sedatives  and  soothing  mixtures 
daring  the  hours  they  (the  mothers)  are  absent  from  home  and  engaged 
in  their  work  ? 

No.  3.  Is  it  a  common  practice  in  Leeds  for  the  working  people, 
especially  the  women,  to  take  their  children  for  advice  to  the  druggists 
and  to  procure  medicines,  &c.  from  them  in  preference  to  consulting 
a  legitimate  practitioner  ? 

No.  4.  Is  bad  nursing  of  the  sick,  or  of  infants,  common,  in  your 
opinion,  amongst  the  working  classes  1 

No.  5.  What  is  the  effect  in  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  death 
clubs,  especially  the  paying  of  an  insurance  on  the  lives  of  young 
children  ? 

Eleven  medical  men  of  experience  were  applied  to,  who  have 
kindly  furnished  me  with  valuable  answers.* 

As  regards  question  No.  1.,  referring  to  the  sanitary  and  social 
results  of  early  marriages,  eight  of  the  gentlemen  are  of  opinion,  in 
which  I  also  concur,  that  the  social  and  sanitary  results  of  early  mar- 
riages (that  is  before  22  years  of  age)  are  prejudicial  in  many  ways  ; 
the  mother  is  not  qualified  to  bring  up  children,  soon  becomes  sickly  and 


*  1.  Mr.  Smitb,  Senior  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary, 
and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.,  Leeds  Medical  School;  2.  Mr.  Bulmer,  Surgeon 
to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  Leeds  Union ;  8.  Mr.  Scattcrgood,  Surgeon  to  the 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  L^s  School  of 
Medicine;  4.  Mr.  William  Scott,  Holbeck,  Leeds,  Union  Medical  Officer ;  5. 
Mr.  Hall,  Leeds,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children ;  6. 
Dr.  James  Braithwaite,  one  of  the  editors  of  Braithwaiti^s  Retrospect ;  7.  Mr.  Seaton^ 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Leeds  School  of  Medicine ;  8.  Mr.  Clayton,  North  Street, 
and  Mr.  Chorlej,  Senior  Surgeon  to  Leeds  Dispensary ;  9.  Mr.  Cottam,  Union 
Medical  Officer,  Leeds  ;  10.  Dr.  Foster,  Leeds :  11.  Mr.  Reynolds,  Chemist,  and 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Leeds  School  of  Medicine, 
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unfit  for  exertion  ;  the  father  is  hampered  with  the  cares  of  a  family 
before  ho  can  keep  them,  as  they  ought  to  be  kept.  The  ofispring 
are  frequently  puny  and  delicate.  An  early  marriage,  even  though 
an  imprudent  one,  and  with  all  its  anxiety  in  a  money  point  of  view,  * 
is,  however,  preferable  to  young  men  leading  a  low  long- continued  life 
of  vice.  There  is  also  another  point  connected  with  this  subject,  the 
importance  of  which,  though  it  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  non-medical 
society,  requires  a  comment  ;  it  is,  without  disguising  the  matter,  the 
bad  effects  of  youths  and  young  men  marrying  when  not  in  a  fit  state  of 
health  to  do  so;  this  is  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  results  both  to 
mothcrand  child.  Whilst  the  law  is  so  lax  and  imperfect  with  reference 
to  the  practice  of  quacks,  and  information  is  witheld  from  the  people, 
or  they  will  not  take  proper  advice,  this  gigantic  evil,  I  mean  the 
social  evil,  will  go  on,  if  not  increase.  I  am  aware  it  is  much  easier 
to  preach  self-control  than  to  exercise  it ;  but  many  parties  not 
healthy  would  not  marry,  if  they  knew  the  consequences  would  be 
so  serious  and  enduring. 

As  to  question  No.  2.  Seven  out  of  ten  of  the  medical  men 
consider  the  injurious  practice  of  giving  anodynes  and  sedatives  to 
children,  to  keep  them  quiet,  common  in  Leeds. 

As  to  the  answers  to  question  No.  3.  The  evidence  of  the  eleven 
surgeons,  with  some  slight  qualifications,  is  unanimous  that  the 
druggist  and  quack  are  applied  to  for  advice  and  medicines  con- 
stantly. Whilst  the  law  continues  as  imperfect  as  it  is  at  present 
about^druggists  prescribing,  and  quacks  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
profitable  and  swindling  game,  the  public  health  must  suffer.  The 
health  of  a  people  is  its  strength,  and  should  be  as  much  protected 
by  the  law  as  goods  and  chattels. 

As  to  question  No.  4.  Bad  nursing  is  common  according  to  the 
testimony  of  several  of  the  eleven  surgeons.  Kindness  to  one 
another  during  sickness  amongst  the  working  classes  is  certainly  a 
fine  characteristic,  and  happily  common,  but  kindness  and  sympathy 
alone  do  not  constitute  efficient  and  careful  nursing.  I  consider 
Sisters  of  Mercy  or  Charity,  or  whatever  name  may  be  adopted  for 
a  tender  and  good  nurse,  are  much  required  in  all  our  large  towns. 
The  ordinary  sick-nurse  seldom  knows  anything  about  sanitary 
principles.  Little  is  known  about  diet,  and  in  the  art  of  cooking 
England  is  still  far  behind  many  other  nations.  Nurses  should  be 
good  cooks,  and  all  sisters  of  charity  should  be  able  to  instruct  the 
poor  on  such  matters,  and  teach  them  how  to  make  a  comfortable 
meal  out  of  even  a  slender  supply.  It  is  well  known  how  apt  the 
French  soldiers  are  in  this  respect.  I  should  like  more  Miss 
Nightingales  at  the  bedside. 

As  to  question  No.  6.  Referring  to  Death  Clubs,  the  evidence  is 
not  so  strong  ;  still,  several  of  the  gentlemen  are  of  opinion  that 
they  are  abused,  especially  as  regards  young  children.  From  my 
own  experience  at  the  Women  and  Children's  Hospital,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  the  system  of  insuring  children's  lives 
is  much  abused,  and  great    carelessness,  if  not  positive  crime,  is 
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committed.  I  would  forbid  by  law  the  lives  of  young  children  being 
insured.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  exposed  the  rotten  system  of  many 
insurance  societies,  but  he  has  not  interfered  with  societies  dealing 
with  £10  insurances.  The  careless  manner  in  which  medical 
certificates  of  death  are  furnished  is  another  evil  requiring  a  remedy. 
Parents  bring  their  almost  dying  children  to  be  seen  once  or  twice 
at  a  public  institution,  and  then  on  the  death  of  the  child  call  for  a 
certificate,  though  a  week  or  more  may  have  elapsed  since  the  child 
was  seen.  I  forbid  parents  bringing  children  to  the  hospital  as  out- 
patients when  dangerously  ill,  and  when  they  cannot  be  admitted  I 
insist  upon  their  calling  in  a  medical  man  to  attend,  so  that  a 
certificate  can  then  be  legitimately  furnished.  I  fear  some  of  our 
medical  friends  are  often  induced  to  sign  certificates  against  their 
better  judgment,  merely  to  oblige  ;  not  of  course  from  any  criminal 
or  selfish  motive,  but  regarding  this  giving  a  certificate  for  the 
registrar  of  deaths  too  much  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

Briefly  to  sum  up  the  leading  conducing  causes  of  infant  mor- 
tality, the  following  may  be  enumerated,  exclusive  of  the  diseases 
incidental  to  infancy,  such  as  teething,  convulsions,  whooping-cough, 
and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  may  be  aggravated  or 
even  brought  on  by  some  of  these  causes.  I  may  name  sickly 
parents,  hereditary  complaints,  scrofula,  syphilis,  rickets,  improper 
or  insufficient  food,  want  of  milk,  intemperance  of  the  parent,  want 
of  cleanliness,  bad  air,  unhealthy  dwellings,  cellar  kitchens,  exposure 
to  cold,  deficient  clothing,  want  of  an  open  space  for  air  and  exercise, 
inefiicient  medical  aid,  resorting  to  quacks  and  druggists,  drugging 
with  opium,  neglect  and  deprivation. 

What  are  the  means  to  remedy  or  rather  lessen  such  evils  ?  To 
raise  the  tone  of  society  by  religious  and  secular  instruction,  and  the 
difiusion  of  knowledge,  on  all  common  sanitary  matters  ;  the  spread 
of  temperance ;  the  forbidding  by  law  of  parents  neglecting  their 
infants,  and  leaving  them  for  hours  daily ;  the  discontinuance  of 
sedatives  and  opiates  to  keep  their  infants  quiet  in  order  to  go  to 
work  ;  the  abolition  of  all  cellar  dwellings  ;  the  avoidance  of  early 
and  improvident  marriages ;  improved  construction  and  ventilation 
of  houses,  lodging  rooms,  cottages  and  workshops  of  all  kinds,  where 
a  number  of  hands  have  to  be  congregated ;  good  drainage,  a  supply 
of  pure  water,  more  time  given  to  domestic  work  and  recreation, 
more  warm  useful  clothing,  and  less  outside  finery. 
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fVhat  is  the  Influence  on  Health  of  the  Overcrowding  of 
Dwelling-houses  and  Workshops  f  And  by  what  means  could 
such  Overcrowding  be  Prevented?  By  Georgf:  Godwin, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

THE  Council  of  the  Association,  having  determined  on  this  as  one 
of  the  special  questions  for  discussion  at  the  York  meeting,  have 
requested  me  to  open  the  subject  with  a  paper.  The  deep  interest 
that  I  feel  in  it  forbids  me  to  refuse ;  though  as  I  brought  mj  views 
before  the  Department  at  the  London  meeting,  in  1862,*  and  had 
urged  them  on  the  public  for  some  years  previously  through  various 
channels,  I  may  seem  to  be  telling  an  oflen-told  tale.  In  this  busy 
fighting  world,  however,  a  thing  must  be  told  many  times  before  it 
will  be  heard ;  and  the  existing  evils  from  inattention  to  this  special 
matter  are  so  enormous,  so  monstrous,  so  vitally  important,  that  no 
amount  of  reiteration  can  be  blamed  or  bo  deemed  unnecessary  so 
long  as  they  remain  unremedied. 

In  the  paper  already  before  the  Association  I  gave  numerous 
special  cases  of  overcrowding  to  show  its  prevalence,  specially  on 
that  occasion  in  London ; — cases  of  overcrowding  in  dwelling-houses, 
workshops,  barracks,  and  schools.  I  have  re-visited  within  the  last 
month  many  of  the  places  described,  and  found  them  precisely  in  the 
same  evil  condition  as  before.  Thus  in  Lincoln  Court,  Drury  Lane, 
to  which  attention  was  directed,  the  first  house  examined  on  this 
last  occasion  contained  thirty-seven  persons  in  its  eight  rooms,  and 
the  second  forty-five.  In  some  of  the  houses,  I  was  told,  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  was  greater.  Every  room  housed  a  family ;  some 
surreptitiously  three.  To  get  at  the  truth,  as  in  all  these  cases,  was 
difficult ;  but  quite  enough  was  admitted  to  prove  that  the  conditions 
were  not  such  as  admit  of  healthful  existence  or  decency.  Of 
Charlotte's  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  the  same  may  be  said.  The 
medical  officer  of  that  district  speaks,  in  his  last  report,  of  small 
three-roomed  houses,  each  containing  seven  families  huddled  together 
lis  closely  and  almost  as  promiscuously  as  sheep  in  a  fold.  In  un- 
happy Bethnal  Green,  in  Mile  End  New  Town — in  fact,  in  every 
direction — the  same  fearful  state  of  things  may  be  witnessed.  The 
extent  to  which  the  evil  is  increased  when  illness  prevails  or  death 
occurs  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  In  one  room,  near  the  Caledonian 
Road,  Islington,  were  found  amidst  a  family,  a  child  dead  from 
scarlet  lever,  imd  another  ill  with  the  same  complaint.  No  washing 
h;id  been  done  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  clothes  which  had  been  worn 

*  See  the  Trantactiont  for  that  year,  p.  604. 
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by  the  sick  child,  and  those  which  had  been  taken  off  the  dead  one, 
were  stowed  in  the  bottom  of  a  cupboard,  where  the  food  of  the 
family  was  kept:  there  were  dirty  slops  in  the  room  and  on  the 
staircase;  the  window  had  never  been  opened  since  the  sickness 
began.  The  woman  who  lived  here  had  buried  three  children,  and 
the  one  lying  dead  was  the  fourth  lost.  The  remaining  rooms  of  the 
house  were  densely  crowded :  the  drainage  was  not  good  ;  and  two 
other  children  had  died  in  the  same  place  not  long  before.  Concern- 
ing most  of  our  provincial  towns,  and  I  have  examined  many  of 
them,  similar  statements  have  to  be  made,  and  must  be  extended  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  medical  officer  of  health  of  Liverpool, 
Dr.  Trench,  is  calling  the  attention  of  the  corporation  to  the  want 
of  accommodation  there  for  skilled  and  unskilled  artisans ;  saying  that, 
in  spite  of  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  staff,  the  tenants 
of  single  rooms  take  in  lodgers,  to  the  detriment  of  health  and  com- 
fort. He  ascribes  the  evil  to  the  demolition  of  the  poorer  class  of 
dwellings  in  the  business  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  consequent  over- 
crowding of  those  which  still  exist,  with  its  natural  consequence, 
social  birds  of  prey.  The  working  classes  there,  as  elsewhere,  show 
a  srtong  objection  to  live  in  the  suburbs,  at  a  distxince  from  their 
place  of  business  ;  and  it  is  urged  that  there  are  still  localities  near 
the  business  centres  of  the  town  where  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  could  be  built  profitably,  either  by  philanthropists  or  specula- 
tors, and  which  would  at  the  same  time  do  away  with  much  social 
discomfort  and  misery.  I  could  give  descriptions  of  crowded  dog- 
holes  seen  by  myself  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  elsewhere, 
that  would  appal  the  reflective.  But  it  cannot  be  necessaiy.  A  few 
words  must  be  said,  however,  touching  the  countiy  districts,  as  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  this  evil  is  confined  to  large  towns.  I 
have  again  and  iigain  found  cottages  with  two  sleeping-rooms,  very 
small  and  low,  containing  in  one  a  man  and  his  wife  and  six  or 
seven  children,  and  in  the  other,  two,  three,  and  even  four,  lodgers  in 
the  shape  of  farm  labourers  or  navvies.  In  Buckinghamshire,  in 
Norfolk,  in  Sussex,  I  have  found  at  night  nine,  ten,  and  more  persons 
in  a  room  not  large  enough  for  healthful  occupation  by  one;  and 
when  to  this  damaging  proceeding  are  added,  as  is  often  the  case,  no 
drainage,  insufficient  ''closet"  accommodation,  and  decomposing 
refuse  scattered  about  the  outside,  no  wonder  need  be  expressed  at 
the  prevalence  of  fever,  the  dying  off  of  the  children,  and  a  low  state 
of  morality  on  the  part  of  those  who  survive.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  multiply  instances  proving  the  universality  of  this  evil  over- 
crowding. Taie  one  more  utterance,  and  that  from  the  Sister  Isle. 
It  is  the  picture  of  a  hovel,  such  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the  western 
part  of  Ireland,  given  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Sligo  (Dr. 
Tucker).  It  is  the  home  of  a  small  farmer,  the  tenant  of  a  nobleman  : 
and  is  twelve  feet  broad  and  twenty-four  feet  long.  *'  The  domestic 
circle,  happy  family,  or  menagerie  that  dwelt  therein  consisted,^'  he 
says,  *'  of  a  sick  man,  his  wife,  four  daughters,  one  son,  three  cows, 
one  horse,  two  calves,  two  pigs,  and  some  poultry,  all  in  one  common 
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undivided  house, — no  partition."  Generally  the  pigs  were  under  the 
bcdi?,  the  people  in  them,  and  the  poultry  overhead.  The  eondi- 
tion  of  the  air,  the  sort  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  occupants,  maybe 
imagined. 

*^  The  breath  of  man  is  fatal  to  his  fellows;"  more  than  that,  it  is 
fatal  to  himself.  Man  ueedi^  for  healthful  breathing-space  at  least 
50()  cubic  i'ec't,  with  constant  renewal  of  the  air.  In  thousands  of 
houscH  occu[)ied  as  I  have  bricily  described,  each  sleeper  has  not 
100  feet  of  space.  I  have  seen  scores  of  rooms,  both  in  town  and 
country,  where  they  had  even  less.  Health  under  such  circumstances 
is  pimply  im])ossible.  Just  as  certainly  as  the  taper  dwindles,  and 
ultimatoly  exi)ires,  in  a  jar  from  which  a  frcfh  supply  of  air  is  ex- 
cluded, so  dues  the  vital  power  of  man  under  similar  circumstances 
grow  less  and  less  powerful,  and  ultimately  cease.  And  even  where 
some  clinngc  in  the  air  is  going  on,  unless  this  be  adequate  the  air 
becomes  surcharged  with  ])oisonous  matter,  and  does  deadly  work. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  there  arc  certain  diseases  of  which  the 
very  essence  is  tilth, — diseases  which  take  no  hold  except  where 
putrefiable  air  or  contaminated  water  affords  means  for  their  subsis- 
tence ;  and  of  those  diseases  tens  of  thousands  die.  Typhus  fever, 
the  disease  of  the  prime  of  life,  has  its  source  especially  in  such 
impurity  of  air  as  is  produced  by  overcrowding,  and  is  a  constant 
cause  of  death,  misery,  and  pauperism.  We  have  ague  where  we  do 
not  drain :  we  have  i<t\i.'Y  where  we  overcrowd.  The  money-loss 
through  typhus  fever  alone,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  would 
have  to  be  stated  in  millions. 

Even  if  death  do  not  result,  a  low  state  of  health  becomes  the  rule. 
*'  Everybody  in  this  countiy,"  exclaimed  Lord  Palmerston  at  Tiver- 
ton, the  other  day,  "  is  alive ;  "  and  it  expressed  correctly  what  the 
Premier  wished  to  convey.  I  say,  however,  speaking  literally,  that 
thousands  in  this  country  iww  only  half  alive,  have  never  lived,  and 
never  eitlior  work  or  play  with  whole  life.  Passing  the  greater  part 
of  their  timo  deprived  of  Hint  without  which  there  is  no  life,  pure  air, 
a  low  state  of  health  ])econies  chronic  :  they  exist,  they  do  not  live, 
An  epidemic  finds  amongst  ihcni  its  r(?ady  victims.  On  one  occasion 
I  subjected  myself  to  sucli  an  atmosphere  for  some  hours,  and  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  exhau-^tion  that  was  not  overcome  in  two  days 
afterwards.  Bad  air  takes  away  appetite,  depresses  the  spirits, 
lessens  the  vital  power,  and  j)redisnoses  to  more  serious  disease.  A 
tendency  is  given  by  it  to  seek  the  temporary  relief  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  ;  while  the  children  <Iwelling  thus  herded  together  lose  all 
sense  of  decency,  propriety,  an<l  order,  and  go  to  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  dangerous  classes — tli(;  ])ro(hicts  of  society's  ignorance  and  guilty 
carelessness — and  pretty  dearly  has  society  to  pay  for  its  carelessness. 
I  have  ventured  to  say  elsewhere,  and  see  no  reason  to  revoke  it, 
that  "it  would  be  cheaper  to  send  children  thus  situate  to  a  first- class 
boarding-school,  and  put  them  in  a  way  to  bo  fairly  healthy  and  wise, 
than  to  allow  them  to  become,  as  they  probably  will,  thieves  and 
inwdtntes.     It  is  not  even  a  question  between  prevention  and  cure. 
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Educate  the  ohildren  downwards  to  convicts,  and  cure  is  very  nearlj 
impossible.     If  you  would  do  anything  you  must  prevent."* 

That  great  change  in  this  material  condition  is  necessary  before  any 
attempt  to  elevate,  morally  and  intellectually,  the  classes  to  which  I 
am  alluding  can  bo  to  any  extent  successful,  I  have  'scores  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses  to  testify,  beyond  my  own  conviction,  the  result  of 
long  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  subject  The  vicar  of  Brompton, 
for  example  (Dr.  Irons),  writes  to  me  what  dozens  of  hard-worked 
dergymen  to  whom  I  have  put  the  question  have  replied — "  It  is 
literally  impossible  for  the  clergy  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation in  these  overcrowded  places.  They  who  aid  in  bringing  about 
improvement  in  this  respect,  are  coadjutors  to  Christian  missions. 
May  God  bless  their  efforts."  **  I  ask,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
**  if  all  the  labour  of  parochial  clergy  and  city  missionaries  be  not 
thrown  away  upon  a  population  so  circumstanced  ?  Does  not  the 
same  state  of  things  go  on  from  year  to  year  ?  Is  there  any  moral 
improvement  in  the  mass,  so  long  as  the  physical  condition  is  un- 
changed? I  have  put  the  question  to  men  who  have  faithfully 
toiled  for  years  in  these  dens  of  London,  and  the  answer  is  invariably 
the  same.     No  general  impression  is  made." 

The  disastrous  influences,  moral  and  physical,  of  overcrowding 
being  seen,  the  second  question  now  arises,  How  could  it  be  pre- 
vented ?  In  reply,  I  must  reiterate  my  conviction  that  the  first  step 
should  be  the  application  of  the  Act  for  regulating  Common  Lodging- 
houses  to  all  houses  let  in  tenements  to,  say,  more  than  two  families ; 
that  each  house  so  let  should  be  registered,  inspected,  and  regulated. 
Moreover,  that  this  step  should  be  taken  immediately.  To  meet  the 
cry  against "  interference  with  Englishmen's  homes,"  and  the  assertion 
that  want  of  means  enforces  the  herding  together  that  is  found,  I 
would  repeat  the  observation,  that  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  poison 
with  drugs  or  knock  on  the  head  those  who  are  dependent  on  him 
because  ho  is  poor ;  neither  should  he  be  allowed  on  that  ground,  or 
because  it  is  done  in  a  room  for  which  he  pays  rent,  to  kill  them  with 
bad  air.  The  spread  of  knowledge  (and  this  should  be  aided  in  all 
ways)  will  do  something  towards  lessening  the  evil ;  the  removal  of 
houses  wholly  unfitted  for  occupation  by  a  number  of  families,  and 
the  provision  of  proper  dwellings  at  a  moderate  rent  will  do  more ; 
but  even  the  supply  of  these  desiderata,  could  it  be  effected  even 
more  immediately  than  seems  at  all  likely,  would  not,  in  my  opinion, 
obviate  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  interference  I  have  called  for 
to  protect  men  and  women  against  their  own  acts,  and  in  defence  of 
the  rising  generation  and  the  innocent.  Overcrowd  a  room  and  the 
infant  is  the  first  to  suffer — ^it  pines  and  dies.  Again,  the  fever 
generated  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Coram  Street  district  finds  its 
second  crop  of  victims  in  Russell  Square.  Nearly  300  years  ago  the 
evil  was  seen,  and  to  a  certain  extent  fought  against  by  the  infliction 
of  penalties  ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  decree  was  issued 

*  <*  Another  Blow  for  Life.**    Allen  ft  Co. 
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-which  enacted  that  '^  no  owner  or  occupier  of  any  cottage  shall  place 
or  willingly  suffer  any  more  families  than  one  to  cohabit  therein  ;  in 
pain  to  forfeit  to  the  lord  of  the  leet  10^.  a  month  while  he  so 
continues  them  together." 

The  view  which  I  have  been  urging  for  some  years  is,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  obtaining  acceptance,  as  I  might  prove  by  a  number  of 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  while  independent  observers 
and  writers  are  proposing  the  same  remedy.  Thus  Dr.  Mapother, 
the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Dublin,  after  alluding  to  Gill's 
Square,  Yellow  Court,  the  passages  off  Pill  Lane,  Beresford  Street, 
and  Greek  Street,  some  of  which  I  know  and  I  can  testify  to  their 
miserable  condition  and  evil  productions,  says — "  The  chief  cause 
which  leads  to  such  places  being  iuhabited  at  all,  and  their  never 
being  improved,  is  the  system  of  house  jobbing  which  exists  all  over 
the  poorer  parts  of  Dublin.  They  are  let  at  low  rates,  though  in- 
deed the  highest  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  miserable  tenants, 
and  not  one  penny  is  ever  expended  in  trying  to  make  them  decent 
habitations.  I  believe,  however,  that  with  the  energetic  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Common  Lodging  House  Act  and 
the  Towns'  Amendment  Act  just  passed,  to  which  I  am  of  opinion 
(he  continues)  a  system  of  licensing  the  proprietors  of  any  house 
under  a  certain  value  let  in  tenements  might  be  advantageously 
added,  and  with  aid  of  some  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens,  who 
will  build  fit  dwellings  for  our  city  poor,  the  lamentable  condition  I 
have  so  inadequately  sketched  will  be  bettered." 

The  Times  in  commenting  on  my  previous  paper  said — **  The 
legislature  has  a  right  to  interfere  at  least  on  behalf  of  the  innocent 
victims  of  their  landlords*  or  neighbours'  negligence  ;  and  by  fixing 
a  statutable  minimum  of  breathing-room  in  cases  where  such  pro- 
tection shall  be  proved  to  be  most  needed,  may  gradually  enlighten 
public  opinion  on  this  subject."  Other  influential  journals  went 
even  farther  iu  support  of  the  proposition,  and  at  the  conference  on 
the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  held  at  the  instance  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  May  last,  the  meeting  came  to  the 
resolution  that  the  legislature  might  procure  better  dwelling-places 
for  the  poorer  classes  by,  amongst  other  steps,  '*  the  improvement  of 
the  Lodging-house  Act,  as  regards  provision  for  sanitary  purposes, 
and  giving  greater  power  to  inspecting  officers." 

Very  large  numbers  of  houses  in  the  business  centres  of  London, 
tenanted  by  the  poor  and  the  industrious  classes,  have  been  de- 
stroyed, not  only  for  railways,  but  to  give  place  to  warehouses, 
printing  establishments,  offices,  and  such  like ;  and  although,  know- 
ing the  miserable  nature  of  many  of  those  houses — their  total  unfit- 
ness for  occupation — I  cannot,  as  some  do,  deplore  this  removal  in 
an  unqualified  manner,  it  must  be  urged  as  a  cogent  reason  why 
efforts  should  be  made  to  supply  fresh  homes  of  a  better  character. 
The  call  for  these  comes  from  more  classes  than  one.  A  respectable 
journeyman  tailor,  for  example,  writes  as  follows,  and  his  letter 
represents  several  others  addressed  to  me.    '*  I  hear,"  he  says,  *'  of 
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tlie  great  progress  made  in  providiDg  dwellings  for  the  less  affluent 
classes,  and  of  the  liberality  of  the  railway  companies  in  connection 
therewith.  So  far  so  good.  But,  sir,  allow  me  to  speak  for  those 
who  are  circumstanced  like  myself.  We  are  compelled  to  live  in  a 
given  locality.  Our  employer  cannot  employ  workmen  who  live  out 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  master-tailor  must  have  his  hands  within 
a  few  minutes'  walk  of  his  establishment.  What  can  be  done  for  us 
but  altering  existing  buildings,  such  as  the  Alhambra,  which  is  in  the 
market,  the  old  Cosmorama,  also  untenanted,  or  the  empty  houses 
in  St.  Martin's  Court  ?  Pray,  sir,  plead  for  us  to  whom  cheap 
dwellings  out  of  town  and  very  low  fares  are  of  no  avail.  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  as  the  number  of  houses  decreases  in  London  the 
rents  rise  accordingly." 

Several  large  structures  to  be  let  in  lodgings  are  in  progress  at 
this  time  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  cost  of  the  Corporation  ofLondony 
the  Peabody  trustees,  and  other  bodies,  and  will  do  some  little  towards 
supplying  the  want,  but  very  little  as  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  population  to  be  dealt  with.  In  the  meanwhile  the  old  houses 
remain  unimproved,  and  capitalists  and  speculators  find  it  pays 
better  to  erect  houses  for  another  class. 

Amongst  the  causes  that  contribute  more  or  less  to  this  evil,  is  the 
unequal  manner  in  which  parish  rates  are  levied  in  different  parts  of 
the  metropolis  and  elsewhere.  Last  year,  for  example,  we  see  that, 
while  in  Mile  End  New  Town  the  rating  amounted  to  7s.  in  the 
pound;  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  it  was  only  2s,  ll^d. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  heavy  rates  in  poor  districts  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  improvements  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and 
industrious  classes.  Moreover,  in  places  where  a  high  levy  is  made, 
capitalists  and  speculators  are  even  less  disposed  than  elsewhere  to 
erect  such  buildings  as  are  needed,  although  it  is  in  such  localities 
they  are  more  particularly  required. 

Many  other  points,  such  as  the  forcing  of  railway  companies 
destroying  dwellings  to  erect  a  certain  number  elsewhere;  the 
cheapening  of  house- building ;  the  improvement  of  existing  dwel- 
lings ;  the  desirability  of  laws  enabling  working  men  more  easily  to 
invest  their  savings  in  obtaining  a  house  for  themselves,  occur  to  me 
for  discussion  ;  but  I  prefer  to  leave  these  topics  to  the  speakers  who 
will  follow  me,  contenting  myself  with  setting  forth  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  urging  the  one  important  step,  the  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  Lodging-house  Act.  This,  if  all  the  other  reme- 
dies were  put  into  operation,  would,  I  think,  still  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  frightful  loss  of  health  and  life,  and  the  degradation  of 
morals,  produced  by  overcrowding. 

I  must  now  hasten  to  a  close ;  but,  before  ending  this  paper 
(written  too  hurriedly,  under  the  pressure  of  other  occupations),  must 
refer,  though  briefly,  to  the  overcrowding  that  prevails  in  workshops, 
schools,  barracks,  and  ships ;  and  urge  that  the  protecting  supervision 
sought  for  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  dwelling-houses. 

In  some  barracks,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  though  the 
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condition  of  the  soldier  has  been  much  improved  since  attention  was 
first  directed,  about  six  years  ago,  to  the  neglect  of  sanitaiy  arrange- 
ments in  their  rooms,  continued  fevers  prevail,  and  are  mainly  attri- 
butable to  overcrowding,  aided  by  imperfect  drainage.  The  same 
cause  on  board  ship  often  leads  to  dreadful  mortalities,  not  to  speak 
of  the  less  damage  to  health  which  escapes  observation,  or  is  wrongly 
attributed  to  other  causes. 

The  workrooms  of  milliners,  artificial  flower-makers,  and  others 
who  employ  large  numbers  of  young  women  and  girls,  remain  for 
the  most  part  as  they  were  before  attention  had  been  specially 
directed  to  them,  filled  to  danger-point  and  beyond  it.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  season  I  examined  the  workrooms  of  two  first-dass 
milliners  and  dressmakers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent  Street, 
both  employing  more  than  sixty  girls,  and  found  that  each  worker 
bad  not  HO  cubic  feet  of  breathing-space,  instead  of  500  feet.  In 
bad  weather,  when  the  windows  are  shut,  and  worse  still  at  night, 
when  unventilated  gas-burners  are  flaring  in  every  direction,  the 
atmosphere  is  poison.  What  wonder  that  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
girls  were  swollen  and  tied  up  ;  that  a  certain  number  are  usually 
away  ill ;  and  that  consumption  is  a  not  unusual  result.  The  census 
of  1861  shows  that  there  are  in  London,  of  different  ages,  nearly 
55,000  milliners  and  dressmakers — an  army  of  martyrs  needing  our 
care.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commission  appointed  in  1861  to 
inquire  into  the  various  employments  of  young  persons  through- 
out the  country,  and  only  now  beginning  to  look  for  information 
concerning  the  places  in  which  such  persons  are  employed — ^without 
knowing  something  of  which,  as  they  rightly  say  in  their  first  cir- 
cular, no  sound  and  practical  conclusions  as  to  the  means  of  improv- 
ing their  condition  can  be  arrived  at — will  make  themselves  fully 
informed  as  to  the  overcrowding  of  which  I  am  speaking,  with  its 
miserable  results,  morally  and  physically ;  and  will  devise  means 
effectually  to  stay  it  in  workshops  and  manufactories. 

To  obtain  a  remedy  for  the  widely-spread  evil  in  other  directions  ; 
to  prevent  the  money  loss,  the  lowering  of  health,  the  moral  d^ra* 
dation,  and  the  destruction  of  life  it  causes,  I  earnestly  invoke  the 
aid  of  all  who  have  power  to  assist. 
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On  the  Influence  of  Occupation  and  Age  on  the  Health  of 
those  engaged  in  some  of  the  Commoner  Manual  Employ^ 
mentSy  Illustrated  by  a  Statistical  Table^  exhibiting  the  data 
on  which  the  inferences  are  based.  By  G.  Shann^  M.D. 
Cant.,  F.R.C.P.* 

THE  observations  I  am  about  to  make  are  founded  on  the  statistics 
afforded  by  the  observation  of  cases  coming  under  treatment  at 
the  hospital  and  dispensary  in  this  city.  The  numbers  are  necessarily 
limited,  and  the  area  from  which  the  cases  come  is  confined  to  this 
locality.  The  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the  workers  at  glass- 
houses and  in  confectionary,  are  those  common  to  all  localities. 

As  the  cases  include  all  of  the  several  classes  coming  under  the 
notice  of  one  observer,  at  the  same  public  institutions,  during  a  period 
of  about  ten  years,  they  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  average  condition  of  disease  amongst  the  respective  occu- 
pations. The  results  being  presented  in  the  form  of  proportions, 
the  ratio  of  error  being  equally  liable  to  occur  in  all  directions,  wiU 
tend  to  correct  itself ;  hence,  the  table,  though  dealing  with  very 
limited  numbers,  may  be  supposed  to  give  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  and  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  statistical  value. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  might  be,  the  influence  of  age  on 
ihe  percentage  of  disease,  the  ages  were  divided  into  three  periods, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the  reason  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  periods  herein  given. 

It  is  known  to  the  medical  profession,  and,  from  the  literary  merit 
of  the  composition,  to  not  a  few  out  of  the  profession,  that  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Halford  wrote  an  able  and  elegant  paper  on  what  he 
termed  the  Climacteric  Disease. 

Sir  Henry  Halford  was  the  physician  of  the  aristocracy,  and  his 
remarks  apply  to  that  class  ;  and  the  affection  described  represents 
the  wearing  out  of  the  nervous  system,  through  the  agency  of  over 
wrought  brain,  and  exhausting  mental  and  emotional  infiuences  ; 
the  period  of  life  at  which  this  is  supposed  by  the  learned  author  to 
take  place,  is  between  the  fiftieth  and  seventy-fifth  years. 

My  observations  among  the  operative  classes  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  they  also  have  theu*  climacteric  disease,  representing^  not 
the  outworn  condition  of  the  organs  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  the 
destructive  effects  of  unremitting  physical  exertion  on  the  degene- 
rating nervous  and  muscular  systems  of  organic  and  animal  life. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length  on  this  subject ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  investigations 

*  See  Trttiuactiotu,  1862,  p.  670. 
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makers  and  tailors  ;  as,  in  liko  manner,  the  respiratory  organs  are 
proved  to  be  amongst  the  out-door  servants  and  smiths  ;  with  whom 
the  heart  shares  largely  the  tendency  to  yield  to  disease. 

In  tracing  the  influence  which  trades  have  in  determining  tho 
manner  and  direction  in  which  the  powers  of  life  give  way,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  tho  way  in  which  ago  operates  in  varying  the 
percentages  of  different  diseases.  It  will  be  found,  on  instituting 
comparisons,  that  iu  proportion  to  the  liability  of  any  class  to  sufier 
in  a  given  organ,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  liability  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  disease  at  an  cai'licr  period  of  life  also  discoverable. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  will  contrast  the  ages  at  which 
tho  maximum  perccutago  of  indigestion  is  met  with  amongst  the 
tailors,  as  compared  with  all  the  trades  taken  together.  This  standard 
of  comparison  was  adopted,  on  tho  supposition  that  in  this  group  all 
special  influences  might  bo  considered  to  bo  neutralised,  by  the 
general  admixture  of  all.  In  this  general  group,  we  find  that  under 
the  age  of  35,  the  percentage  of  dyspepsia  is  26  :  between  the  ages 
of  35  and  49  it  is  32  per  cent :  and  above  the  age  of  49  it  is  35  per 
cent.  ;  that  is,  the  percentage  increases  directly  with  the  age.  On 
the  contrary,  when  we  take  the  shoemakers,  we  find,  below  the  age 
of  35,  the  percentage  has  risen  from  26  to  62  per  cent.  ;  an  increase 
of  36  per  cent,  at  this  age  ;  while  at  all  ages  taken  together,  shoe- 
makers only  exceed  the  group  with  which  they  are  compared  by  15 
per  cent.  Instituting  a  similar  mode  of  comparison  in  the  case  of 
the  smiths  and  out-door  servants,  in  reference  to  their  weak  point, 
which  is  the  organs  of  respiration  ;  we  find  that  under  the  age  of  35, 
tho  out-door  servants  sufier  from  chronic  bronchitis  to  the  extent  of 
10  per  cent.,  and  the  smiths  to  the  extent  of  11  per  cent.,  above 
those  of  the  same  age  in  the  group  taken  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. 

The  affections,  headed  in  the  table  chronic  bronchitis,  have  a 
pathological  import  beyond  what  the  name  might  seem  to  imply. 
The  popular  expression,  old  man's  cough,  really  embodies  deep  and 
important  pathological  truths.  It  is  the  correct  nomenclature  for 
many  a  cough,  or  so  called  case  of  chronic  bronchitis,  met  with  in 
Group  A,  that  is,  amongst  persons  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five 
and  forty-nine.  This  is  one  of  tho  modes  in  whicii  the  failing 
powers  of  nutrition  give  signals  of  distress  ;  ill  nourished  tissues 
necessarily  imply  imperfectly  discharged  functions,  hence  short 
breathing,  altered  secretion,  disturbed  circulation,  and  perverted 
irritability  ;  associated  with  various  changes  of  structure.  The 
organs  of  respiration  are  thus  brought  into  a  condition  which  unfits 
them  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  to  which  they  are  necessarily  exposed, 
giving  rise  to  winter  aggravations  with  summer  reprieves,  till  life's 
winter  sets  in  with  an  intensity  which  no  springtide  renovates. 

I  shall  conclude  the  observations  I  have  to  make  on  these  statis- 
tics with  a  few  words  on  the  last  two  classifications,  that  is  on 
affections  of  the  organ  of  circulation  and  those  of  locomotion— -on 
disease  of  the  heart,  that  is,  and  rheumatism.    Between  these  there 
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is  tho  closest  alliance.  The  two  principal  causes  of  disease  of  the 
heart  are,  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  excessive  muscular  effort, 
especially  with  the  arms. 

An  inspection  of  the  tahlc  will  at  once  give  confirmation  to  these 
propositions.  If  we  compare  the  columns  which  give  the  per- 
centages of  acute  rheumatism  with  that  exhibiting  the  percentage 
of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  we  shall  find  a  close  correspondence 
between  them.  Again,  if  we  consider  what  classes  of  operatives 
exert  tho  greatest  amount  of  muscular  effort  with  their  arms,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  turning  at  onco  to  the  trades  most  afflicted 
with  organic  heart  disease. 

In  this  contemplation,  tho  heavy  smith's  hammer,  and  the  severe 
exertion  required  to  keep  it  in  action,  naturally  suggest  themselves, 
and  with  this  class  we  find  the  highest  percentage  of  damaged 
hearts.  Curriers  are  called  upon  for  constant  severe  exertion  with 
their  arms,  in  the  use  of  a  kind  of  puddling  instrument,  with  which 
the  hides  are  kept  in  motion  duiing  their  exposure  to  tho  tanning 
fluid,  these  stand  next  in  the  order  of  martyrs  to  the  disease  in 
question.  Next  to  theso  come  the  outdoor  servants,  and  then  the 
general  labourers,  who  apparently  owe  their  position  in  this  sequence 
to  their  special  liability  to  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism. 

The  group  headed  chronic  rheumatism,  like  that  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  possesses  a  significance  beyond  that  implied  in  the  name. 
The  popular  expression,  growing  pains,  is  sufficiently  familiar  ; 
this  is  applied  to  certain  painful  sensations  connected  with  the  irre- 
gular performance  of  the  nutritive  function  in  the  muscles  and  asso- 
ciated structures  employed  in  locomotion,  during  the  period  when 
growth  is  most  active,  and  exercise  vigorous  and  ever  varying. 

The  so-called  growing  pains  have  their  counterpart  in  what  may 
very  well  bo  called  growing-old  pains  :  which  in  their  more  pro- 
longed and  aggravated  form,  are  dignified  with  the  scientifically 
sounding  name  of  chronic  rheumatism.  When  the  general  powers 
begin  to  fail,  exhausted  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  the  ill-performed 
reparative  processes  develop  and  diffuse  throughout  the  system 
depraved  secretions,  allied,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  lactic  acid, 
tho  presence  of  which  in  tho  circulation  gives  rise  to  painful  sensa- 
tions, which  assume  tho  character  of  neuralgia,  or  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, so  called  nosologically,  but  may  with  equal  fitness,  and  more 
intelligibly,  be  called  growing-old  pains. 

The  numbers  dealt  with  in  the  table  are  small  ;  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  mite  contributed  to  the  general  fund  of  statistics, 
which,  by  accumulation,  may  eventually  prove  a  mine  of  wealth, 
which  future  generations,  engaged  in  working  out  important  social 
science  problems,  may  turn  to  practical  account  for  the  general 
good. 
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A  Table  showing  the  Rate  per  Cent,  at  which  the  several  Trades  suffer  from 
IHsease,  as  affecting  the  Blood,  the  Organs  of  Respiration,  of  DigestioD,  of 
Circulation,  and  of  Locomotion  respectively. 


Blood  Disease. 


Ancemia  andAtrophy  with 
failure  of  Nutrition 


with  1 


49-4 


III 


41-1 


C60 


58-8 


6C-7 


§5 

<§5 


40-5 


601 


Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs, 

Phthisis,         Hccmoptysis,  ] 
Chronic  and  Sub-Acute 
Bronchitis     and    Fneu- 
monia,  Emphysema J 


C3-4 


69-7 


640 


68-3 


53-6 


84-9 


88-3 


Disease  of  the  Digestive 
Organs. 

Dyspepsia,  Abdominal 
Pains,  Congested  Liver, 
and  Vomiting    


49-3 


60-9 


48-7 


38-0 


G7-5 


34-3 


58-2 


Heart  Affections. 


Organic  Disease  and  Feeble  1 
Dilated  Heart    j 


10-9 


11-8 


lO'G 


9-5 


11-6 


11-3 


19-4 


Affections  of  the  Organs  of 
Locomotion. 


Rheumatism . 


19-6 


2G0 


18G 


13-2 


I 
IIG   I  161 


18-8 
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1 

i 

1 

la 

u 

1 

1. 

Blood  Disease* 

Anoemia  and  Atrophy  with  1 
failure  of  Nutrition j 

70O 

83-9 

36-0 

42-8 

52-7 

37-4 

46-6 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs. 

Phthisis,         Hoemoptyais,  \ 
Chronic  and  Sub-Acute  f 
Bronchitis    and    Pneu-  [ 
monia,  Emphysema J 

67-4 

69-7 

66-0, 

46-7 

79-1 

G6-2 

79-9 

Disease  of  the  Digestive 
Organs, 

Dyspepsia,         Abdominal  ] 
Pains,  Congested  Liver,  \ 
and  Vomiting    J 

G2-5 

3C0 

25-G 

48-7 

67-9 

250 

26-7 

Heart  Affections. 

Organic  Disease  and  Feeble  1 
Dilated  Heart   

7-5 

3-6 

10-0 

5-7 

10-5 

6-8 

6-6 

Affections  of  the  Organs  of 
Locomotion, 

9-9 

12-4 

22-5 

25-6 

15-8 

18-8 

Rheumatism 

26-8 

On  the  Prevalent  Causes  of  Rejection  of  Recruits  enlisted  in  the 
West   Ridinr/y   and   Northern    District.      By  J.   I.   Ikin, 

F.R.C;S. 

Residing  in  the  centre  of  the  manufacturing  district  of  the  West 
Biding,  my  position  as  militia  surgeon  has  afforded  me  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  the  physical  state  of  a  large  number  of  men. 
From  the  Table  No.  1  appended,  it  appears  that  up  to  the  end  of 
1863  I  have  inspected  11,519  recruits  for  the  line  and  militia.  I 
have  made  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  rejection  out  of  5,186  of  thia 
number,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  disability.  I  also  append  two  tables,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Staff 
Surgeon-Major  Donald,  of  the  Northern  recruiting  district,  showing 
the  numbers  fit  and  unfit  (1862-63),  and  the  causes  of  rejection  of 
the  recruits  inspected  by  him  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Northern 
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recruiting  district  for  the  last  two  years.  Till  1861  the  staff*  of  the 
Northern  recruiting  district  had  their  office  in  this  city  ;  but  in  that 
year  the  head-quarters  were  removed  again  to  Leeds,  after  an  interval 
of  several  years'  absence  from  it.  My  military  duties  commenced 
in  1853,  and  continuously  from  that  date  up  to  1862  I  was  in  almost 
constant  charge  of  troops,  either  foot,  cavalry,*  or  artillery  ;  and  was 
daily  inspecting  men,  including  the  recruits  for  the  marines  and 
engineers.  During  the  Crimean  War  and  Indian  Mutiny  my  ex- 
perience was  principally  obtained,  as  of  course  the  demand  for  men 
was  then  at  its  highest.  My  own  regiment  of  militia  was  constantly 
furnishing  men  to  the  line — as  many  as  500  in  one  year — and  the 
other  Yorkshire  militia  regiments  were  also  sending  large  numbers  of 
volunteers  ;  and  as  five  out  of  the  six  West  York  regiments  recruited 
in  Leeds,  a  great  many  of  these  recruits  were  during  the  war  seen 
by  me,  and  as  volunteering  to  the  lino  was  constantly  going  on, 
the  militia  regiments  were  at  that  time  in  perpetual  removal. 

As  to  the  most  frequent  causes  of  rejection,  out  of  5,186  men 
inspected  it  appears  from  the  Table  No.  2  that  malformation — that 
is,  including  any  defect  in  the  trunk,  limbs,  and  fingers — was  the 
most  common  cause  of  rejection ;  then  age  (that  is,  too  old  for  service), 
old  ulcer  scars,  varicocele,  syphilis,  and  other  causes  ;  next  muscular 
tenuity — this  is  a  very  common  cause  of  rejection  in  a  manufhcturing 
district,  and  many  military  surgeons  with  whom  I  have  had  com- 
munication on  this  subject,  consider  that  our  manufacturing  popu- 
lation are  fast  diminishing  in  both  size  and  strength.     I  am  not 
inclined  to  take  quite  the  dismal  view  that  many  army  surgeons 
entertain,  as  we  often  find  great  prejudices  existing  against  a  manu- 
facturing population  ;  and  when  I  see  the  fine  regiments  of  militia 
and  volunteers  that  can  muster  in  the  West  Riding,  I  have  not  that 
fear  of  the  degeneration  of  our  population  that  many    entertain ; 
still,  this  artificial  state  of  things  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  injurious. 
All  must  admit  it  is  unnatural  for  men  to  have  to  toil  ten  or  twelve 
hours  in  hot  rooms,  heated  foundries,  and  noisy  dusty  mills  ;  stilly  this 
cannot  be  abolished  without  our  commercial  pre-eminence  being  lost 
or  much   diminished,  and  great   distress  and  ruin  ensuing.     It  is, 
therefore,  the  absolute  duty  both  of  the  state  and  the  employers  of 
labour  to  curtail  the  hours  of  labour  as  far  as  prudence  and  the  rea- 
sonable demands  of  trade  will  admit ;  a  tired  workman  is  never  so 
profitable  to  his  employers  as  one  in    health  and  vigour.     These 
now  happily  almost  universally  admitted  truths  (since  the  passing  of 
the  F'actory  Act)  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  numerous  trades  in 
which  females  are  employed.     If  Englishmen  degenerate  as  a  nation 
it  will  be  (juite  as  much  owing  to  intemperance  and  early  vice  as  to 
any  other. cause,  and  to  the  delicacy  and  unsound  constitution  of  our 
women  as  much  as  of  our  men.    But  to  take  the  next  most  prevalent 
cause  of  our  rejection,  that  is,  disease  or  unsound  state  of  the  heart 

*  The  new  cavalry  regiment  of  the  18th  Hussars  was  formed  and  raised  in 
Leeds,  recruits  raised  and  transfers  comiDg  from  all  parts,  eapedally  Ireland,  and 
I  was  in  sole  charge  for  about  nine  months. 
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and  lungs.  The  Table  No.  3  kindly  furnished  me  bj  the  Registrar- 
General  proves  too  clearly  that  consumption  is  unusually  prevalent  in 
the  Leeds  district,  though  of  course  no  recruit  ever  presents  himself 
in  any  advanced  state  of  pulmonic  disease,  as  his  very  appearance 
would  or  should  prevent  his  enlistment.  Still,  a  large  number  of 
young  men  are  yearly  rejected  for  these  causes,  especially  afifections 
of  the  heart  (in  a  ratio  of  29*44  per  thousand  out  of  4,721  primary 
inspections,  vide  Army  Statistical  and  Sanitary  Reports),  and  under 
the  head  of  unsound  constitutions  a  number  of  the  rejections  will  be 
owing  to  some  affection  of  the  lungs. 

Varicose  veins  is  a  very  common  cause  of  rejection  {vide  Tables). 
This  again  is  no  doubt  principally  owing  to  long  standing  and  over- 
work whilst  young,  also  from  the  foolish  and  injurious  fashion,  now 
80  prevalent  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  of  foot-racing  for  too 
long  distances.  Even  amongst  boys  races  of  this  kind  are  often  over- 
done, and  whilst  yielding  to  no  one  in  a  love  of  manly  sport  and 
recreation,  I  do  enter  my  protest  against  the  abuse  of  such  sports,  be 
it  either  in  foot-racing,  walking  against  time  long  distances,  jumping, 
boating,  or  steeple  chasing.  Many  a  fine  lad  is  injured  by  racing, 
and  many  a  splendid  young  fellow  leaves  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
more  or  less  injured  for  life  by  over-exertion  during  rowing. 

Unsound  or  delicate  constitution.  Many  men  are  rejected  for  these 
causes  :  in  the  army  returns  the  ratio  is  4 1  *80  per  thousand,  but 
under  this  head  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment include  marks  from  cupping,  blistering,  &c.,  and  in  my  own 
table  I  have  done  the  same.  In  the  total  number  of  recruits  for  the 
army  inspected  during  1861,  the  greatest  number  of  rejections 
were  for  small  or  deformed  chests  and  curvature  of  spine,  next 
in  order  comes  unsound  health,  &c.,  then  malformation  of  lower 
extremities,  then  varicose  veins  and  varicocele.  The  army  tables 
classify  the  causes  of  rejection  under  thirty-nine  heads,  which  is 
unnecessarily  di£Pusc,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  a  dozen  to 
eighteen  heads  are  sufficient  even  for  medical  purposes.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity  and  clearness  I  have  on  the  present  occasion 
limited  the  list  of  rejections  materially,  as  seen  in  the  Table  No.  2. 

Hernia  is  a  frequent  cause  of  rejection.  The  ratio  in  the  army 
generally  on  primary  inspection  is  20*76  per  thousand,  on  secondary 
inspection  10*77  per  thousand — that  is,  in  England — and  a  number 
of  men  are  also  rejected  for  a  tendency  to  this  complaint,  that  is, 
laxity  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

Skin  disease  is  no  uncommon  cause  of  rejection. 

Scrofula  and  disease  of  the  glands  and  hones  come  next  on  the 
list  ;  the  ratio  in  the  army  is  18*22  per  thousand. 

Defective  or  loss  of  teeth  is  anotlier  frequent  cause  of  rejection  ; 
but  since  biting  the  cartridge  is  no  longer  necessary,  the  loss  of  a 
front  tooth  is  not,  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago,  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  a  man  joining  the  army  ;  the  ratio  in  the  army  is  8*47  per 
thousand  on  primary  inspection,  and  as  much  as  16*10  per  thousand 
on  secondary  inspection. 
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Defective  sight  and  disease  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids  cause  a  number 
of  recruits  to  be  rejected  ;  the  ratio  in  the  armj  is  20*66  per  thousand 
on  primary  inspection,  and  14*16  on  secondary  inspection.  In  my 
table  it  is  about  the  latter  number,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
my  figures  represent  the  number  rejected  out  of  a  total  of  5,186. 

The  deductions  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  this  bare  narrative  of 
facts  are,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  that  youths  and  young 
men  working  too  long  hours  at  any  hard  labour  employment 
whatever,  or  in  a  constrained  position,  as  colliers,  or  in  mills,  hot 
workshops,  in  dye  houses,  behind  counters,  in  foundries,  stooping 
at  desks,  or  sitting  too  long  at  their  work  as  either  tailors  or  shoemakers, 
working  in  mines,  or  working  where  the  air  becomes  poisonous, 
as  painters,  grinders  of  steel,  mechanics  using  the  large  hammer,  &c. — 
I  say  working  too  long  hours  in  these  employments  are  the  causes 
of  the  numerous  cases  of  malformation,  and  a  town  life  and  impure 
air  tend  to  develop  scrofula  where  there  is  the  least  predisposition  to 
it ;  and  muscular  tenuity,  one  of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  rejection, 
is  brought  on  and  produced  by  the  above.  It  must  further  be 
admitted  that  muscular  development,  width  of  chest,  and  strength  of 
constitution,  arc  more  generally  the  characteristics  of  labourers  from 
agricultural  districts  than  of  those  living  in  towns.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  recruits  from  a  manufacturing  population  are  generally 
quick,  rapid  in  their  movements,  and  learn  their  drill  more  readily 
than  those  from  a  rural  district.  Many  of  them,  understanding 
mechanics,  quickly  learn  the  use  of  the  rifle,  become  excellent  marks- 
men, and  soon  get  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  the  rifle 
is  constructed,  and  answer  correctly  the  questions  of  the  rifle 
instructor.  I  have  often  noticed  the  ready  and  correct  answers 
given  by  mere  lads. 

Much  is  now  being  done,  and  still  more  remains  to  be  done, 
in  the  army,  to  promote  education.  The  military  libraries  are  too 
much  neglected,  and  not  always  appreciated  even  by  command- 
ing officers.  Much,  I  admit,  is  being  done  to  encourage  sports, 
innocent  games,  amusement  and  recreation  ;  still,  notwithstanding 
this  improved  state  of  things,  a  soldier's  life,  either  in  camp, 
garrison,  or  on  detachment,  is  too  often  an  idle  one,  and  is  felt 
to  be  monotonously  dull  and  tedious.  Public  opinion,  and  its  mighty 
mouthpiece  the  press,  are  now  strongly  in  favour  of  allowing  soldiers 
off  duty  to  employ  themselves  at  some  remunerative  trade  or 
employment ;  this  would  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  temptation 
to  frequent  public-houses,  the  gambling-table,  the  casino,  the  low 
theatre,  and  the  brothel.  I  need  scarcely  conclude  by  adding  that 
the  consequences  of  frequenting  those  haunts  of  degradation  are  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view  most  prejudicial,  in  a  moral  one,  ruinous. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 
SuMMART  of  Number  of  Line  Recniito  and  Biilitia  inspectcil. 


Date. 


Xame. 


1854—1855 

1865— 185G 

»»  »t 

1857 

»» 

1858 

9* 

1859 

1860 

1861 
1862 
1863 


Fourth  West  York  Hegiment  Militia 

Line  Recruits        

Line  and  Embodied  Militia 

Disembodied  Militia    

Fourth  West  York  Militia 

Line  Recruits       

Embodied  Militia 

Line  Recruits  (including  Indian  Army) 

Embodied  Militia 

Fourth  West  York  Militia 

Line  Recruits        

Embodied  Militia 

Fourth  West  York  Militia 

Line  Recruits       

Embodied  Militia 

Fourth  West  York  Militia 

Line  Recruits       

Fourth  West  York  Militia 

Line  Recruits        

Fourth  West  York  Militia 

Fourth  West  York  Militia 

Total 


2,061 
740 
2,318 
784 
810 
382 
25 
810 
840 
201 
450 
181 
387 
343 
195 
441 
92 
j  417 
!  76- 
I  178 
I    294 

I  11,519 


TABLE  No.  2. 

CArsER  of  Rejection  out  of  5,186  Recruits  inspected  for  the  Line  and  Embodied- 

MiUtia. 


Xamlier 

1       Ratio  of 

(Mohs. 

Causes  of  Rejc»ctlon 

Bcjocted  out 

;  Rejections  jicr 

Malformation  of  trunk  and  limbs    

of  fi,l86. 

n,(XH)  Inspected. 

1 

341 

65-75 

o 

Age,  ulcer  marks,  varicocele,  and  other  causes 

261 

50-32 

3 

Muscular  tenuity        

178 

34-32 

4 

Pulmonic  and  cardiac  disease 

136 

26-22 

5 

Varicose  veins     

183 

25-65 

6 

Unsound    or  delicate    constitution,  cupping 

marks,  &c 

126 

24-29 

7 

Skin  disease 

97 

18-70 

8 

Hernia 

89 

1716 

9 

Scrofula,  diseases  of  bone,  glands,  &c 

85 

16-39 

10 

Defective  or  loss  of  teeth 

72 

13-90 

11 

Defective  sight    

65 

12-58 

1,588 

305-28 

H  H 
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TABLE  No.  8. 

Population  1861.— Deaths  from  PhthiBis,  and  Average  Annual  Rate  of  Mortalitj 
to  1.000  Persons  living  in  England,  West  Riding,  and  Leeds.  A  Reiarn 
from  the  Registrar-Generars  Office,  furnished  by  Dr.  Farr,  July  12th,  1864. 


England  and  Wales . . . 

West  Riding     

Leeds 


Population, 
18C1. 


20,000,224 

1,530,007 

117,666 


Deftths  from  Phthisis. 

IMO. 

1861. 

1863. 

61,024 

51,931 

50,962 

4,149 

4,212 

4,416 

838 

807 

852 

ATenge 
▲nnoal  Bate  of 
HortaUtyfrora 
Phthisis  to  l/WO 
llTing. 


2-56 
2-78 
2-82 


TABLE  No.  4. 

RsTURNR  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Recruits  examined  at  the  Head  Quarters 
of  the  Northern  Recruiting  District  at  Leeds,  for  the  Years  1862  and  1863. 
Furnished  by  Surgeon-Major  Donald. 


Years. 

Inspected. 

Rejected. 

Fit. 

1862 
1863 

811 
747 

176 
276 

635 
471 

Causes  op  Rejection. 


Syphilis       

Scrofula       

Phihisis       

Other  coHRtitutional  diseases    

Disease  of  eyes  and  eyelids       , 

Ditto      ears     

Deafness       , 

Disease  of  heart , 

Ditto     veins  (varix)     

Ditto      lungs  (not  phthisis) 

Small  or  malformed  cbest  and  curvature  of  spine 

Loss  and  decay  of  many  teeth 

Hernia 

Laxity  of  abdominal  rings  showing  tendency  to  hernia 


1862. 

1863. 

2 

1 

8 

7 

2 

1 



38 

67 

— 

1 

1 

1 

9 

10 

14 

20 

2 

1 

6 

12 

6 

10 

i 

8 

4 

13 
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1M2. 


lact. 


Discofscs  of  urinary  organs        

Varicocele    

Hydrocele    

Other  diseases  of  genital  organs  (not  venereal)     ... 

Muscular  tenuity....    

Debility        

Defects  of  upper  extremities     

Ditto    lower        ditto  

Other  affections  of  bones  and  muscles    

Ulcers,  wounds,  aud  cicatrices 

Other  affections  of  cutaneous  system      

Malformation  of  chest  and  spine      

Marks  of  punishment  or  D       

Weakness  of  intellect        

Uusound  health,  marks  of  cupping,  blistering,  &c. 


1 

20 
1 
8 

24 
4 
1 
3 

1 
2 
8 
6 


2 
35 

4 
46 

"s 

5 

1 
2 


1 

22 


ARMY  MEDICAL  PEPARTMENT. 


OCCUPATION 


RECRUITS. 


1 .  Labourers,  husbandmen,  and  ser- 

vants  

Rejected 

2.  Manufacturing  artisans,  as  oloth- 

workerj*,  weavers,  lacemakers. 

Rejected 

3.  Mechanics,    carpenters,    smiths, 

masons;  occupations  farour- 

able  to  physical  development .. 

Rejected 


4.  Shopmen  and  clerks  ... 

Rejected 

5.  Professional  occupations 

Rejected 


ExoLAin). 


6.  Boys 


Rejected 

Total  Inspected 
Total  Rejected 


8,973 
1,450 


1,171 
592 


1,785 
622 

898 
291 

48 
18 

150 
28 


7,970 
2,996 

iiu2 


365 


506 


I  359 
I  824 
]419 
1 158 


876 


Scotland. 


II 


672 
302 


5  417 
I  169 


{ 

! 


08 
323 


128 
62 

15 
4 

10 


(-2,010 
i    860 


il 


ill 


449 


405 


^428 


Cl,263 
it    509 


I  421 
I  484 
J  267 

\- 


250 
91 


455 
195 

150 
72 

10 
4 

83 
10 


I  408 


I  864 


I  429 

Uso 

|.400 
\l20 


(2,211 


881 


! 


898 
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The  Health  of  Women;  especially  of  American  Women.  By 
E.  Y.  ROBBINS,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  Sfc. 

We  canuot  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  health  of  woman, 
for  upon  her  depends,  to  a  great  degree,  the  health  of  the  future 
generations  of  the  race.  Perhaps  the  three  causes  which  operate 
most  potently  to  destroy  or  deteriorate  the  health  of  womeiiy 
or  to  prevent  them  from  attaining  that  high  degree  of  vitality  and 
strength  which  the  Creator  designed  that  they,  with  all  His  other 
creatures,  should  enjoy,  are  : 

First,  want  of  suflicient  fresh  air  to  breathe,  consequent  upon 
their  confinement  within  imperfectly  ventilated  houses. 

Secondly,  want  of  sullicient  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  sun- 
light. 

Thirdly,  improprieties  in  dress,  such  as  tight  or  close-fitting  waists 
restraining  the  free  action  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  arms;  and  the 
unequal — the  insufficient  and  superfluous — covering  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  system. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  effects  of  these  several  deteriorating 
causes  upon  the  health  of  women  by  citing  some  of  the  few  vital 
statistics  which  have  been  collected  in  America.  I  say  few,  for  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  are  registered  in  but  few  of  the  States, 
and  of  these  only  two  give  nearly  complete  and  trustworthy  reports, 
namely,  Massachusetts  and  llhode  Island. 

The  greatest  destroyer  of  life,  and  especially  of  female  life,  and 
more  especially  of  young  female  life  in  America — as  also,  I  believe, 
in  this  country — is  pulmonary  consumption.  This  disease  destroys 
more  lives  every  year  in  the  United  States  than  cholera  ever  destroyed 
in  any  year ;  and  we  all  know  that  consumption,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians,  is,  more  than  any  other  disease,  pro- 
duced by  the  causes  above  mentioned,  viz.,  want  of  air,  exercise,  and 
light,  and  by  the  prevailing  improprieties  and  absurdities  of  fashion 
in  dress,  especially  that  of  close-fitting  waists,  impeding  the  free 
action  and  expansion  of  the  lungs. 

Pulmonary  consumption  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
probably  in  the  New  England  States  generally,  destroys  from  19  to 
22  percent,  ot  the  entire  population,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
female  population,  and  considerably  over  one-third  (almost  one-half) 
of  all  women  over  15  years  of  age,  being  as  high  a  rate  of  mortality 
among  women  by  this  one  disease  as  by  any  other  eight  diseases 
combined.  In  this  country,  1  believe,  the  Registrar-General's 
reports  show  that  pulmonary  consumption  cuts  down  prematurely 
one-eighth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  in  early  youth  or  the 
prime  of  life;  destroying  in  England  and  Wales  not  less  than  50,000 
lives  eveiy  year,  or  more  than  any  other  two,  or  perhaps  three,  of 
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the  most  fatal  diseases  combined;  the  larger  part  of  its  victims  being 
women.  Surely  this  is  sufficient  to  excite  an  interest  and  an  inquiry 
into  its  causes.  The  importance  of  the  matter  is  further  manifest^  if 
we  consider  what  Mr.  Simon  said :  that  whatever  tends  to  produce 
or  increase  this  disease  in  a  community  tends,  in  like  proportion,  to 
produce  deterioration  and  degeneracy  of  race.  Moreover,  this 
disease  is  believed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  medical  writers  to 
originate  almost  entirely  in  artificial  and  preventable  causes. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  consumption  is  produced  by  exposure  to 
the  external  air  and  climate  is  most  conclusively  disproved  by  vital 
statistics.  If  it  were  the  coldness  of  climate  which  produced  con- 
sumption directly,  then  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  America, 
where  the  male  portion  of  the  population  is  more  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  open  air  than  females,  as  women  do  not  there  labour 
in  the  fields,  the  former  would  suffer  more  from  this  disease  than  the 
latter.  Exactly  the  revei'se,  however,  is  the  fact.  Thus,  in 
Massachusetts,  during  five  years,  ending  with  1860,  there  died  of 
pulmonary  consumption  10'061  males  to  13'277  females.  In  Rhode 
Island,  during  the  same  period,  the  numbers  were  848  males  to 
1,205  females.  But  as  the  two  sexes  are  almost  equally  confined  to 
the  house  during  several  of  the  first  and  last  years  of  life,  we  shall 
better  come  at  the  truth  by  comparing  the  numbers  for  the  inter- 
mediate periods  of  life.  In  Massachusetts  during  the  Hyb  years 
ending  with  1860,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  40,  that  period  of  life 
when  males  are  most  in  the  open  air,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
the  men  at  work  and  the  boys  at  play,  while  females  are  shut  up  in 
close  warm  stove  rooms,  there  died  of  consumption  4,989  males  and 
7,630  females.  In  Rhode  Island  the  proportion  is  about  the  same. 
In  Vermont,  where  the  population  is  still  more  generally  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and,  consequently,  where  the  males  are  still 
more  generally  occupied  in  the  open  air,  though  the  climate  in 
winter  is  yet  more  severe  than  in  Massachusetts,  the  mercury  often 
sinking  below  zero  every  day  for  weeks  together,  there  die  of  this 
disease  between  the  above  ages,  more  than  twice  as  many  females  as 
males,  the  proportion  for  1858  (the  only  one  year's  report  which  I 
have  at  hand)  being  as  1,000  males  to  2,600  females. 

The  comparative  healthfulness  of  outdoor  and  indoor  life,  or  rather 
of  the  natural  external  air  as  the  Creator  makes  it,  and  of  the  con- 
fined and  vitiated  air  of  close  rooms,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
mortuary  statistics  of  different  occupations  in  America,  showing  the 
average  age  at  which  persons  engaged  in  these  several  occupations 
die.  I  am  aware  that  the  average  age  at  death  is  not  regarded  by 
statists  as  being  so  correct  a  measure  of  the  healthfulness  of  a  dis- 
trict or  occupation  as  the  "expectation  of  life,"  &c.;  but  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter  element  the  former  may  be  of  service  to  us,  and 
taking  the  several  occupations  which  are  entered  upon  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  followed  through  life,  the  comparison  will  prove 
instructive. 

In  the  following  statistics,  taken  from  the  registration  tables  of 
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Massachusetts  for  the  seventeen  years,  ending  December,  1860, 
it  will  be  observed  how  the  average  age  at  death  diminishes  as  the 
several  occupations  are  carried  on  in  a  more  confined  and  vitiated 
atmosphere.  Thus,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  who  most  of  all  live  in 
the  open  air,  die  at  the  average  age  of  64*03  years ;  coopers,  whose 
business  is  perfectly  clean,  and  who  in  America  work  in  shops  more 
open  and  healthful  than  any  other  class  of  mechanics,  having  immense 
open  fire-places  and  chimneys,  and  being  usually  built  with  very  loose 
and  ilUfittiug  windows  and  doors,  and  with  many  cracks  in  wails  and 
roof,  are  next  longest-lived,  and  die  at  the  average  age  of  58*45 
years  ;  wheelwrights  or  waggon-makers  at  54*02  ;  blacksmiths  at 
52*59  ;  carpenters  at  50*31  ;  cabinetmakers,  who  work  in  still  closer 
shops,  die  at  the  age  of  48*09  years  ;  tanners  and  curriers,  who  have 
more  open  shops,  but  breathe  much  animal  exhalation,  die  at  47*37 
years  of  age  ;  barbers  at  43*73  ;  shoemakers  at  43*29  ;  tailors  at 
42*55  ;  ostlers,  who  inhale  the  filthy  odours  of  stables,  die  at  the 
age  of  41*67  years  ;  founders  and  furuacemen  at  41*50  ;  jewellers  at 
40*23 ;  machinists,  nail-makers,  and  tinsmiths  at  39} ;  printers  at 
37*59  ;  cigar-makers  at  37*45  ;  milliners  at  37*43  ;  operatives  in 
cotton  mills,  &c.,  at  36*14  ;  clerks  die  at  the  early  age  of  33*64,  and 
the  poor  dressmaker  at  33*26,  scarcely  more  than  half  the  age  of  the 
agriculturist.  The  correctness  of  these  statistics,  and  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  are  most  convincingly 
confirmed  by  the  entirely  distinct  and  independent  tables  of  Rhode 
Island,  which,  however,  we  have  not  time  to  quote. 

But  to  return  to  that  great  destroyer  of  female  life,  consumption, 
and  its  causes,  there  is  one  feature  in  the  registration  tables  of  Rhode 
Island  which  I  regard  as  being  of  great  value,  showing  the  liability 
of  persons  of  different  occupations  to  die  of  this  disease,  and  why 
women  suffer  more  than  men  from  it.  This  table  shows  that  agri- 
cultural labourers,  who  are  more  in  the  open  air  and  more  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  climate  than  any  other  class,  suffer  least  from 
consumption.  Thus,  from  1852  to  1858,  inclusive,  of  the  deaths  by 
specified  causes  [and  in  specified  occupations,  this  disease  produced 
among  agriculturists  17  per  cent.,  while  among  professional  men  it 
produced  40  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  ;  and  among  jewellers,  clerks, 
teachers,  and  tailors,  whose  occupations  are  carried  on  entirely  within 
doors,  and  usually  in  a  highly  vitiated  atmosphere,  consumption  pro- 
duced from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  by  specified  causes.  In 
1860,  the  report  for  which  year  is  the  latest  I  have  at  hand,  con- 
sumption produced  among  agriculturists  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number  of  deaths  by  specified  causes,  while  it  destroyed  five- 
elevenths  of  all  the  jewellers  who  died,  two-thirds  of  all  the  clerks^ 
one-half  of  the  seamstresses,  and  three-fifths  of  the  milliners. 

Such  are  the  disastrous  efiects  of  exclusion  from  the  pure  natural 
atmosphere  which  the  beneficent  Creator  has  provided  for  all  His 
creatures.  But  women  may  have  the  purest  air  within-doors  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  yet  if  they  do  not  give 
themselves  room  to  inhale  it,  it  will  do  Uiem  little  good.     If  by 
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clofie-fitting  waists  thej  constrain  the  chest  so  that  it  cannot  expuid 
freely  and  allow  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  to  their  full  capacity,  thej 
had  almost  as  well  not  have  the  air  to  breathe.  The  Registrar- 
Greneral  of  England  has  well  observed  in  one  of  his  annual  reports  : 
"  The  high  mortality  of  women  by  consumption  may  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  indoor  life  which  they  lead,  and  partly  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  chest  by  costume.  In  both  ways  they  are  deprived 
of  free  draughts  of  vital  air,  and  the  blood  deposits  tuberculous  matter 
with  unnatural  facility." 

It  seems  probable  that  the  folly  of  tight  dressing  prevails  moat 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  30.  Beyond  that  period  either  tight 
dressing  has  done  its  work  or  else  the  ambition  to  have  a  small  waist 
has  somewhat  abated.  And  it  is  sufficient  to  startle  one  who  has 
never  investigated  the  matter  to  observe  what  a  vast  proportioa  of 
the  mortality  among  women  between  15  and  30  is  produced  by  con- 
sumption. In  the  New  England  States  it  actually  amounts  to  more 
than  half.  Thus  in  Massachusetts  during  the  five  years  from  1855 
to  1859  inclusive,  the  entire  number  of  females  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  30  who  died  of  all  diseases  was  8,777,  of  whom  no  less  thau 
5,026  died  of  consumption.  In  Rhode  Island  during  the  same  period 
the  entire  number  of  deaths  among  females  between  these  ages  was 
826,  of  whom  447  died  of  consumption,  being  in  both  cases  much 
more  than  half. 

In  England,  too,  the  proportion  of  mortality  among  women  by 
consumption  between  these  ages  is  very  great,  being,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  Registrar- General,  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
female  mortality  during  that  period  of  life.  It  is  true  that  the  male 
death-rate  by  consumption  also  increases  during  this  period  of  life, 
but  not  nearly  in  so  great  a  proportion,  being  in  America  only  a  little 
more  than  one-half  so  great  ;  the  female  death-rate  by  this  disease^ 
and  between  these  ages,  being  in  the  three  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
males. 

Again,  as  we  advance  upward  into  the  wealthier  and  more  fashion- 
able classes  of  society,  wo  find  this  folly  of  tight  dressing  and  other 
fashionable  follies  to  increase.  Moreover,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  nation  where  the  morbid  passion  for  small  waists> 
prevails  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  America.  And  we  see  the  effect 
in  the  excessive  mortality  by  pulmonary  consumption  among 
American  women.  There  is  a  very  curious,  and  I  think  instructive 
fact  shown  by  the  registration  tables  of  the  cities  of  Providence 
and  Boston — the  capitals  respectively  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massa* 
chusetts — in  regard  to  the  comparative  liability  of  the  fashionable- 
and  unfashionable,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the  native 
American  and  the  foreign  elements  of  the  female  population,  to  con- 
sumption. The  tables  of  these  two  cities  are  the  only  ones  in 
America  of  which  I  am  aware  that  give  the  elements  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  make  this  comparison.  In  both  these  cities — and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  cities  both  sexes  are  chiefly  engaged 
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in  indoor  occupations  and  hence  Lave  about  the  same  quality  of  air 
to  breathe — in  both  these  cities,  while  the  mortality  by  coDSumption 
among  the  foreign  population,  who  belong  chiefly  to  the  poorer  and 
less  fashionable  class,  is  about  equal  with  the  two  sexes — ^being  veiy 
great  with  both,  on  account  of  the  filthy  and  crowded  state  of  their 
dwellings — the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  amoug  American 
women   on   the  contrary — who   as  a  general  rule  belong    to    the 
wealthier  and  more  fashionable  classes — is  almost  double  that  among 
American  men.     Thus  in  the  city  of  Providence,  during  a  period  of 
five  years  ending  with  1860,  while  of  foreigners  and  those  of  foreign 
parentage  there  died  by  consumption  204  males   to  201  females  ;  of 
Americans,  on  the  contrary,  there  died  176  males  to  349  females. 
The  Boston  tables  show  a  similar  state  of  things,  but  not  quite  to  60 
-great  a  degree. 

Wc  are  apt  to  attribute  this  greater  liability  of  women  tliau  men 
to  consumption,  and  some  other  diseases,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
female  organisation,  and  thus  to  throw  all  the  blame  .upon  nature. 
'Nature,  however,  makes  the  females  of  all  other  species  of  animals 
strong  and  healthy,  and  she  doubtless  entertains  the  same  good-will 
and  intention  toward  those  of  the  human  race.  And  here  the 
statistics  of  pulmonary  disease  come  again  to  our  aid,  completely 
exonerating  nature  from  all  blame  in  the  matter,  and  showing  in  the 
most  explicit  manner  that  this  greater  liability  of  females  than  males 
to  consumption,  begins  not  with  the  beginning  of  life  nor  yet  with 
the  beginning  of  womanhood,  but  between  the  two  periods.  Indeed, 
it  is  most  remarkable  and  surprising  to  observe  in  the  registration 
tables  both  of  America  and  of  England,  how  invariably  the  female 
death-riite  by  consumption  begins  to  exceed  that  of  males  just  at 
that  ])criod  of  life — between  the  third  and  fifth  years  of  age — ^when 
the  difference  in  the  habits  and  dress  of  the  two  sexes  becomes 
distinct,  ond  has  had  time  to  begin  to  show  its  effects — boys  being 
allowed  to  run  more  in  the  open  air  while  little  girls  must  be  con- 
demned to  the  house  to  save  their  complexion — that  is  to  say,  to  bleach 
out  all  complexion  ;  and  also  when  the  difference  in  the  style  and 
application  of  dress  becomes  complete,  boys  being  invested  in  the 
more  loose  and  free  masculine  costume,  while  that  of  little  girls 
begins  to  be  still  more  snugly  drawn  about  the  waist  to  give  them  a 
**  neat "  and  "  trim  "  appearance. 

Thus  the  tables  of  vital  statistics  show  that  during  the  two  or  three 
first  years  of  life,  while  the  difference  in  air,  habits,  and  dress,  with 
the  two  sexes  is  but  slight  or  has  not  yet  had  time  to  manifest  any 
decided  effect,  consumption,  following  the  general  law  of  mortality, 
destroys  more  males  than  females  :  whereas,  after  that  age  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  among  the  two  sexes  by  this  disease  changes,  and 
more  females  die  of  consumption  than  males.  Thus  in  Massachusetts 
during  the  five  years  from  1855  to  1859  inclusive,  the  mortality  by 
this  disease  under  the  age  of  five  was  about  in  the  proportion  of 
nine  males  to  eight  females.  After  the  age  of  five  the  ratio  changed, 
and  more  females  than  males  died  of  this  disease.     Thus  between 
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five  and  ten  years  of  age  there  died  147  males  to  170  females, 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age  127  males  to  284  females,  and 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  674  males  to  1,327  females.  In  Rhode 
Island  for  the  same  period  the  proportion  of  those  who  died  of  this 
disease  was  : — Under  five  years  of  age,  as  100  males  to  80  females  ; 
from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  as  100  males  to  200  females  ;  from  ten 
to  fifteen,  as  100  males  to  300  females.  This  change  in  the  relative 
mortality  by  consumption  among  the  two .  sexes  really  takes  plnce 
before  the  fifth  year  of  life,  though  the  American  tables  are  so 
arranged  as  not  to  show  it.  In  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  England,  the  time  at  which  this  change  takes  place  is  more  exactly 
shown.  Thus  the  four  latest  published  reports  Ohe  only  ones  to 
which  I  have  had  access),  beginning  with  that  for  1859,  show  that 
during  the  four  years  covered  by  these  reports,  the  number  of  deaths 
by  consumption  among  children,  under  one  year  old,  was  l,97o  males 
to  1,767  females  ;  among  those  between  one  and  two  years  of  age, 
it  was  1,810  males  to  1,709  females.  During  the  third  year  of  life 
the  proportion  changed  (as  it  does  during  either  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  years  of  ago  in  all  tables  which  I  have  inspected),  and  more 
females  died  of  consumption  than  males ;  the  numbers  during  the 
third  year  of  life  being  882  males  to  953  females  ;  and  from  this 
age  the  female  death-rate  as  compared  with  that  of  males  becomes 
remarkably  larger.  Thus  between  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
life  there  died  528  boys  to  611  gh-ls  ;  between  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
395  boys  to  506  girls  ;  between  the  fifth  and  tenth,  2,223  boys  to 
2,613  girls  ;  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth,  2,860  boys  to  5,076 
girls. 

But  though  consumption  Ls  by  far  the  most  deadly,  yet  it  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  by  no  means  the 
only  malady  which  is  induced  by  the  improprieties  and  follies  of 
female  fashions  and  habits.  There  are  diseases  of  the  heart,  of  the 
spine,  of  the  nerves,  and  many  maladies  peculiar  to  the  sex  from 
which  thousands,  and  indeed  millions  of  women  in  America,  and  no 
doubt  in  this  country,  too,  are  suflering — maladies  and  sufferings 
many  of  which  are  borne  in  secret,  and  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  general  public,  but  which  would  startle  us,  if  we  knew  their 
frequency  and  extent,  and  which  must  entail  physical  and  mental 
weakness  and  suffering  upon  the  future  generations  of  the  race. 

But,  not  only  must  women  have  air  and  exercise — air  without  the 
least  restraint  from  the  dress  to  prevent  its  freest  and  fullest  inhala- 
tion in  every  attitude  and  position  of  the  body,  and  during  the  most 
active  exercise,  but  they  must  also  enjoy  the  influence  of  sunlight. 
Air  and  sunlight  cannot  be  separated  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
and  no  one  who  would  enjoy  health  or  possess  beauty  can  afibrd  to 
do  without  either.  Woman  owes  a  high  duty  to  her  race — the  duty 
of  preserving  and  improving  her  own  health,  and  so  the  health  of 
the  nation ;  for  it  is  generally  allowed,  and  observation  proves  it  to 
be  correct,  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  mother  determines  to  a 
great  degree  the  physical  condition  of  the  child ;  and  that  a  feeble 
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woman  cannot  expect  to  be  the  mother  of  a  yigorons  offspring.  It  m 
only  by  the  women  of  the  nation  being  healthy,  that  the  nation  itself 
can  be  preserved  in  health,  and  the  possession  of  physical  force  and 
energy. 

One  very  important  matter  connected  with  the  health  of  women  is 
the  method  of  warming  and  ventilating  houses.  How  can  we  get 
the  most  healthful  air  and  warmth  into  our  dwellings,  schools^  fl^f 
This  will  appear  a  most  important  question  if  we  consider  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  entire  lives  of  women  is  passed  within  doors,  and 
also  that  children  of  both  sexes,  during  several  of  the  first  and  most 
susceptible  and  important  years  of  their  lives,  are  confined  mainly 
within  doors,  especially  in  winter,  and  are  subjected  either  at  home 
or  in  the  school-room  to  the  healthful  or  unhealthful  infiuences  of 
the  means  in  use  for  warming  the  air  in  such  rooms,  and  which  thej 
must  breathe  during  those  years  when  their  constitutions  are  being 
established  either  for  health  or  disease. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  more  healthful  method  of  warming  than 
by  the  open  fire;  but  on  account  of  its  wastefulness  of  fuel  it  is  in 
America  very  generally  abandoned ;  and  one  reason,  as  I  believe, 
why  American  women  have  consumption  so  much  is  the  general  use 
there  of  close  iron  stoves,  hot  air  furnaces,  and  steam  pipes,  all  of 
which,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  to  believe,  injure  the  air, 
deprive  it  of  its  natural  freshness  and  invigorating  qualities,  perhaps 
destroy  some  of  its  vital  but  more  subtle  elements.  One  of  the 
ingredients,  as  we  all  know,  of  natural  healthful  air  is  ozone.  Now, 
the  eminent  chemist,  Dr.  Graham,  of  the  London  University,  tells  na 
that  this  clement  which  the  all-wise  Creator  has  placed  in  the 
atmosphere  Ho  has  given  us  to  breathe,  and  which  is  proved  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  health,  is  decomposed  or  destroyed  at  a  tem- 
perature of  140  degrees,  Fahr.  If  so,  then  we  are  destroying  it  by 
all  our  iron  heating  surfaces,  whether  hot-air  stoves,  furnaces,  steam- 
pipes,  or  even  hot-water  pipes. 

I  have  tested  the  air  for  the  presence  of  ozone  in  many  buildings  in 
America  warmed  by  low  pressure  steam-pipes,  which  cannot  be 
heated  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  212  degrees,  and  have  failed 
to  detect  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  air  of  rooms  so  warmed,  even 
when  there  was  an  abundance  of  this  substance  in  the  external  air. 
In  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  which  is  heated  by  coils  of  steam- 
pipes  in  the  basement,  through  which  the  air  in  great  quantities  is 
driven  by  powerful  fans,  I  placed  pieces  of  starch  paper  saturated 
with  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  of  the  registers  where  the  air  came 
in  with  a  perfect  blast,  at  the  same  time  placing  other  pieces  of  the 
same  test-paper  in  the  air  outside  the  building.  After  some  hours, 
the  paper  in  the  register  was  found  still  perfectly  white,  while  that 
without  was  changed  to  quite  a  dark  colour,  showing  an  abundance 
of  ozone  in  the  external  air,  while  that  which  had  passed  among  the 
steam -pipes  (though  the  surface  of  the  pipes  could  not  have  been 
more  than  200  degrees)  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  deprived  of 
this  natural  and  necessary  element  of  healthful  air.     Assuredly,  we 
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liad  better  lose  our  heat  up  the  open  chimney  than  save  it  at  such  an 
expense  of  health  and  life  as  this  must  necessitate.  But  if  we  would 
save  our  heat  and  fuel  (and  it  is  certainly  a  desirable  object  to  attain) 
we  may  do  so  much  more  effectually,  and  at  the  same  time  much 
more  healthfully,  by  transmitting  the  waste  heat  of  the  flue,  or  even 
all  the  heat  of  the  Are,  through  a  large  earthen  or  tile  surface,  so 
large  that  it  shall  not  become  highly  heated  at  any  point,  or  through 
several  such  large  non-metallic  surfaces,  placed  in  the  several  rooms 
to  be  warmed.  Such  warming  surfaces  may  be  placed  in,  and  made 
to  form  portions  of,  the  floor  or  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  or  both. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  the  particulars  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, but  only  remark  that  I  have  fully  tested  it  and  proved  its 
practicability,  and  also  its  superiority  in  point  of  healthfulness  and 
economy  of  fuel  over  metallic  surface-heating  apparatuses.  Un- 
questionably, it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  as  Miss  Nightingale 
lays  it  down,  that  we  should  never  warm  our  rooms,  or  heat  the  air 
intended  to  be  introduced  into  our  rooms,  by  hot  iron  surfaces, 
whether  close  stoves,  hot-air  furnaces,  steam- pipes,  or  hot- water 
pipes.  The  general  use  of  any  of  these  things  would  become  a  curse 
to  the  nation.  The  highest  economy,  as  well  as  Christian  benevo- 
lence, and  a  wise  sanitary  foresight  dictate  that  we  should  place  in 
the  cottage  of  the  poor  man,  as  well  as  in  the  mansion  of  the  rich,  the 
most  healthful  means  of  warming  and  ventilation,  that  the  women 
who  inhabit  them — the  mothers  of  the  coming  generation — them- 
selves being  healthy,  may  give  birth  to  and  rear  up  heidthy  children 
who  will  be  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  nation,  and  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  nation  for  the  support  of  a  weak  and  sickly  life. 


Vital  Statistics  in  Relation  to  the  use  of  Intoxicating  Liquors. 
By  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns. 

Every  member  of  this  Association  will  admit  the  interest  and 
importance  of  any  inquiry  which  may  be  prosecuted  into  the  effect 
of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  health  and  long  life.  These  liquors 
as  conunonly  used,  are  seen  to  have  so  adverse  an  influence  upon 
the  moral  tone  and  condition  of  society,  so  much  do  they  add  to  the 
corruptions,  vice,  poverty,  disorder,  and  crime  of  the  community, 
that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  reasons  could  be  advanced  for  their 
use,  but  for  the  physical  pleasure  and  supposed  advantage  attending 
their  dietetic  consumption.  The  social  benefits  evidently  resulting 
from  their  renunciation,  are  however  so  great  that  the  thoughtful 
philanthropist  will  be  careful  how  far  he  encourages  the  once  uni- 
versal and  still  popular  belief  in  the  virtues  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
He  will  be  anxious  to  avoid  taking  up  on  light  and  insufficient  grounds 
the  notion  of  some  necessary  connection  between  the  use  of  a  certain 
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portion  of  spirituous  or  fermented  drink  and  an  efficient  state  of 
health  and  strength. 

If  he  have  a  bias  at  all  it  must  surely  be  in  favour  of  evidence 
showing  that  abstainers  enjoy  a  vigour  and  longevity  equal  to  those 
of  the  most  discreet  consumers  of  articles  so  powerful  for  mischief 
to  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  ])eople.  In  short,  the 
considerate  philanthropist  will  not  be  desirous  of  ranging  statistics 
in  opposition  to  that  cause  of  temperance  which,  should  he  even 
regard  it  as  somewhat  ultra,  is  manifestly  the  friend  of  domestic 
bliss,  educational  improvement,  and  f<anitary  reform.  This  whole- 
some rule  has  been  signally  violated  in  a  passage  in  the  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Kegistrar-Generalj  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  Scotland. 

After  certain  statistics  presented  he  states — "  The  only  concloflion 
which  seems  deducible  from  these  facts  appears  to  be  that,  in  so  far 
as  the  statistics  of  these  deaths  go,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  (including  every  form — 
vnne,  beer,  spirits,  &c.)  or  of  tobacco,  injures  the  general  health 
of  the  population  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  seems  rather 
to  favour  the  idea  that  the  moderate  use  of  these  articles  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  so  improves  their  health  as  to  act  as  a  counter^ 
poise  to  the  undoubtedly  injurious  and  fatal  effects  to  which  their 
abuse  tends  in  the  few." 

So  positive  an  expression  of  opinion  in  an  official  docnment,  and 
pointed  with  so  obvious  an  animus  against  the  temperance  movement, 
cannot  be  passed  over.  What  can  be  on  the  surface  more  unphilo- 
sophical  than  the  Registrar's  hasty  generalisation  ?  lie  thinks  he 
has  evidence  that  in  regard  to  diseases  of  the  brain  in  a  given  year, 
abstinence  was  rather  a  disadvantage  than  an  advantage,  and  he 
straightway  applies  the  same  rule  to  all  diseases  and  during  all 
time  !  His  statistics  are,  that  in  1860,  5,206  persons  (2,789  males 
and  2,417  females)  died  in  Scotland  of  brain  disease  ;  and,  that 
including  deaths  from  water  on  the  brain,  the  mortality,  in  1860, 
from  this  cause,  per  100,000  of  the  population  would  stand 
thus  : — 


(.iuUt  1'»  Years  of  Agr.  I  Above  V*  Yeai*  of  Age. 


Males    337  '■  Males    217 

i 

Females        104 


Fomalea        27>» 

Excess  of  Males CI 


Excess  of  Males 5tS 


These  figures  seem  innocent  enough  ;  but  the  Registrar-General 
thinks  he  can  extract  from  them  the  barb  that  is  to  pierce  the  temper- 
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ance  reform.  He  is  pleased  to  assume  that  the  female  sex  ''  does  not 
use  alcoholic  stimulants,  or  that  the  u umber  who  do  so  is  so  iusignifi 
cant  as  not  to  affect  the  general  results;"  whereas,  a  reference  to 
the  returns  of  drunkenness  for  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  the  other 
large  towns  of  Scotland,  would  have  shown  him  that  this  part  of  his 
argument  was  founded  on  a  lamentable  fallacy.  It  may,  however, 
be  conceded,  that  females  drink  less  intoxicating  liquor  than  men, 
and  the  fact  that  in  females  above  fifteen,  the  deaths  from  brain 
diseases  should  have  been  as  164  to  217  of  men — notwithstand- 
ing the  peculiar  tendency  of  women  to  many  forms  of  nervoug 
disorder — might  have  suggested,  even  to  a  non-abstainer,  the  proba- 
bility, so  creditable  to  the  fair  sex,  that  their  greater  abstemiousness 
had  something  to  do  with  their  lesser  mortality  from  diseases  of  the 
brain.  But  the  Registrar-General  repels  the  compliment  as  though 
it  were  a  calumny,  and  why  ?  Because  he  says  it  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  between  the  deaths  from  brain  diseases  in  persons  under 
fifteen  years  and  above  that  age,  that  the  female  superiority  is 
greater  before  that  age  than  after  that  age  ;  but  before  that  age  both 
the  sexes  are  abstainers  (another  gross  and  false  assumption)  : 
therefore  the  female  superiority  after  that  age  is  not  owing  to  absti- 
nence— or  rather,  female  abstinence  as  compared  with  male  use  and 
abuse  of  drink  is  unfavourable  to  exemption  from  fatal  attacks  of 
brain  disease  !  Can  any  conclusion  be  more  crude  and  empirical? 
At  all  ages  females  have  an  advantage  over  males,  but  because 
under  a  certain  ago  the  advantage  is  greater,  therefore,  above  that 
age  the  advantage  is  not  referrible  to  a  certain  habit — nay,  that  very 
habit  is  the  cause  of  the  advantage  not  being  greater  than  it  is ! 

Let  this  principle  be  admitted,  and  every  motive  for  research  into 
special  causes  will  disappear  ;  special  causes  will  bo  themselves 
annihilated  ;  and  negative  generalisations  will  be  ground  out  of 
different  sets  of  statistics,  with  much  the  same  unprofitable  and  per- 
nicious results  as  the  attempt  of  the  schoolmen  to  turn  off  perfect  ■ 
systems  of  metaphysics  on  the  wheel  of  the  Aristotelian  syllogism. 

See  how  the  principle  of  the  Registrar-General  would  apply  to 
sanitaiy  refonn.  A  is  a  town  well  drained,  B  undrained  ;  the 
mortality  of  A  to  B  is  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  nine.  A  sani- 
tary reformer  mildly  asserts  that  the  difference  as  to  drainage  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this  difference  in  the  mortality.  Not 
so,  afiirms  the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland,  for  in  C  and  D, 
tov/ns  both  well  drained,  the  mortality  shows  a  still  greater  dispro- 
portion ;  nay,  he  is  very  much  of  opinion  that  there  is  proof  here 
that  the  non-drainage  of  B  has  been  concerned  in  lessening  the  dis- 
proportion that  might  have  been  expected  between  itself  and  A. 

What,  however,  shall  bo  said  on  the  Registrar-Generars  behalf 
when  it  is  proved  as  conclusively  as  the  simplest  sum  in  arithmetic 
— that  he  has  drawn  from  his  own  statistics  a  deduction  completely 
the  opposite  of  the  fact  ?  His  statement  is  that  the  disproportion 
of  deaths  between  males  and  females,  from  disease  of  the  brain,  is 
greater  below  fifteen  than  above  fifteen  years  of  age;  but  the  figures 
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prove  the  contrary.  True,  the  excess  of  male  deaths  below  fifteen 
was  sixty-ono— and  above  fifteen  it  was  fif^y-three,  but  then  the 
number  of  deaths  below  fifteen  was  613  (337  +  276) — and  above 
fifteen  only  381  (217+164)  and  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  an 
excess  of  fifly-three  in  381  is  greater  tlian  one  of  sixty-one  in  618. 
Hud  the  males  above  fifteen  died  from  brain  disease  in  the  same 
proportion  to  females  as  they  did  before  that  age,  instead  of  217 
deaths  there  would  have  been  but  200.  The  tendency  to  brain 
disease  among  males  in  excess  of  the  same  tendency  in  females,  u 
til  us  proved  to  increase  after  fifteen  years — a  fact  which  turns  into 
mockery  the  eulogiums  of  the  Registrar-General  on  the  virtues  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  moderation. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  whether  the  use  or  disuse  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  more  favourable  to  health  and  longevity  ? — the 
only  rational  appeal  must  be  to  the  facts  of  history  ;  to  personal 
experience  ;  to  statistical  evidence  carefully  collected  ;  and  to 
medical  testimony  based  on  extensive  observation. 

1.  History  is  rich  in  facts  tending  to  prove  that  nations  and 
tribes,  ignorant  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  have  enjoyed  great  vigour 
and  longevity  ; — that  among  nations  using  them  there  have  been 
classes  of  abstainers  who  have  been  distinguished  for  a  near  ap- 
proach to  physical  perfection,  as  for  instance,  the  Nazarites,  who  are 
<lcscribed  as  •*  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  their  polishing  was 
of  sapphire  ;  " — and  that  a  great  deterioration  has  followed  among 
uncivilised  nations  the  introduction,  and  among  civilised  commu- 
nities the  extended  consumption,  of  inebriatingr  drinks. 

2.  Personal  experience  concerning  the  comparative  advantage  of 
abstinence  is  at  this  moment  atlbrded  on  the  widest  scale  by  millions 
of  ])erPons  following  every  ?])ecies  of  occupation — sedentary  and 
active,  corporeal  and  intellectual,  by  land  and  sea.  The  majority 
of  these  are  persons  who  were  formerly  moderate  consumers  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  a  large  number  of  them  persevere  in  this 
abstinence,  chiefly  because  of  the  physical  benefits  attending  it. 
Again,  the  children  of  abstainers  are  not  seen  to  be  physically  in- 
ferior to  other  children  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders 
we  have  a  small  community  jinrsuing  a  course  of  unbroken  absti- 
nence for  fifty  years,  yet  who  can  point  to  a  progeny  of  children 
and  children's  children  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  elasticity  of  frame, 
and  excellence  of  health.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  testimony 
of  eminent  travellers,  hunters,  soldiers,  voyagers,  and  missionaries  ; 
as  for  example,  Bruce,  Buckingham,  Napier,  Havelock,  Dunlop, 
Waterton,  Franklin,  Ross,  Kennedy,  Phillip,  Williams,  MofFatt, 
Livingstone,  cum  multis  aliis,  who  depose  to  the  superiority  of 
habitual  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks. 

3.  Nor  is  statistical  evidence  absent.  It  may  be  fearlessly  afiiimed 
that  all  the  statistical  evidence  yet  accumulated  is  in  favour  of  the 
entire  disuse  of  all  alcoholic  beverages.  Not  an  instance  is  known 
where  any  comparison  fairly  made  has  indicated  a  lesser  degree  of 
vitality  among  the  abstainers.     All  the  indications  are  otherwise. 
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Official  etatisticB  of  health  and  mortality  of  the  British  troops  iu 
India  have  set  in  the  most  vivid  colours  the  advajitagos  of  an  entire 
avoidance  of  strong  drink  in  that  land  of  sultry  heats  and  soaking 
rains.  Of  26,695  English  soldiers  in  Bengal,  the  percentage  of 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  temperance  society  daily  in  hospital  for  one 
half  year  was  2'65  ;  of  other  soldiers,  10'20.  In  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, in  1849,  the  following  was  the  sanatory  state  of  five  English 
regiments : — 


Temperate... 
Intemperate 
Teetotalers 


Ko.  of  Men. 


4,818 
9,042 
4,059 


Passed  throngli 
UosplUl. 


6,114 

2,024 

589 


Died. 


100 

41 

5 


So  that  among  the  temperate  the  sick  were  140,  among  the 
drunkards  214,  and  among  the  teetotalers  130,  per  cent.  :  as  to  deaths 
the  proportion  was — to  each  moderate  drinker  two  drunkards,  and 
to  each  teetotaler  two  moderate  drinkers.  Compariug  two  regi- 
ments—one with  very  many  abstainers,  the  84tli,  another  witli  very 
few,  the  63rd,  the  result  of  their  residence  at  the  very  unhealthy 
station  of  Secunderabad  was  as  follows.  In  the  84th,  the  deaths 
were  34*2  per  thousand  ;  in  the  63rd,  78*8 ;  the  general  average  at 
Secunderabad  was  75*0.  When  at  Fort  St.  George  the  84th  lost 
12*1  per  thousand,  while  the  general  mortality  of  Britisli  troops  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  excluding  Secunderabad,  was  30*2. 

Benefit  societies  and  sick  clubs  have  yielded  some  striking  facts. 
In  Preston  at  one  time  there  were  eight  general  sick  clubs  and  three 
for  teetotalers  only.  Iu  the  former  233  out  of  1,000  members  were 
annually  sick  ;  in  the  latter,  139  only.  The  drinkers  were  sick  on 
the  average  seven  weeks  and  four  days  ;  the  teetotalers  three  weeks 
and  two  days.  Each  sick  drinker  received  21,  16*.  Id,  ;  each  sick 
teetotaler  had  need  of  only  1/.  9s,  2d,  Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  M.B.C.S., 
of  Colet  Place,  Commercial  Road  East,  London,  states  that  he  at- 
tended a  temperance  sick  benefit  society  in  St.  George's  East,  which 
numbered  160  members,  and  in  the  course  of  three  years  but  one 
death  occurred,  this  being  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  formerly  been 
a  hard  drinker.  He  also  states,  that  the  St.  Ann's  Temperance 
Benefit  Society  with  about  eighty  members,  has  not  had  a  single 
death  in  six  years  ;  another  of  thirty  members,  no  death  in  two 
years  ;  another  of  sixty  members,  no  death  in  two  years.  In  con- 
trast with  these  cases,  may  be  noticed  a  benefit  society  principally 
consisting  of  non-abstainers,  but  the  admission  to  which  is  strictly 
regulated,  and  is  indeed  confined  to  members  of  Christian  churches. 
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This  club  has  increased  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  membersy  in  nine 
years,  and  according  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  secretaryy  the 
deaths  have  numbered  nine  within  that  period,  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Both  in  1860  and  1863,  two  deaths  occurred 
out  of  the  seventy -five  members. 

Further,  it  may  be  inquired  wliether  Life  Insurance  Companies 
are  of  opinion  that  total  abstinence  is  unfriendly  to  length  of  days  ? 
In  answer  to   a   communication  from  Mr.  Mudge,    M.R.C.S.,   of 
Bodmin,  the  officers  of  some  of  the  principal  companies  affirmed 
that  the  practice  of  abstinence  would  certainly  not  be  regarded  as 
an  unfavourable  clement  in  the  case  of  any  applicant  for  insurance  j 
and  it  is  well  known  that  some  offices  manifest  peculiar  solicitude 
to  extend  their  business  among  those  who,  like  Kecliab's  descend* 
ants,   drink   no   wine.      But   the    most   satisfactory   evidence   yet 
afibrded  on  this  question,  is  found  in  the  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Temperance   and    General   Providence  Institution,    esta- 
blished at  the  close  of  1840.     In  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence 
its  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  6  per  1,000,  wliile  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality  for  the  general  population  was  13  per  1,000  ;  among  lives 
in  other  ofiiccs  11,  and  in  friendly  societies  10  ;  so  that  the  temper^ 
ance  average,  though  this  ofiice  contained  several  members  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  was  only  equal  to  that  of  rural  labourers  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  or  of  persons  at  the  age  of  fifteen — the  most  favour- 
able period  of  life.     But  the  comparison  has  been  prosecuted  further. 
When  this  ofiice  hod  existed  for  ten  years,  moderate  drinkers  were 
received  as  insurers,  but  were  kept  in  a  section  distinct  from  the 
abstainers.     What  has  been  the  result  ?     According  to  the  Regis- 
trar-General of  Scotland,  moderate  drinkers  and  drunkards  mixed 
are  healthier  and  longer-lived  than  abstainers,  but  according  to  a 
document  issued  by  the  Directors  of  the  Temperance  and  General 
Provident  Institution,  the  fact  is  very  different.     They  say,  "  Two 
divisions  of  profits  have  now  taken  place.     In  1856,  the  surplus 
which  had  accrued  to  the  whole  life  department  in  the  temperance 
section  gave  a  reversionary  bonus,  ranging  according  to  the  age  of 
the  assured  from  35  to  75  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  premiums 
paid  ;  in  the  whole  life  department  of  the  general  section  the  bonus 
ranged  from  23  to  50  per  cent.     The  recent  calculation  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  has  given  a  further  reversionary  bonus  to  the  tem- 
perance section  ranging  from  35  to  86  per  cent.,  aud  to  the  general 
section,  from  24  to  59  per  cent."     That  this  comparison  has  been 
upon  an  extended  scale  will  appear  when  it  is  remarked  that  the 
policies  issued  by  this  office  up  to  the  31st  December,  1863,  were 
33,937,   and   that  its  capital   up    to  June    1,    1864,  amounted  to 
£600,000,  its  annual  income  then  reaching  £160,000.     It  may  be 
added  that  before  the  first  division  of  profits  the  actuary,  Mr.  P. 
Hardy,  prophesied  that  Ihe  abstainers  would  stand  second  best  to 
the  moderate  drinkers  ;   but  he  afterwards  expressed  himself  sur- 
prised, and  much  enlightened,  by  the  opposite  result.     The  above 
comparison  does  not  pretend  to  scientific  exactness,  but  it  is  broadly 
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and  fairly  taken,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  an  investi- 
gation now  proceeding  at  the  instance  of  the  Directors,  to  test  this 
question  by  the  most  rigid  rules  of  vital  statistics,  veill  much,  if  at 
all,  unsettle  the  conclusion  already  declared.  That  conclusion,  it  is 
obvious,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  dictum  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Scotland. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  testimonies  of  medical  men  who  have 
inquired  into  this  subject,  it  is  enough  to  refer,  not  to  individual 
opinions,  however  weighty,  but  to  the  two  chief  medical  certificates 
— the  one  of  1839 — the  other  of  1847.  The  first  was  signed  by 
men  of  the  highest  celebrity,  including  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Dr. 
W.  F.  Chambers,  Sir  J.  Clark,  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Travers,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  Dr.  Hope,  Sir 
James  Eyre,  Dr.  Roupell,  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  Drs.  Andrew  and 
Alexander  Ure,  and  it  affirmed ;  *'  An  opinion  handed  down  from 
rude  and  ignorant  times,  and  imbibed  by  Englishmen  from  their 
youth,  has  become  very  general,  that  the  habitual  use  of  some 
portion  of  alcoholic  drinks,  as  of  wine,  beer,  or  spirits,  is  beneficial 
to  health,  and  even  necessary  to  those  subjected  to  habitual  labour. 
Anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
when  properly  examined,  must  satisfy  every  mind,  well  informed  in 
medical  science,  that  the  above  opinion  is  altogether  erroneous." 

The  second  certificate,  circulated  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John 
Forbes,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Guy,  and  signed  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  faculty  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  declared,  '^  That  a  very  large  proportion 
of  human  misery,  including  poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  is  induced 
by  the  use  of  alcoholic  or  fbrmented  liquors  as  beverages  ;  that  the 
most  perfect  health  is  compatible  with  total  abstinence  from  them ; 
and  that  total  universal  abstinence  would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
health,  prosperity,  morality,  and  happiness  of  the  human  race." 

The  most  recent  inquiries  into  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the 
human  body,  confirm  the  teachings  of  experience  and  observation, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  one  brief  sentence — ^That  the  vis 
naturcB  derives  no  real  aid  from  the  vis  vini  spirit&s ;  that  all  the 
measurable  effects  of  alcohol  tend  to  diminish  vital  power  and  to 
shorten  life ;  and  that  no  one  has  anything  to  fear,  but  something 
to  hope  for,  in  reference  to  health  and  longevity,  by  dissolving  all 
fellowship  between  himself  and  the  bottle. 
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Military   Discipline   and    Volunteer   Philanthropy.      By 
Edmund  C.  Fisheb. 

IT  will  be  difficult  to  find  two  principles  more  seeminglj  antagonistie 
than  military  discipline  and  volunteer  philanthropy.  Tlie  dis- 
cipline necessary  for  the  cohesion  and  eficctiveness  of  armies  pro- 
ceeds from  set  rules  framed  upon  the  experience  of  long  years  :  it  is 
cold,  impassive,  unimpulsive,  non-eclectic,  autocratic,  tyrannical ;  it 
robs  man  of  bis  individuality,  deprives  him  of  free-will,  and,  looking 
only  at  the  end  to  be  attained,  treats  the  soldier  as  a  simple  part  of  a 
great  machine,  to  be  strained,  forced,  and  overwrought,  if  needs  be^ 
and  cast  aside  when  worn  out  or  otherwise  incapacitated.  Reverse  the 
position  in  all  its  several  particulars,  and  we  have  the  most  distant 
and  opposite  end  of  a  far-stretching  diagonal — volunteer  philan- 
thropy. What  the  commander  of  an  army  is  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  the  physician  and  surgeon  are  in  the  sick  chamber.  The 
same  law  governs  both  their  orders — the  law  of  absolute,  perfecty 
unhesitating  obedience.  Combine  the  two,  clothe  the  medical  pro- 
fessor in  the  garb  and  rank  of  the  soldier,  and  you  have  the  domi- 
neering, autocratic  army  surgeon,  whose  word  is  law,  and  with  whom 
suggestion  ever  becomes  interference  and  almost  dictation. 

To  the  mere  theorist,  the  medical  staffs  of  armies  would  appear 
to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  efiectivenesB 
of  the  soldier,  covering  him,  so  to  speak,  with  defensive  armour 
against  discaif^e  and  wounds,  and  enabling  him  with  the  minimum  of 
danger  to  himself  to  inflict  the  utmost  damage  upon  his  antagonist 
But  the  discipline  of  his  dual  profession,  or,  to  be  exact,  of  his  mili- 
tary capacity,  deprives  the  army  surgeon,  in  a  great  degree,  of  those 
advantages  accruing  from  the  discoveries  of  science  which  become 
immediately  known  and  are  as  immediately  investigated  and  adopted 
by  members  of  the  civil  branch  of  his  profession.  Everything  con- 
nected with  armies  is  precised  in  fixed  regulations  ;  "it  is  written** 
is  the  answer  to  every  proposal  for  change;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
checked  and  nullified,  and  innovation  is  studiously  guarded  against  at 
imperilling  routine  and  subversive  of  discipline.  On  the  battlefield 
or  in  hospital,  in  his  twin  capacity  of  physician  and  surgeon,  the 
army  medical  man  has  difficulties  to  contend  with  unknown  to  the 
civil  branch  of  his  profession.  In  action  he  is  overworked,  and  his 
aids  are  far  too  few  ofttimes  to  render  him  even  necessary  assistance; 
in  hospitiil  he  is  bound  down  to  his  fixed  code  of  regulations;  newly- 
discovered  remedies  are  not  furnished  by  the  medical  purveyor,  and 
radical  change  in  treatment  has  first  to  receive  the  endorsement  of 
his  superior  officer.  Frequently — shall  I  not  say  generally  ? — his 
operations  arc  on  a  new  and  unexplored  field,   where  diseases  of 
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novel  type  require  lengthj  research  and  inTeetigation  before  the 
proper  treatment  is  discovered ;  or  the  same  class  of  disease,  under 
different  conditions  of  climate  and  contingent  circumstances,  pro- 
duces new  phases  in  the  patient's  symptoms.  He  is,  in  fact,  isolated 
firom  most  of  the  advantages  which  the  great  body  of  the  profession 
enjoys,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  in  his  charge — the  chief  consi- 
deration, afler  aU — are  by  so  much  less  fortunate  than  the  suffering 
in  civil  life. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  sanitary  commission  in  the  British  Army  during  the  Crimean 
war,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  such  a  commission  would 
have  been  permitted  to  exist  if  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  and  her 
co-labourers  had  not  proved  conclusively  that  volunteer  assistance 
need  in  no  way  interfere  with  military  discipline — the  first  considera- 
tion among  soldiers — and  that  it  could  be  of  real  practical  benefit  to 
the  medical  branch  of  the  army,  when  their  respective  spheres  of 
action  were  properly  defined.  Addressing  itself  to  the  medical  staff 
alone,  subordinating  its  every  movement  in  the  field  and  hospital  to 
the  wishes  and  wants  of  that  staff;  culling  its  experience  in  every 
region ;  bound  down  by  no  fixed  rules  or  inflexible  regulations,  the 
sanitary  commission  might  become  a  valuable  supplementary  power 
in  the  army,  and  an  unfailing  reliance  of  the  army  medical  officer. 
Its  true  arena  is  recommendatory,  its  researches  are  in  the  first  degree 
eclectic,  and  it  brings  the  entire  force  of  the  whole  outside  medical  pro- 
fession to  bear  upon  the  health  of  the  soldier.  The  medical  staff  cannot 
but  gain  by  advice  tendered  from  so  high  and  disinterested  a  source, 
and  it  has  no  cause  to  fear  for  its  own  authority,  when  the  action  of 
the  commission  is  purely  advisory  and  guardedly  consonant  with 
the  most  rigid  discipline.  Military  discipline,  in  fine,  calls  to  its  aid 
the  volunteer  philanthropy  of  the  entire  nation,  and  volunteer  phi«> 
lanthropy  divests  itself  of  all  things  savouring  of  dictation,  and,  con- 
fining itself  to  suggestion,  submits  in  its  turn  to  discipline. 

All  history  and  experience  prove  that  army  medical  staffs,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  and  extensively  organised,  are  sadly  deficient 
at  critical  moments.  The  world  is  accustomed  to  look  to  the  French 
nation  as  the  military  power  par  excellence  of  Europe;  everything 
appertaining  to  armies,  to  the  utmost  efficiency  of  the  soldier,  is 
there  reduced  to  method  and  rule,  until  the  art  of  war  is  so  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  its  rules,  as  it  were,  so  completely  averaged,  that 
the  art  has  became  almost  an  exact  science.  Yet  with  the  experiences 
of  the  battlefields  of  Solferino  and  Magenta  before  us,  where  the 
wounded  lay  for  hours,  yea  days,  without  assistance,  who  will  say 
that  the  best  organised  medical  staff  fulfils  the  requirements  expected 
of  it?  Such  staf&  are  really  designed  for  the  ordinary  routine  of 
military  life,  and,  to  some  extent  for  the  average  amount  of  extra 
casualties  entailed  by  battle;  but  a  more  than  ordinarily  sanguinary 
engagement  and  lengthy  pursuit  of  the  foe  may  npset  the  best  calcu- 
lations and  render  an  otherwise  effective  staff  utterly  inefficient.  It 
was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  gained  on  the  field  of  Solferino, 
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'which  led  a  citizen  of  Geneva  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an  imi« 
Tersal  sanitary  commission.  With  the  grand  proposal  of  Monsieur 
Henri  Duuant  it  is  neither  mj  province  nor  purpose  to  deal ;  but 
whether  he  succeed  or  fail  in  his  enterprise,  he  will  at  all  events 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  governments  and  people  of  Europe 
to  a  subject  of  momentous  interest,  earning  for  himself  and  his  cosyd* 
jutors  the  proud  title  of  benefactors  of  the  soldier. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  the  citizens  of  the  North  recognised  the  necessity  of  supple- 
menting the  army  medical  staff.  The  movement  commenced  with 
the  women,  and  took  the  form  of  preparing  lint  and  bandages  fix; 
the  hospitals ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  vastly  more  would  be 
required  by  the  enormous  force  about  to  be  put  in  the  field,  and  that 
much  really  valuable  assistance  might  be  rendered  by  voluntary 
philanthropy.  Two  questions  presented  themselves  for  solution : 
First,  what  kind  of  aid  would  bo  accepted  by  the  War  Department? 
—secondly,  how  could  that  assistance  be  rendered  without  infringe- 
ment of  military  discipline,  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  medical 
staff?  The  answer  to  these  important  questions  could  only  be 
obtained  at  head -quarters,  and  a  deputation  of  influential  citizens 
was  forthwith  despatched  to  Washington.  After  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  be  charged,  as  the  deputa- 
tion expressed  itself,  with  '*  preventing  the  evils  that  England  and 
France  could  only  investigate  and  deplore,"  the  envoys  demanded 
for  it  the  following  powers  from  the  Government. 

**"  1.  Tha  Oommlssion  being  organised  for  the  purposes  only  of  inquiry  and 
advice,  asks  for  no  legal  powers,  but  only  the  oiBciol  recognition  and  moral  oomi- 
tenanco  of  the  Goyemment,  which  will  be  secured  by  its  public  appointment.  It 
asks  for  a  recommendatory  order,  addressed  in  its  favour  to  all  ofiScen  of  tli* 
Government,  to  further  its  inquiries ;  for  permission  to  correspond  and  ooiif«r,  oo 
a  confidential  footing  with  the  Medical  Bureau  and  the  War  Department,  proffDriog 
such  suggestions  and  cotmsels  as  its  investigation  and  studies  may,  from  time  ta 
time,  prompt  and  enable  it  to  offer. 

**  2.  The  Commission  seeks  no  pecuniary  remuneration  from  the  €k>Yermn0nt 
Its  motives  being  humane  and  x)atriotic,  its  labours  will  be  its  own  reward.  Tha 
assignment  to  them  of  a  room  in  ono  of  the  public  buildings,  with  stationery  and 
other  necessary  conveniences,  would  meet  their  expectations  in  this  direction. 

*<  3.  The  Commission  asks  leave  to  sit  through  the  war  either  in  Washing^ton,  or 
when  and  where  it  may  find  it  most  convenient  and  useful ;  but  it  will  *i^i?fit^ 
should  experience  render  its  operations  embarrassing  to  the  Gh)vemment,  or  lav 
necessary  and  useful  than  it  is  now  supposed  they  will  prove. 

"The  general  object  of  the  Commission  is,  through  suggestions  reported  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Medical  Bureau  and  the  War  Department,  to  brhig  to  bear 
upon  the  health,  comfort  and  morale  of  our  troops,  the  fullest  and  ripest  1^>»^bTngf 
of  sanitary  science  in  its  application  to  military  life,  whether  deduced  tnan  theory 
or  practical  observation,  from  general  hygienic  principles,  or  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Crimean,  the  East  Indian,  and  the  Italian  wars.  Its  objects  are  puely 
advisory. 

"  The  specific  points  to  which  its  attention  would  bo  directed  may  hers  be 
partly  indicated,  but  in  some  part  may  depend  upon  the  course  of  events,  and  tha 
results  of  its  own  observations  and  promptings,  when  fairly  at  work.  If  it  knew 
precisely  what  the  results  of  its  own  inquiries  would  bo,  it  would  state  them  at 
■once,  without  asking  for  that  authority  and  thoso  government  facilities  esaential 
lo  a  successful  investigation  of  the  subject.    As  the  Government  may  select  its 
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own  CommisBioners, — the  persons  named  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Bureau  being  wholly  nndesirous,  however  willing,  to  serve,  if  other  persons  more 
deserving  of  the  confidence  of  the  Government  and  of  the  public  can  be  nominated, 
— it  is  hoped  that  the  character  of  the  Commission  will  be  the  best  warrant  the 
Government  can  have  that  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission,  both  as  to  their 
nature  and  the  manner  of  conducting  them,  will  bo  pursued  with  discretion  and  a 
careful  eye  to  avoiding  impertinent  and  offensive  interference  with  the  legal 
authority  and  official  rights  of  any  of  the  bureaus  with  which  it  may  be  brought 
in  contact. 

**  1.  The  Commission  proposes  a  practical  inquiry  into  the  material  of  the 
volunteer  force,  with  reference  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  several  States 
in  the  matter  of  inspection,  with  tho  hope  of  assimilating  their  regulations  with 
those  of  the  army  proper,  alike  in  tho  appointment  of  medical  and  other  officers 
and  in  the  rigorous  application  of  just  rules  and  principles  to  recruiting  and 
inspection  laws.  This  inquiry  woidd  exhaust  every  topic  appertaining  to  the 
original  material  of  tho  army,  considered  as  a  subject  of  sanitary  and  medical  care. 

**2.  The  Commission  would  inquire  with  scientific  thoroughness  into  the 
subject  of  diet,  cooking,  cooks,  clothing,  tents,  camping  grounds,  transports, 
transitory  depdts,  with  their  exposures,  camp  police,  with  reference  to  settling 
the  question.  How  far  the  regulations  of  the  army  proper  are  or  can  be  practically 
carried  out  among  the  volunteer  regiments,  and  what  changes  or  modifications  are 
desirable  from  their  peculiar  character  and  circumstances  ?  Everything  apper- 
taining to  outfit,  cleanliness,  precautions  against  damp,  cold,  heat,  malaria, 
infection ;  crude^  unvaried,  or  ill-cooked  food,  and  an  irregular  or  careless 
commissariat,  would  fall  under  this  head. 

*'  3.  The  Commission  would  inquire  into  tho  organisation  of  military  hospitals, 
general  and  regimental ;  the  precise  regulations  and  routine  through  which  the 
services  of  the  patriotic  women  of  the  coimtry  may  be  made  available  as  nurses  ; 
the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  hospital  supplies;  the  method  of  obtaining  and 
regulating  all  other  extra  and  unbought  supplies  contributing  to  the  comfort  of 
the  sick  ;  the  question  of  ambulances  and  field  service,  and  of  extra  medical  aid ; 
and  whatever  else  relates  to  tho  care,  relief,  or  cure  of  the  sick  and  wounded — 
their  investigations  being  guided  by  the  highest  and  latest  medical  and  military 
experience,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  our  immediate 
army,  and  its  peculiar  origin  and  circumstances." 

There  was  every  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mission with  such  objects,  and  armed  with  the  required  powers. 
The  army  of  the  United  States  had  suddenly  risen  from  15,000  to 
80,000  men,  while  the  old  medical  staff,  based  on  the  peace  estab- 
lishment, stood  in  absolute  need  of  re-organisation  and  proportionate 
increase.  But  the  bureaucracy  there,  as  elsewhere,  frowned  upon 
all  suggestion  as  impertinent  interference,  and  steadily  resisted 
reform ;  and  it  was  only  after  many  days'  delay  that  the  required 
authority  was  accorded  by  the  War  Department,  and  the  Sanitary 
Commission  of  the  United  States  came  into  being. 

The  organisation  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  the 
mode  in  which  it  obtains  its  vast  resources  from  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  distributes  them  over  an  area  half  as  large  as  the 
continent  of  Europe,  is  well  worthy  investigation.  The  Commission, 
it  may  be  said,  has  greatly  exceeded  the  duties  marked  out  by  itself 
at  the  commencement  of  its  career  ;  it  has  goue  far  beyond  merely 
advising  the  medical  staff,  for  it  now  supplements  it  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  even  to  the  extent  of  rendering  medical  assistance 
in  the  hospital  and  field,  and  in  the  front  of  battle  itself. 

The  supplies  furnished  to  the  different  armies  of  the  republic  bj 
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the  CommiBsion,  are  of  the  most  varied  description,  compriaing 
eyerything  required  bj  the  soldier  outside  of  purely  militarj  reqni- 
aites.  The  Government  has  not  pecuniarily  aided  the  Commiasion 
in  this  labour  of  love  to  the  extent  of  a  single  dollar  ;  every  articb^ 
every  pound  of  the  two  millions  sterling  contributed  in  specie,  haa 
been  given  by  the  citizens  as  a  free-will  offering.  The  CommiasioB 
in  fact  has  been  the  almoner  of  the  people,  the  channel  through  which 
its  offerings  have  been  conveyed  to  the  soldiers.  No  better  idea  of 
its  work  can  be  found  than  by  giving  a  list  of  the  supplies  f umiahed 
by  it  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Grettf^ 
burgh,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  1863 — 


CLormNo,  &o. 


Drawers,  woollen 

„        cotton 
Shirts,  woollen 

„      cotton 
PilloTvs 
Pillow-cases 
Bod-sacks  . 
Blankets     . 
Sheets 
Wrappers    . 
Handkerchiefs 
Stockings,  woollen 

„         cotton 
Bed  utensils 
Towels  and  napkins 
Sponges 
Combs 
Buckets 
Soap,  Castile 


Poultry  and  mutton 

Butter 

Egg9 

Garden  vegetables 

Berries 

Bread 

Tamarinds  . 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Coffee 

Chocolate   . 

Tea    . 

"White  sugar 

Syrups 

Brandy 

Whiskey     . 

Wine 

Ale     .        .        . 

Biscuit,  rusks,  &c. 

Preserred  meats 


5,310  prs. 
1,833    „ 
7,158 
8,2G6 
2,114 

264 
1,030 
1,007 

274 

608 
2,659 
3,560  prs. 
2,258    „ 

728 

10,000 

2,300 

1,600 

200 

250  lbs. 


Oil-silk       . 
Tin-basins  and  cups   . 
Old  linen  &  bandages 
Water  tanks 
Water  coolers 
Bay  rum  and  Eau  de 

Cologne 
Fans 

Chloride  of  lime 
Shoes  and  slippers 
Crutches    .         , 
Lanthoms 
Candles 
Canvas 

Mosquito-netting 
Paper 

Pants,  coats,  hats 
Plaster 


Food,  &c. 


11,000  lbs. 
6,430    „ 
8,500  doz. 

675  buah. 
48    „ 
12,900  Ivs. 

750  gals. 

116  box. 
46    „ 

850  lbs. 

831    „ 

426    „ 
6,800    „ 

785  hots. 
1,250    „ 
1,168    „ 
1,148    „ 

600  gals. 

134  bar. 

600  lbs. 


Ice     . 
Concentrated  beef 

soup 
Concent  milk 
Prep.  Farina 
Dried  fruit 
Jellies 

Preserved  fish 
Pickles 
Tobacco 
Tobacco  pipes 
Indian  meal 
Starch 
Codfish 
Canned  fruit 

„       oysters 
Brandy  poaches 
Catsup 
Vinegar 
Jam,  ginger 


300  yds. 
7,000 
llObrls. 

7 
46 

225bot8. 
8,600 

11  bria. 
4,000  pre. 
1,200 

180 

850  lbs. 

800  yds. 

648  pes. 

237  qrs. 

189  pes. 
lexoUs. 


.  20,000  lbs. 

.  3,800  „ 
12,600  „ 
7,000  „ 
3,600  „ 
2,000  jars. 
3,600  lbs. 

400gm]a. 

100  lbs. 
1,000 
1,621  lbs. 
1,074    „ 
3,848    „ 

682  cans. 
72    „ 

303  jars. 

«    n 
24bots. 
43  jars. 


All  the  perishable  articles  in  this  list  (amounting  to  over  60  tons) 
were  taken  to  the  ground  in  refrigerating  waggons.    The  <     ' 
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value  of  the  articles,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  collection  and  transpor- 
tation to  the  scene  of  action,  was  75,000  dollars ;  kitchens,  sleeping 
apartments,  shelters,  were  established  by  the  Commission's  numerous 
agents  ;  and  crowds  of  wounded  attended  to,  who  could  not  be  treated 
by  the  overtaxed  surgeons  of  the  army.  There  was  every  need  of 
this,  for  no  less  than  14,860  wounded  (of  whom  1810  belonged  to  the 
opposing  forces),  crowded  the  hospitals,  beside  5,452  of  the  enemy 
who  were  captured,  and  treated  elsewhere.  The  Commission  made 
and  makes  no  difference  whatever  in  its  gifts  to  friend  or  foe, 
regarding  the  sufferers  as  men,  not  soldiers. 

This  is  but  an  example  of  the  Commission's  labours  on  a  single 
field.  Multiply  this  result  by  the  different  armies  operating  over  an 
extent  of  territory  large  as  the  battle-fields  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
involving  expenses  for  transport  (all  paid  by  itself  or  furnished 
gratuitously  by  public  companies),  shipping  and  trains  being  in 
charge  of  its  own  agents,  and  waggons,  horses,  and  mules  owned  by 
itself,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  its  opera- 
tions. The  outgoings  are  public,  the  incomings  are  not  so  well 
known ;  yet  these  involve  a  greater  amount  of  labour  and  manage- 
ment than  even  the  former.  In  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of 
the  Free  States,  the  citizens,  and  notably  the  women,  have  organised 
themselves  into  Branch  Aid  Societies,  which  furnish  contributions  in 
kind  and  money  to  a  central  committee  in  the  various  districts ; 
these  again  communicate  with  the  main  branches  in  the  great 
centres,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  and 
Saint  Louis,  whence  the  supplies  are  distributed  to  the  troops  in  the 
field.  As  a  still  more  popular  mode  of  engaging  the  sympathies  of 
the  public.  Sanitary  Commission  Fairs  have  been  held  in  many  of 
the  principal  cities,  and  large  sums  raised  thereby  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soldiers.  The  State  of  California  sent  in  one  lump  500,000 
dollars  (£100,000  stg.)  in  gold  to  the  treasurer.  The  fair  at  Chicago 
realised  50,000  dollars,  that  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  268,611 
dollars,  Brookljm  over  400,000  dollars,  Philadelphia  over  700,000 
dollars,  and  the  city  of  New  York  upwards  of  1,000,000  dollars. 
Yet,  vast  as  are  these  contributions,  the  calls  for  aid  are  still  greater, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  public  as 
the  operations  of  the  Commission  become  more  widely  known. 

It  is  well  to  remark  that  the  Commission  makes  it  a  rule  to  pay  aU 
its  employes,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  justice,  but  of  sound  policy. 
Every  expense,  from  first  to  last,  of  carrying  on  these  gigantic 
operations  is,  however,  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  its  income.  Its 
doors  aro  ever  open  to  all  comers,  and  any  one  may  inspect  its  books 
who  sees  fit. 

llie  medical  staff  of  the  United  States  army  at  present  regards  the 
Commission  as  its  faithful  handmaiden  in  the  field,  the  hospital,  and 
camp,  and  nothing  but  praise  is  now  heard  from  those  who  formerly 
were  its  bitter  opponents.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Sanitary 
Commission  has  solved  a  question  which  is  still  an  enigma  to  other 
Jiaiionsy  for  it  has  proved  by  three  years  of  colossal  labours  that 
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military  discipline  and  volunteer  philanthropy  can  exist  side  by  side 
and  work  together  harmoniously  for  the  exceeding  benefit  of  the 
army. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  national  partiality  for  an  organisation  wbich 
will  reflect  glory  upon  the  American  people  long  after  this  war  is 
over,  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  words  of  an  English  phil<H 
sopher,  whose  reputation  stands  as  high  in  my  country  as  in  his 
own.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  thus  Avrites  in  reference  to  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission: — '^It  would  be  unpardonable 
did  I  omit  to  express  my  warmest  feelings  of  admiration  for  the 
Sanitary  Commission.  History  has  afforded  no  other  example" 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  hereafter  afford  many — of  so 
great  a  work  of  usefulness  extemporised  by  the  spontaneous  self- 
devotion  and  organising  genius  of  a  people,  altogether  independently 
of  the  Government." 

This  Volunteer  Sanitary  Commission  has  furnished  to  the  difierent 
armies  of  the  Republic,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  four 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  of  army  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxu- 
ries. Its  establishment,  organisation,  magnitude,  and  achievements, 
prove  three  things  : — 

First:  The  armies  of  a  nation  can  be  rendered  incomparably 
more  efBcicnt  by  the  volunteer  aid  and  assistance  of  the  people^ 
without  the  slightest  infringement  of  military  discipline,  or  inter- 
ference with  the  constituted  medical  authorities  of  armies. 

Secondly :  The  American  Civil  War  affords  the  brightest  prece- 
dent of  spontaneous  and  yet  organised  benevolence,  and  furnishes  an 
example  which  other  nations  will  do  well  to  emulate. 

Thirdly :  The  whole  of  the  American  people,  men,  women,  and 
children  alike,  in  thus  rendering  their  armies  efficient,  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  war  is  not  carried  on,  as  many  in  Europe  suppose, 
by  the  Government  of  a  minority,  but  is  waged  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  citizens  themselves.  In  no  other  way  can  you  explain  the 
colossal  achievements  of  this  Volunteer  Commission. 


Note  on  the  Aboriginal  Races  in  Australia.     By  FLORENCE 
Nightingale. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  a  paper  of  mine  was  read  on 
the  Sanitary  Statistics  of  Colonial  Schools  and  Hospitals.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  copies  of  that  paper  were  sent 
to  all  the  colonies,  and  have  called  forth  numerous  communications 
of  interest  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Cardwell  has  been 
good  enough  to  place  these  papers  at  my  disposal ;  and  I  now  beg  to 
lay  before  the  Association  extracts  from  two  or  three  of  the  most 
important  of  those  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 
The  allusion  made  in  my  former  paper  to  the  Benedictine  estab- 
lishment of  New  Norcia  has  led  to  a  long  report  from  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Bishop  Salvado  (of  Port  Victoria)  on  the  practical  working 
of  this  institution,  containing  points  of  considerable  interest,  strongly 
confirmative  of  the  views  advanced  as  to  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  natives  should  be  trained. 

Bishop  Salvado  combats  the  idea  that  the  mortality  among  Abori- 
^es  is  produced  by  diseases,  simply  as  such.  The  considerations  he 
adduces  all  lead  to  one  conclusion,  viz.,  that  so  soon  as  native 
habits  and  customs  begin  to  undergo  change  under  European  in- 
flnences,  the  work  of  destruction  has  at  the  same  time  begun.  ^'  Few 
sick  aborigines,"  he  says,  *'  are  restored  to  health,"  whereas,  under 
similar  circumstances,  *'  few  Europeans  would  die." 

The  native  appears  to  have  little  or  no  chance  of  recovery  from 
the  moment  he  sets  foot  within  a  house  or  hospital  and  comes  under 
medical  treatment.  He  longs  to  return  to  the  bush;  he  escapes; 
"  and  yet  that  dying  native,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  every  one 
that  knew  him  believed  him  to  be  dead  and  buried,  is  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  ever,  having  travelled  perhaps  fifty  or  more  miles  on  foot." 

The  native  dislike  to  hospitals  is  confirmed  by  a  communication 
from  Dr.  Hale,  our  Bishop  of  Perth,  in  which  he  says  : — 

*' As  regards  hospitals,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  so  impossible  to  keep  the 
poor  natives  (t.  e.,  the  uncivilised  natives)  under  any  kind  of  restraint  when  they 
are  sick— they  so  completely  set  at  defiance  all  rules  and  r^ulations — that 
anything  like  r^;iilar  hospital  treatment  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  their  case. 
They  are  ready  enough  to  take  medicines  and  such  other  things  as  may  be 
thought  needfid  for  them,  but  they  will  not  tolerate  restraint  or  confinement. 
Their  unmanageableness  in  illness  arises  from  a  deeper  feeling  than  that  of  mere 
restlessness.  A  positive  and  very  strong  dislike  to  any  locali^  where  they  have 
been  for  some  time  sick  takes  possession  of  their  minds,  they  persuade  themselves 
tiiat  there  must  necessarily  be  some  connection  between  the  locality  and  their 
illness,  and  they  are  constantly  haunted  by  the  idea  that  they  would  be  better 
almost  anywhere  else  than  where  they  are.'* 

It  would  seem  from  this  extract  that  the  natives  have  an  instinctive 
dread  of  quiescence  in  one  place.  And  this  natural  feeling  is  doubt- 
less founded  on  some  physiological  law  of  their  organisation. 

A  curious  illustration  of  Uiis  instinct  is  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Salvado : 

A  native  belonging  to  the  institution  became  ill  with  spitting  of 
blood :  a  sure  mark  of  fatal  disease,  if  the  patient  is  treated  in  the 
usual  way.  The  patient  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  bush ; 
and  after  three  days'  hunting  of  horses,  he  returned  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  resume  his  occupations. 

Guided  by  experience  of  this  class.  Bishop  Salvado  has  been  led  to 
conduct  the  institution  at  New  Norcia  upon  the  following  principles, 
which  I  give  in  his  own  words  (he  "  apologises "  for  his  "  foreign 
English"):— 

*'  Having  fixed  my  residence  here  in  the  year  1857,  and  admitted  successively 
a  good  number  of  native  boys,  I  thought  and  did  establish  for  them  three  daily 
hours  of  light  work  in  the  morning,  and  three  daily  hours  of  school  in  the 
afternoon.  I  left  free  the  other  hours  of  the  day  for  them  to  play,  aa  necessary 
gymnastic  exerdses. 
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•«My  object  in  fixing  them  physical  work  ban  been  threefold,  vis.,  to  i 
sickncfis  by  the  daily  development  of  their  exercised  body  and  strength;  to  haTe 
them  busy  in  doing  some  useful  thing;  and  to  introduce  them  by  degrees  into 
the  habits  of  civilised  and  industrial  life.  Although  I  acknowledged  the  great 
advantaged  of  mental  work  by  fixing  a  certain  time  for  their  school,  indadlng 
religious  instruction,  I  greatly  feared  the  deathful  consequences  of  indoor 
restraint. 

^  ''  We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  abori^ncs  arc  exotic  or  foreigners  to  our 
civilisation.  They  cannot  stand  at  once,  not  even  our  food,  much  less  oar  daily 
hard  work,  let  it  be  mental  or  physical.  For  this  reason  I  have  always  been 
rather  indulgent  in  the  exact  keeping  of  their  hours  of  school  or  work.  In 
ploughing,  shearing,  and  reaping  seasons  1  dispense  them  of  their  school,  and 
every  onu  of  them,  according  to  their  age  and  capabilities,  is  employed  in  the 
general  work  of  the  season.  Indeed,  the  work  of  most  of  them  is  no  other  thing 
than  a  continual  childish  playwork,  but  it  Is  by  playing  that  they  learn  by 
degrees  how  to  work. 

"  Of  the  two  works,  viz.,  physical  and  mental,  I  have  given  the  preference  to  the 
former:  for,  according  to  my  own  ideas,  a  native  tbat  knows  how  to  cultivate  hia 
field,  I  believe  him  to  lie  much  more  advantageously  initiated  in  the  civilised  life 
than  another  that  knows  how  to  read  and  write. 

'*  I  have  seen  aborigines,  males  and  females,  read  and  write  quite  correct  u 
I  thought,  yet  they  were  nothing  better  for  it.  Reading  and  writing  are  things 
utterly  useless  to  tliem  as  far  as  their  living  is  concerned,  for  not  to  starve  they 
are  obliged  to  return  to  the  bush  to  live  by  hunting  as  their  forefathers  did. 
We  look  at  them  with  European  eyes,  consider  them  as  £uro])eans,  and  try  to 
train  them  as  such,  but  in  doing  so  we  delude  ourselves.  Their  case  is  quite 
another,  (}uite  different  from  ours,  and  we  ought  to  bring  them  to  our  case  and 
high  position  not  at  once,  but  by  the  same  way  we  came  to  it,  by  degrees. 

"Physical  work,  as  ploughing  and  so  forth,  will  bring  them  the  means  of  tbdr 
living ;  mental  work,  as  reading  and  ^Titing,  will  bring  them,  what  we  have 
many  u  time  seen,  vices  and  debauchery.  There  are  many  things  that  in  theory 
are  really  beautiful,  yet  cannot  bear  to  be  put  in  practice. 

"  There  is  an  establishment,  I  will  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  where  one 
hundred  or  more  aborigines  have  been  well  and  highly  educated,  in  fact  eveij 
one  of  them  is  a  good  Christian  and  a  good  scholar.  Their  schooling  time  it 
over,  and  then  what  ?  Arc  they  to  remain  all  their  life's  time  in  that  establish- 
ment ?  Are  they  to  be  sui)ported  always  and  in  all  their  wants  by  that  estab- 
lishment ?  If  this  neither  can  be  nor  is  intended  by  the  rules  of  that  establish- 
ment, can  they  support  themselves,  and  perhaps  their  wives  and  children,  by 
their  learning  when  out  of  that  establishment?  Once  out  of  that  establishment 
where  will  they  go  ?  Wliat  will  they  do  ?  All  these  questions  have  already 
been  answered  by  the  fact  that  all  the  time,  trouble,  and  expenses  in  having 
brought  them  to*that  state  of  civilisation  did  them  no  good,  all  has  been  lost; 
for  those  aborigines,  having  no  means  of  support,  become  the  worst  specimens  df 
their  race. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  when  a  Mr.  Anybody  sees  the  aborigines  of  such  or  snch 
school  read  well  their  lessons,  wTite  clear  their  copy-books,  and  sing  in  good 
time  certain  favourite  songs,  he  remains  highly  gratified,  and  everywhere  he  goet 
and  to  every  one  he  speaks,  he  praises  it  to  the  skies.  Ho  and  all  will  appland 
it  as  a  true  blessing,  never  dreaming  that  the  whole  of  it  will  have  no  good 
result  at  all,  and  all  will  disappear  as  the  smoke  before  a  strong  current  of  wind. 
That  gentleman  thought  he  was  seeing  all  this  in  a  school  of  European  children* 
but  he  was  mistaken,  as  well  as  in  all  he  thought  would  follow  it. 

"As  a  principle,  1  think  that  in  civilising  the  al)origInes  of  Australia  the  learn- 
ing of  the  A  13  C,  SiC.y  ought  to  be  a  secondary  thing;  religious  instruction  and 
physical  work,  both  at  the  same  time,  ought  to  take  the  first  and  leading  place. 

"  I  will  make  a  hypothesis  and  suppose  an  establishment  where  the  aborigineB 
are  daily  and  practically  Instructed  in  religious  matters,  and  gradually  tndned 
in  the  doings  of  a  well-directed  farm.  Their  daily  school  is  not  long,  neither  it 
their  daily  work,  yet  the  latter  is  encouraged  by  all  means,  and  the  aboriginflf 
are  paid  for  it.    In  many  cases,  and  perhaps  in  most  of  them,  their  work  and  the 
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benefit  of  it  do  not  cover  tbe  expenses  of  their  support;  nevertheless,  thej  are 
rewarded  for  it,  and  faithfollj. 

*'  The  aborigines,  seeing  the  real  and  positive  advantage  they  are  getting  fbr 
heir  work,  will  exert  themselves  the  more,  and  thus  bj  d^prees  they  will  be«>me 
acquainted  with  the  various  branches  and  different  works  of  a  farm.  They  are 
rained  in  everything  save  in  minding  sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  or  goats,  which  thing 
does  no  good  to  them.  Even  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  similar  trades  are  con- 
sidered too  sedentary  and  unwholesome  for  them;  nevertheleas,  if  any  of  them  has 
an  inclination  to  be  a  shoemaker  or  to  learn  any  other  trade,  he  is  allowed  to 
follow  it.    But,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  trained  in  the  branches  of  agriculture. 

**  When  any  of  them  gets  to  be  of  a  proper  age  and  sufficiently  instructed  to 
cultivate  by  himself  a  field,  a  parcel  of  land  is  apportioned  to  him  for  that 
purpose.  That  land  is  to  be  cleared  by  himself,  the  other  natives  helping  him, 
for  which  work  the  establishment  pays  them.  It  pays  also  somebody  else  for  the 
rooting  out  of  large  trees  and  old  stumps ;  for  that  work  is  considered  too  hard 
and  even  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  aborigines ;  pays  as  well  for  the  fencing 
of  the  land,  and  thus  the  land  is  ready  for  the  plough  at  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  At  ploaghing  season  that  native  being  supplied  by  the  same 
establishment  with  a  team,  plough,  seed,  harrow,  and  other  necessaries,  he 
ploughs  that  parcel  of  land  or  part  of  it. 

"At  the  latter  end  of  November  our  native  is  reaping  the  wheat  of  his  field,  and 
as  cheerful  as  any  man  can  be.  The  other  natives  are  paid  by  the  establishment 
for  helping  him ;  the  native  owner  of  the  field  is  not  paid  for  his  reaping,  nor 
has  he  been  paid  for  his  ploughing ;  he  is  not  paid  for  any  work  he  does  for 
himself,  but  he  is  supported  and  supplied  with  everything  he  may  be  wanting  at 
those  times. 

"  The  crop  of  the  field  is  respected  as  his  property,  but  it  is  also  well  understood 
that  whatsoever  money  that  crop  will  produce  to  him,  that  money  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  buying  tools  and  utensils  of  agriculture;  and  if  those  means  are 
enough,  a  bullock  or  more  are  to  be  bought.  Of  the  money  he  receives  as 
wages  for  the  works  he  does  at  the  establishment  he  may  dispose  at  his  pleasure, 
although  he  is  often  advised  to  employ  it  usefully. 

"  If  he  is  a  single  or  unmarried  man,  the  establishment  provides  him  with  a 
cottage  at  its  own  expenses,  but  he  had  been  provided  with  it  before  that  time  if 
married. 

"  Should  the  single  native  find  any  of  the  girls  at  the  same  establishment  willing 
to  become  his  partner,  they,  supposing  them  both  well  instructed  in  their 
Christian  religious  duties,  will  be  married.  If  there  is  no  girl  at  the  establish- 
ment or  none  of  them  is  willing  to  marry  him,  then  he  may  obtain  any  from  oat 
the  establishment,  and  when  instructed  and  baptised  he  may  marry  her. 

**  That  native  once  married,  the  establishment  supports  him,  as  before,  his  wife 
and  children  (if  they  have  any)  for  some  time,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  by  degrees  the  means  of  the  establishment  are  shortened  to  him  in  dae 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  own  means. 

"  The  children  of  that  native,  or  natives,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  a  great 
step  further  advanced  in  civilisation  than  their  parents  were  at  their  age.  They 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  having  from  their  early  days  a  good  Christian  and 
civil  education,  and  the  children  of  those  children  will  be  further  advanced  still. 

•'  Thus  by  means  of  practical  religious  and  physical  work,  education  together 
with  but  little  school  in  the  beginning,  and  over  all  by  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty,  in  the  course  of  time  a  village  of  industrial  small  farmers  and  good 
Christians  will  be  gradually  formed. 

"To  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  said  that  after  all  there  is  no  more  in  it  than  a 
theory.  Indeed  it  is  a  theory,  but  such  that  the  fathers  of  our  grandfathers  bj 
putting  it  into  practice  have  fully  demonstrated  to  have  been  the  medium,  and 
the  high  road  by  which  they  reached  to  their  high  state  of  civilisation,  and  even 
ourselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  we  have  the  happiness  to  possess  at  present. 

"  After  religion,  I  believe  reading,  writing,  And  what  follows  it,  to  be,  to  the 
already  civilised  people,  one  of  the  greatest,  &  not  the  greatest  blessing  of  civilisa- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  savages  or  uncivilised  peojg* 
m  the  aborigines  of  Australia  are.    Nature  itself  teaches  us  that  the  first  f ' 
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a  newlj-born  child  looks  after  Ib  the  breast  of  its  mother,  and  no  man  ca: 

use  of  his  mental  or  intellectual  facolties  if  he  has  not  the  necessaiy  phjaieid 

powers  to  enable  him  to  do  it. 

*«  It  would  be,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to  add  that  even  to  the  most  of  dviliMd 
people  who  do  write,  their  pen  is  their  plough,  their  ink  thdr  seed,  and  tlrair 
paper  their  field.  Very  few  indeed  are  those  whose  thought,  and  not  whoae  ink 
is  their  seed ;  in  fact,  the  more  get  their  living  by  the  plough,  and  the  privileged 
(exceedingly)  few  by  the  thought. 

*' Anyhow  that  theory  has  regulated  my  operations  here,  and  that  hypothecs  !■ 
nothing  else  but  the  same  theory  put  here  into  practice,  in  order  to  attidn  our 
charitable  and  heartily  wished-for-end,  viz.,  the  conversion  and  dyillsation  of 
the  aborigines  of  this  province. 

"•'  There  are  idrcady  better  than  eighteen  years  since  I  first  came  to  this  coIobt, 
but  only  seven  since  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  begin  this  benevolent  work  m 
my  own  way.  For  nearly  the  first  four  years  (out  of  seven),  the  whole  syateni 
worked  well :  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  merles  and  its  ooue- 
quences  were  a  great  drawback  to  our  efforts,  nevertheless  we  continued  exerting 
ourselves,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  general  result. 

^*  A  period  of  seven  years  is  rather  too  short  to  expect  in  it  great  things  from  a 
work  and  system  depending  on  the  age  of  children.  We  had  several  yoong 
natives  able  already  to  work  for  themselves  when  the  measles  decimated  them, 
but  at  present  of  83  native  boys  and  girls  wo  have  with  us,  four  young  men  only 
are  able  to  plough  for  themselves,  and  their  joined  crop  yielded,  this  yeart 
200  bushels  of  wheat  save  10. 

**  They  themselves  alone,  ploughed  the  ground,  threw  the  seed,  harrowed  tiia 
field,  and  at  the  proper  season  reaped  materially  the  fruit  of  their  hard  labour. 

''  Self-interest  is  the  oil  that  makes  every  wheel  go.  Take  away  self-interest, 
and  not  one  will  move :  for  notlung  is  done  for  nothing. 

'*  Surely,  if  the  aborigines  are  left  to  themselves,  they  cannot  but  follow  their 
forefathers*  traditions  and  customs,  but  if  properly  and  timely  trained,  I,  for  one, 
do  not  see  the  impossibility  of  their  being  truly  civilised.  A  great  deal  depends, 
there  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  on  the  system  adopted,  and  on  the  way  and  manner  of 
carrying  that  system  out.  The  experience  of  many  past  years  has  taught  na 
that  the  time,  labour,  and  expense  of  civilising  the  aborigines  of  Australia  by 
only  teaching  them  how  to  read,  to  write,  &c.  &c.,  has  been  as  yet  an  unfortunate 
failure.  I  have  no  doubt  that  neither  want  of  sseal  nor  of  means  have  been  the 
cause  of  it,  therefore  it  must  lie  in  the  system  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  thai  the 
physical  work  system  as  adopted  in  this  Benedictine  misedon  answers  better,  the 
practical  result  of  it  shows  this,  although  in  a  short  time,  and  on  a  small  scale.  I 
regret  not  being  able  to  carry  it  out  on  a  larger  scale,  but  the  simple  reason  la  ao 
other  than  our  scanty  means  or  private  income.  I  thankfully  acknowledge  in 
this  place,  in  justice  and  with  gratitude  to  the  colonial  government,  their  helping 
ns  in  our  charitable  work  these  three  years  with  £100  sterling  per  annum. 

**  An  enterprise  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  properly  carried  out,  even  on  our 
small  scale,  without  incurring  great  expenses  (and  I  know  it  too  well),  but,  after 
all,  the  conversion  and  regeneration  of  man  is  not  the  work  of  man  alone. 

'*  We  generally  do  select  the  best  means  as  the  medium  for  the  better  and  snrff 
attainment  of  our  ends ;  but  in  the  conversion  of  man,  not  the  medium  of  that 
system,  nor  the  other ;  not  the  scanty  means  nor  the  ample  ones ;  not  the  manage- 
ment of  that  man  nor  of  the  other  can  alone  succeed,  for  '  neque  qui  plaotet 
est  aliquid  neque  qui  rigat ;  sed  qui  incrementum  dat  Deus,'  *  neither  he  that 
planteth  is  anything,  nor  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.* 

"Nevertheless,  if  we  in  such  a  charitable  work  comport  ourselves  as  'God's 
coadjutors/  and  if  as  such  we  persevere  in  doing  our  best,  every  one  of  us  *  shall 
receive  his  own  reward,  according  to  his  labour.' " 

I  have  introduced  this  somewhat  lengthy  abstract  from  Bishop 
Salvado's  paper,  because  it  explains  the  method  of  civilising  adopted 
by  him, — and  which  in  his  former  communication,  cited  in  my  last 
paper,  he  stated  had  been  successful  in  training    the  aborigineg 
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without  destroying  them.  The  method  employed  pre-supposes  the 
possession  of  considerable  capabilities  on  the  part  of  the  native 
population.  But  the  direction  given  to  these  is  more  towards 
physical  improvement  and  introduction  of  better  physical  and  moral 
habits,  than  towards  mere  head-knowledge. 

In  dealing  with  uncivilised  races,  it  has  hitherto  been  too  often 
the  case  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  has  believed :  "  Sprinkle 
this  child  with  holy  water ;  and  then,  the  sooner  it  dies  the  better :" — 
that  the  Protestant  Missionary  has  believed :  '<  Make  this  child 
capable  of  understanding  the  truths  of  religion,  and  then  our  work 
is  done." 

But  the  wiser  Missionary  of  this  day  says :  '^  What  is  the  use  of 
reading  and  writing  to  the  natives, — ^it  does  not  give  him  a  living. 
Show  him  his  duty  to  God.     And  teach  him  how  to  plough." 

Otherwise,  he  does  but  fall  into  vice,  worse  than  before. 

Ceres  comes  before  Minerva. 

As  for  the  Australians,  in  their  present  state,  very  few  of  the 
human  race  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  than  these  poor 
people :  excepting  indeed,  those  who  trample  upon  and  oppress 
them, — who  introduce  among  them  the  vices  of  European  (so-called) 
civilisation. 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  a  people  of  whom  an  English  lady,* 
conducting  a  native  school,  can  write,  as  she  does  to  me : — 

<^  There  is  not  in  nature,  I  think,  a  more  filthy,  loathsome,  revolting 
creature  than  a  native  woman  in  her  wild  state.  Every  animal 
has  something  to  recommend  it ;  but  a  native  woman  is  altogether 
unlovable." 

And  yet  the  daughters  of  these  degraded  women  can  give  examples, 
like  the  following,  cited  in  the  same  letter :-~ 

*«  Bessy,  the  girl,  has  joat  oommenoed  to  play  the  harmoniam  in  church, » 
superior  instrument  with  two  key  boards  (Alexandre's),  and  it  is  very  gratifjring 
to  hear  her,  she  plays  so  well,  and  with  such  coolness  and  composure,  and  not 
with  any  idea  that  she  is  doing  what  I  suppose  was  never  done  before  by  an 
Australian  native.  She  is  very  simple-minded,  but  quite  equal  in  knowledge 
and  intelligence  to  an  English  girl,  who  has  not  had  greater  advantages." 

It  is  an  advantage  of  an  Association,  such  as  this,  that  it  enables 
difficult  social  problems  to  be  subjected  to  discussion,  and  public 
opinion  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  abuses  which  would  not  perhaps  be 
otherwise  reached.  The  voluminous  papers,  of  which  I  have  given  a 
few  extracts,  are  the  first  fruits  of  last  year's  discussion — ^by  making 
them  public,  further  good  will  ensue.  This  question  of  the  fate  of 
aboriginal  populations  is  one  closely  concerning  our  national  honour, 
and  every  day  enhances  its  importance.  I  cannot  better  conclude,  in 
the  way  of  application,  than  with  the  following  words  from  Bishop 
Hale's  paper,  already  cited : — 

**  Upon  the  Australian  races  European  civilisation  (Christian  in  name,  but  far 
*  ICrs.  Camfield,  of  Annesfield,  King  (forge's  Sound,  Western  Australia. 
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mn  Christiui  in  reality)  Iiai  come  mddwly  and  with  awenrh  _ 
It  has  found  them  utterly  unable  to  hold  their  own  against  it,  eqnallj  lalo^ialila 
of  joining  with  and  flowing  onward  with  the  advandng  tide ;  and  theriBTore  tliMB 
saoei  have  been,  since  the  contact  fint  took  place,  and  still  are,  going  down  befbn 
and  beneath  its,  to  them,  destructive  progren. 

*'  If  their  condition  had  been  less  degraded,  or  if  the  tone  of  oar  dTiliaation  bai 
been  less  overbearing,  self-seeking,  and  oppresrive,  or  even  if  the  irmption  of  the 
one  npon  the  other  had  been  less  sudden  and  less  violent,  the  result  might  bava 
been  diiltcrent.  But  it  is  vun  to  speculate  upon  what  mi^ht  have  been ;  wb 
know,  too  well  unhappily,  what  has  been  taking  place,  steadily  and  snrely,  firtMa 
the  moment  when  Europeans  first  set  foot  upon  the  Australian  continent  untO 
ttus  present  time.    The  native  races  sink  down  and  perish  at  our  presence." 

Here  we  have  the  undoubted  fact  graphically  described.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  Bishop  Salvado's  plan  of  training  the  children 
of  the  disappearing  race  will  save  the  race.  His  method  is  founded 
on  sound  physiological  principles ;  and  being  so,  is  one  of  the  mat^ 
likely  to  succeed. 


On  the  Disinfecting  Property  of  Heat.     By  G.  Shaitn,  M.D. 
Cant.,  F.KC.P. 

The  proposition  which  I  am  anxious  to  bring  before  the 
Association,  with  a  view  to  insure  its  more  general  acceptance, 
and  henco  its  more  extensive  practical  application,  is,  that  heat^ 
at  or  near  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  has  the  property  of 
destroying  infection,  when  properly  employed.  Heat  raised  to  the 
point  of  combustion  will  of  course  destroy  infection  in  the  same  way 
as  it  destroys  all  other  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  by  resolving 
them  into  their  primary  elements.  It  is  manifest  that  such  an  appli- 
cation of  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  infection,  is  only  of 
limited  use.  If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  heat  of  a  tempera- 
ture so  low  as  not  to  injure  the  materials  subjected  to  it,  is  efiectual 
in  destroying  the  property  of  infection  which  any  substance  may 
have  acquired,  by  imbibition,  from  the  sources  of  poison,  it  ii 
obvious  that  we  should  establidi  a  truth  of  wide  practical  application 
and  utility. 

In  bringing  forward  this  subject,  I  do  not  pretend  to  the  slightest 
originality,  or  to  have  anything  new  to  offer  ;  but  simply  desire  to 
show  what  has  been  done  towai'ds  establishing  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position in  question  ;  believing  that  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests 
is  comparatively  little  known,  and  that  it  is  greatly  in  consequence 
of  tliis  that  its  general  practical  application  has  been  so  much  neg- 
lected. I  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  contagion,  or  as 
to  what  diseases  are  contagious  ;  I  shall  assume  that  certain  diseases 
do  give  rise  to  the  secretiou  of  a  specific  poison  in  the  system  capable, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  reproducing  the  disease  in  other  persons ; 
and  that  these  poisons  may  not  only  be  transmitted  immediately, 
but  also  mediately,  that  is  through  absorption  into  other  substances, 
such  as  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics.  The  substances  so  charged 
with  poison  have  been  called  fomites,  and  are  the  most  common 
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agents  in  the  difiusion  of  infectious  complaints.  It  is  with  these 
fomites  that  we  are  now  concerned ;  and  it  is  in  the  disinfection  of 
these  that  the  power  of  heat  in  destroying  this  haneful  property  can 
alone  be  made  practically  available.  It  is  principally  in  the  disin- 
fection of  woollen  materials,  which  do  not  admit  of  being  washed 
without  injury,  as  clothes,  carpets,  and  other  furniture,  that  this 
property  of  heat  admits  of  the  most  useful  application. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Henry  of  Manchester,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  accurate  chemical  philosojlhers  of  his  day,  for  the 
discovery  of  this  important  property  of  heat  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  Dr.  Henry's  first  experiments  were  instituted  for 
mercantile  purposes  ;  being  called  upon  to  suggest  some  method  of 
disinfecting  cotton  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague,  which  at  the  same 
time  should  not  damage  the  raw  material  for  purposes  of  manufac- 
ture. This  inquiry,  entered  upon  originally  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  was  recurred  to  with  renewed  energy  from 
motives  of  philanthropy  on  the  first  appearance  of  cholera  in  this 
country.  The  idea  of  trying  experiments  with  heat  was  suggested 
by  the  known  fact,  that  the  plague  appeared  to  lose  its  contagious 
property  during  the  prevalence  of  high  degrees  of  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. Chemical  considerations  also  led  this  acute  philosopher  to 
conjecture  that  the  matter  of  infection,  being  a  product  of  organic 
Ufe  of  a  complex  nature,  might  have  its  nicely  balanced  affinities 
easily  disturbed,  and  hence  yield  to  the  decomposing  agency  of  a 
very  moderate  temperature.  Dr.  Henry  commenced  a  series  of  ex- 
periments first  with  vaccine  lymph,  which  he  showed  was  capable  of 
resisting  a  temperature  below  120°  Fahr.,  but  was  rendered  inert  by 
a  temperature  of  140°  Fahr.  The  next  series  of  experiments  was 
with  the  infection  of  scarlet  fever.  Flannels  imbued  with  the  poison 
were  apparently  rendered  harmless  by  exposure,  for  from  two  to 
four  hours,  to  dry  heat  of  from  200°  to  206°  Fahr.  Dr.  Henry,  who 
was  a  singularly  accurate  observer,  and  most  cautious  and  philo- 
sophic in  drawing  inferences,  says  of  these  experiments  that  they 
appeared  to  him  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  that,  by  exposure  to 
a  temperature  not  below  200°^  Fahr.,  during  at  least  an  hour,  the 
contagious  matter  of  scarlet  fever  is  entirely  dissipated  or  destroyed. 
There  is  reason  from  analogy,  he  remarks,  to  believe  that  other 
contagions  would  also  yield  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the  same 
agency  ;  though  a  sufficient  amount  of  direct  experimental  evidence 
is  wanting.  It  is  only  due  to  this  self-sacrificing  philanthropist  to 
record  that  he  also  tried  similar  experiments  on  his  own  person  with 
the  poison  of  typhus  fever  with  negative  results ;  but  on  these  he 
does  not  place  much  stress,  as  it  could  not  be  shown  that  he  was 
under  any  circumstances  susceptible  of  the  disease  in  question. 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  value  of  Dr.  Henry's 
discovery  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  known  or  appreciated,  a 
series  of  inquiries  were  instituted  in  some  of  our  largest  towns, 
amongst  persons  likely  to  be  best  informed,  to  ascertain  if  anything 
had  been  done,  in  the  way  of  experiment,  since  Dr.  Henry's  time. 
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and  also  to  learn  to  what  extent  the  mode  of  dUinfectioa  bj  heat 
had  been  acted  on.  It  was  not  that  any  question  had  been  raised  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  proposition  ;  but  simply  that  the  fact  did  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  known  and  acted  on  in  practice,  which  led  to 
this  investigation.  The  inquiry  naturally  divided  itself  into  two 
heads  :  first,  as  to  what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  direct  scien- 
tific experiment ;  and  secondly  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  prin- 
ciple had  been  acted  on^and  the  practical  result. 

1st.  As  to  scientific  experiments.  The  answer  received  from 
the  late  Dr.  Alison  of  Edinburgh  to  this  inquiry  was  :  "  I  have 
often  thought  of  applying  Dr.  Henry's  experience  to  scarlet  fevefy 
but  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  observations  on  which  I  coold 
place  reliance.  I  have  sent  your  letter,"  he  proceeds,  **  to  onr 
Registrar-General,  Dr.  Stark,  who  is  the  only  roan  in  Edinburgh, 
I  believe,  likely  to  have  information  on  the  subject."  Dr.  Stark,  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Alison,  says,  *'  Besides  those  alluded  to  in  your  corre- 
spondent's letter — that  is  those  of  Dr.  Henry — I  do  not  know  of  any 
authentic  experiment  regarding  the  destruction  of  contagion  by 
heat.'*  Dr.  Babington,  President  of  the  Epidemiological  Society, 
writes,  "  No  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  disinfecting  properly  of 
heat,  or  on  disinfection  generally,  have  been  presented  to  Che  Epi« 
demiological  Society."  Dr.  Ghatto,  librarian  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  (kindly  made  by  Dr.  Richardson) 
if  he  could  refer  him  to  any  work  in  which  disinfection  by  heat  is 
treated  of,  writes — "  I  can  refer  you  to  no  exact  source  of  infor- 
mation." The  reply  from  the  Greneral  Board  of  Health  was — **  We 
have  nothing  on  disinfectants  except  Mr.  Blyth's  paper.  To  which 
paper  I  shall  make  after  allusion."  Dr.  Richardson  himself  replies : 
^'  I  have  tried  to  recal  any  recollection  of  works  on  the  subject  but 
cannot."  Such  testimony  is  pretty  conclusive  on  the  question  of 
scientific  experiments,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  nothing  of 
importance  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  since  the  original 
experiments  of  Dr.  Henry  ;  and  that,  as  a  question  of  experimental 
induction,  it  continues  in  statu  quo. 

We  now  turn  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Dr.  Henry's 
suggestion  has  been  acted  on.  Thomas  Stone,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  says  :  '^  The  method  I  have  adopted  and  followed 
at  Christ's  Hospital  for  the  purposes  of  disinfection  is  as  follows. 
All  personal  woollen  clothes,  all  woollen  bed  materials,  as  well  as 
the  bed  and  mattrass,  are  placed  in  an  oven,  and  subjected  to  a 
degree  of  heat  above  that  of  boiling  water,  23CP  Fahr.,  for  an  hour. 
At  about  240^  Fahr.  we  find  the  wooden  trays  upon  which  the 
materials  aro  placed  begin  to  char.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe," 
he  says,  *'  that  these  processes  arc  completely  efiectual  for  the  pur- 
poses of  disinfection."  R.  D.  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  Christ's 
Hospital's  establishment  at  Hertford,  writes  :  '*  Upon  every  occasion 
of  the  prevalence  of  infectious  disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  the 
clothes  of  the  children,  bedding,  and  all  articles  that  cannot  be 
washed,  are  baked  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  l^fP  Fahr.  fur 
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about  three  hoars.  I  have,**  he  adds,  *'  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  an  efficacious  means  of  preventing  infection."  Nathan  Crisp, 
Esq.,  House  Surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  writes  ;  "  We 
have  a  very  simple  apparatus  here,  erected  some  years  ago.  It  is 
a  mere  large  iron  box,  heated  by  gas.  Into  this,  any  bed  linen,  or 
any  thing  else,  supposed  to  contain  infectious  matter,  is  put,  and 
heated.  The  heat  can  be  raised  as  high  as  200°  Fahr.,  or  220° 
Fahr.,  if  required.  No  experiments  have  been  made  regarding  its 
disinfecting  power,  on  which  to  found  any  scientific  data,  but  during 
the  whole  time  it  has  been  in  use,  that  is,  three  or  four  years,  we 
have  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt  its  efficacy.  Previously  to 
using  it,  all  beds  which  had  been  occupied  by  patients  suffering 
from  fever,  erysipelas,  itch,  &c.,  were  invariably  burnt.  We  now 
never  find  any  necessity  for  so  doing.  Economy  was  the  reason  for 
erecting  the  apparatus,  and  it  certainly  saves  a  good  deal  of  money. 
It  is  simply  a  double  box,  the  lower  part  being  heated  by  numerous 
gas  jets  ;  and  thus  allowing  the  heated  air  to  come  into  contact  with 
all  parts  of  the  inner  box."  John  D.  Scurrah,  Esq.,  M.D.,  resident 
medical  officer  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  replied  to  the  inqui- 
ries made  :  "  In  the  bath  room  there  is  a  drying  closet,  with  a  flue 
from  the  fire  grate,  in  which  the  clothes  are  exposed  to  a  dry  heat, 
which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure."  He  adds — *•  We  have  very 
little  experience  here  in  reference  to  the  clothes  of  fever  patients, 
as  we  do  not  take  in  the  clothes."  There  are,  however,  some  excep- 
tions, which  he  goes  on  to  explain.  Dr.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  in 
reference  to  the  disinfecting  apparatus  in  use  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
says,  in  reply  to  the  question  —Does  it  prove  perfect  as  a  destroyer 
of  infection,  or  has  it  ever  been  known  to  fail  ?  "  Never  known  to 
fail  so  far  as  vermin  are  concerned.  It  is  considered  the  best  dis- 
infectant." 

It  appears  that  dry  heat,  conjoined  with  the  fumes  of  sulphur, 
are  very  generally  used  in  Union  Workhouses  for  purposes  of  dis- 
infection, and  more  especially  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  very  satisfactory  information  as  to  its  actual 
powers  of  disinfection  from  this  quarter  ;  and  no  available  facta 
oould  be  procured  from  the  officers  of  the  Custom  House,  quarantine 
regulations  not  entering  into  the  question  of  disinfection.  Dr. 
Stephen  H.  Ward,  Physician  to  the  Dreadnought,  writes  :  "  I  find 
that  heat  is  employed  at  the  Dreadnought  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
infecting clothes,  and  destroying  the  vermin  contained  in  them. 
The  clothes  are  simply  placed  in  a  kind  of  oven  and  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature  for  some  time.  The  action  of  heat  for  this 
purpose  is  very  satisfactory." 

Miss  Nightingale  alludes  to  this  subject  incidentally.  She  re- 
marks on  the  question  of  bedding,  that  nothing  has  hitherto  been 
discovered  suitable  for  this  purpose  in  hospitals  but  hair  mattresses. 
Hair  she  observes  is  indestructible.  It  does  not  readily  retain 
miasm,  and  if  it  does,  heat  readily  disinfects  it. 

The  late  Mr.  Lindsey  Blyth's  admirable  minute  on  disinfection 
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Las  ulrcuily  been  s])oken  of,  us  tlic  great  or  sole  authority  in  sucl 
matters  with  the  Geucral  Board  of  Health.  The  followiug  &n 
extracts  from  its  pu^^es  : — **  Clothing  and  bedding  may  be  diBinfected 
by  expo6ii)<^  them  to  a  dry  heat  of  not  less  than  212^  Fohr.  Fron 
experimenti?  on  various  materials  cni])loyed  in  clothing,  it  appean 
that  they  may  be  exposed  to  a  dry  heat  of  25(P  Fahr.  without  im- 
pairing their  texture  ;  "while  a  temperature  of  boiling  water  (212°] 
is  quite  suillcient  for  the  destruction  of  infectious  matter.  Varioiu 
forms  oi' apparatus  for  the  appiiciition  of  heat  to  the  disinfection  d 
clothes  have  been  constructed,  but  the  action  is  the  same  in  alL  k 
chamber  is  constructed  either  of  masonry,  or  plates  of  metal,  and  the 
articles  to  be  disinfected  are  so  arranged  ou  shelves,  or  otherwise, 
tliat  when  heat  is  applied  their  entire  fabric  is  subjected  to  \U 
iniluence. 

The  tenij^erature  of  the  chamber  is  then  raised  to  a  degree  of  uot 
less  than  212^  Fahr.,  nor  more  than  2*3(P,  and  this  tomperatare 
should  be  maintained  for  at  least  an  hour.  It  may  be  well  to  re- 
member, that  it  is  dry  heat,  which  is  alone  proved  to  be  cfiectuaL 
Boiling  water  does  not  appear  to  possess  this  property.  Dr.  Stark, 
from  whose  connnunication  I  have  already  quoted,  specially  refers  to 
this,  lie  says,  *•  in  my  own  experience  I  have  seen  more  than  oue 
notable  instance,  in  wliich  fever,  scarlatina,  and  cholera,  were  com- 
nmnicnted  to  the  parties  who  washed  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  from 
the  disease,  after  they  had  been  immersed  in  boiling  water  one  day 
and  were  not  handled  till  the  next  day.  To  meet  this  danger  a 
washwheel  is  enii)loyed  at  the  London  Fever  Ilospit^d,  in  which 
water,  at  a  boiling  tenipeiature,  is  admitted  through  tho  axle  of  the 
wheel,  which  is  turned  by  steam  power.  Mr.  Simon  informs  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Ijuchanan,  that  this  is  found  elicctual,  and  that 
ho  dtx's  not  remenibei*  to  have  seen  any  case  of  fever  :imoDgst  the 
washerwom(?u  ;  and  observes,  that  imder  the  arrangement  described, 
they  are  very  little  exposed  to  the  efiluvia  from  the  clothes.  High 
pressure  steam  would  appear  to  possess  something  of  the  disiufectiug 
property  of  dry  heat,  and  appears,  from  the  evidence  of  several  ol' 
the  comnmnications,  to  be  generally  employed  for  the  purificatiou 
and  disinfection  of  feathers. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said,  seem  to  be 
the  following — 

I.  That  as  regards  scientific  experiments,  these  have  l>eeu  suffi- 
ciently repealed  to  salisi'y  the  most  competent  judgment,  8i>  far  a? 
regards  the  poison  of  scarlet  fever,  and  fair  analogy  justifies  the  con- 
clusion, that  other  ];in(lre<l  poisons  would  be  similarly  destructible  bj 
«lry  ileal  of  a  temperature  of  about  112^  Fahr.  The  performance  of 
<'xperinienls  in  which  human  lives  are  to  be  employed  in  the  capacity 
of  chemical  tests,  is  not  a  procceiling  to  be  carried  out  to  a  mucli 
s^reater  extent  than  has  been  already  done. 

II.  Tile  conclusions  arrived  at  by  careful  experiment  appear  to 
have  been  eoniirmed  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  acted  on 
tic  prinf'ioie  hiid  down,  and  employed  dry  heat  as  a  disiutcctaut. 
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in.  That  considering  the  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
employment  of  this  agency,  it  has  not  received  the  attention  to  which 
its  importance  entitles  it ;  and  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  public 
demands  that  information  on  this  head  should  be  more  widely 
diffused  ;  and  public  provision  made  for  bringing  it  into  practical 
operation. 

rV.  That  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  use  of  a 
suitable  apparatus  for  subjecting  the  fomites  of  infection  to  the 
action  of  heat,  has,  without  doubt,  had  great  influence  in  preventing 
the  more  general  use  of  this  means  of  disinfection,  it  is  desirable  that 
public  provision  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  by  the 
establishment  of  some  either  fixed  or  portable  apparatus  more  or  less 
extensively,  to  be  employed  by  all  requiring  such  assistance  in  dis- 
infecting articles  of  clothing  or  furniture,  which  cannot  be  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  process  of  washing. 

It  may  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  known,  that  the  apparatus  on 
board  the  Caledonia  Hospital  Ship,  which  is  favourably  spoken  of 
in  Mr.  Blyth's  minute  on  disinfectants,  was  manufactured  at  Messrs. 
Jeakes's,  Great  Russell  Street. 
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This  Department  oonsiders  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  Public 
Health ;  it  will  collect  statistical  evidence  of  the  relative  healthiness  of  different 
localities,  of  different  industrial  occupations,  and  generally  of  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances  in  the  production  of  health  or  disease ;  it  will  discuss 
improvements  in  house-construction  (more  especially  as  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes) ,  in  drainage,  warming,  ventilation ;  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses;  adolteration  of  food,  and  its  effects;  recreation  and  amusement;  the 
functions  of  Government  in  relation  to  public  health ;  the  legislative  and 
administrative  machinery  expedient  for  its  preservation ;  sanitary  police,  quaran- 
tine, &c. ;  poverty  in  relation  to  disease ;  and  the  effect  of  unhealthiacss  on  the 
property  of  places  and  nations. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINQS. 

The  following  special  questions  were  discussed  in  the  Depart- 
ment : — 

"  What  are   the   best   means    for   disposing  of  the    Sewage  of 

Towns?" 
<<What    is   the   Influence   on    Health   of  the  Overcrowding  of 

Dwelling  Houses  and  Workshops  ?  and  by  what  means  could 

such  Overcrowding  be  prevented  ?  " 
''  What  arc  the  Causes,  and  what  arc  the  Means  for  the  Prevention 

of  Excessive  Infant  Mortality  ?  " 


In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
following  were  read  in  the  Department : — 

"  The  Utilisation  of  Sewage."     By  Henry  Bird,  M.D. 

"  The  Utilisation  of  Sewage."     By  Thomas  Walker. 

"  The  Utilisation  of  Sewage."     By  Edward  Bishop,  M.D. 

<'  On  the  Contamination  of  the  W^ater  of  Leith  by  the  Sewage  of 
Edinburf;h  and  Leith."     By  Stevenson  Macadam,  Ph.D. 

"  Excessive  Infant  Mortality  :  Its  Causes  and  Their  RemovaL" 
By  W.  S.  French,  M.D. 

"  Overcrowding  in  Leeds."     By  John  Holmes. 

"  The  Extension  of  the  Factory  Laws."     By  C.  P.  Measor. 

"  By  what  means  may  the  employment  of  Children  in  the  Sweep- 
ing of  Chimneys  be  prevented  ?  "     By  John  Kitching,  M.I). 

''  Town  and  Village  Kitchens  for  Sick-room  Cookery  for  the 
Poor."     By  T.  H.  Barker,  M.D. 

"  Smoky  Chimneys."     By  R.  Clough. 


SEWAGE. 


What  arc  tlie  Best  Means  for  Disposing  of  the  Sewage  of 

Towns  t 

In  addition  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  printed  at 
p.  486. 

Dr.  Henry  Bird  read  a  paper  "On  the  Utilisation  of  Sewage," 
in  which  ho  laid  down  the  following  series  of  propositions  : — 

1.  Sewage  flowing  slowly  through  pools  or  tanks,  or  confined  in 
vessels,  separates  into  three  portions  :  the  floating,  the  precipitated, 
and  the  intermediate  fluid.  2.  The  process  of  precipitation  may  be 
be  promoted  by  the  use  of  cheap,  simple,  and  easily  procurable 
deodorants.  3.  Sewage  rapidly  undergoes  putrefaction  which 
injures  its  fertilising  qualities,  and  causes  deleterious  offensive  and 
dangerous  emanations.  4.  This  process  of  decomposition  can 
bo  arrested,  and  its  injurious  results  prevented,  by  removing  the 
more  solid  matters  of  sewage,  and  drying  them  at  a  low  temperature, 
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with  antiseptic  chemicals.  5.  In  the  decomposition  of  sewage, 
ammonia  and  other  volatile  compounds  are  evolved,  and  are  soon 
dissipated  and  lost  Thus,  if  old  sewage  be  dried  hj  simple 
exposure,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  but  a  low  fertilising  power, 
whilst  if  dried  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  ammonia  becomes  fixed, 
decomposition  is  arrested,  and  the  fertilising  principles  arc  retained. 
6.  The  ashes,  sweepings,  and  other  refuse  of  large  towns  may  be 
rendered  available  in  the  fertilisation  of  poor  land,  by  perco- 
lating fluid  sewage  through  them  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
drying  the  mass  with  sulphuric  acid.  This  compost  may,  with  little 
trouble  or  expense,  be  made  worth  at  least  10^.  per  ton.  7.  All 
manures,  prepared  from  sewage,  should  be  kept  dry  and  protected 
from  sun,  heat,  and  rain.  8.  Fluid  sewage,  however  treated,  contains 
in  solution  and  suspension  fertilising  salts  and  organic  matters.  9. 
Fluid  sewage  can  in  every  case  be  used  for  the  irrigation  of  land. 
It  should  never  bo  allowed  to  flow  into  the  sea,  rivers,  or  brooks. 
10.  The  more  solid  portions  of  sewage  may  be  easily  separated  from 
the  fluid,  by  allowing  the  whole  to  flow  slowly  through  tanks  or 
culverts,  fitted  with  sluices  or  dams  ;  the  current  being  directed 
through  the  middle  level  without  disturbing  either  the  surface  or 
bottom  of  the  tank.  This  separation  would  be  accelerated  by  the 
use  of  sulphated  clay.  11.  Clay,  especially  the  more  ferruginous 
clay,  and  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
latter  with  nine  parts  of  the  former  in  a  dry  state,  forms  a  cheap  and 
eiiicient  precipitant  for  sewage.  It  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a  deo- 
dorant. It  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  the  manure,  but 
in  fact  adds  materially  to  its  fertilising  quality.  12.  In  the  tanks 
already  mentioned,  the  floating  matter  should  be  daily  skimmed  off 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  sewage,  then  placed  in  a  reservoir,  and  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitated  matter  should  be  also 
removed  as  often  as  the  divisions  or  spaces  between  the  sluices  and 
bottom  of  the  tank  become  filled,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
with  sulphuric  acid.  These  matters,  so  prepared,  may  be  dried 
quickly  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  \5(P  Fahr.  by  spreading  the 
mass  upon  heated  beds  of  fine  ashes  or  layers  of  clay  in  covered 
sheds.  When  sufficiently  dried,  the  compost  should  be  crushed 
to  render  it  fit  for  drilling  or  spreading  on  laud.  13.  When 
the  more  solid  portions  of  the  sewage  are  thus  intercepted  by 
sluices  or  traps,  and  removed  (as  above  directed)  oflensive  emana- 
tions are  materially  lessened,  if  not  prevented,  and  the  fluid  portion 
passes  tolerably  clear,  through  and  out  of  the  tanks.  By  this 
method,  the  foetor  caused  by  the  passage  of  fresh  fluid  sewage 
through  masses  of  semi-solid  putrefying  matter,  is  altogether 
prevented. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  in  his  paper  on  the  same  subject,  main- 
tained that  the  most  valuable  manurial  matters  of  sewage  are  held 
in  solution  by  the  water,  and  that  therefore  it  is  most  useful  in  a 
fluid  state.     He  reconmiended  the  following  method  of  utilisation  :•— 

Pass  the  sewage  direct  from  the  sewers,  into  a  trough  of  a  certain 
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form,  and  of  a  sizo  proportionato  to  the  flow  and  quality  of  the 
sewage  ;  in  this  trough  only  the  stones,  grit,  and  other  heavy 
matters  subside  ;  and  from  this  trough  the  sewage  passes,  with  its 
more  fibrous  suspended  matters  (through  a  grating  that  intercepts 
rags,  paper,  &c.),  into  a  largo  settling  pit,  capable  of  containing 
several  liours'  How,  and  of  a  convenient  construction  for  facilitating 
the  settling,  and  subsequent  emptying,  of  the  mud.  (It  is  better  to 
have  two  of  these  settling  pits,  so  that  the  sewage  may  be  depositing 
its  mud  in  the  one,  while  the  other  is  being  emptied.)  In  this  latter 
pit  the  remaining  non-decomposed  matters  arc  deposited  by  sub- 
sidence, the  water  passing  off  clear  at  its  far  end,  to  pumping 
engines.  The  pumping  engines,  working  night  and  da^',  will  pump 
the  clarified  sewage  through  an  underground  cast-iron  rising  maiiiy 
to  a  hirgo  reservoir,  or  any  suitable  high  elevation,  from  which 
rising  main,  and  the  reservoir,  any  land  below  can  be  irrigated,  by 
means  of  branch  carriers,  which  Anil  also  be  laid  below  the  surface. 
The  distance  from  the  pumps  to  the  reservoir  may  be  several  mile& 
To  every  220  yards  of  the  rising  main,  there  will  be  branches  right 
and  left,  to  which  will  be  attached  long  carriers,  with  6-inch 
hydrants  or  taps  at  every  220  yards.  There  may  bo  also  large 
service  i>ipes,  starting  from  the  reservoir,  in  different  directions,  to 
be  taken  through  other  land  where  the  sewage  may  be  required,  in 
the  same  manner  as  described  in  reference  to  the  rising  main  and  its 
carriers.  As  220  yards  square  is  equal  to  ten  acres,  there  will 
therefore  be  a  6-inch  hydrant  to  every  ten  acres,  from  which  the 
farmers  will  (by  trenches  or  otherwise)  take  their  supplies. 

The  farmers  situated  in  any  part  of  the  district  over  which  this 
network  of  carriers  extends,  will  thus  be  able  to  have  the  sewage  at 
any  time  and  anywhere  they  may  re([uire  it ;  the  quantity  used  by 
each  consumer  can  be  ascertained  by  a  water-meter  attached  to  each 
hydrant,  or  so  nmcli  an  hour  may  be  charged  for  each  hour  that  each 
hydrant  is  op<»n.  Mr.  Walker  added  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
utilising  the  sewage  of  Birmingham  on  this  plan,  which  promised 
considerable  proiit  on  the  undertaking,  while  disposing  of  22,000,000 
tons  of  sewage  at  \(L  per  ton.  distributing  it  over  22,000  acres. 

])r.  Bishop  also  read  a  paper  on  the  ([uestion,  in  which  he  sought 
to  establish  the  following  points: — 1.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  very 
cfiieient  disinfecting  agent  cheaply,  so  as  not  to  preclude  ita  use 
on  a  very  large  scale  : — 2.  It  is  possible  to  collect  and  remove  human 
excreta,  and  so  to  tieat  them  as  to  make  them  portable  not  only 
>vitliout  their  becoming  a  nuisance  but  with  benefit  to  the  public  healtli 
as  compared  with  the  system  of  ash-pits,  which  this  plan  is  intended 
to  supersede  : — 3.  It  is  possible  to  appropriate  the  manurial  matters 
in  Imniau  excreta  with  positive  bcuolit  to  the  agriculturist-,  and  to 
obtain  a  fertiliser  of  such  value  as  to  leave  a  fair  profit  on  the 
capital  rcqniied  after  paying  the  expenses  attendant  upon  carrying 
out  the  system. 
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DI8CU8SIOX. 

Lord  Robert  Moittagu  :  It  is  no  longer  asked  wliotlier  we  shall  utilise  the 
sewage.  That  is  an  antiquated  query  which  no  one  will  now  put.  The  Council 
of  this  Association  have  shown  their  wisdom  and  mastery  of  the  subject  by 
assuming  an  affirmative  answer  to  that  query  of  bycGfone  days,  and  projwsing  for 
discussion  the  question,  *»  What  are  the  Best  Means  of  Disposing  of  the  Sewage  ?  " 
The  fact  is  that  we  arc  without  alternative,  and  must  utilise  the  sewage  upon  the 
land,  and  the  only  doubt  is  as  to  the  mode  of  causing  that  to  be  done.  The 
blue  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  contains  ample  evidence  as  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  Yivers  whence  the  water  supply  of  towns  is  drawn.  It  is  in  some 
instances  so  bad  that  '*  birds  are  seen  to  walk  over  the  scum  which  forms  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water."  The  rivers  also  become  choked  with  weeds ;  the 
scouring  of  the  stream  is  stopped^  and  the  beds  arc  silted  up.  In  some  jilaccB, 
the  beds  of  rivers  have  been  raised  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  within  the  last  twenty 
years;  and  the  land  becomes  sodden  and  frequently  flooded.  Tlio  fish  also  are 
destroyed ;  and  sickness  is  caused  by  drinking  the  water.  The  loss  of  fish  is 
very  serious.  300  families  were  supported  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  alone 
by  fishing  the  salmon  which  it  contained ;  while  the  ralmon  of  the  Thames  or 
Mersey  would  be  worth  many  thousands  sterling  a  year,  and  would  support 
many,  hundreds  of  families;  besides  which  a  great  source  of  f<x>d  for  the  people 
would  thus  l)e  augmented.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  sewage  first ;  and  then,  in  a 
few  years,  we  shall  fill  these  rivers  with  salmon.  It  ought  also  to  be  taken  into 
account  that  it  is  illegal — it  is  contrary  to  the  common  law  of  the  country — to 
turn  the  sewage  into  the  rivers.  We  had  evidence  from  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  in  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Commissionoi's  to  utilise  the 
sewage.  As  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  it  had 
always  been  the  desire  and  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Health  to  utilise 
the  sewage  on  the  land.  I  think  I  have  now  stated  enough  to  make  you  concur 
with  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  conclusion — that  we  must  no  longer  turn 
our  sewage  into  the  rivers.  That  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  But  then  we  are  met 
with  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  "  By  means  of  cesspools  wc 
used  to  put  it  into  the  air ;  but  the  air  revolted  against  this,  and  killed  off  thou- 
sands of  persons.  Then  there  was  tried  another  of  the  elements ;  but  the  water 
revolted,  and  killed  off  the  ratepayers  of  the  town,  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  and 
the  salmon  in  the  rivers.  Now,  we  must  try  another  element,  the  earth.  That 
will  be  thankful  for  the  boon.  The  evidence  taken  Iwforo  the  Committee  amply 
proves  that  all  measures  for  deodorisation  or  precipitation  have  utterly  failed, 
and  that  filtration  is  totally  ineffective.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  and  others,  have  shown,  the  sewage  must  be  utilise<l  in  liquid  form  upon 
the  land,  whether  it  will  "  pay  "  to  do  so  or  not.  I  um  prepared  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  bo  highly  remunerative,  if  prudently  and  moderately  applied. 
Let  me  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  example  of  Croydon.  The  people  of  that  town 
were  driven  by  fever  to  construct  sewers.  These  sewers  emptied  themselves  into 
the  river  Wandle.  Then  the  town  had  to  suffer  seven  injunctions  and  expensive 
lawsuits  because  they  had  fouled  tho  river  and  killed  the  fish,  ill 0,^)00  sterling 
having  been  wasted  in  these  lawsuits,  thoy  spent  other  £24,000  in  trying  various 
deodorising  processes.  At  last  they  were  forced  by  tiie  judgment  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Woo<l  to  apply  the  sewage  to  land  as 'the  only  [iropfr  purifier. 
Instantly  on  this  becoming  known  the  value  of  land  rose,  and  none  could  be 
obtained  under  £4  an  acre.  Sewage  was  applie<l,  and  the  land  was  let,  with  all 
the  sewage,  under  a  contract  for  a  term  of  years,  at  a  i)rofit  of  £1  an  acre.  By 
this  means  the  town  has  now  £.300  a  year  clear  gain  towar<ls  paying  their  rates, 
and  they  are  deploring  their  folly  in  binding  themselves  by  a  contract ;  for  they 
could  now  with  ease  make  a  gain  of  £15  an  acre,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Croydon.  All  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  are  clamorous  for 
the  sewage,  but  cannot  obtain  it.  The  fact  that  the  roots  of  plants  seek  the 
elements  of  sewage  as  their  proper  food,  and  that  the  soil  is  the  only  thing  which 
can  remove  every  taint  of  sewage  from  water  may  be  regarded  as  a  finger-post 
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of  nature  that  points  oat  to  us  the  way  in  which  we  should  go.  lYorldenee 
ficonis  to  Hay,  '*  There  is  the  place  where  you  phall  put  all  those  fertilising  motten 
which  now  you  waste."  It  is  ncecpsary  in  considering  tjiis  snljcct,  that  w« 
should  tak(^  into  account  the  present  <1eflciency  and  high  prices  of  ortificiil 
manures,  and  the  certainty  (^f  the  failure,  within  a  few  years,  of  the  Bouroei 
whence  they  are  suppliofl.  The  stock  of  artiflcial  manures  is  at  present  Toy 
deficient ;  it  is  said  to  be  not  linlf  as  much  as  the  land  requires.  And  if  tte 
tillers  of  the  sr»il  cannot  get  a  suflicient  sup])ly  of  artificial  manures  at  a  reason- 
able char!;o.  why  dn  they  not  have  recourse  to  the  utilisation  of  town  sewage^ 
which  contains  all  the  necessary  fertilising  ing^dicnts?  I  will  mention  what 
occun-ed  in  my  own  case :  I  had  a  garden  of  about  five  acres  in  extent,  and  I  had 
not  I'nough  nuiiiure  for  the  ground.  Well,  I  took  advantage  of  the  ccsa-pools  in 
connection  with  the  lionsc;  I  utilise^l  the  sewage  by  applying  it  to  the  frarden 
ground;  and  1  found  that  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose — in  proof  of  which,  I 
was  able  to  rear  in  that  garden  some  of  the  finest  fhiit— including  splendid  straw- 
ben-icH — that  yoti  could  find  in  the  whole  country.  I  think  I  have  proved  thst 
town  si'wagc  Van  be  utilised  and  that  it  will  "  pay.*'  The  fear  of  artificial 
manure  dealers  and  companies,  that  the  experiment  of  utilising  town  sewage  maj 
be  extensively  tried — their  attempts  to  spread  false  reports  on  that  subject,  and 
their  desire  to  prevent  town  sewage  being  utilised — are  all  arguments  in  favonr 
of  the  value  of  that  sewage,  as  showing  how  their  trade  would  necessarily  suffer 
were  the  sewajio  to  be  generally  adopted.  We  had  the  evidence  of  the  well* 
known  en^rineer  who  brought  the  water  supply  from  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow — 
to  the  etfrct  that  the  thing  of  itself  is  quite  feasible,  and  would  be  attende<l  with 
profit  to  those  who  adopt  it.  We  had  also  the  evidence  of  two  Cornish  engineers 
as  to  the  priee  of  ])umping  and  the  other  oi)erations  necessary  l>efore  the  sewsge 
can  iKi  api)lie<l  to  the  land— all  of  which,  it  seems,  can  be  done  at  wondcrfhlTy 
little  ex])ense.  Another  fact  mentioned  was  that  carriage  by  suspension  in  water 
is  the  cheapest  mode  of  carriage.  In  former  days,  as  Mr.  Tom  liylor  and  others 
told  us,  all  the  matter  from  the  London  cesspools  that  was  utilised  was  taken  in 
casks  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  down  the  country  for  that  puri)Osc ;  and  if  in 
former  days  that  plan  was  found  to  pay,  it  will  surely  now  be  attended  with 
equal  ben«*lit.  A  large  area  might  l)e  Ijeneflted  by  the  sewage  of  London,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,.>00,0()0,  in  such  a  way  that  the  ratepayers  might  receive  nearly 
dCl,(K»0,(iOO  a  year  towards  a  reduction  of  rates.  It  would  be  sold  to  the  farmers 
at  'Id.  a  ton,  wh(»reby  the  fertility  of  the  gnmnd  would  Ijc  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  should  have  no  more  to  send  out  gold  to  buy  16,000,000  quarters 
of  corn  and  flour,  and  £1,000,OCK)  to  procure  guano,  and  £1,600,000  to  obtain 
super-plios))hate.  But  all  that  money  would  l)e  retained  in  the  country  as  capital 
to  employ  lab<uir.  The  ratepayer  would  l>e  relieved  from  the  burden  of  rates; 
the  farmer  would  receive  vastly  increased  returns:  the  landowners  would  find 
that  their  land  was  more  than  quadrupled  in  value,  by  merely  doing  as  nature 
has  pointod  out— utilising  the  sewage  on  the  land,  instead  of  letting  it  be  lost  by 
flowing  out  to  the  sea. 

Dr.  Laxkkster  :  I  think  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  for  the 
very  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  discussed  this  important  question ;  and 
shown  us  the  evils  tf)  which  we  are  ex]K>sed  from  the  present  treatment  of  town 
sewage.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  in  those  districts 
where  dirt  and  filth  aro  allowed  to  accumulate  you  will  have  the  most  disease 
and  the  most  death.  Thci-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  forms  of  contagious 
disease  will  be  found  to  be  most  fatal  in  the  worst  drained  and  worst  ventilated 
streets  of"  any  town.  I  make  this  remark,  however,  with  this  limitation,  that  it 
must  not  l)c  supjiosed  that  an  accumulation  of  dirt  will  engender  the  germs  of 
contiijiioiiy  disease.  It  was  a  favourite  notion  of  some  of  our  early  sanitarians — 
whose  namos  ought  to  be  regarded  with  every  resiMJct— that  decomposing  animal 
and  vegi'tiihle  matter  would  produce  the  perms  of  scarlet  fever,  which,  when 
once  gonrrated,  would  spread.  I  don't  think  that  that  has  been  proved  or 
demonstrated  as  .yet  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There  is,  as  you  all  know,  a 
kind  of  fever  called  tyi)hoid.  We  have  been  told  that  this  fever  is  caused  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  I  don't  think  that  even  this  has 
been  sufliciently  demonstrated.    Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  tells  us  he  bcUeves  that 
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the  germs  of  the  disease  lie  in  a  special  poison,  which  adheres  to  the  decompos- 
ing animal  matter,  and  is  thus  propagated  and  conveyed  from  one  human  being 
to  another,  through  dirt  as  the  medium.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
theories  be  true,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  get  rid  of  those  elements  that 
spread  and  perpetuate  disease.  In  all  our  arrangements  in  towns  we  should 
institute  such  conditions  as  to  cover  both  these  issues — ^getting  rid  of  the  dirt 
and  filth  and  also  getting  rid  of  the  poisons.  There  is  one  means  of  getting 
rid  of  both ;  because  by  getting  rid  of  the  solids  and  of  the  dirty  water, 
you  will  get  rid  of  the  poisons  by  which  it  is  said  that  disease  is  spread 
and  death  multiplied.  Then,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we 
ought  to  get  rid  of  the  filth,  there  comes  the  great  question — How  can  this 
be  accomplished?  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chadwick  in  insisting  on 
the  use  of  water  in  getting  rid  t)f  the  tilth,  did  a  great  service.  But  there  is, 
again,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  by  water,  in  consequence  of 
our  having  no  proper  outlet  to  which  we  can  convey  it  with  the  water  at  our 
disposal.  Wc  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  London.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  filth  is  accumulating  in  a  house  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Well,  the  people  threw  it  into  the  river,  and 
got  rid  of  it  by  that  means ;  they  thought  it  was  better  to  poison  the  river  than 
&  poison  their  houses.  And  what  was  the  state  of  the  Thames,  from  the 
accumulation  of  filth  ?  A  few  years  ago,  before  we  initiated  the  present  system 
of  drainage,  the  river  Thames  smelt  so  abominably  that  {)cople  could  scarcely 
live  on  its  banks ;  and  yet  the  belief  of  the  people  who  resided  on  these  banks 
was  distinctly  to  the  effect  that  disease  had  not  increased!  There  was  the 
Thames  with  its  open  sewers,  the  poison  of  which  was  stealing  gradually  into 
our  houses — was  lulling  the  fish  in  the  water,  the  vegetation  upon  its  banks, 
and  spreading  its  effects  on  the  whole  neighbourhood  around.  What  the 
accumulation  of  filth  can  do  primarily  in  the  cesspools  of  our  dwelling  houses, 
it  can  do  on  a  more  extended  scale  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  fact  is  that 
the  water  was  not  capable  of  oxydising  the  sewage ;  and  for  this  reason  it  pro- 
duced death  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  can  be  easily  understood.  You 
may  take  a  quantity  of  sewage  and  put  it  into  fresh  water  and  you  will  fipd  that 
the  sewage  does  not  give  the  slightest  taint  to  it;  but  put  in  a  little  more 
sewage  and  you  will  find  it  does  produce  a  taint  in  the  water.  The  water 
naturally  contains  oxygen  gas,  and  as  long  as  that  is  suf&cient  to  oxydise  the 
sewage  thrown  into  the  river  it  has  no  prejudicial  effect.  But,  if  you  send 
in  an  excessive  quantity  of  sewage,  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen,  that 
moment  your  river  begins  to  smell.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Thames.  The 
quantity  of  organic  matter  thrown  into  the  river  is  too  great  for  the  supply  of 
water,  and  it  is  therefore  not  oxydised ;  that  is  the  cause  of  the  nuisance,  and 
of  the  injury  to  health.  At  Lancaster,  ever  since  the  sewage  was  thrown  into 
the  river,  there  have  been  good  results  ;  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  disease 
in  the  town  and  an  increase  of  salmon  in  the  river.  But  there  you  have  a  mag- 
nificent stream  in  proportion  to  which  the  sewage  discharged  into  the  river 
is  as  nothing.  This  shows  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  as  long  as  there  is 
sufficient  oxygen  in  the  water  to  oxydise  the  sewage,  there  will  be  no  injurious 
effects.  The  salmon,  in  that  case,  feed  upon  the  sewage,  and  increase  in  the 
river.  But  before  that  result  follows,  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned  must 
be  fulfilled.  But  the  case  of  the  Thames  was  quite  different.  The  sewage  there 
mastered  the  oxygen  of  the  water.  Everybody  knew  that  j  the  smell  arising 
from  the  river  at  last  penetrated  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  was 
after  this  that  their  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  a  proper  system  of 
drainage.  Then  comes  the  great  question  as  to  how  we  can  not  only  get  rid  of 
the  sewage,  but  in  doing  so,  how  we  can  make  a  profit  by  it  ?  Two  great  plans 
have  been  proposed,  and  they  have  been  brought  before  you  this  morning.  There 
is  first  the  plan  of  taking  this  sewage,  and  precipitating  it  so  as  to  obtain  a  port- 
able solid  manure.  There  have  been  practical  experiments  made,  by  which  we 
have  had  the  solid  part  of  the  sewage  deposited :  and  this  has  been  shown  to  be 
worth  little  or  nothing.  The  farmers  won't  take  it.  At  Birmingham  the  farmers 
will  not  take  it  even  at  la.  per  ton.  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
deposit  the  solid  matter  of  sewage  so  that  it  can  be  useful  or  profitable  as  manure ; 
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for  we  must  remember,  that  if  it  is  separated  by  precipitation  it  loses  those  f^aaeons 
matters,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  which  form  the  food  of  the  plant,  and  which 
render  it  valuable  on  1>einj;  applied  to  the  soil  as  a  fertiliser.  The  next  plan  we 
have  to  consider,  is  that  of  employing  the  sewage  as  it  comes  fW>m  many  of  our 
towns  directly  to  the  soil ;  provided  it  contains  a  sufficient  qaantity  of  the 
fertilising  constituents,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  benefit.  We  have,  in  the 
Craigentinny  Meadowi^  near  Edinburgh,  an  instance  of  produce  derived,  as  the 
result  of  throwing  sewage  over  a  given  district ;  and  there  are  other  cases  where 
it  has  l)ecn  shown  that  the  distribution,  in  this  manner,  of  sewage  to  the  land,  is 
very  beneficial.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  give  our  countenance  to 
every  experiment  that  is  made  in  the  way  of  utilising  the  sewage  of  towns.  If 
we  neglect  to  remove  the  Kcwnge  matter,  we  are  certain  to  engender  disieasie  and 
death,  but  by  utilising  it,  we  increai^e  the  produce  of  the  earth,  on  which  man 
BubsistH.  Man  is  of  the  dust  of  the  ground;  it  was  from  the  dust  we  came,  and 
to  it  we  must  return.  Our  life  is  the  result  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  which 
are  first  given  to  plants  before  tliey  come  to  us.  Let  us  then,  I  say,  return  these 
used  elements  to  the  s'oil,  that  they  may  be  returned  again  to  us  as  for  our  daily 
life. 

Mr.  Akhoyi),  Halifax  :  I  r[uitc  concur  in  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  c]ctent 
of  the  evils  tlmt  arise  from  the  fouling  of  rivers  by  town  sewage.  One  remedy 
suggested  in  the  committee  of  inquiry  was  the  diversion  of  part  of  the  river  into 
the  soil  at  a  certain  i)oint  and  rcKtoring  it  at  another  point.  I  appeal  to  any 
gentleman  who  resides  in  the  Wot  Riding,  if  there  is  not  a  dangor  of  the  f4nall 
streams  in  the  ni?ighbourhoo(l  of  manufacturing  towns  becoming  a  great  nuisance 
and  Fource  of  disease  if  something  of  tliis  kind  is  not  adopted.  With  regard  to 
the  pollution  of  the  Thames  the  romeily  ])roi)Osed  is  one  in  which  I  most  entirely 
concur :  it  is  by  diverting  a  great  l>o(ly  of  the  Thames  ptream  a  few  miles  below 
London,  and  after  carrying  this  volume  of  water  for  a  certain  distance  to  restore 
it  to  tht?  stream.  The  objection  is  that  it  would  Ikj  the  means  of  depriving  the 
Thames  to  a  great  extent  of  its  Ijody  of  water,  and  thus  take  away  the  means  of 
navigation  at  that  part  of  tliL*  river.  The  town  of  Bradford  suffers  more  than 
any  other  that  I  know  from  the  accumulation  of  sewage.  The  smell  arising 
from  the  stream  there  is  so  ofTenMve  that  the  houses  along  its  banks  which  were 
originally  valuable  and  ])retly  villas  have  now  become  very  unpleasant  places  <A 
residence.  I  have  felt  the  smell  myself  very  distinctly  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
distances  on  going  to  Bradford.  At  Halifax  and  other  towns  through  which  the 
stream  flows,  there  are  al.«;o  large  filthy  sewers  which  make  it  a  nuisance  to  the 
neigh) xmrhood.  At  Leicesli.T  auother  mode  of  treating  the  sewage  is  adopted; 
and,  it  appears,  with  tho  l»e?t  results.  It  has  been  so  successful  that— according 
lo  the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee —while  formerly  the  fish  could  not 
live  in  the  wat<T  at  Leicester,  they  have,  since  the  adoption  of  this  new  apparatos 
for  utilising  the  sewage,  come  back  again  to  the  river,  and  the  trout  may  Ijc  seen 
there  ut  any  time  in  considerable  numbers.  It  strikes  me  that  the  only  true 
remedy  we  can  adopt  is  to  cndwivour  to  restore  the  water  in  a  pure  state  to  the 
stn»am  with  which  there  is  a  eouncclion,  and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  point 
At  the  mouth  of  all  these  sewers,  there  should  be  laid  down  a  purifying  apparatos, 
so  that  the  volume  of  wator  would  be  thereby  restored  to  the  river  in  its  pristine 
purity.  It  is  my  belief  that  we  have  suflicient  evidence  to  show  that  this  can  be 
quite  well  accomplished.  I  would  have  attached  to  every  one  (»f  these  town 
sewers  a  purifying  apparatus.  In  some  large  towns  we  have  con)]M>nsating 
rcservoii-B  which  we  are  obliged  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  erect  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  water.  Taking  a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  then,  I  would 
recommend,  lir^t,  the  compensating  reservoirs ;  secondly,  the  chemical  mode  of 
treating  the  sewage  by  ])redpitation :  and.  thirdly,  the  mechanical  mode  by 
tilt  ration. 

Mr.  Walker,  JJirmingham  :  It  a])peors  to  me  that  when  water  is  raised,  by 
means  of  pumping,  to  such  a  height  that  it  can  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
districts  of  a  town,  it  is  equally  possible,  by  raising  the  sewage  to  a  height  of 
four  or  five  hundred  feet,  to  apply  it  to  a  district  of  land.  It  is  well  known  to 
most  i)cople  acquaintcKl  with  engineering  that  about  100  tons  can  be  raised  a 
height  of  iOO  feet  for  a  shilling,  which  is  at  the  rale  of  less  than  a  farthing  per 
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ton,  and  when  we  think  of  the  cheapness  of  these  cast-iron  pipe?,  and  of  these 
simple  engines,  I  do  not  see  why  this  plan  should  not  sncceed. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  :  When  I  speak  on  this  question  of  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  I 
am  not  speaking  theoretically ;  I  am  not  speaking  on  things  that  might  or  might 
not  bo ;  but  I  am  telling  you  what  I  have  found  out  in  the  course  of  a  ctureful 
investigation  of  the  subject— I  am  telling  you  the  results  of  extensive  experiments 
— ^I  am  tolling  you  my  thorough  conviction  from  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes,  that  every  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  solidify  sewage  has  been  a  failure. 
I  will  go  further — I  will  pledge  my  reputation  that  there  is  no  man  living  now, 
or  that  ever  will  live,  that  will  ever  get  anything  out  of  sewage  by  chemical  pre- 
cipitation. All  the  facts  have  been  gone  over  in  detail  before  me  as  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject ;  and  thatjis  my  decided  conclusion.  Tho 
application  of  the  sewage  to  the  land,  and  that  in  a  liquid  form,  is  what  I  advocate. 
But  the  subject  must  be  taken  up  in  a  really  practical  way.  Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tagu must  have  very  little  experience  of  companies  in  this  country  if  he  does 
not  know  how  easy  it  is  to  get  up  companies  for  almost  any  purpose  and  to 
ride  away  on  the  weight  of  tho  influential  names  in  their  programme.  I  must 
therefore  lift  up  my  voice  and  say  to  the  public  that  if  they  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  London  by  means  of  public  companies,  my 
opinion,  after  fully  considering  tho  details,  is  decidedly  that  such  a  speculation 
would  not  succeed,  but  would  land  its  shareholders  in  bankruptcy.  In  my 
opinion,  tho  true  and  proper  way  to  utilise  the  sewage  of  London  is  to  do  it 
gradually  and  judiciously ;  let  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  land  be  taken  in  for 
treatment  in  the  first  instance.  Then,  having  decided  on  the  scale  on  which 
operations  are  to  be  commenced,  there  should  be  caution,  exercised  in  the 
carrying  of  them  out.  Tho  elevation  of  the  sewage  to  the  point  desired  should 
bo  done  by  degrees — not  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  by  one  fell 
swoop,  but  by  raising  it  first  ten  feet  and  then  ten  feet  aw  that  is  necessary. 
Beter  to  take  first  the  lands  on  either  side  that  lie  within  the  influence  of 
gravitation,  and  to  deal  with  these  lands  by  gravitation,  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  making  a  great  commercial  blunder.  Now,  I  have  said  that  in  going  to  work 
in  this  way  the  use  of  pipes  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper.  In  the  meadows 
near  Edinburgh  the  open  carriers  are  found  to  be  foul  abominations.  But  these 
are  wide,  rude,  rough,  open  carriers  which  have  never  been  formed  into  shape 
and  never  put  right  in  time.  And  though  these  carriers  create  these  foul  smells 
is  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  pipes  in  every 
case  ?  Certainly  not.  I  have  said  that  the  utilisation  of  sewage  by  the 
chemical  mode  of  precipitation  will  never  bo  successful ;  because  any  ono  who 
adopts  that  method  will  soon  find  his  schemo  fail  on  account  of  tho  expenso 
with  which  it  is  attended.  I  have  described  certain  open  canal -like  tanks 
which  have  been  constructed  for  sewage  purposes,  and  which  I  prefer  to  tho 
brick  sewei-s.  I  will  toll  you  the  reason.  When  you  fill  these  brick  tanks  with 
sewage,  it  will  bo  absorbed  in  tho  pores  of  the  bricks.  You  will  thus  have  an 
accumulation  of  footid  matter,  and,  as  the  little  leaven  leavens  tho  whole  lump 
— ^the  sewage  being  covered  in  and  prevented  from  oxidising — fermentation 
will  set  in,  and  this  will  do  a  very  great  deal  of  mischief.  If  you  are  to  havo 
cesspools  you  ought  to  havo  them  with  no  tops  on.  If  yon  have  a  cesspool  near 
you,  never  coveV  it  at  all ;  rather  lay  a  scattering  of  earth  or  charcoal  on  the  top. 
Don't  havo  anything  to  do  with  those  hermetically  closed  cesspools,  for  they  are 
simply  abominations.  I  ydW  never  advocate  the  thromng  of  the  sewage  of 
towns  into  tho  rivers.  But  in  the  investigation  which  took  place  on  this  subject, 
a  good  authority  was  asked  tho  question — **  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints 
of  fish  being  poisoned  by  tho  sewage  being  poured  into  the  river  ?'*  and  ho  replied 
**  No.**  I  do  not  mean  to  use  this  as  an  argument,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  in 
many  rivers  the  sewage  is  poured  in  without  any  bad  eflfects.  It  is  not  tho 
fresh  running  sewage,  but  tho  sewage  that  has  accumulated,  it  may  be  for 
years  before,  that  does  tho  mischief.  That  sewage,  being  putrid  when  dis- 
charged into  the  river,  exhausts  the  oxygen  in  tho  water,  and  thus  tho  evil  eflTects 
arise.  If  tho  sewage  is  fresh,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  river  can  receive  it  with 
advantage,  and  it  will  feed  the  fish.  [The  President  :  Am  I  right  in  under- 
standing  that   you  disbelieve  in  sewage  killing    fish    in  rivers  and  bums?] 
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Yos.  And  not  only  bo,  but  I  am  aware  of  my  own  knowledge  thafe  it  doM 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  the  very  contrary.  At  Newcastle,  since  the  aeweim 
were  finislied,  there  liavo  been  more  salmon  and  trout  in  the  river  than  there 
had  ever  been  before,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  person  in  the  districts 
[The  President  :  At  Malvern,  within  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been 
drainage  works  eHtablisluHl,  and  I  know  from  Sir  Edward  Lcchmere  that  the 
eewago  coming  down  from  these  works  has  destroyed  the  fish  in  the  river.  An 
action  has  been  raised  by  Sir  Edward  on  that  ground,  as  I  am  informed.]  As  I 
said  before,  there  is  a  great  difTerence  between  sewage  that  is  fresh  and  sewage 
that  is  putrid. 

Dr.  Lankestek  :  The  bad  efFocts  are  caused  not  so  much  by  the  quantity  M 
by  the  quality  of  t lie  sewage.  A  small  quantity  of  putrid  sewage  will  exhaiufe 
the  oxygen ;  but  a  largo  quantity  of  fresh  sewage  will  not  exhaust  the  oxygen 
and  therefore  will  not  produce  such  l)ad  efiects. 

Mr.  Husband  :  In  this  city  wo  have  two  strong  proofs  that  sewage  dis* 
charged  into  a  river  in  a  fresh  state  does  not  injuriously  affect  fish.  Near  the 
two  principal  points  where  the  sewage  of  the  city  runs  into  the  river  we  get  the 
finest  and  largest  fish  that  are  to  be  found  near  York. 

The  PuKSiDENT  then  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  nnani- 
mously  :  «  That  this  meeting  regards  the  sewage  of  towns  as  of  undoubted 
value  as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil ;  and,  whilo  recognising  the  importance  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  as  a  source  of  disease,  from  houses,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  true  destination  of  sewage  is  the  soil,  and  therefore  strongly  reconunends  a 
continuance  of  all  efforts  to  divert  it  from  rivers  and  distribute  it  over  the 
lands  of  the  country." 


Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  Surgeons'  Hall,  I^diuburgh,  read  a  paper,  "  On  the  Con- 
tamination of  the  Water  of  Leith  by  the  Sewage  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith."*  The  Water  of  Leith,  which  is  at  present  contaminated  with 
the  sewage  matter  discharged  from  a  large  part  of  Edinburgh  and 
from  Leith,  is  comparatively  a  small  stream;  and  whilst  during  the 
winter  months,  and  af\er  rain,  there  is  a  current  of  water  passing 
down  its  bed,  yet  in  summer  and  dry  weather  the  whole  of  the 
natural  watcT  of  the  stream  is  diverted  into  mill  lades,  which 
traverse  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  suburbs,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  natural  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river  as  it  passes  these  districts. 
Into  this  small  stream  of  water  there  is  discharged  the  sewage  of 
70,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  and  upwards  of  30,000  of 
the  people  of  Leith;  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  bed  of  the 
Water  of  Leith  has  become  a  foul  polluted  stream,  conveying  fcccal 
matter  of  the  most  disgusting  and  abominable  kind,  and  evoking 
foetid  emanations  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  many  parts 
of  its  course  through  Edinburgh,  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  rocky  and 
uneven,  and  in  the  pools  thus  formed,  much  of  the  solid  matter 
conveyed  by  the  sewage  stagnates,  and  passing  into  a  state  of 
putrescence  evolves  abundantly  offensive  gases.  Larger  accumula- 
tions of  foccal  matter  are  arrested  by  the  mill  dams,  and,  indeed,  the 
numberless  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Water  of  Leith  and  the  various 

•  The  paper  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
Report  of  the  iScwage  Commission  now  being  prepared  for  Parliament. 
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dams  form  numerous  cesspools,  '^open  to  the  air,  and  which  are 
practically  hotbeds  of  decomposing  filth.  The  special  investigations 
relating  to  the  contamination  of  the  water  of  Leith  included — 1,  the 
liquids  with  mechanically  suspended  organic  matters,  as  conveyed 
by  the  sewers  and  by  the  Water  of  Leith;  2,  the  sedimentary 
matters  which  lodge  in  the  open  sewers  and  the  bed  of  the  stream; 

3,  the  gases  evolved  from  these  decomposing  sedimentary  matters; 

4,  the  gases  dissolved  in  the  various  liquids  collected  from  the 
sewers  and  the  Water  of  Leith;  and  5,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
immediately  above  the  districts  through  which  the  open  sewers  and 
the  stream  passed.  The  numerous  chemical  analyses  proved  the 
foul  condition  of  the  matters  carried  by  the  sewers  into  the  Water 
of  Leith,  and  the  offensive  state  of  the  stream  itself;  and  it  was 
apparent  that  the  sewage  had  converted  the  Water  of  Leith  into  a 
great  public  nuisance,  which  it  was  desirable  to  get  rid  of.  At  no 
time  after  the  passage  of  the  sewage  of  Edinburgh  into  the  stream 
is  the  water  free  from  passing  into  a  state  of  putrescence.  Even 
when  filtered  on  the  spot  at  many  different  stations,  the  liquid  which 
was  obtained,  though  somewhat  clear  and  transparent,  yet  contained 
more  or  less  organic  matter,  had  a  foul  taste  and  a  foetid  odour, 
destroyed  the  colour  of  much  permanganate  of  potash,  and  when 
allowed  to  stand  some  days,  passed  into  putrefactive  fermentation, 
and  evolved  stinking  gases.  The  sedimentary  matters  found  in  the 
Water  of  Leith  from  where  the  sewage  begins  to  enter,  downwards  to 
the  harbour  of  Leith,  and  in  all  the  mill  lades  connected  therewith,  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
inio  the  stream  and  the  lades;  and  these  deposits  are  not  only  foul 
and  unsightly  in  themselves,  but  are  far  more  noxious  as  hotbeds  for 
the  disengagement  of  unwholesome  gases.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  gases  escape  from  the  organic  mud  is  only  that  of  the  dam 
heads,  and  in  the  harbour  the  water  floating  above  the  putrefying 
stuff  is  perforated  every  moment  with  bubbles  of  gas;  and  so 
abundant  are  these  in  many  places,  that  the  water  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  shower  of  rain  falling  thereon.  In  considering  the 
whole  subject  of  this  paper,  and  contrasting  the  results  of  the 
investigations  made  by  me  relative  to  the  Water  of  Leith  with  those 
made  in  London  on  the  Thames,  and  knowing  the  great  benefits 
derivable  from  improved  drainage  in  the  lessening  of  the  rate  of 
sickness  and  of  death  in  all  localities  where  effective  and  judicious 
sanitary  measures  have  been  carried  out,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  :  L  The  Water  of  Leith,  above  the  influence  of  the 
sewage  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  small  stream  of  water  of  a  peaty  or 
turfy  nature,  which  has  its  original  amount  of  organic  and 
saline  matter  increased  by  discharges  from  paper  mills  and  other 
public  works,  but  arrives  at  Edinburgh  in  a  condition  not  liable  to 
putrefaction,  and  containing  a  good  proportion  of  free  oxygen  gas. 
n.  That  the  Water  of  Leith;  immediately  before  admixture  with 
the  sewage  of  Edinburgh,  is  comparatively  free  from  foul  deposits 
and  fi-om  unsightly  organic  growths,  and  does  not  eyolye  unwhole- 
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some  gases  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  thus  contaminate 
the   air   of  the   viciuitj.     III.    That    the    sowers   and    drains   of 
Edinburgh    convey  large   quantities   of  offensive   liquids  with  de- 
composing organic  matter   in  solution  and  mechauicial   suspension, 
and  discharge  such  into  the  Water  of  Lcith  at  many  points.     IV. 
The  organic  matters  so  conveyed  into  the  Water  of  Leith  principally 
consist   of  the  decomposing  eflete    matters  of  the  animal  system, 
including  the  solid  excrements  of  fwces,  and  even  in  comparatively 
cold  weather  evolve  abundant  oilensive  odours.     Y.  That  the  sides 
and   bottoms   of  the   open   sewers,   of  the   lades   which    traverse 
Edinljurgli,  and  the  bed  of  the  Water  of  Leith  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tlie  city,  an?  niurc  or  less  covered  with  offensive  and  unsightly 
organic  grow t lis   characteristic   of  streams  and  open  drains  which 
couM^y  sewage  matters.     VI.  That  the  bottom  of  the  open  sewers, 
the  bottom  of  the  lades  of  Edinburgh,  the  bed  of  the  Water  of  Leith 
from  Edinburgh  downwards,  and  the  barbour  of  Leith,  are  naore  or 
less  thickly  covered  with  organic  matter  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
putrefaction,  which  fills   up  the  rocky  pools  at  certain   parts  and 
renders   tlie  dams  vast    open  cesspools.     VII.  That   the  signs  of 
animal  Hie  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  Water  of  Lcith,  after 
commencing  to  receive  the  sewage  of  Kdinburgb,  consist  mainly  of 
multitudes   of  minute  worms,  wbich   ore  cbaracteristic   of  waters 
conveying  sewage,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  remnant  of 
animal  life  which  will  survive  in  such  a  locality;  and  even  these  die 
ofl'  in  many  places  during   the   summer  weather,  and  when   the 
putrescence  of  tiie  organic  matter  proceeds  more  rapidly.   VIII.  That 
the  organic  Fcdimentary  matters  which  arc  deposited  in  the  bed  of 
the  Water  of  Leith,  from  the  cutranco  of  the  sewage  downward,  in 
the  harbours  of  Leith,  and  in  the  various  lades,  are  in  a  state  of 
active   jmlrefactive  fermcutiition,  and  the  slightest  agitation  of  the 
de])Osit  gives  rise  to  the  abundant  evolution  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  of  those  gases  which  are  well  known  to  be  evolved  from 
decomposing    vegetable   and  animal  matters.     IX.  That  whilst  ail 
healthy  water  cuntains  a  considerable  projiortion  of  oxygen  gas  dis- 
i^olvcd  llierein.  which  can  act  in  consuming  any  organic  impurities 
which  may  pass  thereinto,  the  Water  of  Leith,  after  mixing  with  the 
sewage  matter,  is  found  to  be  practicidly  devoid  of  oxygen  gas,  and 
the  contents  oi'the  sewers  are  found  equally  devoid  of  oxygen  gas,  so 
the  waters  of  the  sewers  and  the  Water  of  Lcith,  from  P^dinburgh 
downwards,  artj  practically  devoid  of  any  purilier,  and  must  allow 
their  contents  U)  become  putrescent.     X,  That  the  putrescence  of 
the  organic  li({uids  and  deposits  in  all  weather,  but  especially  in 
summer,  and  tlie  «■  volution  of  noxious  gases  therefrom,  leads  to  the 
terrible  cuiitaiiiiiiation  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
quently decrea.?os  the  purity  and  healthiness  of  the  air.     XL  That, 
takijig  all  the.?e  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  tin-  discharge  of  sewage  matter  hito  the  Water  of  Leith 
in  any  weatln  r,  i>ul  especially  in   the  summer  mouths,  leads  to  the 
accumulation  of  organic  matter  of  a  most  Oifcusive  nature,  and  that 
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the  consequent  putrefaction  of  this  organic  matter  gives  rise  to  the 
evolutiou  of  gases  which  are  highly  offensive  and  pernicious,  and 
must  render  the  neighbouring  localities  more  or  less  unwholesome. 
XII.  That  the  condition  of  the  Water  and  harbour  of  Leith  is  much 
more  noxious  than  any  part  of  the  Thames,  as  the  proportion  of 
organic  matter  is  much  greater,  and  the  locks,  pools,  and  dams 
afford  more  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  the  sewage,  and  that  the  time 
has  certainly  arrived,  when  a  main  drainage  scheme  is  absolutely 
required  for  the  purification  of  the  Water  of  Leith. 


INFANT  >IORTALlTY.* 

What  are  the   Causes^  and  what  arc  the  Means  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  excessive  Infant  Mortality  f 

In  addition   to  the  pai>ers  by  Mr.  Husband  and  Mr.  Ikin,  printed 
at  pp.  498,  509. 

Dr.  Tkencu,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough  of  Liver- 
pool, read  a  paper  '*  On  Excessive  Infant  Mortality ; "  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  annual  and  quarterly  mortality  of  the  borough  of 
Liverpool  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  population  of  Liverpool 
at  the  census  of  1851  was  375,955,  at  that  of  1861  it  was  443,938  ; 
the  number  of  deaths  registered  from  January  1,  1854,  to  Decem- 
ber 31, 1863,  was  130,009  ;  of  which  G5,238,  or  more  than  half,  were 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age.  This  infantile  mortality  is 
arranged  in  various  proportions  under  all  classes  of  our  nosology. 
Of  every  thousand  deaths,  zymotics  account  for  371  ;  tubercular 
diseases  for  84  ;  diseases  of  the  brain  for  116  ;  of  the  lungs  for  178; 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  for  38  ;  of  other  organs  and  textures  for 
13.  So  far  physicians  are  able  to  localise  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
the  pathological  accidents  of  four-fifths  of  registered  deaths  of  chil- 
dren— the  remaining  one-fifth  embraces  premature  birth,  malforma- 
tions, wasting,  debility,  privation,  accident,  and  crimes  as  the  causes 
of  the  fatal  end.  Dr.  Trench  then  stated  the  conditions  under 
which  these  several  causes  of  infant  mortality  produced  their  most 
fatal  effects,  and  held  that  his  statement  of  facts  showed  unmistakably 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  deaths  of  children  was  attributable 
either  to  the  type  or  constitution  of  epidemic  disease,  or  to  moral 
causes  or  to  defects  in  the  internal  economy  of  houses  of  the  lower 
classes,  with  which  the  law  did  not  and  could  not  grapple.  He 
thought  that  the  necessity  of  obtaining  proper  space  around 
buildings,  of  avoiding  overcrowding  of  houses  on  superficial  area,  of 
securing  good  drainage,  and  removing  middens  and  every  other 
cause  of  prejudicial  nuisance — precautions  which  belonged  to  the 
external  condition  and  neighbourhood  of  the  dwellings  of  our  poor — 

*  See  Tramactions,  1860,  pp.  632,  648. 
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were  very  properly  placed  under  the  responsibility  of  official  sur- 
veillance ;  their  importance  was  not  fully  recognised,  but,  he 
believed,  very  honestly  met  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Boards  of 
Health.  It  was,  however,  in  regulating  the  hygiene  of  the  inner 
homes  and  social  habits  of  the  poor  that  the  greatest  and  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  were  to  be  found.  The  ignorance  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  parents  had  to  be  removed,  and  maternal  love  could  not 
be  enforced  by  law.  It  was  only  in  the  teaching  and  ministering 
charity  of  educated  women  that  there  rose  one  beam  of  hopeful 
amendment  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Trench's  paper  has  been  published 
in  a  separate  form,  by  the  Liverpool  Committee  of  Health,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Council  of  the  Association.* 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Thomas  Ballabd  :  A  long  and  careful  study  of  the  diseases  of  infants 
and  children  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mode  of  administering  the 
food  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  than  the  nature  of  the  food  itself. 
Regarding  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  for  the  rearing  of  infants  I  very  much 
doubt  if  any  considerable  number  die  actually  from  the  wilful  witholding  of,  or 
the  positive  inability  to  obtain  that  which  is  necessary.  As  to  the  quality  of 
food  adapted  for  infants,  there  is  not  much  scope  for  difference  of  opinion.  No 
one  doubts  that  for  the  first  nine  months,  the  natural  food  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  proper,  and  when  this  cannot  be  obtained,  that  milk  from 
some  other  source  should  be  employed.  But  the  important  fact  which  it  was 
my  privilege  first  to  observe  and  to  record — and  which  I  may  say  forms  the 
foundation  of  my  observations  on  the  present  occasion — is  that  the  exercise  of 
the  instinctive  act  of  sucking,  by  an  infant,  when  it  does  not  obtain  food  thereby, 
is  a  great  source  of  disease  and  death.  This  insidious  evil  is  in  continual  opera- 
tion in  cases  where  food  abounds  as  well  as  where  it  is  scanty  ;  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  class  of  society  or  any  district,  but  prevails  generally  in  the  mansions 
of  the  rich,  as  well  as  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  It  is  quite  evident  that  infant 
mortality  is  concentrated  on  the  period  of  an  infant's  life  during  which  it  is 
destined  to  obtain  its  food  by  sucking.  The  arguments  and  evidences  which  I 
am  accustomed  to  adduce  in  support  of  my  views  are  so  purely  pathological 
that  they  are  more  properly  adapted  to  a  strictly  professional  audience  than  such 
an  assembly  as  the  present,  yet  in  order  to  make  my  subject  intelligible,  I  mufit 
briefly  state  that  the  immediate  effect  of  this  evil  I  have  pointed  out  is  to  pro- 
duce a  disorder  of  the  bowels,  which  is  the  evidence  of  the  progress  of  a  very 
serious  state  of  disease.  This  disorder,  from  its  frequency,  has  long  been 
regarded  by  mothers  and  nurses,  and  I  may  say,  by  physicians  also,  as  a  natural 
and  healthy  condition,  or  it  is  attributed  to  the  growth  of  the  teeth,  and  in 
cases  where  the  child  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  it,  so  strong  is  the 
belief  in  its  salutary  effects  that  medical  means  are  continually  employed  to 
supplement  it.  At  length,  when  the  more  serious  phases  of  disease  disclose 
themselves — which  are  only  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  persistence  of  the 
preceding  condition — the  little  patient  is  declared  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
either  to  the  natural  process  of  evolving  its  teeth,  or  to  some  supposed  constitu- 
tional influence  which  it  has  inherited  Arom  its  parents,  and  its  death  is  recorded 
to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  Registrar-Generars  Returns  either  under  class  4 — 
developmental  diseases — or  class  2 — constitutional  diseases — unless  indeed  the 
mode  of  death  be  convulsions,  in  which  case  it  would  be  added  to  class  3 — that 
of  local  diseases.  But,  should  the  child  have  succumbed  to  a  great  severity 
of  the  first  symjptom — namely,  the  abdominal  disorder  which  is  frequently  the 
case,  especially  m  the  summer  months — then  it  is  recorded  as  diarrhoea  under 
class  1 — zymotic  disease.    The  point  I  am  anxious  to  see  generally  admitted 
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is,  that  a  very  large  number  of  deaths  of  infants  indnded  in  classes  1,  2,  8,  and  4, 
are  merely  licks  in  a  chain  of  which  diarrhcea  constitutes  the  first  and  principal 
one, — ^that  is  to  say,  that  without  it  the  others  do  not  occur;  and  that  this 
diarrhcea  is  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  the  evil  to  which  I  am  now  inviting 
your  attention.  In  support  of  the  cardinal  point  of  my  subject,  1  submit 
to  you  the  evidence  which  is  afforded  by  the  Vienna  Foundling  Hospital. 
Br.  Wilde,  in  his  work  on  the  Institutions  of  Austria,  gives  a  table  of  the 
mortality  of  this  hospital,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years.  It  ranges  from 
95  to  80  per  cent.,  and  this  lowest  figure  has  only  been  reached  lately  by 
limiting  the  time  during  which  the  infants  were  retained  in  the  hospital,  to 
two  months.  He  also  states  that  abdominal  disorders  constitute  the  principal 
form  of  disease  which  causes  this  great  mortality,  and  that  every  means  had 
been  tried  in  vain  to  check  them.  Imperial  commissioners  were  appointed,  and 
experiments  made  with  various  kinds  of  food — with  no  other  result  than  the 
deaths  of  all  those  experimented  on.  A  few  pages  further  on  he  mentions 
another  circumstance  in  which  I  recognise  the  subtle  cause  of  all  this  mischief. 
He  says,  ''  Every  infant  admitted  to  this  hospital,  no  matter  whether  it  is  suckled 
by  its  parent  or  not,  is  supplied  with  a  sugar  teat  formed  by  tying  up  some  bread 
and  sugar  in  a  piece  of  rag,  which  is  then  placed  in  the  child's  mouth  for  it  to 
suck."  The  effect  of  this  must  be  to  produce  that  abdominal  disorder  which  is 
found  to  be  so  intractable  and  so  fatal.  But  the  use  of  this  sugar  teat  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Germans ;  it  is  in  common  use  among  ourselves  in  all  grades  of 
society.  The  child  cannot  cry  while  it  is  sucking ;  therefore  the  sugar  teat  is 
found  to  be  a  useful  tool  for  the  nurse.  In  the  workhouse  and  the  cottage,  the 
child  is  kept  quiet  by  means  of  it,  and  the  monthly  nurse  of  a  princess  or  a 
tradesman's  wife  will  save  herself  and  her  lady  from  being  disturbed  by  the  child's 
cries,  by  its  use.  Many  nurses  keep  it  in  their  pockets,  and  only  use  it  when 
unobserved.  Recently  an  eminent  physician-accoucheur  told  me  that  he  always 
recommended  its  use.  There  are  other  forms  of  fhiitless  sucking  to  which  infants 
are  subjected,  and  from  which  they  consequently  suffer,  but  none  so  desperately 
bad  as  this.  The  mother's  breast,  when  it  does  not  yield  all  the  infant  requirest 
becomes  a  source  of  the  evil.  The  various  apparatus  which  are  in  constant  use 
for  supplementing  the  natural  food  are  for  the  most  part  faulty ;  they  do  not  yield 
their  contents  when  the  child  sucks,  but  only  in  the  intervals  of  its  efforts— con- 
sequently the  act  of  sucking  is  persevered  with  under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  the  child  suffers  in  some  degree  the  ill  effects  of  fhiitless  sucking.  I  allude 
to  the  bottles  fitted  with  teats  of  washleather,  parchment,  the  skin  of  the  calve's 
teat,  and  the  like.  These  substances  collapse  under  the  pressure  of  the  gums 
and  tongue,  and  during  the  effort  of  sucking  the  flow  is  stopped.  As  I  am  now 
only  considering  the  mortality  of  infants,  I  cannot  engage  your  attention  witii 
the  effects  of  this  evil  upon  those  who,  though  suffering  from  it,  yet  escape  death  ; 
beyond  alluding  to  some  of  them  as  evidences  of  its  existence.  Those  children 
who  have  been  exposed  to  this  evil  when  infants  very  frequently  retain  a  habit 
of  fruitless  sucldng — such  as  either  sucking  the  blanket  when  they  go  to  sleep, 
or  sucking  some  portion  of  the  hand  or  tongue ;  the  direct  effects  of  which  are 
either  to  injure  the  germs  of  the  then  growing  second  teeth,  which,  ^tihen  cut, 
appear  with  roughen^  edges  and  honeycombed  fhsnts,  or  where  the  tongue  or  some 
portion  of  the  hand  is  sucked,  the  jaws  are  usually  distorted.  In  that  case,  either 
the  upper  jaw  projects  or  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn  in  advance  of  the  upper — these 
features  being  usually  the  accompaniments  of  some  weakness  of  constitution, 
delicacy  of  health,  or  imperfect  growth  of  body,  which  is,  in  fact,  dependent  upon 
the  original  evil  I  am  now  considering.  The  culminating  point  of  these  living 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  my  doctrine  is  to  be  seen  in  the  idiots  and  imbeciles — 
individuals  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  not  to  die,  in  early  childhood,  of 
their  diarrhcea,  fits,  &c.,  but  have  lived  on,  in  various  stages  of  d^ective  growth, 
but  still  engaged  in  continual  acts  of  sucking,  or  bearing  evidence  in  their  futures 
of  having  done  so  while  their  jawbones  were  young  and  soft  enough  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  thereby  applied  to  them.  This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  verified 
in  almost  any  poorhouse,  or  in  one  of  the  asylums  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
idiots.  I  could  dilate  largely  on  the  mischief  which  results  from  this  hitherto 
unrecognised  evil ;  but  it  is  enough  for  the  present  to  mfdntain  the  opinion  that 
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it  is  a  generally  prevailing  cauBe  of  a  vast  amonnt  of  infant  mortality — ^wbich  I 
believe  may  Ik;  greatly  diminished  by  a  promulgation  of  correct  views  on  this 
subject ;  and  I  hope  my  having  brought  it  before  this  Association  may  prove  to 
be  an  important  mode  of  effecting  this.  The  principal  practical  points  with 
which  I  think  every  mother  and  nurse  ought  to  be  fully  acquainted  are  these: — 
1.  That  disorder  of  the  bowels  is  always  a  serious  disease,  and  under  no  ctrcam- 
stances  should  be  allowed  to  continue ;  that  it  is  never  natural  nor  snlutaiy ; 
that  it  is  not  cured  by  the  growth  of  the  teeth,  which,  being  a  natural  process,  ia 
not  likely  to  cause  disease ;  that  it  should  never  be  produced  artiflcially  by  the 
administration  of  domestic  medicines,  and  that  medicines  should  be  altogether 
withheld  from  infants,  except  when  administered  by  properly  qualified  medicml 
lyactitioners.  2.  When  a  mother  is  suckling  her  infant,  if  its  bowels  are  dis- 
ordered, the  best  remedy  is  to  permit  it  to  suck  less,  and  to  administer  by  Tr.rnnR 
of  a  p])oon,  some  milk  and  water,  with  or  without  some  farinaceous  substance 
added  to  it.  8.  The  sugar  teat,  or  anything  of  the  same  nature,  should  on  no 
account  be  use<l.  4.  When  an  infant  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  breast,  during 
the  first  six  months  it  should  be  fed  with  milk  and  water  from  an  artificial  sack- 
ing apparatus ;  but  this  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that  the  fluid  flows  only  when 
the  child  sucks.  There  is  but  one  apparatus  to  be  found  in  the  shops  at  present 
which  possesses  this  ([uality ;  but  should  the  principle  I  am  contending  for  l)ecome 
generally  appreciated,  there  would  soon  be  as  abundant  a  supply  of  eflScient 
apparatus  as  there  is  now  of  inefficient  and  doft^jtive  ones.  Thick  food  should 
always  be  given  by  means  of  the  spoon.  In  the  fifth  and  last  place — In  those 
cases  where  the  child  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  contract  a  habit  of  sucking 
its  hand  or  tongue,  decided  and  pcrsoveriRg  measures  should  be  employed  to 
correct  it.  An  ample  experience  justifies  me  in  a«serting  that  infants  reared 
according  to  these  directions  prow  and  thrive  perfectly,  and  seem  to  bid  defiance 
to  constitutional  def».>cts  which  under  other  circumstances  they  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  inherited. 

Mr.  James  Raper  :  This  general  fact  stands  out  prominently  before  us — that 
infant  mortality  prevails  to  an  excessive  and  deplorable  extent:  and  I  differ  moBt 
decidedly  from  one  conclusion  that  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Husband,  that  nothing 
towards  reme<lying  this  evil  can  l)e  done  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  I  say  that 
Parliament  has  the  power  of  improving  the  health  of  the  community — of  keeping 
down  the  rate  of  mortality — by  removing  the  means  by  which  health  is  destroyed. 
With  reference  to  Lancashire,  I  just  want  to  make  what  I  think  a  necessary 
explanation  re^farding  the  figures  showing  the  numl)cr  of  females  who  sign  the 
marriage  regii-tor.  These  have  been  said  to  give  an  indication  of  the  state  of 
these  people  with  regard  to  education.  I  wish  that  those  who  take  this  view  of 
the  matter,  and  who  do  not  live  in  Lancashire,  would  come  there  on  any  day 
when  there  is  a  iiiurriagc  lesHval.  If  they  saw  a  great  gathering  of  i)eople,  and 
about  sixty  couples  married  at  one  time,  I  think  they  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  altogether  a  mistake  to  regard  the  number  of  marriage  signa- 
tures as  indicating  the  educational  condition  of  the  people.  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  it  is  the  custom  of  the  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  holiday  sea.«ons  for  the  consummation  of  marriages,  and  as  many 
as  sixty  at  a  time  take  place  at  the  parish  churches  of  such  places  as  Manchester 
and  LiVer])ool.  The  time  this  requires  is  such  that  the  registrar  often  finds 
himself  unable  to  get  all  the  signatures  appended  by  the  people  themselves ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  many  of  the  girls  on  paj-sing  up  to  the  registrar  simply 
touch  the  pen,  and  a  cross  is  made  in  a  moment.  The  fact  is  that  the  time  is 
often  so  much  taken  up,  that  the  registrar  will  not  allow  them  to  append  their 
signatures.  And,  in  reference  to  early  marriages,  I  hold  that  there  may  be  con- 
current circumstances,  such  as  poverty,  producing  evil  cflects ;  but  such  marriages 
per  8c  are  rather  liciicficial  than  otherwise.  Then,  again,  I  have  been  remarkably 
struck  with  the  large  numlK?r  of  infant  deaths  that  occur  on  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  Monday.  [Dr.  Lankester  :  Especially  on  Sunday.]  Yes;  Dr.  Lank  ester 
is  right.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  coroners  of  Liverpool,  it  a]>pear8  that 
72  cases  of  deaths  of  infants  which  had  occurred  from  suffocation  between 
Saturday  and  Monday  were  brought  before  the  Coroner's  Court.  [Dr.  Trench  : 
The  greater  number  of  these  cases  occur  on  the  Sunday :  the  parents,  having  been 
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rid  their  waffos  on  Saturday,  get  dnink  and  neglect  their  children.]  Exactly, 
was  just  going  to  say  that— according  to  the  be«t  authorities,  including 
Ur.  Trench — the  great  bulk,  in  fact  nearly  the  whole,  of  these  cases  occur  through 
the  drunkenness  of  the  parents.  It  also  appears,  according  to  the  statistics  for 
1803,  that  upwards  of  4,000  cases  of  suffocation  of  infants  from  the  drunkenness 
of  their  parents  occur  tliroughout  the  United  Kingdom  every  year,  on  these  days 
alone — Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Mondays.  I  think,  then,  that  these  facts  point 
to  the  necessity  of  a  remedy  in  a  direction  somewhat  different  from  any  which 
has  been  mentioned.  The  Beer  Bill  of  1830  created  8,000  beershops  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  houses,  established  bylaw,  increased 
to  a  great  extent  the  temptations  to  drnnkcnness.  Now,  I  say  that  if  a  law  can 
so  increase  the  temptations  to  vice  and  drunkenness,  the  removal  of  that  law 
would  remove  the  temptations  to  that  which  produces  a  great  deal  of  our  infant 
mortality.  I  have  observed  the  working  of  this  agency  producing  infant  mor- 
tality ;  the  father  and  mother,  paid  their  wages  on  the  Saturday,  go  and  get 
drunk  together,  and  smother  their  infant  during  the  night.  I  have  seen  such 
cases  come  up,  over  and  over  again ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  parents  were 
up  at  the  iuiiuest  on  thoii*  third  child  who  had  so  died,  the  coroner  said  that 
nothing  wouhi  meet  these  cases  but  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Dr.  Yeats  :  I  lived  at  one  time  for  four  years  in  UoUand,  and  no  such  practice 
as  that  alluded  to  by  Ur.  Ballard  existed  there.  I  parsed  from  that  to  another 
part  of  the  Continent,  and  after  living  there  for  some  time,  found  in  every  family 
some  member  suffering  from  disease.  And  I  found  it  was  the  constant  habit  of 
the  mother  of  the  children,  or  the  nurse,  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  child  such 
an  instrument  as  that  wliich  Dr.  Ballard  has  described,  notwithstanding  its  own 
unwillingness ;  and  I  ventured  to  risk  the  opinion  whether  the  using  of  that 
instrument  had  not  something  to  do  with  the  illness  of  tlie  children.  I  am  glad 
now  to  hear  a  confirmation  of  my  own  views  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  P.  11.  n()LL.\XD:  With  a  view  to  reduce  infant  mortality,  it  is  of  great 
im}>ortance — next  to  improving  the  habits,  the  personal  habits  of  many  of  the  parents 
— that  attention  should  be  directed  to  improving  the  internal  arrangements  of  their 
dwelling-houses.  Many  of  ^'ou,  I  have  no  doubt,  arc  quite  well  aware  that 
milk,  for  instance,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  scarcely  known  to  the  poorer  class  of 
the  population  in  our  large  towns.  It  has  been  with  me  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety  to  sec  that  proper  and  natural  food  was  given  to  young  children  that 
had  been  attacked  with  disease.  There  are  plenty  of  mothers  who  cannot  supply 
it  from  the  natural  Fource;  and  the  only  substitute  is  cow's  milk,  but  it  is 
scarcely  used— in  our  large  towus-  except  by  the  higher  classes,  as  an  article  of 
diet.  Something  might  also  be  done  to  enable  the  poor  to  use  milk  as  a  portion 
of  their  regular  food.  Why  should  milk  be  as  dear  as  beer?  Why  should 
there  be  such  a  great  difference  between  its  original  cost  and  the  cost  of  its 
distribution  ?  But  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  parents  to  pay  i)roper  atten- 
tion to  their  children.  Through  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  drunken  habits, 
the  children  are  neglected.  If  those  who  really  know  how  to  nurse  properly 
would  do  what  they  can  to  spread  that  knowledge,  they  would  confer  an 
inestimable  benefit  on  their  countrj-,  and  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Then, 
one  word  in  reference  to  burial  clubs.  1  think  it  would  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune if  those  useful  and  most  praiseworthy  efforts  which  the  poor  make  to 
preserve  themselves  from  want  in  case  of  emergency,  should  be  in  any  way  dis- 
couraged ;  but  I  really  think  that  burial  clubs,  as  at  present  constituted,  ought 
to  be  abolished.  They  are  objectionable  for  this  reason — that  they  make  the 
death  of  a  child  profitable  to  the  parents.  The  avowed  object  of  these  burial 
clubs  is  to  i)rovide  for  the  expense  of  funerals.  Lot  that  ]>e  done  and  that  only. 
Let  it  be  made  a  rule  that  the  expense  of  the  funeral  be  paid,  not  to  the  parents 
but  to  the  undertaker,  to  bury  the  child ;  thus,  while  there  would  then  be  no 
j)rofit  to  the  parents  from  the  death  of  the  child,  they  would  be  secured  against 
the  exi>en?es  of  the  funeral.  The  insurance  should  be  one,  not  against  the  death 
of  a  child,  but  against  the  expense  of  burial.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  these  poor 
people  make  a  profit  by  their  children's  death ;  and  when  the  children  are  sick, 
it  is  said,  they  often  actually  neglect  them,  in  the  propi)eci  of  receiving  money 
in  the  event  of  death.    That  may  not  be  the  case,  but  I  say  it  is  so  represented ; 
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and  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  )f  actually  the  cane,  we  could  earily, 
by  removing  the  canse,  provide  the  remedy.    I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Foundling 
Ilospital  in  Paris,  hoping  and  e\ix>cting  tofiml  there  a  lot  of  children,  comfort- 
able, contented,  and  cheerful.    The  principal  dormitory— I  am  now  telling  you 
the  facts  as  I  saw  them — the  principal  dormitory  was  a  very  pretty,  airy  room, 
with  alx)ut  eighty  little  cots  for  the  children — which  was  all  very  well — but 
instead  of  an  air  of  chiH;rfulnes.s  which  I  had  exi>ectcd,  there  was  a  miserable 
weak  wailing,  not  very  distinct  at  finst,  but  which,  I  assure  you,  did  not  get  out 
of  my  mind  for  weeks.    All  thcjsc  little  things  were  young  infants,  none  of  them 
more  than  a  year  old ;  and  there  they  lay  in  their  little  cots — not  crying  as  we 
usually  hear  children  cryino:,   because  they  had  not  sufficient  strength— but 
Bending  forth  those  melancholy  sounds  which  I  have  just  descril)ed.    Now,  there 
are  ouly  four  nurses  to  attend  tu  nil  thoi^o  uixty  iufunta!    Just  fancy  four  nurses 
to  attend  properly  to  sixty  young  wailing  children !    I  went  round  the  room  and 
looked  into  every  cot.    I  found  many  of  the  poor  little  things  with  their  hands 
in  their  mouths — as  I  suppo8e<l,  from  hunger — and  every  one  was  uttering  that 
very  atfecting  moan  by  which  I  was  so  much  impressed.    One  of  the  four  nurses, 
while  I  was  there,  cumc  to  one  of  the  childi-en,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  <^ 
judging  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  treated,  of  the  treatment  which  the  whole 
of  these  helplesg  children  receive.    The  nurse  took  up  the  child,  and  jioured  eome 
milk  down  its  throat,  just  as  if  she  had  been  filling  a  bottle,  and  it  is  a  great 
wonder  the  poor  little  thing  was  not  choked.    I  believe  the  children  in  that  place 
do  not  all  die,  but  I  think  it  is  a  wonder,  considering  the  way  in  which  they  an 
treated ;  I  hojie  that  such  a  system  will  never  Ik?  iniroduced  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Baker,  Inspector  of   Fnotorics,   hero   read   the   passages   from   his   last 
Report  boaring  on  the  question.* 

Dr.  LiANKESTEit :  You  have  heard  to-day  to  what  a  fearful  extent  the  mortality 
of  infants  ])rovails,  and  to  what  a  variety  of  causes  it  is  due.     As   a  modicu 
officer  of  health — as  a  coroner — I  have  hatl  occasion  to  inquire  extensively  into 
the  causes  of  death  amongst  children ;   and  there  are  certain  causes  that  come 
before  the  coroner,  that  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  alarming  to  demand  an  imme- 
diate remedy.     The  cases  to  which  I  allude  have  already  been  touched  upon 
to-day ;  I  refer  to  cases  of  infanticide.     Those  are  'the  most  horrifying  cases  of 
death  vritli  which  T  have  to  deaL    In  the  district  of  Central  Middlesex,  comprising 
a  population  of   nearly  l,()00,00(),  I  find  that  in  one  year  I  hold  eighty  inquests 
on  children  ;  and  in  seventy -five  of  these  the  juries  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murdor  against  some  person  or  persons  imknown.     Although  eighty  cases  are 
brought  before  mo  in  a  year  I  do  mit  thinic  that  represents  moi-e  than  one-half 
the  nmnber  of  the  cases  of  infanticide  that  actually  occur.     There  are  many 
of  the  cases  that  are  never  discovered  at  all,  and  I  l)elievo  the  opportunities  for 
throwing  murdered  newly  bom  children  into  ponds,  and  of  burying  them  before 
the  crime  is  discovered,  are  much  greater  in  the  country  than  they  are  in  London. 
The  extent  of  this  crime  may  bo  judged  of  by  a  little  consideration.     The  mothers 
of  these  children,  judgin;;  from  those  who  are  found  out,   average  about  twenty 
years  of  age.     I  luive  said  that  in  a  year  there  are  about  eighty  cases  discovered 
and  we  may  assume  that  there  are  as  many  that  are  not  discovered.     This  gives 
ns  IGO  women  in  my  district  committing  infanticide  in  one  year.     It  is  however 
not   to  }>e  supposed  that  the  same  mothers  commit  the  crime  every  year,  but 
that  another  l(iO  commit  the  crime  the  next  year.     The  expectancy  of  a  woman's 
life  at  twenty  years  is  sixty.     You  have,  therefore,  only  to  multiply  160  by  forty 
as  the  difference  between  twenty  (their  present  age),  and  sixty  (the  age  to  which 
the  mothers  maybe  expected  to  live),  and  you  pot  the  number  of  women  now 
living  who  have  committed  infanticide  in  the  central  district  of  Middlesex.     That 
gives  G,4f)0  women  now  living  who  have  committed  infanticide ;   or  a  total  for 
the  whole  of  London  of  nearly  20,000.     If   the  crime  is  as  frequent  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  in  London,  the  number  of  these  murders  every  year  is 
perfectly  frightful,  and  I  say  we  ought  to  be  dumb  with  regard  to  the  imuiorality 
oi  other  nations  till  we  have  purged  ourselves  of  this  foul  crime.     I  think  we 
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innst  not  excuse  these  women.  I  don't  think  anyone  ought  to  excuse  them. 
It  is  true  that  they  may — and  that  they  often  do  when  they  are  found  out — 
escape  from  any  punishment  at  all ;  but  when  we  remember  that  the  greatest 
and  noblest  charge  that  God  commits  to  women  is  their  children,  how  is  it — 
how  can  it  be  just — that  they  should  escape  punishment  for  this  worst  of  all 
crimes  ?  This  then  is  one  great  cause  of  infant  death.  But  there  is  another 
which  has  become  very  conmion.  In  a  report  which  I  read  at  one  of  the  London 
meetings  of  this  admirable  Association,  I  find  that  in  one  year  I  held  inquests  on 
ninety  children  who  had  boon  suffocated  in  bed.  This  part  of  the  subject  has 
been  already  discussed  to  some  extent :  I  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  these  children  are  foimd  dead  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
I  fear  many  of  them  are  caused  by  Saturday  night  orgies.  It  is,  however,  very 
difiBcult  to  get  satisfactory  evidence  on  this  point.  I  think  that  at  least  25 
per  cent,  of  these  cases  of  suffocation  arise  from  the  drunkenness  of  one  or  both 
of  the  parents.  I  believe  that  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  crime 
in  our  country,  and  the  frequent  and  fruitful  cause  of  infant  mortality.  I  believe 
that  one-half  of  the  cases  of  death  that  come  before  the  coroners'  courts,  are  casea 
arising  out  of  dnmkenness.  It  is  matter  for  great  regret  that  there  is  among  all 
classes  a  large  amount  of  ignorance  prevailing  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
children.  Most  young  women  marry  without  knowing  how  to  manage  children  ; 
and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  frequent  cause  of  suffocation  amongst  people  whom 
you  could  not  suppose  guilty  of  neglect.  This  ignorance,  I  have  said,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  poorer  or  to  the  middle  classes,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.  It  is  an  ignorance,  the  removal  of  which  would  confer  a  great 
benefit  on  the  country  at  large.  If  the  money  that  is  in  many  cases  spent  in 
teaching  yonng  women  to  play  the  piano,  were  spent  in  giving  them  a  good 
domestic  education,  in  teaching  them  as  to  the  nature  of  pure  air,  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  children,  many  of  the  cases  of  suffocation  would  be  prevented,  as  well 
as  a  host  of  diseases  by  which  the  lives  of  children  are  sacrificed.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  while  we  should  endeavour  to  improve  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes  with  a 
view  to  lessening  infant  mortality,  that  we  must  also  give  sound  instruction  to  all 
classes  of  the  community  on  the  laws  of  life,  before  we  apply  for  the  interference 
of  the  Legislature.  I  would  rather  not  have  the  Government  interfering  at  all, 
than  see  it  enact  laws  which  it  is  not  able  to  carry  into  effect.  We  might 
make  a  law  in  England,  as  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  to  the  effect  that  the  parents 
should  not  sleep  in  bod  with  the  child  till  it  was  two  years  old,  but  how  would 
you  like  to  have  a  policeman  knocking  at  your  door  to  see  that  such  a  law  was 
enforced  ?  There  is  another  class  of  cases  as  to  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words ;  and  that  is,  of  children  who  die,  and  in  regard  to  whom  very  doubtful 
certificates  are  given.  There  is  a  great  necessity  for  a  better  class  of  medical 
certificates.  There  is  a  certain  form  which  medical  men  are  requested  to  sign  and 
flU  up,  and  in  many  cases  it  requires  a  stretch  of  conscience  before  they  can 
satisfy  the  coroner  that  a  child  had  come  by  its  death  legitimately.  I  know  of 
cases  where  medical  men  had  not  soen  their  patients  for  weeks  or  months,  who 
when  waited  on  by  their  mothers,  and  told  that  they  had  died  of  convulsions, 
have  given  certificates  to  that  effect.  Such  certificates  are  of  course  utterly 
worthless,  as  proof  that  no  further  inquiry  is  needed.  I  think  if  a  system  were 
instituted  by  which  more  strict  inquiry  were  made,  we  should  get  rid  of  a  great 
many  deaths  of  children  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and  more  especially 
their  mothers.  It  is  the  case  in  London,  as  in  other  places,  that  women  who 
are  mothers  of  children,  go  out  to  work  as  milliners,  dressmakers,  <&c.,  and  leave 
their  children  at  home  under  the  charge  of  the  older  children  or  an  old  woman  ; 
and  the  neglect  to  which  they  are  thus  exposed  often  leads  to  their  death.  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Husband  with  regard  to  the  fen 
districts  of  England.  I  think  that  in  any  case  of  supposed  neglect,  where  a 
mother  leaves  her  child  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  the  child  should  die,  and  no 
medical  certificate  of  death  is  forthcoming,  that  the  fullest  inquiry  should  be  made, 
and  the  coroner  should  hold  his  inquest.  I  believe  that  if  this  practice  were 
carried  out,  such  deaths  would  cease  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  is  another 
point  to  which  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and  that  is  the  defects 
of  our  system  of  registration  of  births.    Both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  they  have 
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a  hotter  systoiii  cf  rcjristmr.jr  l-irths  th:;ii  x\«  havt-  in  Kn^'land:  and  I  thick  it 
v'ould  \)Q  only  fair  ur  \\.->  V>  ^'et — nr.d  ri^'ht  •  i"  ii.-?  t-j  rU-maud  that  England  shunld 
hav'' — Hi  j,'uckI  a  systt-m  «.f  i-iri-trriti  \  ns  th"y  hrivi-  in  Ireland  and  ScotIax:d. 
At  ;:  rr?.?ont  nioctin^'  of  tii»»  nn;iii.-.il  •.■!li.:»»r-i  .-i  lnMlrb  in  Lomlon  it  "waa  stated  that 
l."i  \\'r  L'cnt.  of  tLc  birrh-i  thai  t;:ki'  y.la.M*  in  lv-in»i«:»n  an*  n^t  reffistercd  at  alL 
Tlio  same  ni(»iivc-<  v.lii.-h  lead  t--*  ih"  •■•■n'-«.':iln;»-nt  of  thi*  liirth  will  lead  to  ihe  neg- 
It'cl  and  the  prcii;aTuro  'L-Miii  i  t  ti:-.-  «::i!-L  .\n"thiT  iK-fc-i't  in  oiir  re^rist  ration  ii 
thai  n-j  n-iti''!'  i:*  taken  "i  sti!l-h'ii:  I'liildren.  Thu>.  if  a  child  dies  many  days 
afUT  ii.i  hirth,  all  that  i.-  ne..i;-"«i.rv  :■  r  ihi-  j^'T^n  i-^  do  who  takfs  it  to  the  under- 
taker is  to  doirlare  that  it  was  .-till-!  -.rn.  Thi-  I'l^rsons  who  d(»  this  may  have  no 
rhanu'tLT,  no  iiamL* :  but  tlu'ir  -ratmifiit-s  :i!v  t:ik*;n  as  evidence,  ni'twithntanding. 
In  liiis  way  there  are  huiidii'iU  nf  r:i."-f>.  unniially  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of 
i.lii!«;i-c'n  are  taken  to  the  iu.de:T.ik.T:i<  hiivin-j  been  stilUl-nrn,  while  in  reality  they 
are  1  orn  alivo.  Tnuor  thi-.-e  »iri-ui:ista!iees  1  tiiink  wv  mijrht  interfere  mosteflFec'- 
tually  hy  law  in  iiiipri.vii:tr'-ur  pri'>ei:t  Ui'i:i>tvati.'n  Act.  Another  means  by  which 
I  1-iink  a  L-reat  ileal  'i  l'  ■•.'!  luivrlit  be  donn — iin«l  I  was  j.dad  to  hear  Dr.  Trench 
folluw  uj)  that  line  if  arL'iirne;:: — and  that  is  by  tli-;  airen'.-y  of  jihiLinthropic.  kind- 
hearted.  Christian  womm,  in  edneatiiiL'  y'.-ur.i;  irirls.  It  i>  the  u'irl  that  fjrows  to  be 
a  v.onr.sn.  and  it  is  the  woman  that  has  the  eare  of  the  infant.  Women,  Itefore  they 
iM'f.mie  mothers,  sliuuld  have  briju;:ht  before  iIh-ui  the  details  and  requirements 
uf  a  child's  life,  so  as  to  enable  them  ti»  avoid  the  erri»rs  which  so  obviously  con- 
tribute to  our  infant  mortality.  I  think  that  in  every  >eh«>ol — that  has  a  govern- 
ing budy — care  should  luf  iake!i  to  ])r-»vivle  b^r  I  lie  teaching?  of  gtXxl  sound 
]>hysiolo^'y.  Tliere  is  anollier  i>innt  to  which  Mr.  llufbard  directed  nur  attention 
— T  mean  the  necessity  ot  medical  ollicers  oi  health.  I  do  think  it  is  most  desir.Lble 
ibat  these  oilicers  should  b..-  jippinntod  tliroufflir.ut  the  country.  They  are  as  much 
wanted  in  tlie  c-'Untry  as  in  London.  These  medical  oilicers  ouj:ht  to  be  appointed 
by  the  ^Jovernmcnt,  i-r  at  least  put  on  su'-h  an  indejji.'ndent  footing  ihat  their  pro- 
reeilin^s  may  n<.'t  b^  liable  to  interference  by  coi-jK^rations,  vestries,  and  lk>anls  of 
(juaniians  whi.-li  may  be  composed  oi  individuals  either  interested  in  maintaining 
sanitary  nl»uses,  ^r  utterly  incapal>le  of  eonjpi-chendinfr  the  necessity  of  sanitary 
acti'-n.  In  some  in-jlan'-es  in  London  tlm  medical  oilicers  vi  health  do  not  feel 
themselves  Jiuflii-iently  inde}Hnuent  of  the  local  l»oar<ls  to  carry  out  manj'  mcisures 
whi'-h  they  consider  I'.tjcersary  for  the  }>nblic.  health.  It  is  much  to  bo  desired 
that  public  opinl'-ri  ^Inadd  lie  l.Ti-ujjrht  to  bear  ujion  this  point  so  as  to  Rupjwrt  ihi^se 
who  are  employed  in  removii;.!,'  the  .scun-es  of  iliscase  and  death  which  affect  the 
communily.  Th<-re  is  one  other  ]K.iint  to  whi.rii  too  much  attention  can  hardly  be 
jjiven-  1  allude  :•  l!:e  leedinj;  ul"  vnun;:  children.  And  here,  ajrain.  ijj:iiurance 
t.on:cs  in  as  llnM-aii-e  i.:!' the  mi>fl;icf.  Ti!0  natural  food  of  the  chihl  under  twelro 
months  i.ld  is  its  ninthir's  inilk,  but  a  lar-^'c  number  of  children  are  l\il  artiliciaUy, 
;;nd  it  is  these  <!iiil.irc!i  :i:!:i.nj:>i  which  deaths  irom  natural  causes  are  most  fre- 
<luoi'.t.  Deiinile  iM.>triic*J"n.-  -nijrht  to  bo  ijiveii  by  medical  men  as  to  how  childi'en 
t)iij,'hi  h>  be  fed,  I'l  i.-.-je  v.lm  kiiuw,  irom  experiencr,  what  is  the  ]»roj)cr  mule  of 
ucdinu  children,  ( ;:;;ht  to  be  rea<ly  to  i!i>ln:ci  those  whi»  are  ijrnonnit.  In  con- 
»l'-sii.n,  I  livpe  that  our  «iis«'us.-iii»n  on  this  inij-t-rtaTit  subject  will  lead  to  greater 
eiV'.-rl  on  tin-  part  <l  ;.l!  lo  remev.j  the  dis::race  which  lies  at  the  door  <if  unr 
]jn'sent  tivilisaliun  of"  all.iv.in;r  nearly  half  a  million  of  our  p<»])uLition  to  i>eri»h 
Irom  ]irevenlible  causes  bclcri;  it  is  live  years  old. 

Mr.  J  if:  HAM):  I  lliiiik  it  w.>uM  be  very  wrong:  if,  in  tlie  discussion  of  this 
.-nb.ii'ct,  we  wi-re  to  attributt'  infaiii  morlaliiy  to  anyone  sini^le  cause.  There  can 
V-o  no  di.ubt  of  Hint.  V/lia'i  I  .-^tateil  iu  tho  i-ut^ct  has  lureu  amply  con-oboi-ated 
and  i.iov.'d  durin;^  the  liisjMirsioi: — :hal  v.ant  o[  iro<,h  air  in  crowded  jjojmlations, 
v.L.'i:i.  (  \  m«.>iality  and  ini(  lli^'r::i',;  aUit-n;;  the  lewer  classcfi,  the  consequent,  neglect 
of  cV.iUlrei:,  mmI  that  ne-loct  al^«>  wliii-h  result -^  fmni  the  mi-tlier,  tV.e  natural 
«j-r.;iruiaii  «:!  t-ic  iliild,  lea\in|.r  it  and  ^'oin.L'  to  (»ther  i.ccuj.atiotis,  are  all  fruitful 
.•ai:se-;..l  inlani  niortalily.  i  ihinh  the  vi.'<.mniendali'.n  thai  yuu  should  have 
}nedi.:al  oi'.icers  ••i"  hialih  tlirit  Wduid  act  in  the  eai)acity  of  meilical  missi.jnnries, 
wool"!  Im;  alteiab.'d  N.ilh  itn-aiculable  ben»:llt.  In  rcj^a id  to  A*' ts  of  Parii.jujent, 
J  \.iii  jnst  say  :•:,;. in  wl-al  I  havi'  .-.aid  bci'on-,  tliat  by  tin  c.ieivive  lepisIatic'U  can 
yt.ii  reT.edy  the  •■xi-tin'X  evils:  and  that  the  sliv.n;L;esr.  Ad  of  J^irliament  cannot 
do  ou  much  as  we  can  mo  oni=elve:-,  ii  wo  cany  the  peojile  with  us,  and  enlighten 
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thorn  as  to  their  duty  aud  interest  in  this  matter.  That  is  the  best  way  of 
remedying  ihe  ignorance  and  nogleet  which  we  so  much  deplore.  This  ignorance 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  particular  class.  I  attended,  on  one  occasion,  a 
lady  in  liigh  position,  and  when  her  child  was  bom  she  said  to  me,  *<  I  have  been 
taught  a  great  deal,  but  now  I  do  wish  I  had  been  taught  how  to  bring  up  my 
child."  I  beliovo  that  if  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  right 
management  of  children,  it  would  go  far  to  reduce  our  excessive  infant  mortality. 

TiiK  Pbesident  :  I  cannot  but  express  my  gratification  at  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  introduction  of  those  special  questions.  It  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  tho  experiment  has  boon  tried ;  and,  so  far  as  this  Department  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  glad  to  say — and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me — that  the  success 
has  been  most  brilliant.  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you,  as  tho  result  at  which  this 
Department  has  arrived,  tho  following  resolution^  which  I  think  you  will  find  does 
not  trench  on  di.sputablo  ground,  but  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the  facts  brought 
forward  during  the  discussion  : 

''  That  this  Department,  feeling  that  tho  great  mortality  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  is  largely  duo  to  removable  causes,  and,  among  others,  to  the  igno> 
ranco  of  mothers  of  the  way  in  which  their  children  should  bo  managed,  and  their 
carelessness  of  tho  welfare  of  their  ofifspring,  recommend  for  the  purpose  of 
chocking  tho  latter,  a  compulsory  registration  of  births  and  tho  registration 
before  burial  of  all  deaths,  in  which  no  proper  medical  certificate  has  been 
obtained." 

Tho  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


OVERCROWDING. 

Wliat  is  tlie  Lifiuence  on  HeaWi  of  the  Overcrowding  of 
Dwelling-houses  and  Workshops'}  And  by  what  means  could 
such  Overcrowding  be  Prevented'} 

In  addition  to  the  paper  on  the  question  by  Mr.  Godwin,  printed 
at  p.  512. 

Mr.  John  Holme3  read  a  paper  "  On  Overcrowding  and  Mor- 
tality in  the  Borough  of  Leeds,"  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : — By  the  census  of  1851,  the  population  of  Leeds  amounted 
to  172,270  persons.  In  1861  the  numbers  were  207,165;  an  increase 
of  34,876,  or  20  per  cent.  Since  1861  the  increase  has  been  still 
more  rapid,  although  tho  numbers  and  rate  have  not  been  definitelj 
obtained.  The  increase  of  numbers,  and  of  manufactures,  trade, 
and  wealth  would  be  very  satisfactory,  did  we  not  as  unmistakably 
perceive,  also,  that  the  mortality  of  the  people  is  increasing  in  a 
similai*  ratio.  Thus,  in  1861,  the  death  rate  in  the  township  of 
Leeds  was  25-721  per  1,000;  in  1862,  27*088;  and  in  1863  it  had  ' 
reached  32-815. 

This  very  alarming  increase  of  mortality  led  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians to  direct  their  attention  to  its  causes,  aud  their  oiiicer  reported 
that,  besides  the  ordinary  nuisances  tending  to  germinate  and  to 
spread  disease,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  state  of  overcrowding 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  operative  classes,  and  among  the  poor  espe- 
cially. A  calculation  has  been  made  by  the  officer,  Mr.  O'Kouke, 
that  it  would  require  at  least  2,000  houses  in  addition  to  provide 
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persons  with  proper  accommodation,  were  the  cellar  dwellings  and 
OYcrcrowding  of  unfit  houses  to  be  properly  abated. 

As  specimens  of  the  condition  in  which  people  are  found  living, 
or  rather  herding  together,  Mr.  Lampcn,  clerk  to  the  guardians,  has 
selected  the  following : — 

East  ward,  a  cellar  with  four  beds.  In  No.  1  bed,  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  three  children ;  No.  2  bed,  two  men ;  No.  3  bed,  a  man 
and  woman ;  No.  4  bed,  a  man  and  woman ;  and  there  were  two 
dogs  in  addition.  The  dimensions  of  the  cellar  was  12  feet  by  11| 
and  o^  feet  high. 

Another  cellar — No.  1  bed,  a  man,  woman,  and  child ;  No.  2  bed, 
a  woman ;  No.  3  bed,  three  men.  Dimensions  as  before ;  condition 
damp,  dark,  and  dirty. 

North-cast  ward — a  chamber  over  a  privy.  No.  1  bed,  two  men ; 
No.  2  bed,  a  man,  woman,  and  two  children ;  No.  3  bed,  two  women. 
Wages  of  the  people  in  this  room  found  to  be  £3  per  week. 

This  return  was  made  to  the  guardians  on  the  14th  of  September 
last,  and  many  worse  cases  in  lodging-houses  have  been  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  abated,  fined,  or  shut  up  for  neglect  of  amend- 
ment after  notice :  but  both  guardians,  magistrates,  and  officials  feel 
the  force  of  the  excuse  and  the  reply  made,  viz.,  *'  they  cannot  get 
houses  to  go  into  of  a  kind  such  as  they  need."  A  back-to-back 
cottage,  with  cellar,  house,  and  one  sleeping  room,  readily  com- 
mands 2s,  6d.  per  week  rent;  while  a  single  dwelling-house  of 
scullery  and  living  room,  and  two  chambers,  cannot  be  got  under  3^., 
to  3*.  6rf.,  or  4*.  per  week  rent. 

In  the  instance  of  the  case  above  named,  the  wages  of  the  three 
men  did  but  average  155.  a  week  ;  and  the  two  women,  factory 
workers,  but  7^.  6d,  each  ;  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  these  people 
to  pay  either  3s,  or  2s.  6d.  each,  out  of  their  weekly  earnings. 
While  doubtless  there  are  various  causes  tending  to  affect  life  and 
health  injuriously  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  it  is  clear  that 
overcrowding  is  one  of  the  principal. 

In  1861  the  township  of  Leeds  numbered  117,431,  and  the 
mortality  was  25,675.  And  the  out-township  numbering  89,703, 
with  a  mortality  of  24,708.  The  town  districts  vary  from  42,921 
to  21,485;  and  the  out-townships  from  15,389  to  27,300  of  deaths 
per  thousand  of  the  residents.  The  population  varies  from  one  and 
a  half  per  statute  acre  in  the  country  (as  at  Headiugly  and  Farnley) 
to  158,  as  in  the  north  ward  of  Leeds.  Position,  manufactures, 
drainage,  mode  of  life,  &c.,  vary  and  modify  the  results;  the 
infirmary,  house  of  recovery,  and  workhouse,  make  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  districts,  but  still  there  is  dciiuite  evidence  that, 
ceteris  j)aribus,  over-crowding  and  mortality  have  an  intimate 
co-relation. 

DISCUSSION. 

;.  jl  I  Dr.  Trench  :  I  am  sure  wc  must  be  all  convinced  of  the  dangers  and  the  evU 

consequences  of  overcrowding,  whether  it  ho  of  dwelling-houses  or  of  workshops. 
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I  do  not  think  that  we  can  speak  too  strongly  as  to  the  effects  of  it ;  the  question 
is — what  is  the  remedy  ?  We  have  at  present  the  power  to  regulate  the  numher 
of  people  living  in  one  room ;  provided  the  persons  are  not  of  one  family,  the 
law  permits  us  to  turn  them  out ;  but  where  are  they  to  go  ?  The  people  are 
already  almost  unable  to  get  a  covering  for  their  heads ;  and  the  remedy  which 
the  law  puts  in  our  hands  is  simply  to  send  them  to  the  poorhouse  or  into  the 
open  air.  The  diflQculty  is  so  great,  that  in  many  cases  1  have  found  that  we 
held  a  power  which  wc  were  utterly  unable  to  put  into  operation.  With  regard 
to  the  suggestion  that  we  should  put  dwelling-houses  under  the  same  regulations 
as  lodging-houses,  I  see  great  diflBcully  in  carrying  that  into  effect.  We  find  a 
natural  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  people  toward  inspection  even  in  the  lodging- 
house  department.  To  put  the  Act  strictly  in  force  in  Liverpool,  the  houses  in 
that  part  of  the  town  where  the  poorer  classes  reside,  would  require  to  be  under 
daily  and  weekly  inspection.  What  we  are  called  upon  to  do  is  to  endeavour  to 
place  the  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  people  themselves,  by  providing  a 
better  supply  of  cheap  houses  for  the  poor  of  the  population.  I  have  not  pre- 
pared any  facts  on  the  subject ;  but  on  one  occasion  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  house  that  was  let  for  £1(»  of  yearly  rental.  1  found  every  room  in  that  house 
occupied  by  a  different  family,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  from  each  a 
statement  as  to  what  they  paid.  The  old  man  and  woman  who  kept  the  house, 
had  a  room ;  and  I  learned  that  they  had  a  clear  income,  after  paying  everything, 
of  about  £50.  If  the  rich  would  come  forward  and  provide  accommodation  for 
the  poor  they  would  be  ready  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  to  pay  for 
it  too. 

Mr.  Charles  Gray  Mott  :  In  the  town  of  Birkenhead  where  I  reside,  we 
have  a  large  population,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  are  Irish,  and — as  all 
who  know  the  habits  of  these  people  are  aware — they  are  remarkable  for  congpre- 
gating  closely  together  and  overcrowding.  When  we  entered  on  the  dock-work 
operations,  the  town  was  literally  inundated  by  two  or  three  thousand  Irish 
navvies ;  and  the  crowding  in  the  houses  was  then  so  great  that  not  only  were 
the  rooms  filled  with  beds  closely  packed  during  the  night,  but  many  of  these 
beds  were,  without  any  alteration,  occupied  during  the  day  by  those  who  had 
been  at  work  during  the  night.  The  evil  effects  of  this  can  be  easily  imagined ; 
and  in  fact  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  go  near  these  places  in  the  early  part  of 
the  morning.  Last  year  we  obtained  a  special  power  for  the  prevention  of  over- 
crowding. There  has  been  an  appointment  made  this  year  of  a  medical  oflBoer 
of  the  town  to  see  that  the  Act  is  put  properly  in  force ;  and  where  we  find  a 
case  of  overcrowding  now  the  parties  arc  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  the 
evil  at  once  remedied.  We  believe  that  this  will  have  the  effect  which  is  desired. 
Every  family  should  have  two  rooms  for  occupation ;  and  the  magistrate^  in  our 
locality,  acting  upon  this  rule,  has,  as  far  as  possible,  carried  it  out,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Last  Christmas,  our  mortality  by  smallpox  and  fever 
had  risen  to  no  less  than  88  per  thousand,  but  by  enforcing  the  regulation  I  have 
mentione'l,  and  adopting  other  sanitary  measures,  it  had  been  reduced  to  an 
average  of  21  per  thousand  for  the  last  nine  months.  Now,  other  burghs  could 
obtain  the  same  powers ;  which,  I  believe,  combined  with  the  adoption  of  the 
best  sanitary  regulations  as  regards  building,  would,  to  a  great  extent,  remove 
the  evils  which  at  present  exist.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  Liverpool  the 
autlioritics  have  just  adopted  the  same  regulations,  and  are  now  moving  In  the 
same  direction.  Br.  Trench  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  accommoda- 
tion in  large  towns  for  people  who  are  turned  out  by  these  provisions;  but 
although  wc  see  that,  by  the  enforcing  of  such  laws  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
a  temporary  evil  is  occasioned,  yet  that  very  temporary  evil,  removes  itself  by 
the  demand  for  temporary  house  accommodation  which  it  causes.  I  say  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  these  provisions  should  be  strictly  enforced. 
But  if  in  country  districts  near  to  our  large  towns,  large  numbers  of  small  houses 
were  erected  for  working  people,  with  a  special  arrangement  made  for  their  rapid 
conveyance  to  and  from  their  places  of  labour,  I  am  certain  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  health  of  our  densely  populated  towns.  It 
IB  no  argument  at  all  to  say  that  working  people  employed  in  towns  will  not  go  to 
live  in  the  suburbs.    That  is  merely  because  they  have  not  at  present  the  acoom- 
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modalion  for  living  (here,  nor  the  means  of  conveyance  to  and  from  their  work  at 
a  low  charge.  A  gentleman  in  the  neigh l>oiirhood  of  Birkenhead  has  taken  a 
large  j)iece  of  hind,  and  is  laying  it  out  in  the  erection  of  small  semi-detached 
villas,  esiKJcially  suitable  for  working  jieople,  with  a  very  wnall  piece  of  garden 
ground  to  each.  From  the  place  I  have  mentioned  where  the  hoiihes  are  to  be 
erected,  to  Birkenhead,  the  distance  is  \\  milcii,  and  the  charge  for  conveyance  is 
Id.  I  believe  that  one  great  means  of  remedying  the  present  evils  of  overcrowding; 
would  be  by  building  cheap  houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  giving  the  labouring 
classes  au  opjiort unity  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded  parts  of  oar 
densely  populatc<l  towns. 

Sir  Oeokck  Strickland:  I  entirely  concur  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  \\'e  cannot  interfere  witli  private  proprictorB, 
and  conip(!l  them  to  build  houses  for  other  people,  and  to  let  them  for  less  than 
they  are  worth.  But  we  may  imi)rove  the  habits  of  the  i>eople,  and  create  in 
them  a  desire  for  better  houses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  landcil  proprietors 
would  sec  it  their  interest  to  have  them  as  soon  as  jKisslblc  provided.  I  also 
think  that  railways  giving  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  conveyance  to  ixsople  who 
go  to  live  in  the  outskirts  of  our  large  towu.s  would  1)C  attended  with  great 
iMJnefit.  Wherever  you  have  an  overcrowded  population,  it  will  hn  observed, 
that  you  have  impaired  health  and  morals,  and  the  consequence  of  that  is,  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  energy  and  self-respect,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Iieople  themselves  to  accomplish  any  elevation  in  the  social  scale:  iind  I  havr  so 
doubt  that  the  adoption  of  means  to  improve  their  sanitary  condition  is  the  first 
step  rdpiired  towards  removing  the  present  evils,  and  so  elevating  their  habits 
and  tastes. 

Mr.  Kawunson  :  It  has  l)ccu  my  lot  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  visit  the 
scats  of  pojmlation,  and  the  rural  villages  throughout  the  country,  and  every- 
where I  have  found  overcrowding  and  its  atteudant  consequences,  misery, 
disease  and  crime.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  heforc  this  state  of  matters  can 
Ihj  remedied  the  working  po])ulation  must  improve  themselves.  You  may  aa 
well  tell  the  people  to  roll  back  the  8un  in  its  course.  We  had  one  man  who  in 
his  day  was  able  to  see  what  should  be  done;  and  that  was  the  late  Prince 
Constut.  He  saw  that  the  remedy  was  to  come  not  from  below  but  from  above. 
Go  to  any  of  those  sccmcs  wliich  bring  out  the  great  mobs  from  owt  largo  cities. 
Go  to  a  ijrize- light  or  an  execution,  and  you  will  see  the  elements  that  perv:ide 
the  lower  strata  of  society.  Rut  what  is  to  be  the  remedy?^  I  he  evil  is  a 
national  one;  and,  therelba',  the  reuuxly  must  be  national.  l!Iord  Shaftesbury 
by  one  short  simide  Act  did  contend  with  the  worst  form  of  overcrowding:  he 
pressed  forward  the  ijodgin«:-houscs  Act,  and  more  good  has  been  wrought  by 
that  Act  than  I  could  possiijly  describe  1o  you.  With  regard  to  the  wretched 
cottage  accoujniodaiicu  which  exists  in  the  villages  throughout  England,  I  could 
refer  you  to  the  parish  legisters ;  showing  the  amount  of  money  paid  IV»r  the  relief 
of  the  misery  engendered  tlure;  and  I  could  show  you  that  piirishcs  pay,  week  by 
week  and  year  by  year,  far  more  than  the  entire  rental  of  the  j»roperty.  It  is 
thus  that  these  alioniinable  houses  are  k«;]»t  up— houses  into  which  healthy 
people  may  go,  but  out  of  which  nothing  but  disease  and  misery  ctune.  Now, 
should  we  not  go  and  relieve  the  authorities  iu  such  places,  by  borrowing,  under 
the  i)0wcr  we  at  jirescut  have,  money  at  a  hm-  rate  of  interest,  n'moving  those 
dens  «.f  disease  from  oil'  tli«^  lace  of  the  earth,  and  putting  up  the  necessaiy 
ucccunmodation  for  the  people  by  whom  they  are  at  present  occu] tied?  That,  I 
think,  would  be  one  way  of  removing  the  evil.  When  we  see  that  the  Common 
Lodgiug-liouFcs  Act  has  dene  so  muc!i  good,  let  it  Ik;  made  illegal  to  keep 
persons  in  a  room  in  which  Miei(;  is  not  a  certain  cubic  spaio  allowed  to  each 
person.  I  could  tuke  you  to  a  place  in  Kn;;land  where  there  is  e.\ce^si\e  crowd- 
ing because  the  proi)crty  is  cntaiUMl.  A  noblenuxn  holds  it,  whose  name  I 
do  not  care  to  mention;  jiud  I  know  of  my  own  knowI<Mlge  more  than  one  part 
of  Knglaiid  which  I  could  only  comiuire  to'  the  foot  (»r  a  C'hiiuf-e  lady — it  is  so 
cramped,  in  conaiMiuence  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhof.d  refusing 
to  give  the  land  that  is  nece>^urY  tor  its  evtension.  The  remedy,  then,  as  I  have 
taid,  mu>t  Imj  a  national  one.  The  (iovern merit  niurit  tind  either  U'tter  accommo- 
dation for  these  [Xjople,  or  ihey  must  llnd  land  where  cottages  can  lie  erected. 
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The  formation  of  suburban  villages  for  town  artisans — with  means  of  cheap 
and  rapid  communication  with  the  towns — would  Ihj  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings that  could  be  conferred  u})on  the  labouring  population  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hexry  Roberts:  I  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  devoted  much  of 
my  time  to  the  important  question  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes.  1  agree  with  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to 
remedy  overcrowding  in  large  towns  is  by  the  application  of  a  principle  such 
as  is  involved  in  the  Lodging-houses  Act :  I  believe  that  it  has  done  an 
immense  deal  of  good  to  the  lower  class  of  the  working  .classes,  and  till  that 
principle  is  extended  to  other  houses,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  get  a  remedy 
for  the  present  evils  of  overcrowding. 

Mr.  McGowAN  :  One  or  two  remarks  have  fallen  from  the  gentlemen  who  have 
favoured  the  meeting  with  an  expression  of  their  views  on  this  subject,  that 
strike  me  as  being  founded  to  some  extent  on  imperfect  information.  I  will, 
therefore,  with  great  deference,  make  a  remark  or  two  with  a  view  to  remove 
this.  One  gentleman  said  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  improve  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  people.  I  take  on  this  point  the  information  given  by  clergymen; 
and  what  they  say  is  that  all  their  attempts  to  elevate  the  moruls  of  the  people 
are  fruitless,  so  long  as  they  have  not  decent  habitations.  You  arc  thus  drivea 
to  consider  how  you  can  best  improve  these  habitations.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  speak  of  the  working  classes ;  because  by  that  you  might  understand  me  to 
mean  artisans  who  earn  good  wages,  and  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
— but  I  mean  the  habitations  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  not  able  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  position  in  which  they  are  now  placed.  Then  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  we  should  have  more  legislation  on  the  subject.  I  fancy  that  is 
founded  on  misconception ;  there  has  been  in  existence  for  nine  years  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  says  that  on  a  house  being  certified  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  if  there  be  one — and  if  not,  by  two  medical  practitioners — to  be  so  over- 
crowded by  members  of  more  than  one  family  as  to  be  injurious  to  health,  the 
magistrates  shall  have  power  to  interfere.  I  wish  to  draw  your  earnest  attention 
to  that  fact.  This  Act  was  passed  in  180*5,  and  yet  we  are  told  in  1804  that 
overcrowding  exists  to  such  a  serious  extent  that  we  ought  to  have  further  legis- 
lation on  the  subject !  Let  us  not  ask  for  more  legislation  yet,  but  exercise  the 
powers  the  legislature  has  already  placed  in  our  hands ;  and  then,  if  we  find 
tbat  these  do  not  carry  urf  far  enough,  we  can  apply  for  more.  My  impression  is 
that  the  powers  of  which  we  are  now  in  possession  carry  us  as  far  as  we  require 
to  go.  Mr.  Rawlinson  proposed  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  live  in  an  apartment 
that  did  not  have  a  certain  cubic  area  for  every  inmate.  Now,  let  me  show  you 
bow  much  forbearance  must  be  observed,  and  what  difficulties  may  arise  in  the 
carrying  out  of  snch  a  law.  I  went  on  one  occasion,  in  London,  to  a  large 
lodging  place  under  the  supervision  of  the  authorities.  In  London  they  have 
a  law  that  no  more  than  a  certain  number  shall  occupy  a  compartment. 
[Dr.  Lankester  :  That  is  in  the  city  proper,  but  not  in  the  metropolis.]  Well, 
the  provision  is  that  not  more  than  a  given  number  of  persons  shall  live  in  one 
compartment:  that  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  wishes  to 
see  made  api)licable  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Well,  there  was  in  one  room, 
a  working  tailor  living  with  his  wife  and  family,  which  consisted  of  grown-up 
daughters.  The  number  was  over  that  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  authorities. 
I  asked  the  man  why  he  was  allowed  to  live  there  with  his  family,  in  such  a 
place,  in  violation  of  the  regulations.  His  reply  was,  "  The  authorities  know  it. 
They  have  discussed  the  matter,  and  won't  interfere  with  me,  for  this  reason: — 
If  I  were  to  take  a  larger  place,  I  could  not  get  it  for  rent  within  my  means ; 
farther,  my  daughters  are  "grown  up,  and  though  as  we  live  now  there  are  many 
inconveniences  in  the  room,  yet  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact 
that  at  night  I  have  my  daughters  under  my  own  eye."  Well,  now,  my  question 
is  not  whether  the  authorities  are  wrong  in  letting  this  Nuisances  Removal  Act 
lie  almost  a  dead  letter.  You  would  not  punish  people  for  their  poverty,  and 
if  they  arc  not  rich  enough  to  get  larger  houses,  ])ropose  that  they  should  l)e 
driven  out  of  the  houses  they  pay  for  at  present  ?  Before  you  apply  your  exist- 
ing legislation — and  much  more  Ijefore  you  ask  for  further  legislation  on  the 
subject — means  must  be  taken  to  provide  shelter  for  those  who  may  be  drivea 
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out  of  overcrowded  dwellings.  Because,  as  Dr.  Trench  haa  Bdd,  if  this  is  not 
done  you  cost  these  i)eople  out  to  the  streets,  and  where  are  they  to  go.?  Sir 
G(K)rgc  Strickland  says  that  you  cannot  exiicct  the  landlords  to  build  houses, 
unless  thoy  sec  their  way  to  obtaining  a  ]>roi)er  return  for  their  expenditure. 
You  are  driven  to  tiie  necessity  of  asking  those  who  have  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  spare  some  of  those  means  for  the  promotion  of  such  a  high  object.  A 
higher  object  than  this  cannot  be  named,  because  if  you  get  improved  and  suflB- 
cient  dwellings  for  the  poor  provided,  you  have  tidcen  the  first  step  towards 
raising  them  in  the  scale  of  society.  Then  again,  if  the  money  for  the  purpose  is 
to  be  obtained  through  legislation,  it  is  evident  that  that  must  he  done  by  a  tax. 
I  despair  altogether  of  the  succchs  of  a  measure  of  that  description — a  nueasure 
that  would  provide  for  the  raising  of  a  tax  for  erecting  dwelling  houses  at  a 
cheajKir  rate  than  would  Iki  required  to  yield  a  fair  profit  on  the  outlay.  With 
reference  to  the  overcrowding  of  workshops,  that  is  an  evil  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  any  lougcr.  I  do  not  think  the  remedy  would  be  attended 
with  much  difficulty.  Employers  of  labour  Hhould  know  that  if  certain  require- 
ments arc  not  complied  with  in  their  premises,  penalties  will  be  imi)Osed ;  and 
the  employers  should  l)e  made  to  see  that  it  is  cheajxir  to  do  what  is  right  than 
to  continue  doing  what  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Edward  Peacock  :  It  appears  to  me  that  one  great  object  at  which  we 
should  aim  is  to  teach  the  people  sanitary  science,  and  to  convince  them 
thoroughly  that  the  present  character  and  arrangement  of  their  dwellings  are 
such  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.  It  has  been  said  that  the  fact  is  acknowledged 
that  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  poorer  classes  live  in  th«ir  houses  is  iiyurioos 
to  health,  and  that  it  produces  disease  and  death.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
clear  that  the  majority  of  the  people  who  are  so  situated  believe  in  that ;  I  think 
there  are  very  many  amongst  them  who  do  not  believe  that  they  are  any  worse 
for  the  impure  air  they  breathe  in  their  dwellings.  I  know  doctors  and  lawyers 
and  Koman  Catholic  priests  who  have  borne  that  testimony ;  and  I  think  there- 
fore we  ought  to  endeavour  to  show  the  people  themselves  the  real  position  in 
which  they  stand,  and  the  benefits  they  would  derive  from  the  removal  of  the 
present  evils.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  in  the  provinces 
and  particularly  in  small  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country,  do  not  do 
the  amount  of  good  which  they  ought  to  do.  We  find  inspectors  in  many  cases 
under  the  ban  of  the  squire,  or  of  the  large  employers  of  labour  and  others,  by 
whom  they  are  influenced  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  the  public.  Now 
I  think  if  these  inspectors  were  api)ointed  public  officers  in  the  same  way  as  our 
inspectors  of  poor,  their  iwsition  would  be  one  of  more  independence,  they 
would  thus  be  able  more  efficiently  to  perform  their  duties,  and  a  great  benefit 
would  be  the  result. 

^  Dr.  Lees  :  On  the  subject  under  discussion  it  appears  to  me  th  at  there  is  no 
single  remedy  sufficient  to  cure  evils  of  the  character  under  consideration,  no 
single  line  of  action  that  can  accomplish  all  that  we  desire.  There  ore  circum- 
stances that  will  overcome  the  very  best  moral  attempts  of  the  Religious  teacher 
and  the  sanitary  reformer,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by 
the  legislature  in  the  way  of  removing  those  hindrances  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  education ;  a  great  deal  by  the  landed  proprietor,  and  a  great  deal  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  working  classes  themselves. 

Dr.  Lankester  :  I  presume  there  is  no  one  present  who  will  deny  that  this 
question  of  overcrowding — its  effect  on  health,  and  the  moans  by  which  it  can  be 
remedied — is  one  of  the  most  important  that  could  occupy  our  attention.  I 
think  I  am  not  going  beyond  the  mark  when  I  say  that  it  causes  every  year 
about  five  deaths  in  the  thousand.  You  will  thus  find  by  a  very  little  calcula- 
tion, that  in  the  population  of  the  country— taking  it  at  20,000,000— there  are 
about  100,000  ])ersons  dying  annually,  whose  lives  might  bo  saved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  sanitary  measures.  I  was  reminded,  when  Mr.  Peacock  began  to 
speak  of  the  medical  officers  of  health,  of  the  fact  that  when  I  became  medical 
officer  of  health  in  perhaps  the  richest  parish  in  London,  the  dirty  water  of  street 
pumps  in  one  locality  produce<l  an  attack  of  cholera,  which  in  a  few  nights 
destroyed  several  hundreds  of  people.  Seeing  that  we  had  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  otherwise,  I  wanted  to  close  these  pumps  as  soon  as  possible ;  bat  I  met 
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such  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  vestry  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  that  up 
to  the  present  time  these  pumps  have  not  been  closed.  What  we  want  on  these 
questions  is  increased  intelligence — increased  knowledge  of  sanitary  science.  It 
is  of  importance  to  us  all  that  we  should  know  and  understand  the  cause  of  that 
large  amount  of  disease  and  death ;  and  it  is  of  interest  to  us  all  to  count  the 
loss  which  this  disease  and  death  annually  entails  upon  us.  Now,  let  us  suppose 
that  every  death  in  that  100,000  per  annum  is  a  loss  to  the  country  of  £60. 
Any  man — especially  any  medical  man  or  oflQcer  of  health — will  tell  you  that 
typhoid  fever  selects  as  its  victims  adults  in  the  midst  of  health ;  and  the  .value 
of  these  lives  must  be  taken  at  more  than  £50.  But  if  you  put  all  the  100,000 
down  at  that  figure  you  will  find  that  the  life  sacrifloed  every  year  from  this 
cause  is  worth  £5,000,000  to  the  country.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  an 
amount  of  life,  there  is  muscle  and  sinew,  taken  away  every  year,  which  would 
have  put  £5,000,000  into  the  money  bag  of  the  country.  I  calculate— 
and  I  think  my  medical  brethren  will  bear  me  out — that  for  one  person  that  dies 
five  persons  may  be  ill ;  and  it  is  probable  that  that  fever  may  spread  to  twenty 
before  they  have  recovered.  I  calculate,  then,  that  apart  from  the  £5,000,000 
lost  by  these  deaths  in  one  year,  the  cost  of  disease  and  suffering  by  those 
who  do  not  die  by  it,  is  about  another  £5,000,000.  This  makes  a  total 
cost  of  £10,000,000  per  annum.  From  this  point  of  view  we  are  all 
interested  in  the  question.  The  great  practical  difficulty  lies  here,  that  the  load 
authorities  do  not  see  the  question  from  this  point  of  view.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
movements  which  would  be  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  a  locality,  and  would 
be  attended  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  its  population,  are  checked  and  frustrated 
because  they  demand  an  expenditure  for  which  the  local  authorities  cannot 
understand  the  necessity.  In  the  very  case  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  vestrymen  could  not  see  the  necessity  for 
the  sacrifice.  In  regard  to  what  the  legislature  has  done  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  I  agree  with  Mr.  McGowan  in  thinking  that  the  present  law  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  if  it  is  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner.  The  law  is  most  definite, 
and  shows  that  its  framers  must  have  been  fully  determined  that  no  man  should 
have  his  life  or  his  health  touched  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  another. 
But  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  that  law  into  effect.  Taking 
my  own  parish  in  London,  of  which  there  are  three  districts;  there  is  one  in 
which  the  death-rate  is  very  small,  about  eleven  in  the  thousand.  That  is  a 
mortality  less  than  you  will  find  in  any  village  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  in  this  district  houses,  the  families  of  which  probably  go  to  other 
places  to  die,  but  I  mention  this  to  show  the  necessity  of  taking  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  deach-rate  into  consideration  when  discussing 
this  subject.  But  the  mortality  of  the  whole  parish  is  twenty-one  in  the  thousand, 
'which,  compare<l  with  other  districts  in  London,  still  leaves  us  better  off  than 
any  of  these  in  that  respect.  And  yet  one  of  our  districts,  that  of  Berwick  Street, 
is  the  most  overcrowded  in  the  whole  of  London.  About  600  people  live  on  an 
acre  of  ground.  In  this  district  we  have  milliners,  tailors,  shoemakers ;  every- 
thing made  in  the  way  of  dress  is  made  in  this  district,  and  the  mortality  is  26 
in  1,000,  or  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  of  London.  Now,  if  in  this  district  we 
are  to  apply  the  law  that  in  every  house  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space 
be  given  to  every  individual,  we  should  require  to  have  a  policeman  at  every  door 
to  see  that  when  one  family  goes  out  another  does  not  come  in.  The  demand  for 
these  dwellings  is  a  temptation  to  the  landlord,  and  unless  you  are  extremely 
carefal  and  watchful  in  seeing  that  such  a  law  is  applied,  no  diminution  of  the 
overcrowding  can  be  expected.  These,  then,  are  the  difficulties  we  have  to  con- 
tend with,  and  which  I  think  are  not  to  be  met  by  fresh  legislative  enactments. 
Unless  you  can  encourage  a  system  of  dealing  with  property  such  as  has 
never  been  recognised  in  this  country,  and  enable  men  to  build  proper 
houses  in  proper  places,  I  am  afraid  that  little  can  be  done  by  legislation  in 
the  way  of  removing  the  evils  of  overcrowding.  This  could  be  better  done 
by  the  cultivation  of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people,  on  the  part  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  employers  and  employed;  by  co-operation  with  one 
another  from  the  c<mviction  that  the  destruction  of  health  is  a  thing  which 
everyone  is  interested  in  removing.    It  is  the  feeling  of  independence  that  is 
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we  pnt  these  people  into  something  like  reasonable  and  decent  habitations. 
I  think  this  opinion  has  been  concurred  in  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  difficulties  referred 
to  in  the  way  of  preventing  these  evils,  have  arisen  so  much  from  any  fault  of 
the  legislation  wo  have  already  had,  as  from  other  causes.  I  rather  think  that 
the  legislation  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  yet  obtained,  has  been  acted  upon 
without  inconvenience,  and  to  the  benefit  of  health  and  the  safety  of  life.  To 
Bay  that  there  is  no  other  place  for  the  occupants  of  overcrowded  houses  to  go 
to,  is  (iuite  erroneous.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  living  in  Engllbnd  in 
degradation  through  overcrowding,  wlio  might  without  difficulty — as  regards 
their  own  income  and  the  provision  of  houses — go  to  a  better  place  of  residence. 
There  is  a  sort  of  fixed  price  that  rises  in  a  village  locality  ;  and  once  accus- 
tomed to  that  the  people  will  not  pay  more  for  bett-er  accommodation.  In 
these  circmumstances  the  legislature  should  step  in  and  see  that  no  man  is 
allowed  to  kill  perhaps  the  half  of  his  family  by  refusing  to  pay  what  he  is  able 
to  i)ay  for  a  healthy  and  comfortable  house.  I  remember  well  the  sad  occurrence 
to  which  I)r.  Lankestcr  referred,  in  one  of  the  districts  of  fiondon — ^when  by  a 
visitation  of  cholera,  seven  hundred  persons  were  carried  off  in  throe  days,  and 
when  the  black  flag  was  hung  out  in  the  streets  as  a  warning  to  passengers  to 
avoid  the  locality.  •  This  attack  of  disease  was,  as  you  have  heard,  in  a  great 
degree  to  bo  attributed  to  a  want  of  sanitary  measures  being  adopted  in  a  place 
unfavourably  situated,  from  overcrowding  and  other  circumstances. 

The  President  then  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mouflly : 

"That  this  Department,  appreciating  the  fertile  evils,  both  moral  and  physical, 
resulting  from  overcrowding,  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  Lodging-houses  Act  to  houses  let  to  more  than 
two  families,  and  strongly  recommends  to  the  Council  the  consideration  of  the 
steps  that  ought  to  be  taken,  with  this  end  in  view." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dr.  KiTcniNG  read  an  interesting  paper  entitled,  "  By  what  means 
may  the  Employment  of  Children  in  the  Sweeping  of  Chimneys  bo 
prevented  ?"  in  which  he  gave  some  details  from  the  recent  inquiry 
as  to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  this  occupation,  leading 
to  the  following  conclusions  : — That  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  by 
young  boys,  cannot  be  practised  without  cruelty  and  suffering  to  the 
children  ;  that  the  practice  is  dangerous  to  limb  and  life ;  that  it 
leads  to  fatal  diseases ;  that  it  is  demoralising  and  degrading;  that 
it  leads  to  crime  and  the  gaol ;  and  that  it  is  unnecessary. 

With  regard  to  the  remedies  to  be  applied,  he  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : — Three  Acts  are  in  existence  on  this  subject.  The  first  was 
passed  in  the  4th  &  5th  of  William  IV.,  c  35  ;  the  second  passed 
in  the  3rd  &  4th  of  Queen  Victorin,  c.  85,  is  still  in  force ;  the 
third  is  dated  June  3,  1864,  and  is  to  come  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1864.  By  the  first  two  Acts  the  hopes  of 
the  benevolent  were  greatly  encoura^^ed,  and  associations  for  pro- 
moting the  application  of  the  law  to  offenders  were  formed  in  many 
of  the  principal  towns.  Much  good  was  thus  done,  and  many  con- 
victions were  obtained ;  one  individual  alone  procured  convictions 
in  400  cases.  But  the  apathy  of  the  general  public,  the  inattention 
of  architects  and  builders,  and  the  indifference  of  magistrates,  formed 
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obstacles  of  so  serious  a  magnitude,  that  wherever  the  vigilance  o 
the  association  flagged,  climbing  boys  abounded,  and  the  Acts  o 
Parliament  were  disregarded.  The  Act  of  last  session  affords  m 
hope  of  greater  eificiency  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  very  gooc 
Act,  supposing  it  could  execute  itself.  But  as  the  case  stands 
unless  philanthropic  individuals  wil  rise  at  two  or  three  o'clock  ii 
the  morning,  and  perambulate  the  streets  of  every  town,  on  the 
watch  for  juvenile  sweeps,  observe  their  entering  houses  with  or  aftei 
their  masters,  then  turning  informers,  courageously  pursue  the 
offender  till  he  is  convicted ;  the  Act  of  1864  will  be,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, almost  a  dead  letter.  The  legislation  which  this  great  eviJ 
calls  for,  should  be  not  only  prohibitory  and  punitive,  but  it  should 
be  effectual.  That  legislation  w^hich  is  inoperative  without  an 
unjustifiable  exertion  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  unofficial  persoDSy 
has  a  serious  flaw  and  imperfection.  Parliament  has  passed  an  Act, 
and  denounced  pains  and  penalties  on  its  infringement,  but  it  has 
overlooked  the  necessity  of  providing  means  to  enforce  its  observ- 
ance. 

And  yet  the  remedy  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  both  easy  and 
practicable.  The  writer's  proposition  is,  that  in  every  city,  town, 
and  borough,  where  there  is  an  organised  police  force,  no  sweep 
should  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  calling  till  he  has  been  licensed  bj 
the  watch  committee  and  registered.  That  no  master  sweep  be 
permitted  to  employ  a  boy  or  youth  as  an  assistant,  without  first 
bringing  proof  of  the  boy's  age  and  of  his  consent  to  follow  the 
occupation,  and  that  the  boy  be  licensed  and  registered  like  his 
master.  That  the  night  police  be  enjoined  to  keep  a  watch  over  the 
operations  of  all  the  chimney-sweeps,  and  be  authorised  to  question 
any  youth  whom  they  may  see  in  the  streets,  or  observe  entering  any 
house  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling.  Lastly,  that  the  police  be 
required  to  take  out  summonses  and  prosecute  any  person  who  may 
be  discovered  infringing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
The  courae  I  am  advocating  is  not  altogether  without  precedent; 
regulations  affecting  chimney-sweeps,  in  various  respects  resembling 
the  above,  form  part  of  the  Police  Act  of  Glasgow.  See  sect.  195, 
page  318,  and  in  the  Glasgow  Police  and  Statute  Labour  Act,  25, 
6  Vict.,  c.  204,  is  the  following  clause  : — 

"  Every  person  desirous  of  carrying  on  within  the  city  the  calling 
of  a  chimney  sweep,  shall  make  an  application  in  writing  to  the 
magistrates'  committee  for  a  license,  and  shall  sign  such  application 
and  deliver  it  to  the  clerk."  The  large  towns  of  Scotland  appear  to 
be  free  from  this  abomination. 

After  some  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously: — 

"  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  plan  suggested  in 
Dr.  Kitching's  paper  for  suppressing  the  illegal  employment  of 
climbing  boys;  namely,  that  an  enactment,  similar  to  that  in  force 
in  Glasgow,  be  applied  to  all  towns  in  England  and  Wales." 
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Mr.  C.  P.  Measor  read  a  paper  on  "The  Extension  of  the 
Factory  Laws,"  in  which  ho  argued  that  the  natural  result  of  their 
practical  application  was  to  drive  children  into  the  lower  unpro- 
tected trades.  The  remedy  was,  to  make  the  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  children  universally  binding. 

Dr.  Barker  read  a  paper  on  '^  Town  and  Village  Kitchens  for 
Sick-poor  Cookery."  He  regretted  the  bad  and  insufficient 
cookery  of  the  poor,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  commonest 
article  of  diet  for  the  sick-room  properly  prepared  in  their  houses. 
He  suggested  the  establishment  of  public  kitchens,  for  the  supply  of 
suitable  food  to  the  sick  poor,  under  the  superintendence  of  medical 
men,  in  connection  with  hospitals,  infirmaries,  or  other  existing 
institutions. 

Mr.  Clough  read  a  paper  on,  and  exhibited  a  photograph  of, 
"A  Plan  for  the  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys."  The  cost  of  the 
application  was  stated  to  be  four  shillings. 

On  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Shann,  "  On  the  Disinfecting 
Power  of  Heat,"  printed  at  p.  668,  afler  a  short  discussion,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

**  This  Department  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  having  the  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  of  persons  affected  with  con- 
tagious diseases  disinfected ;  and  it  appearing,  from  the  information 
laid  before  the  Department,  that  means  for  effecting  this  object  are 
obtainable  by  the  application  of  heat,  it  was  resolvedV-That  it  be 
recommended  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  induce  local  authorities  to  establish  disinfecting  places 
ftt  the  public  expense." 


Q  Q 
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Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Department. 

DURING  tho  past  session  of  Parliament,  several  important  Acti 
relating  to  subjects  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Depart- 
ment have  been  passed.  Of  these  nene  excited  greater  interest  both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  than  the  *'  Act  to  grant  additionai 
facilities  for  the  Purchase  of  small  Government  Annuities,  and  for 
Assuring  Payments  of  Money  on  Death."  As  the  principle  on 
which  this  measure  is  framed  will  form  a  subject  of  discussion  during 
the  present  meeting  in  this  Department,  the  committee  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  enter  into  the  question.  They  would  observei  how- 
ever, that  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  measure,  from  the  Council  of 
this  Association,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
petition  was  as  follows : — 

**  That  your  petitioners  have  carefully  considered  a  Bill  now 
before  your  Honourable  House,  entitled,  *  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law 
relating  to  the  Purchase  of  Government  Annuities  through  the 
Medium  of  Savings  Banks,'  which  purports  to  provide  for  the 
labouring  classes  tho  means  of  purchasing  deferred  annuities  on 
Government  security,  and  also  to  enable  Insurances  on  life  to  be 
effected,  for  suras  not  exceeding  £100,  on  the  same  security. 

"  Your  petitioners  are  aware  that  various  societies  have  been 
established  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
investments  of  a  similar  character  on  the  security  of  such  Bocieties. 
They  believe  that  such  societies,  in  many  instances,  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  management  of  their  business,  and  that  this 
failure  has  frequently  arisen  from  erroneous  calculations  of  the  value 
of  life  ;  from  expenses  of  administration,  beyond  the  pecuniary 
ability  of  the  societies ;  from  mismanagement,  especially  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  investments  ;  and  occasionally  from  fraud. 

**  That  your  petitioners  further  believe,  that  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  education  among  the  labouring  classes,  they  are  unable  to 
accurately  judge  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  such  societies, 
and  hence  they  are  often  led  to  make  investments,  or  to  pay  contri- 
butions for  a  long  period,  which  are  subsequently  found  to  be 
valueless. 

"  Your  petitioners  believe,  that  the  failures  of  which  they  hare 
spoken  have  caused  wide-spread  disappointment  and  misfortune 
among  tho  working  classes,  and  have  tended  to  check  the  develop- 
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ment  of  those  provident  habits,  which  must  form  the  only  secure 
basis  for  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

"  Your  petitioners  would  further  point  out,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  insurance  business,  the  labouring  classes  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  i)recluded  from  effecting  life  insurances  for  so  small  a  sum 
as  £100,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  offices  decline  to  entertain  such 
risks. 

*'  Your  petitioners  are  entirely  convinced  that  great  benefit  would 
result  to  the  whole  labouring  population  if  such  facilities  as  are  con- 
templated by  the  said  Bill  were  afforded  for  enabling  small  deferred 
annuities  and  life  insurances  to  be  effected  under  Government 
security  and  regulations.  And  further,  that  any  difficulty  which 
may  formerly  have  existed  through  the  want  of  agencies  to  conduct 
such  business  is  now  almost  wholly  overcome  by  the  creation  of 
the  post  office  money-order  and  savings  bank  offices,  now  number- 
ing several  thousands  in  the  kingdom." 

Another  important  measure  which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  was  the  "  Act  to  make  provision  for  distributing  the 
charge  of  relief  of  certain  classes  of  poor  persons  over  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis."  At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  report,  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  advert,  recommended,  with  reference  to 
the  metropolitan  district,  that  the  charges  incurred  for  the  relief  of 
the  casual  and  homeless  poor  should  be  paid  out  of  a  rate  assessed 
on  the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Act  carries  this  recommendation  into  efiect  ;  and  it  is  generally 
admitted,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  that  some  such 
measure  was  necessary. 

The  committee  have  also  to  mention  the  passing  of  a  Bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ewart,  to  render  permissive  in  any  contract  or 
dealing  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
Act  has  annexed  to  it  a  table,  which  is  to  be  deemed  to  set  forth, 
in  terms  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  force  in  this  country,  the 
equivalents  of  the  weights  and  measures  therein  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  metric  system  ;  and  such  table  may  be  lawfully  used  for  com- 
puting, determining,  and  expressing,  in  weights  and  measures, 
weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Act  were  brought  into  practical  operation  to  any 
considerable  extent,  it  would  afford  valuable  evidence  either  in 
favour  of,  or  against  the  system  of  metrical  weights  and  measures. 
The  comn^ittee,  on  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  introducing  the 
adoption,  would  recommend  the  system  to  those  members  of  the 
Association  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question. 

The  committee  have  already  mentioned  that  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  conmaittee  were 
^letropolitan  distress  in  1860-61;  continuance  of  a  central  authority; 
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power  of  the  poor  law  board  to  issue  general  orders;  medical  relief] 
religious  rights  of  inmates  of  workhouses  and  district  schoolsj 
education  of  pauper  children;  classification  in  workhouses;  casual 
and  houseless  poor  in  the  metropolis,  and  equalisation  of  the  poor- 
rate.  Much  valuable  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  all  these  subjects,  and  on  each  of  them  the  Select  Committee  has 
reported. 

The  committee  would  also  call  attention  to  the  Report  of  the 
Emigration  Commissioners  presented  during  last  session.  The 
report  is  for  the  yeai*  1863,  and  contains  a  vast  mass  of  information 
with  respect  to  emigration  and  the  colonies.  It  will  be  foand 
exceedingly  valuable  when  the  subject  of  emigration,  on  which 
several  papers  have  been  received  by  this  Department,  comes  to  be 
discussed. 

The  committee  would  also  refer  to  the  Keport  of  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  for  the  year  1863,  which  has  just  been  printed, 
and  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  with  reference  to  one 
of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  present  meeting.  One  most 
significant  fact  stated  in  the  report  may  be  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the 
amount  of  savings  under  the  post-ofRce  system  is  £7,000,000,  of 
which  only  £1,000,000  was  transferred  from  the  old  savings 
banks. 

\-  The  conmiittee  has  further  to  mention,  as  connected  with  the 
Agricultural  Section  of  this  Department,  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Caird, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  favour  of  agricultui-al  statistics.  The 
resolution  was  canied  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  great 
difficulty,  however,  is  in  discovering  any  scheme  for  obtaining  such 
statistics,  which  would  bo  sufficiently  accurate  in  its  results,  without 
involving  anything  of  an  inquisitorial  character,  and  which  could  be 
worked  without  much  expense.  Every  year  shows  more  and  more 
the  necessity  of  something  being  done  ;  and  wo  would,  therefore, 
strongly  recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  our  Agricultural 
Section,  which  commences  its  labours  at  the  present  meeting. 


rINTERNATIONAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 


International  Maritime  Law  and  its  Effects  vj)on  Trade. 
By  Henry  Asiiwortu.* 

PREVIOUS  to  1856  privateering  was  deemed  one  of  the  legitimate 
means  of  prosecuting  war ;  and  the  arguments  used  in  justification 
of  the  practice  insisted  that  war  must  be  made  calamitous  in  order  to 

*  The  substance  of  the  following  paper  has  been  derived  mainly  from  pro- 
oeediDgs  connected  with  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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expedite  its  termination.  In  that  year,  when  the  war  of  the  Crimea 
had  been  recently  brought  to  a  close,  the  plenipotentiaries,  meeting 
in  Paris,  decided  that  privateering  should  in  future  be  abolished ; 
but,  as  they  made  no  provision  for  exempting  private  property  at 
sea  from  capture  by  armed  Government  vessels,  the  effect  of  this 
resolution  was  merely  to  dispossess  the  privateers  of  the  privilege 
they  had  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  to  secure  to  Government  ships  a 
monopoly  of  the  plunder.  The  number  of  the  representatives  of 
various  countries  who  assented  to  this  change  was  about  forty-five ; 
there  were  those  of  other  countries  concerned  who  were  prepared 
to  offer  a  conditional  assent,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  those 
countries,  not  represented  on  the  occasion,  were  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  above  resolution ;  therefore,  as  the  acquiescence  was 
not  general,  it  cannot  be  said  that  privateering  has  been  more  than 
partially  abolished,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  the  nations  assent- 
ing ;  in  all  other  cases  the  claim  of  belligerents  to  capture  private 
property  at  sea  remains  undisturbed  by  any  resolution  of  the 
conference. 

When  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  were  communicated  to 
the  American  Government,  they  expressed,  through  Mr.  Marcy,  a 
strong  desire  to  carry  out  still  further  the  resolution  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries ;  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  privateering,  but  also  to 
exempt  private  property  from  seizure  at  sea  by  Grovernment  ships  as 
well  as  by  privateers.  This  offer  was  favourably  received  by 
France,  Russia,  and  other  maritime  powers,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  on  what  ground  of  wisdom  or  sound 
policy  could  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  think  to  profit  by 
ignoring  the  proposition  of  the  United  States  Government?  It  ia 
well  known  that  the  commercial  wealth  of  Great  Britain  places 
infinitely  more  property  at  hazard  on  the  ocean  than  is  possessed  by 
other  countries ;  and  it  was^hrewdly  remarked  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
that  '^  as  hawks  abound  in  proportion  to  game,  so  ships  of  war  would 
swarm  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  exposed  to  their  prize."  Taking 
into  account  the  enlightened  character  of  the  age,  the  more  humane 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  our  high  Christian  professions,  there  is  some- 
thing unaccountable,  not  to  say  abhorrent,  in  the  idea,  that  British 
statesmen  should  have  been  the  chief  supporters  of  a  system,  which 
is  virtually  a  continuance  of  the  piratical  doings  of  the  early  navi- 
gators, in  seizing,  burninp^,  and  destroying  the  property  of  unoffend- 
ing individuals,  and  of  making  prisoners  of  seamen  and  passengers. 
It  may  be  insisted  that  the  state  of  permanent  peace  is  impossible, 
and  that  wars  are  inevitable,  or  that  they  may  be  expedient.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  modem 
civilisation  is  to  mitigate  the  calamities  of  war.  For  instance,  in 
the  recent  wars  of  Europe,  a  growing  disposition  has  manifested 
itself  to  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  the  infliction  of  unnecessary 
injury  upon  the  property  of  non-combatants  upon  land.  Instances 
of  this  kind  were  afforded  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  throaghoat 
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the  subsequent  hostilities  in  Italy ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
such  a  course  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

In  the  year  1859  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  addressed 
a  letter  to  Earl  Russell,  urging  Her  ]Majesty*8  Government  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opi)ortiinity  afforded  by  the  European  congress 
then  expected  to  assemble,  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries to  the  exemption  of  private  property  on  the  high  seas, 
in  time  of  war,  from  seizure  or  destruction,  and  thus  to  reconcile 
the  practice  at  sea  to  that  which  to  a  considerable  extent  had  been 
adopted  with  reference  to  property  under  similar  circumstances  on 
land. 

The  recent  proceedings  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  by 
means  of  Government  armed  vessels,  afford  an  illustration  of  the 
devastating  power  that  may  be,  and  has  alrea<ly  been,  brought  into 
action,  without  any  infringement  of  the  International  Maritime  Law, 
as  determined  at  the  Paris  conference.  By  the  agency  of  a  few  ships 
of  war — and  the  number  of  them  appears  ridiculously  small — the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  Federal  States  has  been  all  but  paralysed; 
and  such  has  been  the  acknowledged  dread  of  their  power  that 
shipping  of  the  value  of  nearly  £20,000,000  sterling  is  said  to 
have  been  rendered  almost  valueless  in  the  hands  of  American 
owners.  The  destruction  of  the  ])rivatc  property  of  Federals  at  sea 
must  have  been  almost  incalculable ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
infliction  of  pecuniaiy  loss  on  the  individuals  concerned  has  led  to 
any  popular  outcry  for  the  termination  of  the  war.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  American  people  have  not  felt  the  smart 
of  this  havoc  and  the  loss  of  private  property,  and  the  following 
extract  may  uidicato  the  stale  of  feeling  enterUiined  against  this 
country  by  reason  of  our  having,  as  they  insist,  aided  the  power  of 
the  Confederates  by  the  supply  of  ships  of  war  : — Neio  York  Evening 
Post,  August,  1864:  "The  British  Neutral  Service  [again. — The 
ship  *  Tallahassee,' "  which  the  writer*  describes  as  a  London  ship 
tinder  the  rebel  flag,  "  has  aj)peared  on  our  coast  and  captured  the 
following  American  ships  [the  names  of  which  are  given].  We 
hope  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Great  Britain  will  keep  their 
temper  when,  the  next  time  their  Government  goes  to  war  with  any 
European  nation,  they  find  their  ships  captured  by  neutral  American 
steamers.  Tliey  must  prepare  themselves  to  take  such  losses 
pleasantly,  for  they  are  making  the  law  of  the  seas.  '  Britannia 
rules  the  waves : '  some  of  her  rulings  will  make  her  subjects  feel 
very  unpleasantly  some  day." 

It  will  be  apparent  that  this  question  is  one  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  this  country,  by  reason  of  the  dependence  of  our  population 
upon  foreign  products.  Those  who  are  most  conversant  with  the 
subject  have  estimated  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  food  wo  consume 
is  received  from  abroad,  and  that  the  raw  material  which  furnishes 
employment  for  one-half  of  oui*  inanul'aoturing  operatives  is  also 
foreign.  Hence,  in  case  of  our  being  engaged  in  foreign  war,  the 
number  of  cargoes  of  foreign  food  which  would  reach  our  shores  in 
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despite  of  ships  of  war  would  be  loaded  with  heavy  rates  of  freight 
and  insurance,  besides  being  diminished  in  quantity,  and  therefore 
rendered  more  scarce  and  dear.  In  like  manner  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  supply  and  the  consequent  deamess  of  the  raw  material  of 
our  manufactures,  would  render  the  case  of  our  producers  utterly 
hopeless  ;  the  manufacturer  would  no  longer  be  able  to  sustain,  as  he 
now  does,  the  severity  of  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  the  loss  of  employment  and  consequent  distress  of  our  operative 
class  would  indeed  be  frightful  to  contemplate.  These  are  amongst 
the  unmistakcable  dangers  to  which  British  interests  are  exposed  by 
the  existing  maritime  code ;  dangers  which  no^  one  can  fail  to 
foresee  would  be  fatally  realised,  and  which  the  experience  of  the 
Federal  States  has  shown  that  our  own  navy  would,  under  similar 
circumstances,  be  utterly  unable  to  provide  against. 

A  weighty  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  induced  the 
Directors  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  convene  a 
special  meeting  of  the  members  in  October,  1862,  which  was  attended 
by  a  deputation  from  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  question,  and  joined  in  the  unanimous 
rote  of  approval  of  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Cobden,  M.P.,  was  also 
present.  He  pointed  out  very  forcibly  in  what  manner  the  proposal 
to  exempt  private  property  from  capture  at  sea  involved  the  question 
of  commercial  blockades,  and  showed  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  Italy,  in  1859,  the  American  Government  had  sent  to  all 
their  representatives  in  Europe  a  despatch  on  the  subject  of  Inter- 
national Maritime  Law,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  they  broached, 
in  a  practical  form,  to  Uio  European  Grovernments  the  idea  of  abolish- 
ing altogether  the  system  of  commercial  blockades.  He  showed, 
that  had  the  English  Grovemment — followed,  as  it  would  have  been, 
by  other  governments  of  Europe — accepted  cordially  and  eagerly,  as 
it  was  our  interest  to  have  accepted  it,  the  proposal  or  suggestion  of 
the  American  Grovemment,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  avoid  all 
the  suffering  which  the  blockade  had  inflicted  on  Lancashire ;  and  a 
trade,  so  far  as  cotton  was  concerned,  would  have  been  free  between 
Liverpool  and  New  Orleans.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  system  of  warfare  from  whioh  we  are  now  suffering  so 
severely,  is  one  that  we  are  the  chief  means  of  maintaining,  in  opposi- 
tion, it  is  believed,  to  the  opinion  of  the  whole  mercantile  and  indeed 
civilised  world. 

Mr.  Cobden  then  asked,  ^'With  what  country  could  it  be 
advantageous  to  England  to  maintain  the  system  of  commercial 
blockade,  supposing  we  were  at  war  with  that  country  f  There 
are  only  three  maritime  nations  with  which  England  could  possibly 
have  a  war  of  serious  dimensions,  viz.,  France,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States.  Take  France  by  way  of  example.  The  merchandise 
which  now  goes  to  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  other  ports,  could  find  its 
way  to  the  interior  of  France  by  railway  through  various  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Thus,  the  locomotive  and  the  rail  have  deprived  the 
blockade  of  its  force  as  an  instrument  of  warfieure.    The  same  means 
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of  communication  with  Russia  will  be  shown  to  haye  been  already 

resorted  to  with  complete  success. 

During  our  recent  war  with  Russia,  it  maj  be  shown  how  ridica- 
lous  was  the  pretence  of  our  blockade  of  the  port  of  Cronstadt.  The 
effect  was  to  divert  the  traffic  through  Prussia,  and  in  this  way  we 
obtained  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  extent  of  our  usual  supplies 
of  tallow,  and  the  fact  will  not  be  overlooked,  that  our  own  com- 
merce had  to  sustain  the  additional  cost  of  its  transit.  Indeed,  onr 
imports  through  Prussian  ports,  of  Russian  hemp  and  olher  products, 
were  so  large  that  interested  parties  in  this  country  remonstrated 
with  the  Government,  stating  in  effect,  '^  that  if  you  do  not  enforce 
some  test  of  origin,  you  had  better  abolish  the  system  of  blockade 
altogether."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  received  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dundee,  a  memorial  stating  that  the  dis- 
trict of  Forfar,  around  Dundee,  could  not  exist  without  the  raw 
material  of  Russian  hemp,  and  therefore  they  desired  that  no  impedi- 
ment should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  importation.  The  reeuU 
was  that  nothing  was  done. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  blockade,  as  a  means  of  prosecuting 
war,  it  would  appear  that  the  action  need  not  be  summary,  but  may 
be  delayed  at  discretion.  It  was  in  the  month  of  March.  1854,  that 
the  Crin^ean  war  was  declared.  At  that  time  both  France  and 
England  were  suffering  from  deficient  harvests,  and  in  France  there 
was  a  dearth  of  food.  It  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  France 
and  Etigiund  to  have  had  instant  recourse  to  the  power  of  blockading 
the  southern  ports  of  Russia;  and  the  blockade  of  the  commercial 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff  was  delayed  a  twelve- 
month— till  March,  1855.  Thus  were  these  ports  purposely  left  open 
for  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  grain  from  them,  and  whilst 
we  were  carrying  on  the  destructive  operations  of  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  we  were  obtaining  more  than  half  a  million  of  quarters 
of  Russian  corn.  It  may  appear  needless  to  offer  the  remark  that  if 
we  were  at  war  with  the  United  States  we  should,  of  course,  not 
proceed  to  blockade  their  Southern  ports  and  prevent  their  cotton 
from  coming  into  Lancashire. 

It  follows,  then,  logically,  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject, 
that  in  upholding  the  system  of  commercial  blockades  we  are  reserv- 
ing to  ourselves  a  weapon  of  war  which  we  should  not  be  disposed 
to  use,  or  if  we  did,  it  would  in  its  recoil  inflict  greater  injury  on 
ourselves  than  our  enemy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  concede  to  all 
other  belligerents  the  same  right  of  blockade,  which  may,  as  in  the 
present  case  in  America,  be  enforced  to  our  serious  injury  as  neutrals. 
An  eminent  modern  authority  has  observed  that  the  doctrines  of 
Vattel,  Grotius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  may  have  been  suited  to 
an  eia  of  war,  but  are  uusuited  to  govern  our  international  relations 
in  an  epoch  of  peace ;  and  that  the^e,  like  the  medical  doctrines  of 
Galen,  have  ceased  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the  present 
time. 

The  policy  which  I  would  humbly  venture  to  recommend,  as  the 
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most  conducive  to  our  own  welfare  as  a  nation,  and  most  in  harmony 
with  the  interests  of  civilisation  and  humanity,  is  that  peaceful  com- 
merce on  the  ocean  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  exempt  firom  all 
violence  or  interruption  during  war.  I  would  assimilate  the  practice 
on  water  to  that  which  is  now  the  recognised  rule  of  conduct  among 
civilised  states  in  their  military  operations  by  land ;  for,  whatever 
may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary  respecting  the  practice  in  exceptional 
cases,  it  will  be  admitted  that  armies  in  an  enemy's  country  no  longer 
resort  to  the  systematic  interruption  of  trade,  and  the  incHscriminate 
seizure  of  private  property  as  legitimate  prize  of  war.  The  rule  of 
warfare  which  consigns  all  the  private  property  of  belligerents  to 
capture  or  destruction  is  now  confined  to  the  ocean  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  distinction  between  property  afloat  and  on  shore, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  traditional  barbarism  inherited 
from  those  days  when  foreign  commerce  partook  of  the  character  of 
successful  violence,  and  all  maritime  adventure  was  associated  with 
ideas  of  lawlessness  and  insecurity. 

Time  will  permit  only  the  briefest  possible  reference  to  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  offered  in  opposition  to  the  views  which  it  is 
my  object  to  propound.  It  has  been  contended  that,  by  our  nume- 
rous and  powerful  navy,  British  commerce  would  be  effectually  pro- 
tected from  aggression  during  war.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  mercantile  marine  which  our  navy  would  be  called  on  to 
protect,  surpasses,  in  extent  and  value,  that  of  other  nations,  quite  as 
much  as  our  ships  of  war  outnumber  those  of  ^eign  powers.  Be- 
sides, it  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  under  the  free-trade  regime, 
the  injury  to  be  inflicted  on  our  shipping  will  not  depend,  as  in 
former  wars,  on  the  number  of  ships  actually  taken,  but  on  the  amount 
of  tonnage  driven  out  of  employment  through  its  inability  to  sustain 
a  competition,  with  enhanced  rates  of  insurance,  against  foreign  rivals 
sailing  under  neutral  flags.  The  losses  which  two  or  three  Con- 
federate cruisers  have  inflicted  on  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
United  States  are  not  so  much  to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the 
shipping  captured  or  destroyed,  as  by  the  extent  to  which  its  entire 
tonnage  has  suffered  in  value  from  the  competition  of  England  and 
other  maritime  neutrals. 

Again,  it  has  been  contended,  by  those  who  think  that  England 
has  a  special  interest  in  maintaining  the  existing  code  of  international 
law,  that  she  could  by  means  of  her  powerful  navy  blockade  the 
ports  of  any  power  with  which  she  might  be  at  war,  and  thus  prevent 
the  issuing  forth  of  armed  vessels  to  prey  on  her  commerce.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  precedent  recently  established  by  ourselves,  in  the  case 
of  the  *'  Alabama,"  "  Georgia,"  and  other  vessels,  has  shown  that,  to 
insure  ourselves  against  molestation  at  sea,  nothing  short  of  block- 
ading the  ports  of  neutrals  as  well  as  of  our  enemy  would  be  effectual. 
The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  procure  ships  of  war  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  employ  them  in  destroying  an  enemy's  commerce, 
even  when  his  own  ports  are  blockaded,  was  laid  down  in  terms  of 
unwonted  emphasis  and  startling  clearness,  by  Sir  Boundell  Falmefy 
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in  tho  Hoa^e  of  Cominons,  on  May  13  last  : — "  To  say  that  a  country 
whose  ports  are  blockaded,"  said  the  Attorney-General,  **  is  not  at 
liberty  to  avail  herself  of  the  resources  which  are  at  her  command  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that  <he  may  not  buy  ships  iu  neutral  terri- 
tory and  commission  them  as  ships  of  war,  without  bringing  them  to 
her  own  country  first,  is  a  doctrine  which  is  quite  preposterous,  and 
all  the  arguments  founded  on  such  a  doctrino  only  tend  to  throw  dast 
in  men*s  eyes  and  to  mislead  them/' 

What  the  practical  effect  will  be  of  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
—of  which  we  may  rest  iissured  foreign  governments  have  taken  a 
note — to  ourselves,  has  been  stated  iu  a  memorial  from  the  principal 
shipowners  of  Liverpool  to  the  Government,  and  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : — ^*  That  the  experience  of  late  events  has  proved  to 
the  conviction  of  your  memorialists  that  the  possessioi\  by  a  belligerent 
of  swifl  steam  cruisers,  under  no  necessity,  actual  or  conventional,  to 
visit  the  possibly  blockaded  home  ports  of  that  belligerent,  but  able 
to  obtain  all  requisite  supplies  from  neutrals,  will  become  a  weapon 
of  offence  against  which  no  ])rcpunderance  of  naval  strength  can 
effectually  guard,  and  the  severity  of  which  will  be  felt  in  the  ratio  of 
the  shipping  and  mercantile  wealth  of  the  nation  against  whose  mer- 
cantile marine  the  efforts  of  those  steam  cruisers  may  be  directed. 
That  the  effect  of  future  war  with  any  power  thus  enabled  to  pur- 
chase, prepare,  and  refit  vessels  of  war  in  neutral  ports  will  inevitably 
be  to  transfer  to  neutral  flags  that  portion  of  the  sea-carrying  trade 
of  the  world  v/hich  is  now  enjoyed  by  your  memorialists  and  by  other 
British  shipowners." 

It  gives  additional  weight  to  this  warning  against  a  prospective 
danger,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  uttered  by  a  l>ody  of  men  whose 
present  interests  are  greatly  promoted  by  the  losses  to  which  the 
shipowners  of  America  have  been  subjected.  They  are,  however, 
sufficiently  sagacious  to  see  in  this  very  fact  the  strongest  justification 
of  their  apprehensions  ;  for  if  by  furnishing  two  or  three  British-built 
cruisers  to  the  Confederates,  we  have  transferred  a  large  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  to  our  own  ship- 
owners, how  much  greater  would  be  the  gain  to  the  American  flag, 
if,  when  we  are  at  war  with  a  weak  maritime  power,  tho  shipbuilders 
of  New  York  or  Boston,  should  furnish  "  Alabamas  "  and  *'  Greorgias  " 
to  our  enemy  ?  Nor  do  these  sagacious  capitalists  allow  themselves 
to  be  deluded  with  the  idea,  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
defenders  of  the  present  system,  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  against 
privateering  will  prove  any  safeguard  to  their  interests.  When  read 
by  the  light  of  recent  events,  that  Declaration  seems  to  merit  the 
epithet  of  a  *•  stupendous  hoax,"  which  was  recently  applied  to  it  in 
a  debate  in  tho  IIouso  of  Commons.  It  has  been  decided,  by  both 
French  and  English  authorities,  that  the  Confederate  cruisers, 
including  even  the  '*  Georgia,"  which  wiis  originally  employed  as  a 
merchant  vessel,  are  all  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  regular  Govern- 
ment ships  of  war,  because  they  carry  a  document  called  a  *•  Com- 
mission," instead  of  one  bearing  the  designation  of  a  ^'  Letter  of 
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Marque."  What  difference  there  may  be  in  the  size  or  form  of  those 
two  instruments  is  hardly  worth  an  inquiry  :  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  they  both  proceed  from  precisely  the  same  source,  and  authorise 
their  bearers  to  perform  precisely  the  same  acts. 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  argument  which 
has  been  put  forth,  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  peace 
that  wars  should  be  accompanied  with  a  grievous  destruction  of 
property.  Were  we  discussing  the  bearings  of  the  present  interna^ 
donal  maritime  code  on  the  interests  of  the  world  at  large,  this 
argument  might  be  entertained ;  but  as  we  are  considering  its  effects 
on  British  interests  only,  it  can  hardly  be  contended,  in  an  assembly 
of  Englishmen,  that  it  is  for  our  advantage  that  wars  should  be  made 
exclusively  injurious  to  us.  There  is  one  view  of  the  subject, 
however,  on  which  we  shall  all  be  agreed, — that  it  is  desirable  the 
British  public  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  injurious  consequences 
to  our  commerce  which  must  accompany  any  war  in  which  we  may 
henceforth  be  engaged,  in  order  that  we  may  duly  estimate  those 
sacrifices  before  entering  on  diplomatic  negotiations,  or  treaty  engage- 
ments, which  may  involve  us  in  the  risk  of  hostilities.  We  witnessed 
very  exciting  discussions,  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
parliamentary  session,  upon  the  Dano-Gernian  question,  and  much 
vague  apprehension  was  felt,  lest  we  might  be  involved  in  that 
complicated  quarrel.  But  when  at  last  it  came  to  the  simple  issue 
of  peace  or  war,  the  consideration  of  our  vast  material  interests,  and 
of  the  security  of  our  commerce,  weighed  most  heavily  in  the  scale 
of  peace,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  discussion,  Lord  Russell 
declared  in  his  speech  on  June  27  last,  that  *'  wo  should  suffer, 
perhaps  considerably,  if  our .  commercial  marine  was  exposed  to 
depredations  such  as  might  take  place  in  the  event  of  our  being  at 
war  with  Germany." 

I  will  conclude  with  the  expression  of  a  conviction  that,  if  the 
present  system  of  maritime  international  law  is  maintained,  it  must 
involve  a  complete  revolution  in  our  foreign  policy,  necessitating  our 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  quarrels  of  other 
nations,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  grounds  of  serious  controversy  with 
foreign  governments  on  such  topics  as  the  balance  of  power,  or 
dynastic  successions,  or  any  other  questions  which  do  not  dii*ectly 
concern  the  interests  and  honour  of  our  own  people. 


The  Constitutional  Relations  of  British  Colonies  to  the  Mother 
Country,     By  James  Busby. 

The  constitutional  relations  of  British  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  is  a  subject  of  great  national  importance  :  and  one  to  do 
justice  to  which  would  require  voluminous  details  of  facts  and 
references  to  authorities.  The  time  to  which  I  am  restricted  by  the 
rules  of  the  Association  has  rendered  this  impossible,  and  has  com- 
pelled mo  to  compress  within  a  very  small  compass  such  a  notice  of 
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the  most  important  bearings  of  the  subject  as  has  seemed  to  me  be 
calculated  to  draw  to  it  the  attention  of  publicists  and  statesmen 
for  it  appears  to  mc  that,  in  the  present  crisis  of  colonial  affaii 
no  less  grave  a  question  is  involved  than,  whether  the  integrity  < 
the  British  empire  is  to  be  maintained,  or  whether  its  distai 
dominions  arc  to  be  cast  oif  and  separated  from  the  main  bod; 
The  latter  alternative  has  of  late  been  discussed  with  some  eames 
ness,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  has  found  little  favour.  The  instini 
of  self-preservation  revolts  at  such  a  confession  of  weakness  i 
could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  aggression  of  rival  nations,  or  tl 
turbulence  of  domestic  faction.  Nor  is  it  less  repugnant  to  tfai 
sentiment  of  natiomd  glory  which  aspires  to  higher  objects  than  tl 
requirements  of  trade,  or  a  balance  sheet  of  profit  and  loss — tl 
glory  of  maintaining  for  each  member  of  the  empire,  even  tl 
humblest  and  most  remote,  the  inestimable  privileges  of  Britis 
citizenship,  and  of  spreading  far  and  wide  the  civilisation,  tl 
freedom,  the  religion,  which  constitute  the  true  glory  of  Englaiii 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  condition  of  things  has  been  broogl 
about  in  perhaps  more  than  one  British  colony  which  may  wi 
raise  the  question  whether,  were  there  no  other  sdtemative,  it  won! 
be  less  disastrous  to  submit  to  a  disruption  of  the  empire,  than  i 
maintain  a  nominal  dominion  wliile  abandoning  all  effective  contic 
even  over  the  most  flagrant  abuses. 

My  observations  have  for  their  object  to  demonstrate  that  sach  i 
alternative  may  be  found  in  a  return  to  the  true  principles  of  Britii 
government,  by  showing  that  rais-govemment  is  not  a  necessai 
result  of  distant  dominion  or  of  delegated  and  divided  authority  ;  b 
of  a  departure  from  the  true  principles  of  British  administration,  ai 
a  too  ready  concession  to  pretentious  theories.  The  true  principl 
of  British  administration  as  applied  to  colonial  dependencies  h 
stood  the  test  of  two  centurions  of  colonial  government,  before  tl 
foundation  of  convict  establisliments  in  Australia  had  introduced 
new  element  in  British  colonisation,  and  the  reaction  which  follows 
led  from  the  necessary  absence  of  representative  institutions  to  tl 
opposite  extreme  of  democracy. 

In  the  instructions  addressed  by  the  late  Lord  Glenelg  to  La 
Gosford  and  tlie  other  Commissioners  to  Canada,  after  a  long  pp 
tracted  conflict  had  taken  place  between  the  Governor  and  tl 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  which,  originating  in  hostility 
admitted  abuses  of  adininistration,  became  at  last  a  demand  f 
organic  changes  in  constitutional  law,  these  principles  are  th 
adverted  to : — 

"  The  King,"  writes  Lord  Glenelg,  '•  is  most  unwilling  to  adn 
as  a  matter  of  deliberation,  the  (luestion  whether  one  of  the  vit 
principles    of    provincial    government    should    undergo   alteratic 
uj  m  The  solemn  pledges  so  repeatedly  given  for  the  maintenance  of  th 

Ijl  system,  and  the  just  support  whicli  it  derives  from  constitution 

f  I  usages   and  analogies   arc  alike  opposed   to   such   innovation,   ai 

i  I  might  seem  to  preclude  the  discussion  of  it."    <<  It  must  be  recollect 

/ 
I 
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that  the  form  of  provincial  constitution  in  question  is  no  modem 
experiment,  nor  plan  of  government  in  faveur  of  which  nothing 
better  than  doubtful  theory  can  be  urged.  A  council  nominated  by 
the  Crown,  and  possessing  a  co-ordinate  right  of  legislation  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  is  an  invariable  part  of  the  British 
constitution  in  all  the  transatlantic  possessions  of  the  Crown,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  still  remain  liable  to  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  King  in  Council.  In  some  of  those  colonies  it  has  existed  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  Before  the  recognition  of  the  United  States  as 
an  independent  nation,  it  prevailed  over  every  part  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  North  American  continent,  not  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  colonies  founded  by  charters  of  incorporation.  The 
considerations  ought,  indeed,  to  be  weighty,  which  should  induce  a 
departure  from  a  system  recommended  by  so  long  and  successful  a 
course  of  historical  precedent." 

The  foundation  of  the  Australian  colonies  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  had,  to  all  appcariuice,  introduced  a  new  system  into 
the  government  of  colonies.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  those 
were  not  at  first  free  settlements  of  British  subjects,  but  penal  estab- 
lishments for  the  j)unishment  of  crime,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  the  principles  of  free  colonisation  were  not  applicable  to  them. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  as  free  settlers  resorted  to  the 
Australian  colonics,  the  despotic  rule  of  a  penitentiary  gave  way  to 
a  mixture  of  representative  institutions;  and  in  the  year  1840,  the 
British  government  was  prepared  to  extend  to  the  Australian  colonies, 
the  same  rei)resentative  institutions,  which  had  stood  the  test  of  two 
centuries  in  most  of  the  early  American  settlements.  About  the 
same  time  a  very  able  and  elaborate  report  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  colonial  constitutions.  In  that  report,  while  it 
was  held  that  the  abstract  excellence  of  the  old  model  was  unquestion- 
able, it  was  nevertheless  maintained  that  much  deference  was  due  to 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  colonists  themselves.  And  in  con- 
sequence of  the  then  existing  assembly  having  expressed  by  a  formal 
resolution  their  preference  for  a  single  house  of  legislature,  it  was 
considered  expedient  to  frame  a  constitution  for  New  South  Wales 
in  accordance  with  that  preference,  rather  than  with  ancient  consti- 
tutional precedent. 

The  same  spirit  of  concession  to  the  poi)ular  voice,  or  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  popular  voice,  was  manifested  towards  Canada ; 
and  has  since  been  acted  upon,  not  only  in  the  framing  of  constitu- 
tions supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists, 
but  in  making  provision  for  the  alteration  of  those  constitutions,  by 
the  authority  of  the  local  assemblies.  But  constitutions,  even  when 
sound  in  their  basis  and  upright  in  their  organisation  are  of  them- 
selves but  of  secondar}'  importiince,  compare<l  with  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  administered.  However  necessaiy  as  the  framework  of 
the  body  politic,  constitutions  at  the  best  are  but  the  dry  bones  and 
integuments  of  government,  and  require  to  be  continually  animated 
and  directed  by  an  upright  spirit,  in  order  to  secure  the  well-being  of 
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the  commnnitj.  The  spirit  of  concespion  did  not  stop  with  the  framei 
work  of  constitution.^.  The  report  of  Lonl  Durham  on  Canada, 
while  admitting  tlie  existence  of  ahu?e.s  sutficicnt  to  account  for  the 
hostility  of  the  aj»?einbly,  and  to  induce  them  for  four  successive 
years  to  refuse  the  snpjdie??,  assumed  the  necessity,  not  only  of  a 
redress  of  tliose  abuses,  hut  of  organic  changes  in  the  system  of 
administration,  in  order  to  its  harmonious  working. 

It  assumed  as  incident  to  the  existence  of  a  house  of  representativefl 
having  the  control  of  the  ]>ublic  purse,  tlie  necessity  of  conforming 
the  measures  of  administration  to  the  requirements  of  a  majority  of 
that  house.  In  effect  it  claimed  for  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature 
tlie  functions  of  executive  government,  as  well  as  a  co-ordinate  right 
of  legislation  with  the  governor  and  the  legislative  council,  and  the 
constitutional  control  of  the  jniblic  j)urse. 

This  pretension  was  set  up  as  being  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
working  of  the  British  constitution  in  the  mother  countr}'.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  governor  of  a  colony  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
liis  subordinate  functionaries  as  the  (Jueen  to  her  resi>onsible 
ministers,  and  that  those  subordinate  functi(»narie8  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  colonies  as  tlie  Queen's 
ministers  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  from  these  assumptions  it 
was  inferred  that  if  the  functionaries  of  the  governor  were  unable  to 
carry  his  measures  through  the  assembly,  they  ought  to  give  way  to 
functionaries  who  could  succeed  in  doing  so.  This 'assumed  obOga^ 
tion,  if  not  formally  admitted,  was  at  least  acquiesced  in  by  the  home 
authorities ;  and  the  new  system  of  administration  founded  upon  it, 
which  made  the  governor  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of 
the  assembly,  having  been  introduced,  first  into  Canada,  and  subse- 
quently into  all  c()h)nies  where  it  was  required  by  the  popular  leaders, 
was  called  '•  responsible  government."  It  was  shown  by  Lord 
Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  views  thus  represented 
were  alien  to  the  true  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  well 
as  to  the  practice  of  the  liritish  (lovernment ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  thei-c  was  no  statesman  who  took  any  part  in  the  discussions,  in 
cither  House  of  Parliament,  which  arose  out  of  the  affairs  of  Canada, 
who  did  not  insist  upon  the  incompatibility  of  the  principle  involved 
in  the  recognition  of  such  a  system  with  a  due  regard  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  faith  and  the  honour  of  the  Cro^vn  ;  and  by  none 
was  this  incomi)atil)ility  more  insisted  u[)on  than  by  Lord  John 
Russell  himself,  although,  as  Sccretar}^  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  he 
gave  way  to  the  pressure  of  colonial  politicians  and  acquiesced  in  its 
adoption. 

In  the  latest  and  ablest  work  on  colonial  constitutions  it  is  affirmed 
that  "  now  self-government  for  colonies  is  amongst  the  most  popular 
and  fashionable  theses  of  tlu*  day,  both  with  those  who  are  and  with 
those  who  are  not  accurately  informed  u|)on  the  subject."  '*  It  is 
manifest,"  says  Mr.  Arthur  Mills,*  ''  that  the  local  administrators  of  a 
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Bystem  so  critically  devised  must  be  subjected  to  the  perplexing  and 
ever  recurring  conflict  of  an  inconsistent  allegiance  to  two  masters,  the 
Colonial  Assembly  and  the  Sovereign  of  England.  But  nevertheless, 
'  responsible  government '  must  be  regarded  iis  an  accomplished  fact, 
a  system,  the  success  or  failure  of  which  must  depend  mainly  on  the 
tact  and  talent  of  the  Queen's  representative." 

But  the  truth  is,  that  what  is  called  the  *'  success  "  of  the  system 
depends  less  upon  the  tact  or  talent  of  the  Queen's  representative 
than  upon  the  facility  with  which  he  is  disposed  to  ignore  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  commission,  and  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  whatso- 
ever persons  may  acquire  the  lead  in  the  assembly.  The  truth  that 
no  man  can  serve  two  masters  is  imiversal  in  its  application  to 
governors  as  well  as  to  i)rivate  men. 

The  system  called  "  self  government "  or  "  responsible  govern- 
ment "  in  colonics,  has  also  been  designated  by  various  other  terms, 
such  as  "  constitutional  government,"  **  parliamentary  government," 
"  representative  government,"  and  **  party  government,"  each  of 
these  terms  involving  its  own  peculiar  ambiguity.  When  an  identity 
of  position  is  assumed  as  existing  between  the  governor  of  a  colony 
and  the  Queen  of  England,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  by  the  law 
of  the  British  Constitution  the  king  or  reigning  queen  of  England  can 
do  no  wrong ;  no  public  act  of  the  sovereign  being  of  any  legal 
validity  unless  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  attested  is  counter- 
signed by  a  minister  of  state,  whom  the  law  makes  responsible.  And 
that  consequently  the  analogy  fails  in  its  most  important  particular, 
because  a  colonial  governor  is  not  only  subject  to  legal  penalties 
should  he  exceed  his  la'vv^ul  authority,  but  answerable  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  of  England  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  his  commission,  and  carried  out  the  instructions  which  are 
framed  for  his  guidance  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the 
colony  which  he  is  appointed  to  govern.  Nor  is  there  more  analogy 
between  a  colonial  assembly,  with  it^  subordinate  and  restricted 
powers  of  legislation,  and  the  Parliament  of  England  %vith  its  original 
jurisdiction  and  supreme  authority,  than  between  a  colonial  governor 
and  his  subordinate  functionaries,  and  the  Queen  of  England  and  her 
ministers  of  state. 

It  is  evident  therefore  tliat  the  pretensions  put  forth  in  support  of 
the  system  of  administration  in  the  colonies  called  "responsible 
government,"  on  the  ground  of  its  analogy  to  the  system  of  British 
government  in  England,  are  altogether  unfounded.  They  do  not 
rest  upon  any  basis  of  truth  or  of  sound  reason.  Moreover  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  idea  of  responsibility  to  the  vote  of  a 
majority  is  not  as  unphilosophical  in  the  conception,  as  it  has  proved 
absurd  in  the  issue  when  votes  were  equally  balanced, — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  t^^o  last  changes  of  jiiinistry  in  New  Zealand,  which 
were  accomplished  in  one  case  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  and  in  the 
other  case  by  the  casting  vote  of  tlie  speaker. 

The  pretentious  assumption  of  the  designation  "  responsible  govern- 
ment "  in  favour  of  such  a  system,  implied  that  under  the  old  system 
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of  colonial  government  there  was  no  responsibility.  But  it  onlj 
requires  a  little  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case  to  make  it 
apparent  that  the  real  responsibility  for  good  government  "was  at 
truly  and  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  former  system,  as  it  is 
wanting  in  the  system  which  has  replaced  it. 

In  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  resi)onsibility  implies  the 
existence  of  a  sentiment  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  a  certain  ascertained  or 
ascertainable  standard  to  which  it  can  be  referred :  to  the  enact- 
ments, for  instance,  of  a  law  ;  to  the  commands  of  a  superior ;  or  in 
the  highest  sense  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  of  that  conscience 
of  rigiit  and  >\Tong  which  lie  hfis  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  His 
rational  creatures. 

When  an  officer  of  rank  and  reputation  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  Jo  govern  a  colony,  he  was  responsible  in  all  these  senses.  He 
had  the  law  and  his  instructions  for  his  guide.  It  was  due  to  the 
rank  and  reputation  he  had  ac(|uired  that  he  should  exert  himself  to 
do  justice  to  the  qualifications  by  which  he  had  acquired  that  rank 
and  reputation:  that  he  should  govern  lawfully  and  well  in  the 
eyes  of  the  authorities  which  appointed  him,  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  public  and  Parliament.  Measured  by  so  high  a  standard 
the  rule  of  duty  and  conscience  was  his  safest  guide ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  self-interest,  honour,  and  ambition,  alike  prompted  him  to 
adhere  to  the  oldest  and  most  authoritative  of  all  maxims  of  adminis- 
tration, "He  that  ruleth  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God."  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  those  whose  ^enure  of  ofHce  rests 
not  upon  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty,  but  upon  the  vote  of  a  majority — 
of  those  who  can  only  retain  their  position  by  consulting  and  minis- 
tering to  the  ever  varying  but  ever  selfish  interests  of  the  clique  of 
colonial  j)oliticians  by  whose  votes  they  acquired  office  and  must  be 
retained  in  it.  If  there  could  have  been  any  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining such  a  question  in  the  abstract,  that  difficulty  is  removed  by 
the  experience  of  twenty  years ;  affording  am])le  evidence  that  the 
concentration  of  the  powers  of  government  in  the  democratic  branch 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  abeyance  of  the  constitutional  checks 
which  form  the  true  excellence  of  ]Jritish  institutions,  lead  to  a  trade 
in  the  offices  and  transactions  of  government,  which  is  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  be  monopolised  by  the  least  scrupulous  traders,  and  made 
disastrous  to  the  colonists  as  well  as  disgraceful  to  the  mother 
country.  There  is  not  one  of  the  colonies  in  which  the  system 
called  "  responsible  government "  has  been  established  that  does  not 
afford  e^'idence  of  this  ;  and  of  the  monstrous  sacrifices  of  the  public 
interests  which  have  resulted  from  it. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  what  is  called  self-government  by  such  a 
system,  in  colonics,  is  inoonij)atil)le  with  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
muiuty — the  true  object  of  govcnimont.  It  results  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  sovereignty  that  self-government  in  any  province  of  an 
empire,  unless  that  term  is  apj)licablc  to  the  regulation  of  subordinate 
matters,  is  incompatible  with  its  obligations  and  duties.  Sovereignty 
being  inalienable,  there  can  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  only  one 
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sovereign  authority  under  one  dominion.  If  there  be  a  delegation  of 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  it  still  belongs  to  the  sovereign  power  and 
is  incumbent  upon  it  to  maintain  and  control  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  its 
delegation.  Nor  is  there  any  alternative  between  this  exercise  of 
sovereignty  and  its  total  renunciation.  But  further,  it  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  with  the  obligations  and  duties  of 
sovereignty  that  there  should  be  self-government  in  a  province,  the 
same  condition,  in  regard  to  British  administration,  results  from  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  British  empire  which  extend  to  every  colony 
of  British  settlement,  and  form  the  safeguard  of  British  subjects  as 
well  at  the  antipodes  as  in  the  streets  of  London.  Every  colonial 
constitution  is  framed  in  subordination  to  tliis  fundamental  principle 
of  inalienable  sovereignty.  The  power  of  making  laws  is  defined 
and  limited  in  confortnity  -with  it.  In  most  colonial  constitutions 
there  is  an  express  proviso  that  the  laws  made  by  colonial  assemblies, 
which  are  created  subject  to  their  provisions,  shall  not  be  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  England.  But  in  cases  where  no  such  proviso  exists, 
the  courts  of  superior  jurisdiction  will  hold  invalid,  as  being  ultra 
vires  of  a  subordinate  legislature,  any  enactments  which  conflict  with 
fundamental  law.  Then  again  with  regard  to  administrative 
authority,  it  will  be  found,  on  an  examination  of  the  commissions 
and  instructions  of  our  colonial  governors,  that  the  same  principles 
are  maintained  throughout  those  documents.  No  jurisdiction  is 
acknowledged  which  does  not  proceed  from  the  Crown ;  and  not  only 
are  the  powers  to  be  delegated  by  the  Crown  defined  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  in  most  cases  the  very  form  of  delegation  is  specified ; 
and  thus  that  ultimate  and  absolute  sovereignty,  which  by  the  British 
Constitution  resides  in  the  three  estates  of  Parliament,  is  made  to 
pervade  every  department  of  government  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as 
in  the  mother  country,  and  in  matters  of  administration  as  well  as  in 
matters  of  legislation.  These  are  not  mere  matters  of  speculation, 
but  statements  of  facts  which  are  incontrovertible,  and  which  it 
•  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  reference  to  the  highest  authorities  if  time 
would  allow.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  exposition  of  them  cannot 
be  considered  as  otherwise  than  well-timed  when  it  is  remembered 
how  entirely  they  were  overlooked  or  ignored  in  the  late  debates  on 
New  Zealand,  even  by  members  of  Parliament  who  had  themselves 
been  cabinet  ministers.  It  was  in  that  debate  almost  universally 
assumed  that  there  existed  in  New  Zealand  a  "  local  government," 
responsible — not  to  the  sovereign  power — ^but  to  the  local  legislature. 
It  was  made  a  matter  of  grievous  complaint  that  the  power  of  this 
so-called  local  government  extended  even  to  the  control  of  the 
national  forces.  Nor  is  this  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
language  used  in  some  public  despatches  is  considered.  In  one  it  is 
stated  that  what  is  called  responsible  government  is  "  unequivocally 
established  "*  in  those  colonies  which  have  adopted  it.     In  another 
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the  f oUowinjr  wonls  are  used :  "  That  it  will  bo  impossible  for  Her 
Majesty's  (lovLTninent  to  authorise  the  f^venior  of  New  Zealand  to 
employ  Her  Mjijt'sty's  troops  in  supj)ref*si»flj  native  disturbances,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  thorouj^hly  convei'sant  with,  and  personally  con- 
sentinjij  to  every  niejusure  of*  the  loeal  j]joveniment  which  in  its 
operation  may  have  unfortunately  led  to  the  neceijsity  of  so  employ- 
ing: them;"  *  thus  promulgatin*:  the  stranp;e  doctrine  that  the  peaceable 
subjects  of  tin?  (^ueen  are  not  entitled  to  j>rotection  if  they  should  bo 
brought  into  djin;:er  tliroujrh  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  ille^rid  power  on  the  part  of  subordinate  functionaries,  who^e 
duty  and  oMth  of  olhco  recjuire  them  to  be  obedient  to  the  Queen's 
governor,  and  not  to  usurj)  authority  over,  or  independently  of,  him. 

The  mon*  tins  subject  is  investijrated  the  more  cleiu-ly  it  will  appear 
that  no  sufh  h)ejil  jrovernment  can  have  any  legal  existence;  that 
the  men  who  rail  themselves  '•  responsible  ministers "  have  no 
authority  whatever  but  what  they  derive  from  the  governor,  and 
for  the  exereise  of  which  they  are  accountable  to  him, — an  authority 
which,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  has  at  any  time  full  ])ower  to  revoko 
and  annul.  It  will  also  a])i)car  that,  as  the  governor  cannot  lawfully 
delegate  to  his  subonlinate  functionaries  the  trust  vesteil  in  him  by 
the  (iue<'n*s  conunissh)n,  the  assumptitm  of  any  such  jwwer  as  is 
imi>lie<l  in  tin;  existence  of  a  local  govenunent  resiKjnsiblc  to  the 
local  ju«»s(nnbly»  is  not  only  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assume  it,  but  a  <leroliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  governor  who 
permits  it. 

As  the  tiuK^  has  i>ermitted  of  an  outline  only  of  the  subject  I 
proposed  to  illustrate,  I  beg  to  submit  a  series  of  propositions,  to  the 
full  discussion  and  determiuatiim  of  which  it  ap]K»ar3  to  me  at  this 
time  to  be  in)j)ossil)K?  to  attach  too  much  importance. 

First :  That  it  has  become  nwessary  to  revise  the  whole  system 
of  British  colonial  administration. 

Secon<l :  That  then*  is  no  middle  course  between  the  total  renun- 
ciation of  sovereignty  over  the  colonies,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  maintenance  of  sovereignty. 

Third :  That  in  British  a<lministnUion  the  duties  of  sovereignty 
are  incomi)atible  with  the  dt?legation  to  any  subordinate  authority, 
of  such  a  jurisdiction  as  might  deprive  a  British  subject  of  his 
common  law  and  statutory  rights  of  protection,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  iui<l  that  therefore  to  whatever 
extent  the  regulation  of  strictly  local  affairs  may  be  conceded  to 
colonial  authoriti<*s,  it  is  necessiiry  that  the  sovereign  i)Ower  should 
nuiintain  in  all  colonies  f)f  British  settlement  those  fundamental  laws 
of  the  empire  which  limit  the  ]>owers  of  the  executive  government, 
and  (loline  the  rights  of  the  subject. 

Fourth  :  That  as  the  rights  and  obligations  of  sovereign  and 
subject  are  reciprocal,  if  in  the  case  of  any  colony  the  Imperial 
Pitfiiament  should  determine  to  relinquish  for  itself  the  j*ights  and 
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duties  of  sovereignty,  it  has  no  right  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of 
the  subject  to  any  political  leaders  who  may,  for  the  time  being,  have 
been  permitted  through  its  instrumentality  to  assume  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  that  colony. 

Fifth  :  That  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  the  wishes  and  much 
less  the  interests  of  colonists  are  represented  by  the  prominent  i)olitical 
leadera  of  the  day,  and  that  colonial  constitutions  which  have  been 
framed  upon  the  suggestion  of  such  leaders,  are  to  be  considered  ot 
such  a  character  that  any  revocation  or  alteration  of  them  should  be 
considered  an  infringement  of  political  rights ;  political  franchises,  as 
conceded  to  colonists,  not  being  of  the  nature  of  individuid  or  vested 
rights  which  cannot  be  annulled,  but  of  the  nature  of  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  which  the  sovereign  power  is  not  only 
entitled  but  bound  to  revoke,  when  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  that 
object,  and  has  become  a  cause  of  injury  to  the  community  wliich  it 
was  intended  to  serve. 

Sixth :  That  before  the  British  Government  would  be  warranted 
in  departing  from  the  principles  of  British  administration  according 
to  ancient  precedent,  in  framing  or  maintaining  any  colonial  consti- 
tution on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  wi.shes  of  the 
colonists,  the  colonists  are  entitled  to  have  their  wishes  ascertained  by 
a  convention  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  question. 

Seventh:  That  in  framing  colonial  constitutions  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  colonies  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
platform  or  theatre  for  the  display  of  statesmanship,  and  for  enabling 
the  leading  men  to  make  expei-unents  in  government ;  but  as  bodies 
of  British  citizens  who  are  entitled  by  their  birthright  to  be  well  and 
economically  governed,  according  to  the  princii)les  of  the  British 
Constitution,  having  the  same  legal  rights  as  their  fellow  citizens  at 
home. 

Eighth :  That  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  there  will  be  found  in 
colonies,  as  in  England,  a  class  of  statesmen  sufiiciently  above  the 
influence  of  sordid  motives  to  take  the  management  of  public  affairs 
from  public  spirit  and  patriotic  motives  alone  ;  or  that  men,  who,  by 
securing  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  a  colonial  legislature,  can  obtain 
the  handling  of  the  colonial  revenue,  and  the  dispensing  of  the 
patronage  of  office,  in  addition  to  the  distinction  which  it  confers, 
will  scruple  at  any  sacrifice  of  the  public  interests  which  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  those  objects. 

Ninth :  That  the  best  and  all-sufficient  guarantee  for  taithful 
administration  in  the  colonies  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  constitutional 
control  of  the  public  revenues  by  the  elected  representiitives  of  the 
colonists  ;  and  that  the  inducement  to  bring  about  a  collision  between 
the  representatives  of  the  colonists  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Crown  would  in  the  greatest  measure  cease  to  exist  if  the  tenure  of 
subordinate  office  in  the  colonies  were  made  to  depend,  as  formerly, 
upon  good  behaviour,  and  not  upon  the  command  of  votes. 

Tenth  :  That  the  mother  country  having  long  ceased  to  monopolise 
the  trade  of  the  colonies,  having  opened  their  ports  to  foreign  ships, 
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and  allowed  their  ships  to  trade  to  foreign  porta  ;  having  relinquished 
the  patronage  of  colonial  office  as  a  means  of  Parliamentary  or  family 
interest,  and  having  left  the  colonists  without  the  shadow  of  a 
complaint  of  undue  interference  with  their  local  affairs,  it  is  scarcely 
couceiviible  that  a  case  of  such  gravity  could  arise,  as  that  the 
community  would  justify  the  legislature  in  stopping  the  public  works 
and  starving  the  servants  of  the  public  by  withholding  the  supplies. 
But  tliat,  even  should  such  an  extreme  measure  be  brought  about  by 
a  factious  opposition,  it  could  not  seriously  embarrass  the  essentiid 
functions  of  government,  so  long  as  provision  is  made  by  a  civil  list 
for  the  indispensable  offices  of  government  and  the  administration 
of  justice. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


The  Cotton  Famine,     By  R.  ARTHUR  Arnold. 

THIS  use  of  the  word  famine  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  how  peca- 
liarly  vulnerable  we  were  in  respect  of  our  cotton  supply,  for  in 
18G0,  the  halcyon  year  of  the  cotton  trade,  we  were  dependent  upon 
the  Southern  States  of  America  for  80  per  cent,  of  our  imports.  The 
events  which  have  cut  off*  this  supply,  aud  have  since  developed  one 
of  the  most  sanguinary  cliapters  of  the  world's  history,  are  not  pre- 
cisely within  the  domain  of  this  Association.  The  distress  which 
they  precipitated  and  occasioned  in  our  cotton  manufacturing  districts 
was  intensified  by  the  circumstance  that  this  manufacture  is  the 
special,  I  might  almost  say  the  only,  industry  of  the  adjoining  county 
of  Lancaster. 

Natural  and  economic  causes  localised  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
and  around  Lancashire,  and  gathered  a  population  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  What  America  has  been  to  Europe,  Lancashire  has  been 
to  England ;  the  great  drain  for  surplus  population.  For  nearly  a 
century  she  has  been  offering  to  the  working  classes  such  reward  for 
their  labour  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere.  For  years  and 
years  she  has  wanted  hands  as  she  has  lately  wanted  cotton,  and  her 
demand  was  not  made  in  vain.  Nowhere  else,  upon  an  equal  area, 
has  population  obeyed  the  summons  of  capital  to  an  equal  extent,  or 
with  equal  fecundity.  From  all  sides  numbers  have  ffocked  to  share 
the  profits  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  in  1861  the  population  of 
Lancashire  included  more  than  26  per  cent,  who  had  been  bom 
elsewhere. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  people  has  been  no  less  remarkable. 
In  the  same  year,  the  population  of  Lancashire  amounted  to  12  per 
cent.,  while  the  births  in  that  county  were  13  J  per  cent.,  of  those  of 
England  and  Wales.     As  might  be  expected  where  labour  is  in  such 
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great  demand,  juvenile  marriages  are  more  common  than  in  any 
other  of  the  English  counties.  The  census  returns  of  18G1  show 
that  among  the  population  of  Bolton,  45  husbands  and  172  wives 
were  coupled  at  the  immature  age  of  "  15  and  under ; "  in  Burnley 
there  were  51  husbands  and  147  wives,  in  Stockport  59  husbands 
and  179  wives  in  the  same  category.  But  during  the  famine  the 
marriage-rate  plainly  told  the  presence  of  distress.  The  return  for 
the  Christmas  quarter  of  1862,  compared  with  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1860,  showed  that  the  number  of  marriages  in 
Ashton  h&d  fallen  from  342  to  245  ;  in  Bolton,  from  344  to  249  ; 
in  Blackburn,  from  412  to  181  ;  in  Rochdale,  from  237  to  166 ;  and 
in  Stockport,  from  332  to  198. 

The  operation  of  the  Factory  I^ws  is  most  salutary,  limiting  and 
regulating  the  hours  of  labour  for  men,  women,an(l  children.  In 
speaking  of  the  operatives,  whose  conduct  during  this  crisis  needs  no 
eulogy  from  me,  it  is,  I  think,  no  libel  on  the  working  classes  in  the 
mass  to  say  that,  in  respect  of  natural  acuteness,  the  cotton -workers 
are  their  superiors.  But  this  intellectual  superiority  is  owing  to  the 
character  of  their  labour,  and  not  to  any  peculiarity  of  race.  It  is 
well  known  that  we  cannot  use  the  muscles  and  the  brain  very 
actively  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  the  village  coterie  it  is  the 
sedentary  shoemaker,  or  the  stitching  tailor,  who  is  the  politician  or 
the  poet.  The  work  of  a  cotton  factory  is  exciting,  but  not  laborious. 
It  quickens  the  eye  and  the  action  of  the  brain  to  watch  a  hundred 
threads,  being  obliged  to  dart  upon  and  repair  any  that  break,  lest 
even  a  single  spindle  should  be  idle,  and  it  strengthens  the  brain  to 
do  this  with  bodily  labour,  which  is  exercising  but  not  exhausting. 
The  labour  is  not  unhealthy.  With  personal  cleanliness,  temperate 
habits,  and  a  well-drained  house,  all  especially  necessary  to  him,  the 
operative  has  a  far  better  chance  of  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one, 
than  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Passing  on  from  the  workers  to  their  works,  we  find  that  there 
were  in  Great  Britain,  in  1860,  some  2,650  cotton  factories,  employ- 
ing a  population  of  about  440,000  persons,  of  whom  90  per  cent, 
were  adults,  and  66  per  cent,  females.  A  power  equal  to  that 
of  800,000  horses,  of  which  18,600  was  water-power,  drove  the 
machinery  which  these  quick  eyes  and  active  fingers  guided  and 
governed.  Among  other  offices  performed  by  this  giant  force 
was  the  twirling  of  more  than  thirty  million  spindles,  at  rates 
yarying  from  4,000  to  6,000  revolutions  per  minute.  Each  of  these 
spindles  could  consume  9j^  oz.  of  cotton  wool  per  week  ;  their 
required  food  for  the  year,  therefore,  exceeded  1,050,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton.  The  actual  consumption  for  the  year,  inclusive  of  waste, 
amounted  to  1,083,000,000  pounds,  and  the  total  quantity  imported 
to  1,390,000,000  pounds.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  power- 
looms  threw  their  shuttles  with  unerring  regularity,  impelled  by  the 
strength  of  these  steam  and  water  horses,  and  besides  supplying  the 
household  requirements  of  this  kingdom,  which  in  the  article  of 
cotton  manufactures  then  amounted  to  £24,000,000  in  annual  value. 
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and  180,000,000  lbs.  in  weight  — this  population,  these  spindles,  and 
these  loom:^^  being  paid,  established,  supported  and  provisioned  hj 
manufacturers  possessed  of  lixed  capital  to  the  amount  of  £65,000,000, 
produced  for  exj)ortation  more  than  2,770,000,000  yards  of  cotton 
cloth,  besides  11)7,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn.  In  addition 
to  this  they  manufactured  and  exported  hosiery  and  small  wares 
valued  at  £1,800,000,  and  the  total  declared  value  of  the  cotton 
exports  for  the  year  exceeded  £r»2,000,00()  sterling.  The  productions 
of  the  British  cotton  manufacture  for  18C0,  exceeded  £76,000,000  in 
value,  or  nearly  £6,000,000  more  than  the  gross  rcvcriue  of  the 
kin;;doni  for  the  r-ame  period,  and  of  this  stupendous  trade  Lancashire 
enf^i'ossed  nearly  75  p(.'r  cent. 

The  charitable  n;^eiiey,  established  for  the  relief  of  distress,  which 
Jit  one  time  ineluded  170  committees,  must  always  excite  admiration 
by  its  magnitude  and  eiiicicncy,  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  if  any  similar 
calamity  s?liould  (;ver  afllict  the  county,  that  no  better  mode  of 
encountering  distress  could  be  devised.  These  committees  were 
iK'nelicially  centralised  in  the  executive  committee  of  Manchester,  a 
body  dcserviuj^  veiy  high  honours  in  this  well  conducted  campaign. 
The  bc^ards  of  guardians  too,  have  done  themselves  honour  by  their 
z(»al  and  consideration,  their  great  and  gratuitous  labours  during  this 
crisis.  With  refertuce  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  Poor  Law, 
during  the  period  of  the  cotton  famine,  I  would  only  make  two  obser* 
vatioiis;  first,  iliat  previous  to  tlie  passing  of  the  Public  Works 
Act,  tlie  main  dilliculty  in  carrying  out  the  existing  law  was 
foand  in  the  provision  of  suitable  labour  for  the  able-bodied,  and 
secondly,  that  the  most  obvious  legislative  lesson  of  the  crisis 
is  favourable  to  the  equalisation  of  rating,  and  the  extension  of 
iiremovjil»ility  over  larger  areas.  The  acceptance  of  educational 
exercises,  and  of  leminine  work  in  sewing  schools,  as  a  fulfilment  of 
ilio  labour  reqi'.ircmenf,  was  productive  of  great  good  during  the 
j)eriod  of  the  famine.  The  authority  and  experience  of  the  Central 
iCxeeutive  Connnitlce,  sanction  the  opinion  that  2s,  per  head  is  the 
highest  rate  of  relicl' which  can  be  given  consistently  with  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  labour,  and  upon  tliis  principle,  they,  and  other  com- 
mittees have  dispensed  about  £2,000,000  with  great  discriniination 
:ind  success.  At  the  crisis  of  the  distress,  nearly  500,000  persons  were 
relieved  by  the  comniiitees  and  the  board  of  guardians  at  a  weekly 
cC'St  of  uj)v,'ai"ds  of  .1X0,000.  Of  course,  imp(>stur(?  disguised  iu  every 
form  found  its  j)lace  and  its  reward,  but  owing  to  the  ubiquitous 
orgrmisation  of  tlie  local  committees,  fraudulent  imposition  was 
lioxt  to  impossible  in  small  places,  where  the  relieving  oihcer,  or 
humc.  ir.'.'nil)er  oT  ihe  l(;eal  counniltce  was  personally  acquainted 
v»illi  (iscvy  aj)]>licant.  ihit  in  groat  centres  of  population,  where 
j;l;  cannf.t  bj  known,  the  administrators  of  relief  will  always  find 
tliCir  tluties  t«)  include  surveillance  as  well  as  sympathy.  The  system 
oi'  Ii.siM'Ction  must  be  es]>oeially  minute  in  such  localities,  which 
slioui'i  in  the  iirst  jilace  be  subdivided  into  districts,  sutiicieutly 
"rKiall  to  insure  iacility  of  observation. 
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The  conventional  idea  of  a  famine  must  be  laid  aside,  by  those 
who  would  understand  the  recent  position  of  the  operatives  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  word  itself  conjures  up  such  sad  pictures  as  those  with 
which  the  potato  famine  of  Ireland  once  made  every  one  familiar. 
Suffering  there  was,  sad  and  enduring,  but  not  such  as  this.  Many 
were  the  sacrifices  made  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  The  pawn- 
brokers* stores  were  glutted  with  the  heirlooms  of  many  an  honest 
family.  Little  hoards  were  drained  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
time.  Many  found  it  the  sorest  trial  of  their  lives  to  ask  for  food, 
and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  all  to  remember,  as  it  is  honour- 
able to  those  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  none  suffered  more  severely 
than  those  who  had  a  struggle  to  overcome  their  unwillingness  to 
subsist  upon  food  which  they  had  not  earned.  Rents  fell  in  arrcar, 
and  many  a  house  which  had  held  but  one  home,  was  occupied  by 
three  or  four  families,  in  oixier  to  economise  rent,  fuel,  and  furniture. 
Those  excursions,  which  in  good  times  are  made  with  such  gusto 
and  with  such  frequency  by  the  operatives, — these,  their  most  che- 
rished pleasures,  were,  of  course,  abandoned.  Less  to  be  regretted 
was  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  spirits,  which  in  1862,  was 
less  in  Manchester  by  16  per  cent.,  and  in  Bolton  by  29  per  cent., 
than  in  1861. 

Great  progi-ess  has  been  made  in  education  during  the  period  of 
the  cotton  famine.  Generally  the  number  of  children  in  attendance 
at  the  schools  increased,  and  tlie  concurrent  testimony  from  all  sides 
is  that  they  were  more  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  made  better 
progress  than  in  previous  years.  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice  the 
magnificent  extent  of  the  Sunday  schools,  though  this  belongs  to  the 
2nd  Department.  But  in  spesJ&ing  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
cotton  districts,  I  could  not  be  content  to  pass  unnoticed  the  spread 
of  co-operation  among  the  working  classes  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. There  are  now  but  few  townships  without  a  co-operation 
store,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  modelled  upon  the  pattern  of  that 
patriarch  of  such  associations,  the  successful  and  well  established 
society  known  as  the  Equitable  Pioneers  of  Rochdale,  which  has  not 
only  withstood  the  shock  of  the  famine,  but  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  support  of  its  members  during  the  crisis. 

1  regret  that  I  have  only  time  to  touch  upon  two  more  subjects 
connected  with  the  social  condition  of  the  cotton  districts,  and  these 
must  be  emigration  and  public  works.  Considering  the  intentions  with 
which  the  relief  funds  werc  collected  and  the  purposes  to  which  they 
were  pledged,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  the  committees  failed  in 
their  duty  because  they  gave  little  or  no  encouragement  to  emigra- 
tion. To  make  any  nmterial  and  visible  reduction  in  the  numbers 
subsisting  on  relief,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
emigration  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  persons,  which  would  have  been 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  at  one  time  dependent 
upon  the  guardians  and  the  relief  committees.  But  the  cost  of  the 
conveyance  of  this  number  to  Australia  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  £750,000,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  assume  that  no  such  sum 
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could  have  been  raised  for  such  a  purpose,  when  more  than  £1,500,000 
had  already  been  subscribed  for  relief.  Granting,  even,  that  these 
fifty  thousand  all  became  happy  and  prosperous  emigrants,  then  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  districts  would  not  have  been  less  critical. 
The  distress  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  in  degree,  though 
lessened  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth.  The  rate  of  relief  would  not 
have  been  raised,  for  it  was  already  as  high  as  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  labour  would  permit.  Regarding  both  the  present  and  the 
uture,  it  would  have  been  an  improvident  and  impolitic  act  on 
he  part  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  doubtful  humanity  on  that  of  its 
promoters. 

The  results  of  patronised  emigration  very  rarely  represent  the 
population.  Under  such  auspices  it  will  generally  bo  found  that 
cither  the  best  are  taken,  to  the  undue  injury  of  the  older  com- 
munity, or  the  worst,  to  the  lasting  degradation  of  the  rising  colony. 
It  is  scarcely  humane  to  offer  a  distressed  dependent  on  charity  in 
England  a  free  paasjigo  to  a  distant  colony,  without  knowing  before- 
hand that  he  will  find  the  means  of  subsistence.  How  can  he 
restrain  himself  from  snatcliing  at  the  promise  of  regained  indepen- 
dence, which  relieves  him  for  the  time  of  the  burden  of  self- 
maintenance  ?  But  a  man  can  only  eat  dirt  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
and  a  landowner  in  a  new  colony  may  suffer  far  greater  want  than 
an  English  pauper.  Indeed,  many  errors  with  reference  to  colonisa- 
tion arise  from  the  contrast  which  in  this  respect  is  presented 
between  the  mother-country  and  her  possessions.  From  the  con- 
ditions attaching  to  land  in  this  kingdom,  an  Englishman  is  likely  to 
place  an  entirely  fictitious  value  upon  its  possession.  The  emigrant 
upon  arriving  in  the  colonies  can  claim  his  grant  of  land,  in  some 
without  purchase-money,  in  others  by  a  nominal  payment.  What  a 
marvellous  attraction  there  is  in  this  announcement  for  the  people  of 
an  old  country,  \^liero  every  rood  of  land  has  its  vigilant  owner,  and 
is  swathed  in  legal  parchments  ! 

It  was  thought  by  somo  that  the  condition  of  the  cotton  districts 

peculiarly  suggested  the  promotion  of  female  emigration.     Large  as 

he  excess  of  females  was  in  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  at 

«  he  census  of  1861  it  was  larger  still  in  that  of  Lancashire.     With 

efcrencc  to  the  married  women,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

essened  death  rate  of  the  cotton  districts  during  the  fJEimine  was 

much  owing  to  their  exemption  from  factory  labour,  and  consequent 

firecdom  to  attend  to  their  children.     But  the  better  class  of  factory 

girls  would  not  make  willing  emigrants.     And  why,  indeed,  should 

;•  they?     It  would  bo  difficult  to  tind  a  home  where  women    have 

}A  greater  advantages  than  in  Lancashire.     Of  the  factory  labour  56 

.j  per  cent,    is   female.     They   can   earn    independent   and   sufficient 

"1  wages  if  they  choose  to  lead  a  single  life,  and  the  matrimonial  market 

'})  is   nowhere   more   active   if  they   prefer  wedlock.     Experience  of 

;!;  former  bad  times  concurred  with  their  own  wish  in  telling  them  that 

(jl  all  this  prosperity  would  soon  return,  and  the  mills  be  reopened;  and 

it  is  quite  certain  that  until  then  the  great  majority  of  them  would 
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have  given  preference  to  "  the  relief "  over  the  snuggest  emigrant 
vessel  that  ever  was  docked. 

I  must  trespass  on  your  patience  with  a  very  brief  reference  to  the 
Public  Works  Act  In  the  spring  of  1863  there  were  some  45,000 
men  and  lads  out  of  work  in  the  cotton  districts.  That  this  should 
be  the  case  could  not  but  be  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  the  Government 
as  well  as  to  those  committees  which  were  locally  engaged  in  relieving 
the  distress.  It  was  evident  that  no  extensive  and  simultaneous 
execution  of  public  works  would  take  place  unless  all  local  authorities 
were  empowered  to  borrow,  and  could  obtain  the  necessary  funds  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  from  the  State.  But  there  has  always  existed 
a  well-founded  objection  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  make  such 
advances,  and  the  experience  of  the  Irish  Famine  Loans  gave  more 
warning  than  encouragement.  However,  in  April  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Villiers  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  what  works  of.  sanitary  improve- 
ment and  permanent  utility  would  be  undertaken  by  the  local  autho- 
rities if  they  were  empowered  to  borrow  the  cost  of  these  works  from 
the  State  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  And  as  you  are  all 
aware,  my  distinguished  friend  and  leader,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  was 
entrusted  with  this  inquiry.  It  was  soon  discovered  in  Lancashire 
that  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  the  development 
of  the  measure  rapidly  progressed.  The  great  success  which  has 
attended  the  operation  of  this  Act  is  consequent  upon  the  fidelity  of 
its  principles  to  those  of  English  government.  It  helped  the  people 
of  Lancashire  to  help  themselves,  at  least  it  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  so.  It  was  not  an  eleemosynary  measure.  The  one 
million  and  three  quarters  which  will  be  expended  in  these  public 
works  has  not  and  will  not  cost  the  nation  a  sixpence.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  money  will  all  be  expended  in  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  national  freehold;  and  it  will  be  repaid  to  the  national  treasury 
with  a  rate  of  interest  high  enough  to  cover  all  expenses.  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  so  far  the  expenditure  of  this  money 
has  been  most  blameless  and  economical — that  not  a  shilling  has 
been  wilfully  expended  in  unproductive  labour.  I  can  testify  also  to 
the  absence  of  jobbery  in  connection  with  these  public  works,  to  the 
liberality  of  the  landowners  in  giving  the  land  required  for  permanent 
improvement,  to  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  the  local 
authorities  and  their  officers  have  undertaken  these  public  works, 
and  to  the  marvellous  readiness  with  which  the  operatives  have 
adapted  themselves  to  this  now  and  more  healthful  form  of  labour. 
I  am  proud  to  have  borne  a  very  humble  share  of  duty  in  this 
national  calamity.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  look 
only  to  the  benefits  derived  from  it — ^when  we  shall  remember  only 
the  noble  conduct  of  those  who  suffered — the  charity  of  those  who 
gave^  and  the  examples  of  management  and  governance  which  it  has 
recorded.  It  will  have  proved  that  England  is  not  and  cannot  be 
dependent  upon  a  single  branch  of  industry — it  will  have  repaired 
the  insecure  foundation  of  the  cotton  trade — it  has  evoked  kindlier 
feelings  between  class  and  class,  and  forcibly  taught  our  duty  toward 
our  neighbour. 
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Co-operation   during  the  Cotton  Scarcitg,      The  Growth 
of  the   Halifax    Store.     By  G.  J.  HoLYOAKE. 

Co-OPEKATiux  is  the  most  inscruUiblc  thing  that  is  fouuJ  amongst 
the  working  cliissesi.  Nobody  can  tell  under  what  conditions  it 
"will  arise.  Wliy  it  flourishes  where  it  does,  and  why  it  docs 
not  flouri.sh  where  it  sliould  are  alike  inexplicable.  Why  shonid 
it  succeed  in  Kochdale,  Blaydon,  and  Sowcrby  Bridge,  and  never 
took  root  in  Birmingham,  »Shettield,  or  Glasgow  ?  There  is  no 
l)lace  in  Great  Britain  so  unlikely  as  Sowerby  Bridge  to  produce 
co-uperann-tf.  There  are  no  places  so  likely  as  Loudon,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Sheirield.  Yet,  co-operators  in  some  of  these 
places  in:ike  no  more  progress  than  a  society  of  Naggletons.  In 
Sliellield  I  lie  socialists  have  tried  co-operation  :  the  methodists  have 
tried  it,  the  Catholics  liave  tried  it;  but  neither  Owen,  Wesley, 
nor  the  Pope,  have  any  success  in  that  robust  town  where  mechanics 
have  more  advantages,  independence,  and  means,  and  as  much 
intelligence  as  any  town  in  Kngland. 

lioclidale  has  hitherto  been  the  Mecca  of  co-operation,  has 
achieved  lesults  in  co-operation  of  which  the  public  have  not 
yet  heard. 

The  visitor  who  enters  Ilalifax  by  way  of  the  Town  Hall, 
the  prettiest,  brightest,  most  cheerful  building  of  the  kind  erected 
of  lute  years,  conies  upon  Norihgato,  the  best  street  in  the  town, 
where  he  finds  a  stone  block  of  buildings — lofty,  extensive,  and 
particularly  well  built;  this  is  the  property  of  the  Ilalifax  Industrial 
Society,  and  occupied  by  their  stores.  This  building  has  been 
erected  and  stocked  at  an  expense  of  £15.000.  The  basement 
consists  of  seven  shops  and  ollices  : — a  butcher's,  a  provision,  a 
boot  and  shoe,  a  linen  drapery,  a  grocery,  a  woollen  drapery,  and 
tailor's  shop.  Tlie  walls  are  waiuscotted,  because  paint  is  cleaner 
than  paper,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  flour  shop  is  cased  with  wood 
so  that  no  plaster  may  evor  drop  into  the  bins.  A  commodious 
wharf,  a  miniature  Pickford's,  is  litted  up  with  cranes,  gallery,  and 
landing  ranges  where  waggons  are  loading  and  unloading  all  day 
delivering  goods  ibr  the  store,  or  carrying  them  out  to  its  branches. 
A  steam  engine  is  at  work  on  the  premises  for  raising  goods — 
turning  a  gigantic  chopping  machine  and  grinding  tons  of  coffee: 
vast  uiulergnKind  cellars  are  filled  with  all  sorts  of  stores.  Hogs- 
heads of  sugar  groan  on  the  floors,  and  mounlains  of  hams  and 
flitches  of  bacon  rise  in  the  vaults.  Up>tairs  in  well  fitted-up  rooms 
are  magazines  of  valuable  goinls  and  dainty  cilibles,  where  the 
aroma  of  coflee,  llie  scent  of  tea,  and  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
malt  ineei  you  in  successive  rooms.  Anon  yon  come  to  coliee  rooms 
for  men  and  women,  a  dining  room,  a  smoking  room  fitted  up 
with  oU\iiance.  The  l)oard  room  is  as  dainty  as  a  committee  room 
at   the    Kctbrm    Club.      The   secretary's  oliiccs   are   as    substantial 
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and  convenient  as  a  banker's.  Hot  water  pipes  run  through  every 
room  from  the  grocer's  shop  on  the  ground  floor  tp  the  shoemaker's 
and  tailor's  under  the  roof.  Ventilation  is  every  where  provided 
for.  Four  merry  girls  prepare  and  supply  the  refreshments,  and  the 
food  comes  up  from  a  well-furnished  kit-chen  into  which  you  can 
walk  and  where  every  joint  is  good.  I  have  eaten  in -numberless 
restaurants  in  London,  and  I  never  ate  purer  food  in  any  house 
than  I  did  through  an  entire  week  that  I  lived  among  the  co- 
operators  in  these  rooms. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  extensive  buildings  there  is  no  sign  of 
poverty  or  make-shift, — nothing  is  mean  or  second-hand.  Everything 
is  as  stately,  as  complete,  and  as  opulent,  as  a  railway  or  government 
ofiice.  5,000  families  are  supplied  from  this  place.  When  I  say 
that  this  great  store  has  sprung  up,  and  all  this  comfort,  convenience, 
and  wealth,  have  been  created  since  1860,  during  the  cotton  scarcity, 
no  more  satisfactory  answer  need  be  given  to  the  question.  How 
has  co-operation  succeeded  during  the  great  commercial  famine  ? 

This  is  not  all.  This  industrial  society  has  one  possession  which  no 
other  co-operative  society  in  England  has.  It  rents  a  farm  of  60  acres. 
On  a  spacious  plateau,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  the  midst  of 
noble  scenery  of  valley  and  hill,  is  situated  "  High  Sunderland " — 
the  farm  of  the  co-operatprs.  The  farm  house  is  a  large  quaint 
stone  building,  three  centuries  old.  Smiling  cornfields  and  slopes  of 
trotting  sheep,  welcome  the  co-operators  on  their  visit  to  the  farm. 
The  families  of  the  members  amount  to  20,000  souls,  and  they  can 
all  be  regaled  at  a  pic-nic  in  a  single  field.  Far  away  from  the 
eternal  clatter  of  looms,  the  dust  and  heat  of  mills,  the  Halifax  co- 
operator  can  sit  down  in  the  sunshine,  the  peace,  and  fresh  air  of 
nature,  and  ttiste  the  pleasure  of  that  sweet  possession  which  his  good 
sense  and  wi.se  thrift  has  given  him.  The  society  has  made  an  offer 
to  purchsise  this  and  the  two  adjoining  farms,  and  either  these  or 
fiome  others  the  society  is  destined  to  possess. 

The  other  Sunday  morning,  eleven  iine  horses,  looking  as  compact 
and  sleek  as  though  they  had  just  returned  from  the  lioyal  Agricul- 
tural Show  at  Newcastle  on  TjTie,  were  pattering  on  the  way  to 
Trimmingham  Well,  near  Halifax.  The  cottagers  on  the  road  came 
out  enquiringly  as  the  noble  beasts  passed  along.  ''  What  horses  are 
these,  are  they  going  to  a  fair  to-morrow?"  asked  a  woman.  '*Why 
doesn't  know",  said  her  husband,  in  an  exultant  tone, — "  they  are  ours, 
they  belong  to  the  store,  lass."  These  were  the  co-operatives'  horses, 
employed  during  the  week  in  conveying  coal.  The  society  has  also 
twenty  railway  wagons,  for  which  they  have  paid  £1,300.  They 
sell  £10,000  worth  of  coals  a  year. 

This  society  numbers  5,000  members.  It  does  business  to  the 
amount  estimated  this  year  at  £120,000,  and  its  profits  at  nearly 
£12,000.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  of  its  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  panic  period,  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  power  of 
co-operation  to  hold  its  own,  in  the  days  of  severest  trial. 

The  preaent  store  commenced  in  the  latter  end  of  1849,  under  the 
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name  of  the  "  Halifax  Working  Man's  Co-operative  and  Provident 
Society."  It  began  in  a  cottage  house  in  Back  Foundry  Street, 
occupied  by  a  Scotch  weaver,  named  Richard  HorsfalL  MemberB 
attended  at  night,  after  their  work  was  over,  to  sell  the  stores.  The 
first  name  on  the  list  of  members  was  that  of  Benjamin  Aaron.  The 
profits  declared  in  its  first  fifteen  weeks'  balance;  sheet  were  1 2s.  2d. 

In  1850  it  removed  to  Cow  Green.  But  it  was  not  until  1860 
that  its  great  progress  set  in.  In  1855  it  lost  £51  by  a  dishonest 
treasurer,  in  whom  everybody  had  such  confidence  that  no  sureties 
were  taken  with  him.  Tliis  event  produced  a  panic  in  the  society. 
The  board-room  one  night  was  stormed  by  a  crowd  of  alarmed  mem- 
bers. Sixty  gave  notice  to  draw  out  their  shares.  In  those  days 
these  societies  had  no  legal  protection  against  fraud.  Distrust  was 
sown,  the  society  was  split  up,  and  a  courageous  moiety,  who  never 
lost  faith  in  the  principle,  held  on,  as  they  always  do — as  they  did  in 
Bochdale — as  they  are  doing  in  Burnley  now. 

The  credit  system  existed  in  the  Halifax  Society  until  May,  1861 
(up  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital  by  each  member). 
The  confusion,  trouble,  waste  of  time,  vexation,  and  moral  harm  of 
this  system  was  immense.  If  any  one  had  predicted  then  that  in  a 
few  years  there  would  be  a  social  society  of  working  men  5,000 
strong,  who  would  possess  £15,000  worth  of  property,  hold  a  large 
farm,  and  make  £12,000  a-year  profit,  he  would  have  been  voted  a 
greater  dreamer  than  any  poet  who  ever  sang  of  that  brighter  day 
of  which  nobody  believed  in  the  dawn. 

CO-OPEEATTVE  SOCIETIES  TflTHIN  SeVEN  MiLES  OF  HjLLIFAX,   1863. 


Name. 


Bolton  Brow 

Cleckheaton  

Cragg,  near  Mytholmroyd  . 

Triangle,  near  Halifax 

Flour  Society,  Halifax 

Heckmondwike 

Luddenden  Foot   

Mytholmroyd 

Queensbury   

Sowerby  Bridge  Industrial. 

Stainland   

Brighouse 


Number 

of 
Members. 


165 

435 

46 

75 

2,566 

637 

382 

242 

716 

2,153 

213 

357 


7,987 


CftpltaL 


1,692 
2,332 

333 

847 
5,488 
5,305 
1,708 

696 
5,320 
11,176 

529 
2,968 


38,394 


Sales 
for 
1863. 


6,625 

10,703 

1,082 

8,315 

40,784 

23,460 

9,574 

5,077 

19,203 

35,439 

4,318 

9,483 


169,063 


Profits 
for 
1868w 


829 

502 

13 

196 

2,176 

1,942 

877 

816 

1,381 

4,261 

231 

586 


13,260 


There  are  many  important  co-operative  societies  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Halifax.  I  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  returns 
from  twelve  in  time  for  this  paper.  These  societies  have  8,000 
members,    £38,000   of  capital,  £169,000   of  business,    and    make 
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annually  £13,000  of  profits.  One  of  these  societies  is  in  Sowerby 
Bridge,  a  rough,  rambling  place.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
cotton  scarcity,  this  society  began  with  a  crowd  of  members.  It  put 
itself  up  buildings.  It  owns  £15,000  worth  of  property,  makes 
£4,000  a-year  profit,  and  has  paid  all  along  the  highest  dividend  of 
any  society  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  worst  year  of  the  scarcity,  3862, 
it  paid  28.  %d.  in  the  pound. 

So  much  for  co-operation  in  Yorkshire.    I  now  turn  to  Lancashire. 

I  have  obtained  returns  from  Rochdale,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
co-operative  stores,  showing  the  position  of  co-operation  in  that  town 
for  the  four  years  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  civil  war  in  America. 


Progress 

IN  Rochdale, 

1857-1864. 

Year. 

Number 

Fundi 

Bosineas  doiiiig 

Profits  realiaad 

of  Membera. 

or  CapiteL 

the  Year. 

Year's  TradflL 

1867 

1,850 

15,142 

79,788 

6,470 

1868 

1,950 

18,160 

71,680 

6,284 

1859 

2,703 

27,060 

104,012 

10,739 

1860 

3,460 

87,710 

162,063 

16,906 

1861 

3,900 

42,925 

176.206 

18,020 

1862 

3,501 

38,465 

144,074. 

17,564 

1863 

4,018 

49,361 

158,632 

19,671 

1864 

4,650 

57,500 

174,000 

22.000 

The  last  line  in  this  Table  of  course  shows— the  year  not  being  completed — the 
estimated  position  and  profits  for  1864. 


From  1857  to  1860  the  members  increased  from  1,800  to  4,600, 
the  capital  from  £15,000  to  £57,500,  the  business  from  £80,000  to 
£174,000,  and  the  profits  from  £5,000  yearly  to  £15,000.  From 
1860  to  18G4  the  full  period  of  the  cotton  crisis  the  profits  have 
increabed  in  steady  gradations  from  £15,000  to  £22,000. 

In  1861  the  society  felt  the  effects  of  the  scarcity  of  cotton.  In 
the  March  quarter  of  that  year  the  receipts  for  sales  were  £47,000, 
in  the  December  quarter  they  had  fallen  to  £42,000. 

In  1862  the  cotton  famine  was  the  most  severe.  Two- thirds  of  the 
operatives  of  Rochdale  were  almost  entirely  out  of  work.  The 
greater  part  of  the  mills  were  entirely  closed,  and  the  people  had 
to  subsist  to  a  great  extent  on  their  previous  savings.  This  year 
the  number  of  members  of  the  store  decreased  500.  The  capital  of 
the  society  decreased  £4,500.  The  cash  received  for  sales  decreased 
£32,000,  yet  this  year  the  profits  made  amouhted  to  £17,000.  Not 
only  has  co-operation  stood  its  ground  during  a  period  which  it 
was  supposed  would  destroy  it,  but  the  Store,  the  Corn  Mill,  and 
Manufacturing  Society  of  Rochdale  gave  together  £1,500  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed  and  the  store  alone  made  £70)000  of 
profits  for  its  members. 
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The  Corn  Mill  Society  mnde  £10,000  a  year  profits  in  1860  and 
1861.  Ill  18G2  the  profits  fell  to  £8,000,  but  last  year  they 
returned  to  £10,000  again. 

The  Mauuiacturiiig  Society  of  Rochdale  has  kept  up  it«  full  pay- 
ment of  wages  during  the  cotton  famine  and  has  run  more  time  than 
any  mill  in  the  neiglibourhood. 

If  we  turn  to  the  four  chief  stores  of  Lancashire  which  stand 
chief  after  Rochdale,  we  iind  that  Liverpool  made  last  year  £3,200 
of  profits ;   Bury,  £4,(]()0  ;  Bacup,  £6,G0O  ;  and  Oldham,  £7,000. 

Position  of  Principal  StorIss  op  Lancashire,  exclusive  of  Rochdale, 

IN  18»>3. 


Name  of  Store. 


Number  of 
Members 


Liverpool 

Bury 

Bacup  

Oldham  (two  Societies), 


3,ir,4 
lAVl 
2,290 
3,299 


Amount 
of  Basiuesi*. 


44.355 

47,«58 
53,003 
87,706 


Profits 
Soaliacd. 


3.201 
4,689 
0,618 
7,686 


The  two  Societies  in  Oldham  arc  eituatcd  odc  in  King  Street  and  the  other  at 
Greenacre's  Hill.    The  King  Street  is  the  larger  by  about  one-sixth. 


Bacup  sufibrcJ  more  from  the  cotton  scarcity  than  Eochdale. 
Bacup  had  scarcely  any  other  branch  of  trade  than  cotton.  I  under- 
stand their  receipts  went  down  nearly  one-half  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  scarcity.  At  one  time  the  Relief  Committee  prohibited  the 
recipients  going  to  the  store  to  buy  goods  witli  the  money  given  them. 
The  poor  men  inij::ht  have  bought  at  the  store  to  more  advantage, 
but  probably  the  Relief  Committee  considered  the  shopkeepers  more 
in  need  of  support  than  the  stores.  Bury,  like  Rochdale,  has  other 
branches  of  trade  besides  cotton,  but  its  store  sales  went  down  more 
in  proportion  than  at  Rochdale.  Liverpool  has  not  been  much 
aifected  by  cotton  scarcity,  but  has  had  ditlicultics  of  its  own  making, 
namely  through  giving  credit  to  its  members,  but  they  have  lately 
adopted  the  ready  money  system,  which  will  check  its  sales  for  a 
time,  but  its  stability  and  growth  will  bo  all  the  more  certain  after 
it  recovers  from  the  f>hock  of  this  wise  change.  Some  of  the  stores 
have  given  a  trifle  to  the  relief  fund  but  not  much. 

The  Mosslcy,  Dukinlicld,  Staleybridge,  Ashton,  Ileywood,  Mid- 
dleton,  Rawtenstall,  and  Hyde  societies  have  suffered  badly,  being 
almost  entirely  cotton  manufacturing  towns,  yet  none  of  the  stores 
have  failed,  so  that  taken  altogether,  the  co-operative  societies  in 
Lancashire  are  as  numerous  and  as  strong  as  they  were  before  the 
cotton  panic  set  in. 
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The  Poor  Laws,  Settlement  and  Removal^  Irremovable  Poor. 
By  J.  L.  Foster,  York. 

HAVING  Id  my  youth  bad  considerable  experience  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  old  Poor  Law  system  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Amendment  Act  of  1834,  and  having  for  some  years  past  acted  as 
a  guardian  of  the  poor  in  the  York  Union,  and  devoted  my  attention 
to  the  general  working  of  the  system  of  Poor  Law  relief,  I  venture 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  Department  in  briefly  discussing — 

]st.  The  evils  of  settlement  and  removal. 

2nd.  The  expediency  of  recent  legislation  for  rendering  one 
portion  of  the  poor  who  become  recipients  of  relief  irremovable  from 
their  existing  places  of  abode. 

3rd.  The  desirability  of  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Irremov- 
able Poor  Acts  to  all  cases  of  pauperism. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  go  into  the  origin  of  the  laws 
regulatmg  settlements  and  removals.  We  may  presume  that  these 
laws  were  at  the  time  of  their  origin  both  expedient  and  proper. 
That  they  have  not  been  at  all  times  satisfactory  may  Ix;  gathered 
from  the  frequency  of  the  alt<?rations  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Law  of  Settlement.  Various  restrictions  were 
put  from  time  to  time  on  the  acquirement  of  settlements  by  rental 
and  occupation;  and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  swept  from  the 
statute  book  the  settlements  by  hiring  and  service.  But  still  the 
main  evil  was  left  in  its  full  vigour.  The  recipients  of  relief  in 
every  parish  and  union  were  subject  to  removal  if  not  resident  in 
the  place  of  their  legal  settlement,  unless  during  temporary  sickness 
or  in  the  first  year  of  widowhood.  Subject  to  these  and  some 
minor  exceptions,  the  law  authorised  the  removal  of  every  person  to 
the  place  of  his  legal  settlement;  and  in  my  opinion  great  injustice 
and  hardship  were  the  result. 

The  ratepayer  was  a  suiFerer:  for  the  difiiculties  and  intricacies 
of  law  and  fact  were  fi-equently  so  great,  that  the  cost  in  litigation 
to  determine,  by  appeal  to  quarter  sessions,  the  settlement  of  a 
pauper,  exceeded  the  amount  of  relief  which  the  necessities  of  the 
pauper  required.  Nor  was  that  the  only  manner  in  which  the  rate- 
payer suffered.  As  an  employer  of  labour,  he  frequently  felt 
constrained  to  engage  an  inefficient  labourer  belonging  to  his  own 
township  in  preference  to  seeking  the  services  of  an  independent, 
energetic,  and  well-conditioned  labourer,  who,  for  the  same  wages, 
would  do  much  more  work  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Next  as  to  the  labourer.  The  law  of  settlement  was,  to  some 
extent,  an  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  the  labourer.  In  the  rural 
districts,  more  particularly,  that  law  checked  the  artisan  and  labourer 
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from  carrying  their  industry  to  the  l>e8t  market,  and  a  narrow  a 
contracted  policy  was  fostered,  instead  of  one  based  upon  broad  a 
general  i)rincif)les.  Thus  it  was  that  in  some  localities  the  laboun 
continued  from  generation  to  generation  in  one  groove,  living  frc 
hand  to  mouth  ;  they  contracted  early  marriages ;  forced  their  laboi 
such  as  it  was,  upon  unwilling  employers,  they  themselves  beii 
dissatislicd  servants  ;  and  thus  from  bad  to  worse,  one  depende 
labourer  being  followed  by  another. 

Various  causes  have  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  ti 
labourer ;  none  more  so  than  a  firm  and  decided  administration 
the  law  forbidding  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  poor.  The  war 
appropriated  to  this  class  of  paupers,  I  have  generally  found  near 
empty  in  every  workhouse  which  I  have  visited.  The  pressure  i 
accommodation  is  in  the  wards  provided  for  the  extreme  aged,  tl 
sick,  and  the  idiotic.  But  with  these  improvements  there  was  fit 
the  law  of  settlement  and  removal  in  full  force,  and  with  it  we 
associated  many  evils  which  it  required  further  legislation 
remove. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  cost  of  litigation,  and  I  may  illustrate  n 
position  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  in  law  proceedings,  during  a  peri< 
of  nine  years,  from  1850  to  1858  inclusive,  by  the  parishes  in  tl 
York  Union,  relative  to  settlement  cases,  was  no  less  than  £3,55 
or  an  average  of  £395  per  annum. 

As  to  the  hardship  of  the  system  of  removals,  our  own  knowledj 
must  satisfy  us  that  to  break  up  the  home  of  a  labourer — howev 
humble — and  to  remove  him,  his  wife,  and  children,  it  may  be  to 
place  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  and  there  to  lea^ 
them,  almost  if  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  people  into  who 
parish  they  are  removed,  is  a  cruelty  which  nothing  but  the  stei 
behests  of  the  law  can  justify. 

This  hard.ship  was  continually  felt  by  guardians  of  the  poor,  ai 
they  were  impressed  by  the  belief  that  some  remedy  was  requisit 
but  they  were  powerless.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  mitiga 
the  hardship  of  this  law;  one  being  the  allowance  of  relief  to  noi 
resident  poor,  through  the  relieving  officers  of  other  unions,  and 
reciprocal  action  by  our  relieving  officers  to  poor  resident  with  \ 
and  settled  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  unions  to  which  the  paupe: 
belonged.  But  this  mode?  of  procedure  was  found  to  open  the  d« 
to  various  frauds  and  impositions,  of  which  I  will  give  one  or  tv< 
specimens.  The  parish  of  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey  had  an  ag( 
female  residing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  to  whom  they  pai 
2s,  G(i.  weekly.  This  went  on  year  after  year,  under  the  old  regim 
in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  under  the  new.  At  lengt 
the  guardian  of  the  parish  made  a  special  visitation  of  the  case,  an 
found  the  old  lady  had  been  long  dead  and  buried,  and  her  daughtc 
had  become  an  old  woman  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  family  annuit] 
In  another  case  of  more  recent  date,  the  pauper  was  of  the  mai 
sex,  residing  near  Leeds,  and  on  the  relieving  officer  being  sent  ove 
to  a  special  visit  of  the  case,  he  found  the  recipient  was  carrjiog  o 
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a  lucrative  trade  as  a  licensed  victualler.  On  being  remonstrated 
with  he  pertly  replied,  "  If  the  York  guardians  were  such  fools  as  to 
send  his  brass,  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  refuse  it."  These  and 
other  cases  of  fraud  determined  the  guardians  of  the  York  Union,  in 
1858,  to  abolish  the  system  of  non-resident  relief. 

The  law  of  settlement  further  worked  oppressively  on  the  labourer 
as  to  cottage  accommodation.  Landowners  shrank  from  the  building 
of  cottages  on  their  estates  lest  they  should  bring  incumbrances 
upon  their  townships  ;  and  consequently  the  poor  in  the  agricultural 
districts  in  many  localities  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  the 
most  wretched  accommodation — alike  a  scandal  to  morals  and  right 
feeling. 

It  is  needless  I  should  further  trouble  you  with  observations  on 
the  evils  of  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal,  which  at  length  were 
80  apparent  that  Parliament  was  induced  to  consider  the  whole 
question.  It  was  one  of  great  magnitude,  affecting  every  parish  and 
almost  every  ratepayer  in  the  kingdom.  The  greatest  care  was 
therefore  requisite  in  dealing  with  such  a  question.  The  9th  & 
10th  Vict.,  c.  66,  was  the  first  wedge  driven  into  the  old  law  of 
removal, — the  first  check  imposed  upon  parish-officers  in  dealing 
with  the  poor.  That  Act  provided  that  no  person  shall  bo  remov- 
able who  has  resided  for  five  years  in  any  one  parish,  so  long  as  he 
remained  a  resident  of  that  parish.  By  an  industrial  residence  of 
five  years  a  pauper  gained  a  status  of  irremovability,  and  his  relief 
was  charged  to  the  parish  in  which  he  was  resident.  That  arrange- 
ment not  being  found  to  answer,  by  subsequent  Acts  the  relief  to 
such  person  was  charged  to  the  common  fund  of  the  union  in  which 
the  parish  was  situated.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  at  once 
apparent  in  mitigation  of  the  evils  which  the  old  system  imposed 
upon  the  poor.  In  one  year  there  were  436  persons  relieved  by  the 
York  city  relieving  officer,  charged  to  the  common  fund  of  the 
union,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  paupers  irremovable,  and  not 
resident  in  the  parish  in  which  they  were  legally  settled.  Under 
the  old  law  all  these  parties  would  have  been  liable  to  be  placed 
under  the  penalties  of  an  order  of  removal.  Of  this  number,  as  to 
200  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  places  of  settlement  ;  but 
of  the  remaining  236,  I  learned  that  only  60  had  settlements  in  the 
York  union;  73  others  belonged  to  parishes  beyond  the  area  of  the 
union;  and  114  were  of  Irish  origin  with  no  English  settlement. 
The  occupation  of  the  irremovable  poor  was  also  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  of  these  439  paupers,  there  were  125 
unable  to  follow  any  employment ;  only  119  had  any  "occupation'* 
in  the  city  ;  the  remaining  192  were  employed  as  labourers  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  although  their  families  were  resident  within 
the  city.  The  want  of  cottage  accommodation  in  the  rural  villages 
(so  much  to  be  deplored),  and  the  increased  demand  fgr  labour, 
consequent  on  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture,  produced  a  state  of 
affairs  which  (to  the  injury  of  both  employer  and  employed) 
compelled  the  labourers,  principally  Irish,  to  walk  several  miles 
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daily  to  and  from  their  work, — thus  limitiug  their  hours  of  pro- 
ductive labour. 

After  a  fow  years' cxperieuce  oftho  working  of  the  Act  9th  & 
10th  Vict.,  c.  66,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  again  tui'ued  to 
the  subject  of  settlements  and  removals.  A  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  fully  considered  the  whole  question;  and 
based  upon  the  recommendations  contained  in  their  report,  auotlier 
Act  was  pa.-?ifed  (the  24 th  &  25th  Vict.,  c.  oi»)  which  happily 
further  extended  the  status  and  area  of  irremovability.  The  time 
for  acquirinjr  a  status  of  irremovability  was  reduced  from  five  to 
three  years,  and  the  area  was  extended  from  a  single  parish  to  the 
whole  union. 

In  a  city  situated  like  York,  which  is  sub-divided  into  thirty-three 
parishes — many  of  them  of  most  limited  area — this  Act  was  a  great 
boon  to  the  ])oor,  who  were  otherwise  subject  to  lose  the  status  of 
irremovability  by  changing  from  one  cottage  to  another,  even  in  the 
same  street.  The  four  gates  or  streets  approaching  the  four  bars  of 
this  city,  are  each  of  them  in  several  parishes.  Micklegate  is 
divided  into  three  parishes,  Walmgate  into  four,  Petergate  into 
three  or  lour,  and  Goodramgate  into  five  parishes.  These  various 
and  intricate  boundaries  hemmed  in  the  poor,  and  made  the  area  of 
irremoval/ility  extremely  limited.  But  the  Act  now  iu  force,  known 
i\&  the  Irremovable  Poor  Act,  extended  the  area  to  the  whole 
union,  which  spans  a  range  of  country  from  Sheriff  liutton  to 
Stillingfleet,  c(»m]>rising  73,830  acres. 

The  Irremovable  Poor  Act  came  into  operation  in  1 8G2,  aud  the 
effect  has  been  to  transfer  more  than  one-half  of  the  Poor  Law 
expenditure  from  parochial  to  common  fund  charges.  It  may 
naturally  be  asked,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Act  as  betweeu 
the  town  and  country  districts  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
irremovable  i)Our  are  found  in  the  towns — a  result  which  was  not 
expected.  In  the  city  of  York  four-lifths  of  the  poor  are  irre- 
movable, and  charged  to  the  common  fund,  while  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  paupers  in  the  rural  townships  come  under  that  head. 
The  Ibllowing  is  the  return  for  the  past  year: — 

Common  Charges,      i      Pftrochiol  Charges.      ]  Total  Out-door  Belief. 


£       ;«.    d.  I  £      s.     d.  £      s.    d. 

City  district...;      2,414    7     5  !         617     18    9         •        3,032    G    2 

Rural  do.    ...  882    4    8  i         983     12     1  i         1,365  16    9 


This  works  a  practical  injustice  to  the  ratepayers  in  the  agri* 
cultural  districts,  which  brings  me  to  the  third  topic  iu  my  paper; 
The  desirableness  of  extending  the  provisions  oi"  the  Irremovable 
Poor  Act  to  all  cases  of  j)auperisni.  It  would  never  do  to  make  a 
rotn.frratle  movement;  and  therefore  the  iuif(|uality  which  recent 
Icgi.^iatioii  lias  produced  can  only  be  remedied  by  further  legislation. 
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in  the  onward  direction — by  making  all  relief  chargeable  to  the 
common  fund  of  the  union  in  which  the  destitution  arises.  Where 
the  tree  falls  there  let  it  lie. 

The  district  that  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  labour  of  a  man  in  his 
days  of  health  and  strength  ought  in  equity  to  maintain  him  (if 
requisite)  in  his  old  age  and  infirmity,  rather  than  remit  him  to  a 
distant  place  which  happens  to  be  his  legal  settlement,  but  in  which 
he  has  no  other  interest  or  connection.  The  great  centres  of 
industry  which  absorb  all  the  labourers  who  can  be  obtained  have 
no  right,  when  these  labourers  become  exhausted  in  physical  power, 
to  again  consign  them  to  the  locality  from  which  they  formerly 
came,  as  worn-out  and  useless  paupers,  and  therefore  to  be 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  those  who  have  not  gained  from  their 
labour. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  in  which  this  great 
question  can  be  satisfactorily  settled  is  by  the  entire  and  absolute 
abolition  of  the  power  of  removal  to  the  place  of  legal  settlement, 
and  that  this  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  all 
parties. 

I  have  stated  that  the  grievances  of  the  old  law  have  been  greatly 
mitigated  by  recent  legislation;  but  there  yet  exists  the  means  of 
inflicting  legal  cruelty  in  the  removal  of  paupers.  1  will  illustrate 
that  assertion  by  a  case  of  very  recent  occurrence.  Forty  years 
ago  a  tradesman  gained  a  settlement  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  in 
the  Pavement,  in  this  city.  His  son  left  York  for  London  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  settled  in  the  employ  of  a  horse- 
dealer,  an  occupation  to  which  a  Yorkshireraan  would  naturally  be 
adapted.  He  married  a  respectable  young  woman,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  metropolis,  and  they  had  a  family  of  four  children. 
The  husband  was  unfortunately  thrown  from  a  vicious  horse  and 
killed.  The  widow  and  four  fatherless  children^ve^e  engulphed  in 
poverty.  From  their  once  comfortable  home  they  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  metropolis;  and  having  thus  lost  their  stntus  of 
irremovability,  this  family  became  a  parochial  charge,  and  were 
brought  to  York  under  an  order  of  removal.  They  were  detached 
from  their  friends,  and  from  the  means  of  employment  which  aided 
the  widow  in  doing  something  towards  maintaining  her  family. 
The  law  consigned  them  to  reside  among  a  people  to  whose  habits  and 
mode  of  life  they  were  strangers,  and  this  transportation  rendered 
the  widow  i)owerless  and  helpless.  A  great  hardship  was  inflicted 
on  this  family,  and  no  advantage  was  gained  by  any  one.  The 
removing  parish  gained  a  loss.  Being  wrongly  informed  before 
they  removed  to  All  Saiuts  parish,  they  took  out  two  orders  of 
removal  to  other  parishes  in  York;  these  orders  were  appealed 
against,  and  had  to  be  abandoned  at  great  cost  to  the  respondents — 
a  cost  which  far  exceeded  the  sum  that  would  have  amply  relieved 
the  necessities  of  the  widow  and  her  orphan  children. 

The  avoidance  of  all  such  cases  would  be  accomplished  by  such 
alteration  of  the  law  aB  would  place  the  relief  of  all  paupers  on  the 
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common  fund,  and  the  working  of  the  Assessment  Act  is  laying  the 
basis  for  rightly  determining  the  true  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each 
township  in  a  union  towards  that  fund.  The  existing  system  of 
relieving  a  section  of  the  poor  from  one  fund,  another  section  from 
another  fund,  tends  to  an  uneven  strain,  and  to  keep  up  an  unseemly 
collision  between  town  and  country.  I  therefore  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  Parliament  will  give  it«  sanction  and  authority 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  reported  last  session,  that  in  any  future  legislation  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  in  their  opinion,  provision  should  bo  made  for  placing 
the  whole  cost  of  the  poor  of  each  union  on  the  common  fund. 

One  important  result  I  anticipate  from  the  transfer  of  all  relief 
to  the  common  fund.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to  obliterate  any 
spirit  of  selfishness  in  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  responsible 
duties  of  a  Poor  Law  Guardian.  They  will  no  longer  feel — as  some 
men  possibly  do — that  their  principal  mission  to  the  board-room  is 
to  watch  the  particular  interest  of  their  own  parish,  and  that  they 
have  no  concern  in  the  general  business  of  the  union.  There  will 
bo  no  longer  an  arena  for  conflicts  as  to  chargeability  between  one 
parish  and  another.  The  attention  of  the  guardians  will  be  directed 
to  consider  the  necessities  of  the  applicants,  and  the  assistance  which 
their  cases  require ;  to  supervise  the  general  business  of  the  union 
and  the  conduct  of  the  officers.  In  fact,  they  will  have  one  object  in 
common.  Each  member  of  the  board  will  feel  he  has  a  responsible 
duty  to  discharge ;  to  administer  the  law  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
ratepayers  are  protected  from  the  importunities  of  the  idle  and 
dissolute,  and  that  the  wants  of  the  necessitous  poor  are  relieved, 
not  with  a  grudging  hand,  but  in  a  kind  and  judicious  manner. 


Observations  on  some  of  the  Plans  adopted  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  of  Paris.     By  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  visit  Paris  every 
year,  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  are  at  the  trouble  of  inquiring 
how  it  fares  with  the  poor  of  the  great  pleasure  capital  of  Europe. 
Hence  it  is  popularly  believed,  even  now,  that  the  French  poor  are 
not  systematically  treated  and  relieved,  and  that  the  well-to-do  are 
not  rated  for  the  support  of  the  helpless  and  ragged.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  no  workhouses  in  France,  where  old  and  young  paupers 
are  brigaded.  Houses  are  not  rated  for  the  poor.  There  are  neither 
casual  wards  nor  night  refuges.  Yet  there  are  taxes  for  the  poor, 
there  are  vast  asylums  for  the  poor  aged,  as  Bic^tre  and  La  Salpetri^re, 
and  the  hospitals  for  Incurable  Men  and  Incurable  Women,  and  there 
are  places  where  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  moneyless  orphans, 
arc  cared  for,  and  sent  into  the  world  well  trained  to  become  honest 
men  and  women.  The  principle  which  presided  over  the  operations 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  ancient  Hotel  Dieu,  in  the  four- 
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leenth  century,  is  in  force  now  under  the  intelligent  control  of 
M.  Husson,  the  chief  director  of  the  Assistance  Publique  of  Paris. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  of  old  were  invested  with  the  right  to  take 
a  basketful  of  fish  from  eveiy  cartload,  and  a  proportionate  quantity 
from  other  loads  of  eatables  for  their  poor.  Every  pipe  of  wine  paid 
toll  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  sheep  of  the  poor  had  free  grazing  ia 
the  royal  forests.  And  now  the  cost  of  relieving  the  poor  of  Paris 
is  defrayed  by  taxes  on  admissions  to  the  theatres  and  concerts,  on 
the  sale  of  graves  in  the  cemeteries,  on  provisions  brought  to  market, 
&c.,  by  a  municipal  subvention,  by  charitable  collections,  and  by 
rich  hospital  and  asylum  endowments.  When  the  rich  eat  they  are 
contributing  to  the  food  of  the  poor,  and  when  they  amuse  them- 
selves, they  drop  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  Assistance  Publique. 
These  are  the  sources  of  the  income  of  about  £1,000,000  sterling, 
with  which  the  charity  department  of  Paris  has  to  deal. 

The  Assistance  Publique  is  governed  by  a  great  central  bureau. 
This  bureau  governs  the  twenty  arrondissement  bureaux.  The 
arrondissement  offices  for  the  distribution  of  relief  are  directed  by 
the  mayor  and  his  subordinates  in  co-operation  with  a  commission, 
consisting  of  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  charitable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  arrondissement.  These  commissioners  visit  the  poor  in 
their  own  homes,  or  receive  them  at  their  own  houses,  and  report 
on  their  merits.  The  relief  given  is  in  money,  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
and  medical  attendance.  It  is  carried  out  with  the  utmost  order. 
In  each  arrondissement  there  are  Houses  of  Help,  where  the  sick 
are  advised,  and  where  they  receive  gratuitous  medicines,  winter 
clothing,  and  other  comforts.  There  are  1,000  paid  officials  engaged 
in  the  many  details  of  this  relief  of  the  poor :  and  the  number  of 
gratuitous  servants  of  the  poor  must  reach  between  2,000  and  3,000 ; 
so  that  the  twenty  Bureaux  of  Benevolence,  with  the  sixty  or 
seventy  Houses  of  Help  which  are  under  their  charge,  have  help 
enough,  yet  the  salaries  of  the  Assistance  Publique  department  of 
Paris  do  not  exceed  £58,000  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  chief  poor 
commissioner  is  only  £600  per  annum.  Thus  the  distribution  of 
the  income  of  the  poor  is  cheaply  effected. 

A  few  words  on  the  people  who  have  claim  to  relief.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  a  poor  person  can  place  his  name  on  the  list  of 
people  entitled  to  relief  are  many. 

In  the  first  place,  the  applicant  for  regular  relief  must  have  resided 
one  year  in  Paris.  He  must  be  a  Frenchman.  A  foreigner  must 
have  resided  ten  consecutive  years  in  France,  before  he  can  claim 
assistance.  Relief  is  divided  into  ordinary  or  annual  relief;  and 
extraordinary  or  temporary  relief.  The  poor  who  are  qualified  to 
receive  ordinary  or  annual  relief,  are  the  blind,  the  paralytic,  persons 
afflicted  with  cancer,  the  crippled,  and  the  aged  who  have  completed 
their  sixty-fourth  year.  The  poor  entitled  to  extraordinary  or  tem- 
porary relief  are,  the  disabled,  the  sick,  women  who  are  suckling  and 
have  other  children  to  support,  deserted  children,  and  orphans. 
Extraordinary  relief  may  be  claimed,  moreover,  by  the  heads  of 
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families  where  there  are  at  least  three  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age — or,  where  there  are  two  children,  when  one  labours  under  a 
serious  infirmity  ;  or  where  the  wife  is  enceinte  with  her  third  child : 
by  deserted  women  ;  widows  or  widowers  having  at  least  two  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  one  crippled  or  sick  child  ; 
widows  and  deserted  women  who  have  one  child  and  expect  a  second ; 
and  generally  any  persons  who  are  in  want  through  unforeseen 
circumstances. 

No  poor  person  can  obtain  help  whose  children  arc  not  attendants 
at  school,  or  arc  unvaccinated.  Applicants  are  admitted  to  the  list, 
or  rejected,  by  the  committee  of  the  arrondissement  bureau.  Their 
names  being  upon  the  books,  they  arc  classed  according  to  their 
,  wants  jmd  condition.  The  arrondissement  bureau  has  a  list-,  whicB 
is  kept  for  tlic  general  or  central  bureau.  The  relief  given  is  chiefly 
in  the  shape  of  bread,  meat,  clothes,  and  wood.  It  is  distributed  by 
the  bureau  secretary,  or  by  the  sisters  at  the  Houses  of  Help  ;  or  in 
the  shape  of  tickets  which  arc  entrusted  to  the  arrondissement  com- 
missioners or  lady-visitors.  Money  help  is  given  by  the  secretary 
into  the  hands  of  the  person  for  whose  relief  it  was  granted. 

Tlie  arrondissement  bureau  grants  all  kinds  of  assistance  to  the 
poor  in  cases  of  emergency.  On  the  report  of  an  administrator  or 
commissioner,  bandages,  mechanical  corsets,  and  wooden  legs,  are 
distributed  to  all  comers  who  have  a  recommendation.  Passports, 
with  tickets  of  relief  by  the  way,  are  issued  to  poor  people  who  desire 
to  travel  in  quest  of  work.  The  bureau  has  the  power  to  grant  a 
few  })er3ons  permission  to  hawk  goods  in  the  streets,  to  give  exemp- 
tion from  the  fees  due  on  registration  or  inheritance,"  and  it  watches 
the  restitution  of  the  clothes  of  relatives  w^ho  have  died  in  the 
hospitals.  Th(;  bureau  is  also  authorised  to  lend  sheets,  counter- 
panes, shirts,  &c.,  in  urgent  cases,  or  to  help  the  poor  widow  to 
appri*ntice  her  boy,  or  even  to  pay  her  rent.  All  this  is  out-door 
relief  of  a  temporary  kind. 

But  the  bureau  has  to  deal  with  permanent  relief  also.  The 
Assistance  Publique  distributes  among  the  twenty  bureaus  of  Paris 
a  certain  number  of  pensions  for  the  poor,  in  lieu  of  admissions  to 
the  Jisylums.  These  pensions  are,  for  men,  £10  2s,  6cf.,  and  for  the 
women  £7  IGs*.  per  annum.  They  are  paid  monthly,  the  winter 
payments  being  heavier  than  those  paid  in  the  summer.  Thus — in 
the  live  winter  months,  an  old  man  receives  195.  lOrf.  monthly,  and 
a  woman  14.v.  bd.  ;  while  in  the  seven  warm  months  the  payments 
are — to  the  man,  15.^.  3rf.,  and  to  the  woman  12*.  This  money  is 
not  recklessly  thrown  across  a  counter.  The  bureau  judges  the 
neccssiti(\s  of  each  case,  and  gives  the  value  of  the  pensions,  in  pro- 
visions, or  linen,  or  cash,  as  the  commit  tee  may  decide.  In  addition 
to  these  pensions,  the  recipients  have  gratuitous  medical  advice, 
medicines,  and  baths.  The  old  out-door  paupers  are  visited  from 
time  to  time  by  the  administrators  or  commissioners  of  the  bureau 
to  which  they  belong,  and  by  representatives  of  the  central  authority, 
to  establish  their  existence,  and  the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of 
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their  pension.  If  they  are  caught  bejjging,  or  otherwise  miscon- 
ducting themselves,  their  pensions  are  withdrawn. 

Medically,  the  poor  of  Paris  are  well  cared  for.  The  doctors 
employed  by  the  bureau  are  bound  to  attend  at  the  bureau,  or  the 
House  of  Help,  to  give  advice  to  all  poor  people  who  may  apply  to 
them,  and  prescriptions  to  all  who  are  on  the  books  of  the  bureau, 
and  who  are  entitled  to  gratuitous  medicines.  The  medical  men  also 
visit  the  poor  in  their  homes,  and  are  bound  to  do  all  tliat  is  needful 
for  their  case,  which  a  sister  of  charity  cannot  perform.  An 
employe  of  the  bureau  makes  the  round  of  the  sick  on  the  list,  to  see 
how  the  invalids  are,  and  how  often  the  doctor  has  visited  them,  hi« 
visits  being  recorded  with  the  day  and  hour  of  each,  on  a  form  which 
is  kept  in  the  sick  room.  This  is  an  excellent  plan,  that  does  away 
with  the  possibility  of  neglect. 

Again,  when  the  poor  sick  are  almost  convalescent,  they  are  sent 
to  tiie  convalescent  hospital  of  Vincennes,  or  to  that  of  Vesinet. 
These  admirable  institutions  are  open  to  all  working-men  and 
women.  They  are  in  the  fresh  air  ;  and  their  advantages  are  to  be 
enjoyed  for  a  few  francs.  P'or  the  convalescent  poor  who  have  been 
treated  in  the  hospitals,  there  is  Montyon*s  bounty.  They  may 
receive  20  francs  (in  money,  or  food  and  clothing)  if  they  can  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  bureau — which  are  not  very  stringent.  The 
.experiment  of  attending  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  rather  than 
sending  them  to  the  hospitals,  has  been  extensively  tried  in  Paris  of 
late  years  ;  and  has  proved  a  great  economy  of  money — eacli  home- 
treated  patient  costing  135.,  while  evciy  hospital  patient  costs  £2. 
A  few  words  on  the  treatment  of  poor  abandoned  orphan  children. 
The  French  system  is  in  all  respects  unlike  ours.  We  brigade  the  little 
helpless  ones  ;  the  Paris  governors  of  the  poor  scatter  their  proteges 
far  and  ^vide  in  the  homes  of  honest,  well-conducted  working  men. 
The  cliildren  who  are  deserted,  whose  parents  are  in  prison,  or  are 
unable  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  are  all  provided  for,  not  in  great 
asylums,  but  in  new  and  humble  homes  suited  to  their  condition. 
The  children  who  fall  under  the  care  of  the  Assistant  Pnblique  arc 
first  told  off  to  an  asylum,  and  thence  distributed  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  country  places,  where  they  arc  constantly  visited  by  Assistance 
Publique  officials.  The  system  leads  to  abuses,  I  have  no  doubt — as 
offering  facilities  for  getting  rid  of  w^hat  a  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Review  called  *'  superfluous  progeny  ; "  but  the  facilities  are  not  so 
great  under  the  present  system  as  they  were  in  the  old  days  of  the 
foundling  turn-tables;  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  at  nny  rate, 
this  home-education  of  helpless  children  produces  a  race  of  honest 
Citizens,  trained  to  labour  for  their  bread.  At  the  present  time  the 
Assistance  Publique  of  Paris  have  about  20,0()0  children  scattered  in 
country  homes.  In  1861  the  number  of  desertf'd  children  and  found- 
lings gathered  from  the  streets  of  Paris  was  3,362.  In  the  same  year 
the  Assistance  Publique  took  charge  of  406  orphans;  so  that  their 
family  increased  by  3,768.  Of  this  number  no  less  than  707  died 
within  the  year.     The  Assistance  Publique  endeavour  to  explain  this 
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wholesale  desertion  of  children.  The  director,  M.  Husson,  sajs  that 
penury  heads  the  list  of  causes,  accounting  for  the  ahandonment  of 
2,90G  innocents ;  the  death  of  the  mother  accounts  for  531 ;  while 
the  parents  of  293  had  disappeared.  The  progenitors  of  38  were  in 
prison.  Poverty  then,  and  the  death  of  the  natural  protector  of  the 
child,  are  sources  which  fill  tlie  great  public  nursery  of  Paris. 

Tho  mortality  among  these  poor  children  is,  as  I  have  remarked, 
great.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  administration  to  keep  the  fewest  possible 
children  in  their  asylum ;  because  they  are  more  cheaply  and  healthily 
brought  u{)  under  artificial  homo  influences  created  for  them  in  the 
country.  Tlic  mortality  is  much  higher  in  the  asylum  than  in  the 
country  cotta«»o.  In  the  former  it  is  14  per  cent. — in  the  latter  it  is 
9  per  cent.  The  deaths  are  chiefly  among  the  infants.  Of  the  1,604 
abandoned  children  who  died  in  tho  country  in  1861,  1,059  were  less 
than  one  year  old.  A  medical  commission  has  sat  to  inquire  into 
tho  reasons  why  the  mortality  is  so  great  among  these  young  children* 
The  first  and  foremost  reason  discovered  by  the  doctors,  is  the  repug- 
nance of  tlio  mothers,  when  forced,  as  they  are  in  the  hospitals,  to 
nurse  their  chiMren.  These  mothers,  the  commissioners  assert,  have 
only  one  thought,  namely,  to  separate  themselves  from  their  offspring 
directly  tlicy  are  outside  tlie  hospital.  The  president  of  the  medical 
commission  concludes  : — 

"  The  most  incontestible  cause  of  death,  that  Avhich  overbears  all 
others,  and  on  which  all  the  doctors  concerned  are  agreed,  is  the 
insufficiency  of  the  infant's  natural  food." 

The  Assistance  Publique  take  temporary  charge  of  the  children 
of  parents  who  are  in  hospital  or  in  prison ;  and  they  distribute 
them  in  workmen's  homes  near  Paris,  that  they  may  be  at  hand 
when  their  parents  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  them. 

If  there  is  distress  in  Paris  of  an  acute  kind,  and  if  from  time 
to  time  men  and  women  die  of  hunger,  it  is  not  because  there 
are  none  in  the  city  of  boulevards  who  care  for  the  unfortunate. 
On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  system  of  relief, 
begun  in  1801,  and  peifected  in  1849,  is  admirably  and  cheaply 
administered.  Every  poor  man,  woman,  or  child  who  falls  sick, 
may  find  a  comfortable  retreat  in  a  well-ordered  hospital,  or  be 
carefully  advised  and  treated  at  home  :  tho  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  are  cared  for  in  spacious  asylums  :  the  orphan  enters  a  new 
home  and  the  helpless  aged  have  Bicetre,  La  Salpetriere,  or  a 
pension.  There  are,  moreover,  noble  institutions  in  and  around 
Paris  (some  of  which  have  been  lately  established)  the  like  of  which 
we  have  not  in,  or  near,  London. 

There  is  no  lack  of  charity  in  P]ngland  ;  but  there  is  lack  of 
skill  and  economy  in  the  administration  of  it.  In  Paris  the  poor 
are  not  severely  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  moneyless.  The 
pauper's  dole  is  taken  out  of  the  rich  man's  pocket  :  his  crust 
is  from  the  table  of  the  well-to-do.  The  poor  quarters  are  not 
compelled  to  support  all  their  own  misery,  leaving  the  Chaussee 
d'Autln  free  from  a  poor  tax  altogether.     The  State  subventions  are 
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spread  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  indigent  population.  If 
the  poor  of  one  arrondissement  obtain  more  help  than  their  fellow- 
paupers  of  a  neighbouring  ai'rondissement,  it  is  because  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  quarter  give  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  another — 
a  house  to  house  voluntary  collection  being  made  at  the  beginning  of 
eveiy  winter. 

The  system  of  poor-relief  is  comprehensive  and  economical  and 
humane.  It  is  supported  by  property  and  taxes  that  never  affect 
the  pockets  of  that  great  class  which  exists  in  France  as  in  England, 
namely,  workmen  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  eat  or  fast 
as  commerce  prospers  or  declines.  A  million  sterling  is  the  Paris 
poor  budget,  and  it  relieves  90,000  people :  yet  this  sum  leaves 
much  suffering  unrelieved,  or  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  many  ceuvres,  or  works  which  are  actively  con- 
ducted by  pi-ivate  charity  in  every  part  of  the  city.  Some  of  these 
are  admirably  contrived,  and  generally  with  the  object  of  finding 
new  homes  for  poor  children,  or  helping  poor  women  in  their  time 
of  trouble.  The  creches  are  many ;  there  are  primary  schools 
everywhere;  there  are  reformatories  for  young  criminals  and 
disciplinary  homes  for  fallen  women. 

It  would  repay  the  trouble  of  any  person  who  has  studied  the  many 
forms  which  charity  has  taken  in  our  time,  to  read  the  Annuaire  de  la 
Charite,  published  in  Paris.  It  describes  many  humble  active 
charities  that  might  be  introduced  into  this  country  with  good  effect. 
The  CBuvrc  des  Dizaines,  for  instance,  which  bears  this  sentence  for 
its  guiding  piinciple : — 

**  If  every  ten  families  in  easy  circumstances  were  to  combine 
together  to  take  care  of  a  family  in  distiess,  pauperism  would  be 
almost  abolished." 

The  cherishing  of  home  influence  as  the  best  with  which  poor 
children  can  be  surrounded,  is  the  main  feature  of  all  Paris  charities 
that  deal  with  the  youDg ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  vast  good 
would  be  accomplished  if  a  few  among  our  London  philanthropists 
would  establish  an  orphan  society,  that  should  possess  not  one  brick 
in  the  Avay  of  asylum  ;  but  that  should  create  a  thousand  new  homes 
over  the  country,  for  a  thousand  of  the  little  Arabs  of  our  streets. 
It  is  a  question  of  drill  under  a  Gothic  roof,  with  a  number  for  a 
name,  or  of  a  new  home  in  a  wayside  cottage,  and  free  labour  in  the 
fields. 

In  my  Paris  wanderings  among  the  poor  I  came  across  one  insti- 
tution or  society  of  recent  date,  which,  in  conclusion,  I  will  describe 
in  a  few  words,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  direct  public  attention  to 
the  ruin  which  the  public-house  loan  societies  spread  among  the 
working  classes,  and  the  possibility  of  helping  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves, by  lending  to  them,  in  moments  of  difficulty,  on  fair  and 
honourable  terms. 

The  Prince  Imperial's  Loan  to  Labour  Society,  lends  money  to 
working  men.  '^  This  institution,"  according  to  the  report,  *'  is  esta- 
blished to  help  the  intelligent  and  honest  working  man.     Loans 
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made  to  the  worker,  -when  he  is  in  distress,  re-animate  his  courage, 
and  make  him  thrifty.  Unfortunately,  probity,  ecouomical  habits, 
industry,  and  moral  guarantees,  are  all  the  security  the  workman  has 
to  offer  to  his  employer.     But  these  are  not  enough.*' 

Now,  the  object  of  the  society  is  to  afford  material  guarantees  to 
the  honest  working  man  who  has  not  got  them  ;  using  the  name  of 
the  boy-prince  us  an  incentive  to  other  children  to  subscribe  to  the 
fund.  The  subscribers  arc  chiefly  children,  and  the  act  of  subscrib- 
ing a  weekly  penny  from  their  pocket-money  is  held  to  bo  a  whole- 
some lesson  to  them.  The  lady  patronesses  are  bound  to  collect 
subscriptions,  to  enlist  all  the  children  of  their  acquaintance  as 
associates,  and  to  form  them  into  divisions  and  subdivisions.  The 
special  object  of  the  fund  is  to  afford  loans  to  workmen,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tools,  instruments,  or  utensils,  which  are  the  first  necessaries 
of  their  trade  or  home ;  and  to  give  assistance  to  them  in  any  tem- 
porary or  accidental  difficulty.     The  loans  are  granted  in  this  way. 

When  a  working-man  applies  for  assistance  he  must  be  provided 
with  two  witnesses  who  will  attest  his  identity,  and  declare  that  he 
is  a  man  of  well-regulated  life,  and  thnt  he  really  needs  assistance. 
These  two  witnesses  must  bo  intimate  friends  of  the  applicant,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  commune  in  which  he  dwells.  The  society  is 
content  to  take  their  truth  as  witnesses  for  sole  guarantee  that  the 
money  will  be  returned.  They  are  not  asked  to  incur  the  least 
responsibility  before  the  law.  At  the  present  time  £20  is  the  highest 
loan  that  is  granted.  The  interest  charged  is  2^  per  cent.  The 
loans  are  repayable,  as  a  rule,  in  three  years ;  but  the  time  is  ex- 
tended in  cases  of  illness,  or  of  departure  on  military  duties.  The 
children  of  defaulters,  and  the  heirs  of  a  borrower  who  died  without 
having  lepaid  his  loan,  are  not  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  society 
until  they  have  liquidated  the  unpaid  debt  of  honour. 

The  advantages  of  a  society  like  this  are  obvious.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  its  operations  have  the  least  tendency  to  pauperise  the 
working  classes.  On  the  contrary,  it  helps  only  those  workmen  who 
are  able  to  show  that  they  lead  a  regular  life;  and  who  can  bring 
two  intimate  friends  to  prove  that  their  misfortunes  are  not  the  con- 
sequences of  their  vices.  The  dignity  of  the  honest  working-man 
who  has  fallen  into  trouble,  is  not  hurt  by  the  idea  that  he  has 
become  an  object  of  charity ;  since  ho  understands  that  the  money 
the  society  advances  him  is  to  bo  repaid.  lie  may,  indeed,  be  proud 
of  having  obtained  a  loan ;  since  it  is  a  proof  that  the  society  have 
faith  in  the  honour  of  him  and  his  friends. 

]Many  an  astute  commercial  man  will  laugh  at  such  a  loan  society. 
I  can  only  assure  him  that  such  a  society  is  now  at  Avork  in  Paris; 
that  it  is  under  the  control  of  people  who  have  not  the  least  gleam 
of  an  idea  they  will  end  their  days  at  Charenton ;  and,  moreover, 
and  lastly,  that  the  poor  borrowers  who  had  deposited  only  work- 
men's himour  as  security,  have  redeemed  their  pledge  to  the  centime, 
as  the  report  for  1863  sets  forth,  in  sober  black  and  white. 
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Taxation.     By  William  Pollard  Urquhart,  M.P. 

I  FEEL  that  I  owe  some  apology  to  the  Association  for  proposing  to 
read  a  paper  on  a  subject  whtch  was  fully  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ings of  1862  and  1863.  But  on  these  occasions  the  matter  was  treated 
by  all  parties  as  if  it  were  entirely  a  question  of  antagonistic  class 
interest  ;  some  were  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty wei-e  not  paying  their  proper  share  of,  and  others  were  seeking 
to  prove  that  they  already  contributed  at  least  their  full  quota  to 
the  necessary  burdens  of  the  country,  Now,  all  the  attention  that 
I  have  paid  to  the  subject  has  convinced  me  that  a  remarkable 
opinion,  broached  by  the  late  Prince  Consort — to  the  effect  that  the 
more  the  knowledge  of  social  science  was  extended,  the  more  certain 
did  it  appear  that  the  true  interests  of  the  different  orders  of  society 
were  not  antagonistic,  and  that  whatever  was  most  conducive  to  th« 
good  of  the  whole  community  was  also  the  most  profitable  to  each  of 
the  various  sections  of  which  the  community  is  composed, — is  as 
applicable  to  the  theory  of  taxation  as  it  is  to  any  other  branch  of 
national  economy. 

In  beginning  this  subject,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  a  simile  made 
use  of  about  two  years  ago,  by  one  who  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  champion  of  the  landed  interest.  On  the  occasion  referred  to, 
Mr.  Disraeli  said,  that  whatever  increase  was  made  to  the  burdens 
of  the  country  would  be  sure  to  be  placed  on  the  land, — and  he 
proceeded  to  compare  the  land  itself  to  a  milch  cow  that  was  about 
to  be  drained  of  its  milk  to  the  very  last  drop.  Now,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  cows  of  a  dairy  farmer  who  lives  by  sending 
to  the  market  all  that  he  can  extract  from  them  in  the  shape  of 
milk  and  butter,  are  in  much  better  condition  than  those  of  one 
that  makes  his  money  by  selling  the  produce  that  would  otherwise 
be  given  to  them  as  food  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  animals, 
if  they  could  reason  and  think  for  themselves,  would  deprecate  the 
interference  of  any  indiscreet  protector  of  their  interests,  who  remon- 
strated with  their  master  for  drawing  all  his  profits  directly  from 
them,  rather  than  from  the  sale  of  his  crops.  It  may,  then,  be  well 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  landowners,  whether  any 
greater  practical  wisdom  is  evinced  by  their  friends  who  advocate 
the  imposition  of  taxes  rather  upon  articles  of  commerce  and  con- 
sumption (which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  if  left  perfectly 
free,  are  as  sure  to  augment  the  value  of  their  estates,  as  the  hay 
and  turnips  are  sure  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  milch  cows) 
than  upon  the  surplus  profits  arising  from  the  occupation  of  land 
which  constitute  rent. 
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I  need  hardly  state  that  this  is  no  new  idea,  either  of  mine  or  d 
the  gentlemen  who  have  attended  here  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool 
AssociatioD.  It  is  now  not  veiy  far  from  two  centuries  since 
Mr.  Locke,  in  his  essay  concerning  lowering  the  interest  and  rfusing 
the  value  of  money,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Taxes,  however  contrived,  and  out  of  whose  hand  soever  immediately  taken^ 
do,  in  a  country  where  their  great  fund  is  land,  for  the  most  part  terminate  npoo 
land.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  those  taxes  which  seem  least  to  affect  land 
will  most  surely  of  all  others  fall  the  rents.  This  would  deserve  to  be  well 
considered  in  the  raising  of  taxes,  lest  the  neglect  of  it  bring  upon  the  countij 
gentleman  an  evil  that  he  is  sure  to  feel,  but  not  to  be  able  very  quickly  \A 
remedy ;  for  rents  once  fallen  are  not  very  easily  raised  again.  A  tax  raised  on 
the  hind  seems  hard  to  the  landowner,  because  it  is  so  much  money  going  visiblj 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  therefore,  as  an  (^ase  to  himself,  the  landowner  is  alwayi 
forward  to  lay  it  on  commodities.  But,  if  he  will  thoroughly  consider  it  and 
examine  the  effects,  he  will  find  he  buys  this  seeming  case  at  a  very  dear  rate; 
and  though  he  pays  not  this  tax  immediately  out  of  his  own  purse,  yet  bis  purse 
will  find  it  by  a  greater  want  of  money  there  than  that  comes  to,  with  the  lessoi- 
ing  of  his  rents  to  boot,  which  is  a  settled  and  lasting  evil  that  will  stick  open 
him  l)cyond  the  present  payment.  It  is  vain  in  a  country  whose  great  fbnd  ii 
land  to  hope  to  lay  the  charge  upon  anything  else.  The  merchant,  do  what  y<M 
can,  will  not  bear  it:  the  labourer  cannot,  and  therefore,  the  landowner  must: 
and  whether  he  had  best  do  it  by  laying  it  directly  where  it  will  last  settle,  or, 
by  letting  it  come  to  him  by  the  sinking  of  his  rents,  which,  when  they  are  ona 
fallen,  every  one  knows  are* not  easily  raised  again,  let  him  consider." 

The  same  opinious  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  those  tracts  on 
commerce  and  finance  by  writers  chiefly  of  the  last  century,  recentlj 
collected  by  Lord  Overstone  and  Mr.  M*Culloch.  They  are  also 
maintained  by  the  French  economists  of  the  last  century,  from 
Quesnay  to  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
received  the  sanction  of  Dugald  Stewart  The  substance  of  the 
arguments  of  the  French  economists  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Turgot : — 

*^  The  smallest  trifle  so  paid,  i.e.,  a  tax  on  exchanges  or  transactions  of  society, 
is  a  subtraction  from  actual  i)roperty.  Taxes  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  i)roperty,  not  to  prevent  its  formation.  The  reflections  of  those  who  hav€ 
mastered  the  subject,  confirmed  by  experience,  show  them  clearly  that  the  whoU 
burden  of  taxation,  in  whatever  form  it  is  raised,  when  traced  through  all  iti 
ramifications,  falls  eventually  upon  the  owners  of  the  soil.  It  sometimes  falh 
upon  tbcni  directly,  by  the  application  of  part  of  their  revenue  to  the  necessitiei 
of  the  State,  sometimes  indirectly  by  the  diminution  of  their  income  and  thi 
augmentation  of  their  expenditure." 

But,  perhaps,  by  no  writer  has  the  pith  of  what  has  been  said  ii 
their  favour  been  better  expressed  than  by  Sir  John  Stewart,  who 
though  not  altogether  a  disciple  of  their  school,  has  Written  :— 
"  Taxes  ought  to  affect  the  fruits  only,  not  the  fund." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  great  English  philosopher,  Locke 
Li  the  extract  I  have  just  read  from  his  Essay  he  says: — "If  th< 
landowner  will  thoroughly  consider  it,  and  examine  the  effects,  h< 
will  find  he  buys  this  seeming  ease  [from  taxation]  at  a  very  deal 
rate."  Perhaps  there  is  no  method  by  which  we  can  [to  use  Locke*i 
words  again]  '^  thoroughly  examine  it,  and  consider  the  effects' 
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more  efficiently,  than  by  supposing  it  applied  to  the  area  of  taxation 
with  which  the  landowner  is  familiar — a  parish,  a  poor  law  union, 
a  hundred,  or  a  county.  For  rates  are  frequently  levied  for  local 
purposes  over  these  districts,  and  they,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
size  compared  with  the  country  from  which  the  imperial  revenue  is 
raised,  afford  the  best  opportunity  of  what  logicians  call  '*  verifying 
a  theory  by  observation  and  experiment." 

Local  rates,  I  need  hardly  observe,  are  levied  off  the  occupiers  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  their  holdings.  They,  it  is  well  known, 
form  a  deduction  from  rent  as  certainly  as  if  they  were  paid  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  for  every  man  about  to  take 
land  or  premises  ascertains  the  amount  of  taxes  chargeable  thereon, 
and  frames  his  bargain  with  his  landlord  accordingly.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  difference  in  their  ultimate  incidence,  if  they  were 
raised  in  any  other  way.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  instead  of  being 
levied  according  to  the  valuation  or  rack  rent  of  the  premises,  they 
were  apportioned  according  to  the  probable  or  supposed  profits  of 
the  occupier.  An  incoming  tenant  would  still  take  an  account  of 
them  in  framing  his  bargain  about  rent  as  surely  as  he  does  of  the 
rates  as  now  exacted.  If,  for  instance,  poor  rates  were  levied  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  income  tax,  the  farms  of  a  highly-rated  parish 
would  still  let  for  less  in  proportion  than  those  of  a  low-rated  parish. 
The  effects  would  -etill  be  the  same  if,  under  the  delusive  expecta- 
tion of  making  every  inhabitant  of  a  district  contribute  to  sundry 
necessary  objects  in  proportion  to  what  he  was  supposed  to  have  to 
spare,  a  tax  were  imposed  on  his  real  or  presumed  consumption  of 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  subsistence.  The  possible  amount 
of  such  tax  would  still  be  taken  into  consideration  by  every 
incoming  tenant,  before  he  made  his  stipulation  about  rent.  The 
yariation  of  such  tax  in  the  divers  districts,  parishes,  or  counties, 
would  produce  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  letting  value  of 
property. 

In  short,  turn  and  twist  about  these  rates  as  you  will,  they  can- 
not but  enter  into  the  calculations  of  every  man  about  to  take  land 
or  premises.  Stock  will  fiy  from  a  district  where  rent  and  taxes 
will  not  allow  it  to  realise  ordinary  profits.  Stock  can  adjust  itself 
to  taxation  ;  land  cannot  As  Adam  Smith  says  : — *'  Land  is  an 
article  which  cannot  be  removed,  whereas  stock  may."  "  The  pro- 
prietor of  land  is  naturally  a  citizen  of  the  particular  country  in 
which  his  estate  lies,  the  proprietor  of  stock  is  not  attached  to  any 
particular  country."  These  observations,  if  for  the  word  "  country,*' 
we  substitute  "county,"  "  district,"  or  "  parish,"  express  all  that  I 
contend  for  in  this  part  of  my  argument. 

Nor  would  the  landlords  of  any  such  district  fare  any  better,  if^ 
with  the  view  of  keeping  them  ignorant  of  what  they  did  pay,  and 
preventing  them  framing  their  bargains  about  rent  accordingly, 
they  attempted  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  article  of  consumption  before 
it  reaches  the  consumer  on  their  estates.  For  all  people,  whether 
initiated  or  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  government  and  taza- 
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tion,  would  niigruto  from,  or  hesitato  to  settle  in,  a  district  whe 
they  found  the  cost  of  living  artifically  dear.  Thud  would  1 
diminished  that  competition  among  tenants  and  capitalists  whit 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  high  rents  ;  and  it  is  ciisy  to  see  that  sat 
competition  would  continue  to  diminish,  till  rents  had  fallen 
much  beneath  those  paid  in  other  districts  as  to  offer  a  full  equiv 
lent  for  the  enhanced  cost  of  living.  So  the  primary  effects  of  su( 
indirect  taxation  would  bo  to  lower  the  rents  in  the  district 
which  it  was  tried  to  an  amount  e({ual  to  that  which  the  landlor 
would  have  to  pay,  if  it  Avere  levied  directly  off  themselves. 

But,  I  think  also  that  a  little  further  consideration  will  she 
that  not  only  would  the  landlords  not  shift  thus  the  burden  off  the 
own  shouldei-s,  but  they  would  further  depress  the  value  of  the 
estates  to  an  extent  of  which  it  might  bo  difficult  to  calculate.  F 
in  the  first  place,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  tax  sundry  articl 
before  they  were  consumed  in  any  particular  district,  it  would 
necessary  to  maintain  a  staff  of  men  invested  with  proper  authorit 
to  prevent  tlieir  free  importation  or  production.  This  alone  wou 
be  equivalent  to  maintaining  an  extra  police  force  at  the  expense 
the  district.  I  have  often  heard  proprietors  complain  of  the  additi 
made  to  the  poor  rates  by  the  workhouse  establishment  chiargf 
yet  the  maintenance  in  each  district  of  the  cordon  of  officers  th 
would  be  required  to  make  such  a  scheme  of  taxation  practical 
would  be  far  more  oneroue. 

But  the  additional  expense  of  such  a  preventive  staff,  though  1 
no  means  inconsiderable  in  itself,  would  constitute,  in  my  opiuic 
but  a  small  part  of  the  damage  inflicted  on  property  by  any  attem 
to  levy  the  district  rates  by  a  tax  on  consumption.  For  I  think 
very  difliculi  to  conceive  that  any  lax  levied  on  any  article  will  m 
to  a  certain  extent,  restrict  its  use.  Such  restriction  would  enfa 
diminished  impurtatiou  ami  production,  and  consequently  diminish 
trade  and  diminished  rents.  Let  us  for  one  instant  suppose  t 
landlords  of  any  particular  district  combining  to  stop  the  grumblii 
of  their  tenants  about  heavy  rates  by  compounding  with  them  foi 
duty  on  every  article  of  general  consumption  imported  or  prodac 
therein.  Any  prudent  man  of  business  would  foretell  that  the  refa 
trade  of  the  district  would  be  annihilated  ;  every  shopkeeper 
dealer  of  any  sort  would  emigrate,  the  farmers  would  lose  their  be 
inarkebi,  and  many  would  be  compelled  to  throw  up  their  farms 
they  did  not  get  a  large  immediate  reduction  of  rent. 

Now  if  the  validity  of  these  arguments,  as  applied  to  the  small 
areas  that  are  usually  assessed  simultaneously  for  local  rates, 
admitted,  it  is  dilKcult  to  assign  any  reason  why  they  should  u 
hold  equally  good  as  regards  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  that 
taxed  fur  what  is  called  imperial  ])urposes.  As  Mr.  M^Cullo 
justly  observes,  *•  The  same  principle  that  would  prevent  the  emplo 
ment  of  caj)ital  in  Yorkshire,  if  the  return  to  it  were  less  than 
Kent  or  Surrey,  regulates  its  distribution  through  the  differc 
markets  of  the  worhL"     It  is  true   that   trade  and    industry  take 
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much  louger  time  to  change  theh*  countries  than  their  counties.  But 
the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  effects,  more  slowly  it  may 
be,  but  no  less  surely  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  To  quote 
Mr.  M^CuIioch  again,  '*  The  vicious  nature  of  the  taxes  to  which 
Spain  was  subjected  was  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  decline 
of  her  industry."  In  a  memorial  addressed  by  tlie  merchants  of 
Amsterdam  to  the  Stadtholder,  William  IV.  in  the  year  1741,  they 
complain  that  the  high  prices  caused  by  the  heavy  duties  on  every 
article  in  consumption  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with 
foreigners  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  and  caused  a  great 
deal  of  capital  to  bj  invested  elsewhere.  And  if  religious  intolerance 
caused  many  industrious  citizens  to  pass  over  the  sea  into  England 
from  the  Low  Countries,  and  from  France,  in  tlie  slow  sailing  days  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
fiscal  oppression  will  make  men  undertake  corresponding  migrations 
in  the  present  era  of  rapid  locomotion. 

It  would  be  almost  supertiuous  in  the  existing  state  of  economical 
science  to  advert  to  the  effect  which  such  increase  or  decrease  of 
trade  produces  upon  rent.  We  have  numerous  examples  of  it. 
Concerning  one  of  the  countries  in  which  it  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  a  decline  of  commercial  prosperity  was  produced  by 
high  taxes  on  consumption,  Locke  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
value  of  land  in  Guelderland  was  declining,  while  its  landowners 
were  attempting  to  shift  the  burdens  from  their  own  shoulders  to 
the  trade  of  Amst^erdam.  In  1741,  at  the  time  that  the  above 
mentioned  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Stadtholder,  we  read  of 
sundry  measures  devised  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  which 
strongly  remind  us  of  those  tried  in  England  during  the  period  when 
it  was  the  fashion  to  cry  out  about  agricultural  distress.  To  what 
else  but  increased  commercial  prosperity  are  we  to  ascribe  the  great 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  that  has  taken  place  since  the  imposition 
of  the  land  tax  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL — a  rise  so  great,  that  a 
tax  originally  settled  at  4*.  in  the  pound,  is  now  in  many  places  less 
than  4 c^.,  and  in  no  place  we  believe  more  than  Is.  in  the  pound  of 
the  present  rent  ?  But,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  land  is  that  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living.  Not  long  after  the  peace  of  Paris, 
when  Government  attempted  to  bolster  up  the  price  of  wheat  to  80*. 
a  quarter,  and  no  direct  tax  was  levied  off  land  for  imperial  purposes, 
cries  of  agricultural  distress  were  rife  from  Johu  o'  Groat's  house 
to  Land's  End. 

11'  anyone  had  ventured  to  assure  the  complainants  that  the  true 
remedy  for  their  distress  would  be  to  desist  from  any  attempt  to 
bolster  up  the  price  of  their  produce,  and  to  submit  to  an  impost  on 
their  properties  sniiicient  to  enable  the  Government  to  dispense  with 
some  of  the  taxes  that  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  consumption  and 
the  industry  of  the  country,  lie  would  have  seemed  unto  them  as  one 
that  mocked.  Yet  land  has  never  neither  let  or  sold  for  so  much  as 
it  has  since  both  of  these  things  have  been  done. 
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Taking  these  undoubted  facts  into  consideration,  the  assertion 
that  the  material  interest  of  the  landowners  are  more  promoted  bj 
the  extension  of  trade  than  by  their  exemption  from  taxation,  can« 
not  be  said  to  be  a  mere  fanciful  speculation,  or  a  theory  unsupported 
by  experience. 

I  believe  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  there  were 
some  who  did  not  dispute  the  general  soundness  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  direct  versus  indirect  taxation,  but  were  of  opinion  that  in 
our  present  somewhat  complicated  social  state,  it  would  be  impossible, 
without  involving  a  too  great  disturbance  of  existing  interests,  to 
introduce  a  change  large  enough  to  be  productive  of  any  great  benefit. 
It  appears  to  mo  that  if  the  validity  of  the  principle  were  universally 
admitted,  great  steps  in  the  right  direction  might  at  once  be  effected, 
and  possibly  at  no  distant  date  the  whole  change  from  one  syst<?m  to 
another  be  accomplished  without  much  inconvenience  to  any  class. 
I  presume  it  will  hardly  be  asserted  that  the  substitution  in  18'i2,  of 
an  income  tax  of  7d,  in  the  pound  for  the  duties  that  pressed  most 
severely  upon  trade  involved  any  of  the  evils  of  a  too  sudden  tran- 
sition. Yet,if  that  rate  of  income  tax  had  been  continued,  and  if  the 
expenses  of  Government  had  remained  as  stationary  during  the  last 
ten,  as  they  were  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  that  period,  we 
should  now  have  been  able,  in  addition  to  the  duties  that  have  already 
been  diminished  or  repealed,  to  have  dispensed  with  another 
£15,000,000  of  duties  on  articles  of  consumption, — say  the  tea  duty, 
the  malt  duty,  and  half  the  sugar  duty.  Another  twenty-two  years  of 
like  progress  and  economy  would  enable  us  to  sweep  away  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  customs  and  excise  duties.  The  further 
expansion  of  the  revenue  might  then  allow  of  such  modification  of 
the  income  tax  as  would  make  it  more  nearly  in  consonance  with  the 
theory  of  taxation  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  recommend. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  there  are  many  who  would  object  to  so 
long  a  continuance  of  a  tax  which  is  so  indefensible  on  the  ground  of 
abstract  justice  as  the  income  tax,  and  that,  however  great  may  be 
the  improvements  in  our  fiscal  system  which  it  has  already  enabled 
or  may  hereafter  enable  us  to  effect,  yet  its  pressure  in  individual 
cases  is  so  severe  as  to  render  desirable  its  speedy  extinction.  More- 
over, injustice  to  all  owners  of  fixed  life  incomes,  and  all  who  are 
taxed  under  schedule  C,  D,  or  E,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  property,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
would  follow  the  repeal  of  taxes  upon  consumption,  trade,  or  industry, 
would  not  affect  annuities,  interest,  nor  ultimately  profits, — so  they 
cannot  look  forward  to  an  ultimate  rise  of  permanent  income  as  a 
recompense  for  the  first  immediate  pressure  of  direct  taxation.  To 
carry  out  properly  the  principles  which  I  have  sought  to  advocate, 
the  whole  of  the  direct  taxation  ought  to  fall  upon  rent,  or  upon  such 
inconio  as  immediately  merges  into  rent.  I  would,  therefore,  venture 
to  («ubmit  the  following  scheme  as  more  consonant  with  the  theory  I 
have  nought  to  establish,  and  as  one  involving  but  little  derange- 
mout  of  existing  interests  in  its  execution. 
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The  amount  of  property  taxed  under  schedule  A  amounted  last 
year  in  round  numbers  to  £140,000,000.  A  tax  of  2*.  in  the  pound 
on  this  would  amount  to  £14,000,000.  If  to  this  were  added  a  slight 
augmentation  of  the  house  tax,  and  a  moderate  duty  on  licenses  on 
trades  and  professions,  so  framed  as  to  fall  on  those  extraordinary 
profits  which,  economically  considered,  partake  of  the  nature  of,  and 
tend  ultimately  to  merge  into  rent,  we  might  calculate  on  at  least 
£15,000,000  per  annum  from  these  three  sources  of  direct  taxation. 
The  reduction  of  the  estimates  to  those  of  1853  would  place 
£13,000,000  more  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  They  would 
then  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  existing  income  tax,  and  repeal 
£21,000,000  of  customs  and  excise  duties — say  those  on  malt,  tea, 
sugar,  and  coffee,  besides  a  multitude  of  comparatively  unproductive 
charges,  which,  though  they  embarrass  trade,  bring  but  little  to  the 
exchequer.  If  the  future  average  annual  increase  of  the  revenue  be 
estimated  at  £1,000,000 — a  low  estimate  considering  the  great 
elasticity  it  would  probably  exhibit  after  the  freeing  of  so  many 
articles  of  commerce  from  the  trammels  of  customs  and  excise — 
seven  years*  perseverance  in  this  scheme  would  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  all  remaining  taxes  on  consumption,  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  spirits.  .  When  the  still  progressive  increase  of  the  revenue 
placed  a  furthur  surplus  at  our  disposal,  it  would  be  for  our  legis- 
lators to  consider  whether  they  were  really  obtaining  any  of  the 
moral  ends  they  sought  for  by  continuing  these  duties,  or  whether 
they  would  not  show  more  practical  wisdom  by  allowing  the  people 
to  drink  what  they  liked,  and  in  the  words  of  Sydney  Smith,  desist 
from  all  attempts  to  make  sumptuary  laws  for  the  belly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ray  plan  would  be  most  equitably  carried  out 
by  having  my  proposed  tax  of  10  per  cent,  divided  equally,  as  is 
done  with  the  Irish  and  Scotch  poor  rate,  between  owner  and  occu- 
pier. For  the  latter  would  be  the  iirst  to  experience  the  advan- 
tageous effects  produced  on  property  and  profits  by  the  removal  of 
trammels  from  trade,  and  would,  therefore,  be  the  first  to  be  com- 
pensated for  any  temporary  sacrifice  that  would  be  required  from 
him  ;  whereas,  Uie  additional  outgoing  would  not  be  made  up  to  the 
former  until  the  enhanced  prosperity  of  the  occupier  had  increased 
the  competition  for  land  and  premises.  It  would  be  but  fair, 
therefore,  that  those  who  would  be  the  first  to  reap  the  benefit 
should  also  bear  their  share  of  the  brunt  of  the  change.  And  it 
certainly  appears  to  me  that  in  this  mode  the  necessary  alteration  in 
our  system  of  taxation  might  be  effected  with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  any  class.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
holder  of  a  £6  tenement.  His  share  of  direct  taxation  under  the 
plan  that  I  propose  would  be  65.  a  year.  As  a  set  off  against  this, 
he  would  have  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  beer  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
If  he  were  a  working  man,  he  would  hare  a  great  deal  more  than 
6*.  a  year  increase  of  wages  produced  by  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
industry  of  the  country.  A  shopkeeper  in  a  country  village,  raiod 
at  £20  per  annum,  would  have  to  pay  £[  per  annum  property-  tax. 
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He  would  be  probably  saved  at  least  this  much  in  dimiuished  house^ 
hold  bills.  If  he  were  a  grocer,  he  would  possibly  find  his  busioesi 
doubled  ;  if  he  were  anythiug  else,  he  would  with  equal  probability 
find  the  increased  custom  of  the  neighbouring  grocers  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  £1  per  annum.  The  higher  class  of  shopkeepers 
would  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  diminished  expenses  of  living 
and  increased  trade,  but  would  also  be  spared  the  income  tax.  Nor 
is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  farmer  would  immediately  reap 
advantages  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  the  additional  SJcf.,  the 
difference  bet  wen  Is,  and  Z\d.  in  the  pound  of  rent,  the  amount  to 
which  he  has  generally  been  subjected  under  the  Income  Tax  Act, 
that  would  be  imposed  on  him.  He  would  have  diminished  out- 
goings for  groceries  and  for  the  beer  consumed  by  his  family,  for 
himself,  and  his  men  ;  he  would  have  all  the  benefit  both  in  the  sale 
of  his  barley  and  in  the  preparation  of  white  crops  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  that  would  undoubtedly  follow  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax  ;  and  he  could  not  fail  to  derive  great  advantage  from  the  fresh 
railway  communication,  and  the  increased  demand  for  many  articles 
of  his  produce  that  would  arise  from  the  enhanced  prosperity  of  the 
towns.  The  additional  charge  imposed  on  the  landlord,  who,  for 
the  last  twenty-two  years,  has  had  to  pay  an  income  tax  seldom  less 
than  Id,  in  the  pound,  would  be  only  hd,  in  the  pound,  Ad,  less  than 
was  exacte<l  from  him  duiing  the  Crimean  war.  This,  surely,  does 
not  seem  an  extravagant  price  to  pay  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  prospective  advantage  of  increased  rents,  which,  if  my  theory  is 
true,  would  ere  long  accrue  to  him. 

It  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  that  an  imposition  of  even  this 
moderate  amount  upon  the  rent  of  a  highly  mortgaged  estate,  without 
allowing  a  corresponding  deduction  from  the  sums  annually  paid  to 
mortgagees,  min^ht  involve  serious  embarrassment.  But  I  think  it 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  exemption  from  income  tax  of  the 
proceeds  of  all  money  lent  either  upon  public  or  private  security, 
would  cause  such  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  as 
would  be  some  equivalent  to  the  mortgagor  ;  so  that  between 
increased  rent  on  one  hand,  and  diminished  interest  on  the  other, 
he  could  not  long  be  a  loser.  In  justice  to  him,  however,  the  laws 
of  real  property  ought  to  be  simplified,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  fall  of  the  rate  of  interest,  to  place  him  in 
the  same  position  as  the  railway  and  other  public  companies  stand 
in  arranging  about  their  debentures,  or  as  the  owners  of  estates  in 
France  and  Germany,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Credit  Fonder 
in  the  one,  and  the  Landschaft  Credit  Vereine  in  the  other.  I 
believe  that  a  great  step  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  Lord 
Westbury's  Act,  and  there  already  seem  indications  of  companies 
turning  its  provisions  to  account,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to 
owners  of  property  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  men  of  the  same 
class  in  the  above-mentioned  countries. 
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Free  Trade  and  Direct  Taxation  ;  a  Paper  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association.  By 
John  Noble,  Jun. 

The  principles  which  should  regulate  the  levy  of  taxation  have  now 
been  discussed  at  five  meetings  of  this  Association,  viz.,  at  Liver- 
pool, Bradford,  Glasgow,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  Upon  each  of 
these  occasions  we  have  prepared  a  bill  of  indictment  against  duties 
of  customs  and  excise,  which  we  have  sought  to  enforce  alike  bj 
sound  argument  and  unanswerable  facts. 

Our  opponents  are  twofold,  one  class  demanding  a  scheme  of 
taxation,  the  other  asserting  that  the  present  method  is,  if  not  abso- 
lutely perfect,  at  all  events  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  From  neither 
have  we  received  any  answer  to  the  charges  we  have  preferred ; 
mere  dogmatic  assertion  has  been  substituted  for  argument,  and  a 
vehement  maintenance  of  things  as  they  are  for  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  our  case  and  the  possibility  of  direct  taxation. 

We  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  as  at  present  levied,  there  is 
'injustice  and  hardship  connected  with  direct  taxation."  This 
injustice,  however,  is  not  essentially  bound  up  with  the  principle  ; 
direct  taxation  may  be  unjust.  There  is,  however,  this  grand  dis- 
tinction in  its  favour,  viz. — while  direct  taxation  may,  indirect 
taxation  must  be  unjust.  To  adopt  the  words  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  "  all  indirect  taxation  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  injus- 
tice." This"  fact  is  fiilly  admitted  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Economist,  in  which  it  is  shown,  that  customs  and  excise  duties, 
which  tax  the  peculiar  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  have  been  entirely 
repealed,  and  the  whole  of  our  indirect  taxation  is  now  levied  upon 
articles  of  which  by  far  the  larger  proportion  are  consumed  by  the 
poor.  There  can  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  securing  the  requisites 
of  certainty  in  the  amount  of  payment,  convenience  in  the  time  of 
payment,  and  an  equitable  contribution  from  every  class,  in  direct 
than  in  indirect  taxation.  These  ends  are  all  secured  in  the  pay- 
ment of  rent,  premiums  on  insurances,  and  contributions  to  provident 
associations,  without  any  serious  difficulty,  and  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  taxation  which  should  make  it  an  exception.  Our  prin- 
cipal complaint  is,  not  so  much  that  these  taxes  are  unjust,  as 
impolitic,  not  that  they  press  unduly  upon  any  one  class,  but  that 
they  seriously  injure  all,  diminishing  the  employment  and  lessening 
the  resources  of  the  entire  community.  The  real  problem  is,  how 
to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  in  a  mode  that  shall  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  productive  power  of  the  community.  This,'  we 
maintain,  can  only  be  done  by  the  adoption  of  direct  taxation  and 
its  consequence,  perfect  free  trade. 

The  vast  increase  in  our  exports  and  imports  during  the  last 
twenty  years  abundantly  demonstrates  that  the  results  we  have 
predicted  as  certain  to  flow  from  the  repeal  of  all  indirect  taxation, 
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are  not  the  mere  dreams  of  enthusiasts.  Partial  free  trade  haa 
increased  the  totals  of  our  foreign  commerce  from  £172,202,716  in 
1840,  to  £444,953,715  in  1863.  Not  the  least  noteworthy  example 
of  the  benefits  of  this  policy  is  the  increase  of  trade  consequent 
upon  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  with  which  the  name  of 
Richard  Cobden  is  indelibly  associated.  During  tho.thre«  years 
preceding  that  event  our  total  trade  with  France  was  £72,239,136, 
in  the  three  subsequent  years  it  amounted  to  £115,682,721,  an 
increase  of  £53,442,035.  How  was  this  vast  result  attained  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  last  financial  statement  supplied  the  answer. 
Speaking  of  that  treaty,  ho  said,  "  In  order  to  make  up  for  the 
reductions  and  remissions,  we  were  compelled  to  impose  for  that 
single  year,  one  additional  penny  in  the  pound  of  income  tax  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  required."  Truly  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case,  all  our  fiscal  remissions  have 
been  based  upon  this  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  first  applied  the  pruning  knife  to  our  tariff, 
he  boldly,  some  thought  rashly,  created  a  deficieccy  ;  that  deficiency 
he  supplied  by  a  direct  tax,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  obstructive  taxes  have  been  repealed,  and 
the  trade  of  the  country  been  developed  in  a  few  years  to  an  extent 
only  possible  in  centuries  under  a  more  restrictive  system.  Freedom 
of  trade  has  been  the  means  of  vastly  increasing  our  resources. 
"  If  1  select,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  several  years  in  which  Parlia- 
ment has,  with  firm  and  unsparing  hand,  addressed  itself  to  the 
business  of  liberating  commerce,  these  operations  have  been  imme- 
diately followed  by  striking  augmentations  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country."  It  is  through  the  iLStrumentality  of  direct  taxation 
that  "  these  operations  "  have  been  rendered  possible.  If  further 
evidence  be  needed  of  the  impolicy  of  such  imposts,  we  have  it  in 
the  following  facts.  In  the  year  1860,  certain  articles  were  sub- 
jected to  an  increased  duty,  in  the  following  year  the  importation 
of  such  articles  decreased  17i  per  cent.  ;  the  imports  of  such  articles 
as  were  left  untruched  remained  stationary  ;  the  import  of  those 
articles  upon  which  the  duties  were  reduced  increased  17^  per 
cent.;  while  upon  those  articles  upon  which  the  duty  was  repealed, 
the  increase  was  40^  per  cent.  Here  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell ;  if 
you  wish  to  decrease  your  trade,  increase  your  customs  duties  ;  if  to 
keep  it  stationary,  maintain  them  at  their  present  rate  ;  if  to  increase 
it,  reduce  them  ;  but,  if  you  would  derive  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  repeal  them  entirely. 

We  shall  now  briefly  allude  to  two  or  three  considerations  tending 
further  to  elucidate  the  question.  The  first  is,  that  by  whatever 
method  we  raise  our  revenue,  the  source  from  which  it  is  drawn  is 
the  same,  viz.,  rents,  profits,  and  wages.  By  direct  taxation  we 
take  what  is  required  by  the  State,  and  that  only;  by  indirect 
taxation  we  take  a  much  larger  sum,  in  the  shape  of  profits  upon 
capital  advanced  to  pay  duties  and  heavy  additional  expenses 
incurred  in  their  collection.     It  has  been  calculated  that  two-thirds 
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of  the  amount  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  tax  payers  would  be 
saved  by  direct  taxation,  and  would  be  profitably  employed,  thus 
increasiug  the  demand  for  labour,  the  production  of  tlie  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  enhaucing  the  value  of  every 
description  of  property.  Taxes  upon  commodities  are  really  taxes 
upon  wages,  and  are  moreover  greatly  enhanced  by  the  extra  profits 
and  charges  they  render  necessary ;  hence  they  occasion  in  the 
long  run  a  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  land,  and  by  increasing 
the  price  of  commodities  lessen  their  consumption.  "  The  most 
eflicacious  working  fund  that  can  be  established,"  says  the  late 
Mr.  Tooke,  "  is  the  release  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  couotry 
as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  pressure  of  every  fiscal  burden  which 
operates  as  a  hindrance  ;"  and  he  adds,  "our  progress  consists  in 
augmenting  the  ability  of  the  country  to  bear  its  burdens  ;  the  sooner 
we  remove  oppressive  burdens,  the  more  rapidly  shall  we  arrive  at 
that  point ;  our  first  duty  is  to  remove  fiscal  oppressions."  There  is 
no  greater  fallacy  than  the  opinion  held  by  many  of  the  propertied 
classes,  that  because  these  duties  are  mainly  paid,  in  the  first  instance, 
out  of  wages,  that,  therefore,  they  are  to  that  extent  relieved  of 
taxation.  If  the  teachings  of  political  economy  are  true,  if  the 
history  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  not  a  fable,  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  property  cannot  escape  the  burden  of  unjust 
taxation.  The  labourer  may  be  crushed  by  its  weight,  but  there  is 
a  certain  Nemesis,  which  avenges  his  sufferings  upon  the  holders  of 
property.  The  diminution  of  the  demand  for  commodities  lessens 
the  demand  for  labour,  capital  is  unemployed,  it  has  to  seek  hazardous 
investments,  rents  are  diminished,  property  is  depreciated  in  value, 
profits  are  reduced,  pauperism  and  that  state  of  semi-pauperism  in 
which  so  many  of  our  population  exist  increases,  crime  is  developed, 
and  thus  holders  of  property  have  to  meet  a  vastly  increased  expendi- 
ture with  diminished  resources.  The  nobleman  who  threatened  to 
sell  his  estates  and  leave  England  if  the  com  laws  were  repealed,  has 
not  done  so  ;  nay,  the  income  tax  which  he  has  paid  in  order  that 
partial  free  trade  might  be  inaugurated,  has  been  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

Such  would,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  be  the  case  were  all 
indirect  taxation  repealed.  The  direct  tax  he  would  have  to  pay 
would  be  a  far  lighter  burden  than  that  now  falliog  upon  his  property 
through  our  violation  of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  while  by  the 
same  process  his  resources  would  be  vastly  increased.  This  truth 
was  most  forcibly  enunciated  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1834, 
when,  speaking  on  a  motion  introduced  by  Lord  Chandos  on  agri- 
cultural distress,  he  said,  "  We  have  this  admission  from  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  that  the  best  mode  of 
a<lvancing  and  improving  it  is  to  ext-end  our  commerce  and  manu- 
factures by  opening  new  markets  5  by  removing  those  regulations,  as 
well  fiscal  as  political,  which  interfere  with  or  impede  their  exten- 
sion.    These   observations  are  vei*y  just.     The  agricultural  classes 
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would  be  beoefited  by  the  extension  of  our  commerce."  Nor  would 
the  landed  interest  c^ono  reap  the  fruits  of  such  a  policy,  extending 
commerce  would  require  increased  capital.  Holders  of  every  des« 
cription  of  property  are  undoubtedly  restricting  the  field  for  its 
profitable  employment,  and  thereby  losing  far  more  than  the  amount 
for  which  they  are  contending.  It  has  been  a  chronic  complaint  in 
this  country,  that  there  is  no  profitable  field  for  the  employment  of 
its  large  yearly  accumulations  of  capital.  Hence  there  is  a  peri- 
odical overflow  into  visionary  and  unprofitable  foreign  undertakings; 
while  all  the  time  there  is  at  home  an  unlimited  field  for  profitable 
employment,  were  we  only  wise  enough  to  sweep  away  the  obstacles 
of  customs  and  excise. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Economist^  it  is  estimated  that  the  clerk 
occupying  a  position  immediately  above  the  artisan  pays  in  taxation  3#. 
in  the  pound  on  his  income.  According  to  data  obtained  from  co-opera- 
tive stores,  the  artisan  pays  in  taxation  and  the  enhanced  prices  of  com- 
modities consequent  thereon,  at  least  4«.  in  every  pound  of  income. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  additional  hardship  in  taking  from  both 
these  classes  directly,  3«.  in  the  pound  of  their  earnings.  Nor  can 
tliere  be  any  injustice  in  taking  the  same  proportion  from  the  more 
wealthy  classes.  In  the  same  article  the  tax-paying  and  non-tax- 
paying  income  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  above  £560,000,000  ; 
2s,  in  the  pound  upon  this  amount  would  yield  £56,000,000,  a  sum 
equal  to  the  produce  of  customs,  excise,  income  and  assessed  taxes. 
Such  an  income  tax  would  be  less  costly  to  the  taxpayer  than  are 
customs  and  excise,  and  would  at  once  enable  us  to  sweep  away  every 
fiscal  hindrance  to  trade,  manufactures,  and  employment.  It  would 
vastly  increase  our  prosperity,  and  by  the  natural  unrestrained  growth 
of  our  resources,  would  in  a  short  time  materially  reduce  the  rate  of 
assessment  There  is  no  class  of  the  community  that  would  not 
benefit  materially  by  the  change.  Wiiatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  such  an  income  tax,  tliere  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  far 
less  oppressive  than  any  indirect  tax.  It  would  fall  more  lightly  on 
the  most  heavily  and  unfairly  taxed  portion  of  the  community,  and 
would  benefit  property  holders  materially  by  the  improvement  it 
would  cause  in  the  value  of  their  property.  Further,  it  might  be 
adjusted  to  various  species  of  incomes  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  capitalisation  as  advocated  by  the  late  Mr.  Ilume  and  Dr.  Farr* 
or  by  a  difierent  rate  upon  dlfierent  classes  of  incomes. 

In  the  United  States,  although  our  precedent  has  been  followed 
in  raising  the  national  revenue  during  the  present  war,  the  whole 
of  the  State  taxation  is  levied  upon  property.  In  Massachusets 
it  amounts  to  |  per  cent,  upon  real  and  personal  property,  in 
New  York  upwards  of  1  per  cent.,  and  in  Louisiana  1-|  per  cent. 
Tlie  capital  of  this  country  was  estimated  some  years  since  at 
£7,000,000,000  sterling,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  is  stated  at 
£100,000,000,  so  that  it  is  now  at  least  £8,000,000,000.  A  tax  upon 
this  sum  of  J  per  cent,  would  yield  £60,000,000,  an  amount 
certainly  sufficient  for  the  most  extravagant  expenditure.     Here  then 
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would  be  a  direct  tax  upon  property  in  whatever  shape.  Under  its 
operation  every  man  would  be  perfectly  free  to  use  his  capital  as  he 
thought  best,  the  State  would  not  interfere  with  his  trade  or  his 
gains,  would  leave  them  alone  during  the  period  of  accretion.  When 
his  profits  became  capitalised  they  would  be  taxed,  and  then  only  ; 
industry,  skill,  and  enterprise  would  be  perfectly  free  from  the 
hiudiauces,  vexations,  and  restrictions,  which  are  the  certain 
accompaniments  of  other  forms  of  taxation.  This  would  be  a  direct 
tax  raised,  as  recommended  by  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey,  on  property  ; 
a  tax  the  justice  of  which,  he  observes,  **  common  sense  and  common 
feeling  impresses  upon  all  men,  out  of  which  no  logical  refinements 
will  ever  drive  them." 

During  the  reign  of  William  III.,  more  than  half  the  expenditure 
was  provided  for  by  the  land  tax.  This,  although  the  property  of 
the  country  has  increased  in  value  at  least  twenty-fold,  now  yields 
but  a  trifie  more  than  £1,000,000.  It  was  accepted  by  the  landholders 
at  the  rate  of  As,  in  the  pound  upon  the  value  of  their  estates,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  feudal  services  and  exactions  to  which  they  were 
liable.  By  a  shameful  perversion  of  legislative  power,  its  valuation 
was  subsequently  fixed  in  perpetuity  ;  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
increase  in  value  of  their  estates,  it  remains  the  same.  The  burden 
of  taxation  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  industrious  and  unrepresented 
classes,  and  during  by  far  the  larger  period  of  modern  history, 
property  has  escaped  any  but  the  most  fractional  direct  payment  for 
the  protection  of  the  State.  Clearly  then  the  people  have  a  just 
claim  that  this  tax,  which  has  never  been  repealed,  which  is  still 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  has  been  shamelessly  perverted  from  its 
original  intent,  shall  be  strictly  enforced,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  original  enactment,  should  no  other  means  of  reaching  property 
be  deemed  possible. 

Such  are  some  of  the  methods  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation.  We  do  not  present  any  of  them 
as  perfect  schemes  founded  on  absolutely  correct  data,  these  being 
only  obtainable  by  the  Government,  on  whom  will  naturally  devolve 
the  duty  of  propounding  a  scheme,  when  the  public  voice  shall 
demand  the  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation.  Any  one  of 
them  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  cumbrous,  costly,  and 
impolitic  method  of  customs  and  excise.  There  is  no  objection  that 
can  be  ur^ed  against  any  of  them  that  does  not  apply  with  equal  or 
greater  force  to  the  existing  system.  Their  great  superiority  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  none  of  them  interfere  with  the  industry  of  the 
country,  with  the  extension  of  its  trade  and  manufactures,  and  the 
prosperity  of  its  agriculture. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  this  change  is  too  vast  and 
comprehensive  to  be  undertaken  at  once  in  its  entirety,  that  we 
must  proceed  slowly,  gradually,  and  with  caution.  To  meet  this 
view  we  would  urge  that  the  next  measure  of  fiscal  reform  should 
be  the  liberation  of  sugar — which  Mr.  Gladstone  describes  as,  after 
corn,  the  second  necessarv  of  life — tea,  coffee,  corn,  currants.  ^^%^ 
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raisiDs,  wood,  timber,  and  those  *'  other  articles,"  which  are  taxed 
because  sugar,  or  some  other  taxed  coTnmodity,  enters  into  their 
com  position,  from  taxation.  To  eiffct  this  important  change,  it 
would  be  necessary,  unless  we  are  able  to  reduce  our  expenditure, 
to  increase  our  direct  taxation  by  £13,000,000.  A  tax  on  income  or 
capitalised  incomes  or  property  to  secure  this  result  would  be,  con- 
trasted with  these  imposts,  a  comparatively  trifling  burden  ;  nay, 
such  would  be  the  stimulus  given  to  trade  and  employment,  such  the 
increased  value  bestowed  upon  property,  that  it  would  be  rather  a 
profitable  investment  than  a  tax.  These  results  we  cannot  more 
forcibly  state  than  in  the  following  extinct  from  a  pamphlet  issued 
in  18o9,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  M.P.  : — ''Remove  the  whole  of 
the  customs  duties,  except  those  on  tobacco,  wines,  and  spirits — 
extinguish  them  in  one  swoop,  and  you  would  advance  this  country 
both  in  a  commercial  and  moral  sense,  to  an  extent  hardly  appre- 
ciable. We  should  become  the  holders  of  the  surplus  stock  of  the 
world  in  tea,  sugar,  corn,  &c.  ;  this  would  concentrate  more  and 
more  the  capital  also  ;  we  should  have  a  security  as  the  world's 
bankers,  and  a  controlling  power  which  would  do  much  to  balance 
the  non-productive  one  of  any  foreign  standing  army  ;  we  secure 
our  power  also  over  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world." 

We  are  frequently  told  by  public  speakers  and  writers  of  the 
**  elasticity  of  the  revenue  ; "  it  is  regarded  as  something  wonderful 
that  we  repeal  customs  duties  and  the  revenue  from  that  source 
increases.  Ic  is  not  however  the  revenue  which  is  elastic,  but  the 
resources  of  the  people  ;  there  can  be  no  inherent  vitality  in  the 
revenue.  By  remissions  of  indirect  taxation  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  improved,  taxed  articles  are  consumed  in  ^eater  abun- 
dance, hence  the  revenue  increases.  What  then  is  the  legitimate 
inference  ?  Remove  these  taxes  entirely,  make  your  trade  perfectly 
free,  the  condition  of  the  people  will  then  be  ameliorated  to  an  extent 
hardly  conceivable.  The  difficulties  of  direct  taxation  will  then 
vanish,  for  the  revenue  will  be  drawn  from  a  basis  so  wide  as  to 
form  but  a  small  charge  upon  the  property  of  the  country,  while  our 
reserve  strength  will  be  such  as  to  enable  us  to  meet  with  compara- 
tive ease  any  temporary  emergency. 

Tlie  real  question  for  decision  is  that  put  before  the  country  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  remarks  upon  the  income 
tax  when  he  delivered  his  last  financial  statement.  Practically  his 
question  was  "  Will  you  go  forward  in  the  path  of  fiscal  reform  and 
commercial  progress,  will  you  go  backward,  or  will  you  remain 
stationary  ?  "  In  connection  with  this  question  there  is  an  obser- 
Vcation  of  Adam  Smith's  well  deserving  our  attention  ;  it  is  "  That 
the  progressive  state  is  the  only  really  healthy  state  ;  the  stationary 
dull,  the  declining  melancholy."  During  the  recent  debate  on 
Mr.  Disraeli's  motion  of  censure,  it  was  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Government  that  Lord  Palmerston  pointed  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence ;  upon  this  and  upon  its  marvellous  results  he  mainly  relied 
for  a  verdict  approving  his  administration.     Can  we  then  hesitate  as 
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to  our  roplj  ?  Shall  wc  not  Bay  with  one  voice,  "  Gro  on  in  the 
path  of  commercial  progress,  remove  every  impediment  to  the 
development  of  commerce,  every  hindrance  to  national  prosperity; 
cany  on  the  work  to  its  only  legitimate  and  final  end  ;  you  will 
thus  earn  a  fame  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  your  country's 
history  ;  you  will,  moreover,  enjoy  the  proud  consciousness  of 
having  contributed  more  fully  than  any  other  statesman  to  bring 
plenty,  contentment,  and  happiness  to  the  homes  of  tlie  entire  mass 
of  your  countrymen  ?  " 

That  England  should  in  this  respect  set  an  example  to  the  world 
is  our  earnest  wish  ;  we  fear,  however,  that  unless  we  quicken  our 
pace  we  shall  yet  lag  behind.  In  Belgium  the  questiou  has  been 
referred  for  consideration  to  the  Conseil  Superieur,  an  assembly 
comprised  partly  of  representatives  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  partly  of  Government  officials.  When  will  our  chambers  of 
commerce  rightly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
devote  to  its  consideration  some  portion  of  the  time  they  now  occupy 
with  comparatively  trivial  questions  ?  Already  two  of  our  colonial 
possessions  have  perfectly  free  trade.  Singapore  has  been  raised  in 
our  own  day  from  an  obscure  fishing  villnge  into  a  great  commercial 
port  simply  by  making  it  a  free  port  untrammelled  by  the  hindrances 
and  vexations  of  the  custom  house.  In  the  west  Vancouver's  Island 
has  followed  this  example,  and  in  three  years  has  increased  its 
imports  of  British  goods  from  458,511  to  2,000,000  dollars.  Nor 
is  this  }ill,  perfect  free  trade,  which,  whatever  it  may  mean  here, 
means  in  Vancouver's  Island  the  absence  of  customs  duties,  is  divert- 
ing the  course  of  trade.  Formerly,  ail  their  supplies  of  goods  were 
received  from  San  Francisco ;  now,  most  of  tlie  articles  imported 
are  procured  direct  from  England,  and  a  considerable  demand  has 
arisen  for  them  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  supplied  from  the  port  of 
Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  colony  have  decided  to  retain  their  free-port 
system.     Can  England  hesitate  longer  as  to  its  adoption  here  ? 

We  desire  a  system  of  taxation  which  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  conditions  which  are 
ill  every  respect  violated  by  duties  of  customs  and  excise.  These 
may  be  shortly  described  as  equality  of  taxation  in  proportion  to 
means  ;  certainty  as  to  the  amount  and  the  manner  of  payment  ;  the 
time  and  manner  to  be  most  convenient  to  the  taxpayer  ;  the  amount 
taken  from  the  taxpayer  to  be  as  little  as  possible  over  the  amount  it 
brings  into  the  public  treasury  ;  the  mode  of  levy  and  collection  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  trade,  manufactures,  and  employ- 
ment, either  by  increasing  the  capital  necessary  ior  commercial 
operations,  limiting  the  extension  of  commerce,  driving  capital  into 
unprofitable,  hazardous,  and  ruinous  occupations,  or  interfering  need- 
lessly, vexatiously,  aud  extravagantly  with  the  various  processes  of 
mtuiufacture.  These  conditions  are  compatible  only  with  direct 
taxation. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in   1858,  after  a  lengthy  dis- 
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cnssion  in  this  Department,  under  the  presidencj  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Stephen,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee to  consider  the  whole  question  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.** 

There  is  no  object  sought  by  this  Association  that  would  not  be 
immeasurably  furthered  by  the  solution  of  this  important  question. 
Mental,  moral,  and  social  elevation,  to  have  any  sure  foundation, 
must  be  based  upon  material  prosperity.  Remove  these  obstructions 
to  free  industry,  there  will  not  then  be  a  single  inhabitant  of  these 
isles  within  whose  reach  comfort  and  prosperity  will  not  be  placed. 
The  tide  of  emigration  might  then  be  stayed.  England,  the  work- 
shop, the  mart,  the  exchange  of  the  whole  world,  would  find  profit- 
able employment  for  all  its  population.  Nor  would  these  advantages 
be  ours  alone  ;  as  the  principle  of  free  exchange  prevailed,  every 
community  would  share  its  blessings.  We  cannot  better  conclude, 
than  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1842  : — "  Why  is  the  earth 
on  which  we  live  divided  into  zones  and  climates  ?  Why,  I  ask,  do 
difierent  countries  yield  difierent  productions  to  people  experiencing 
similar  wants  ?  Why  are  they  intersected  with  rivers,  the  highways 
of  nations?  Why  are  lands,  the  most  distant  from  each  other, 
brought  almost  into  contact  by  that  very  ocean  which  seems  to  divide 
them  ?  Surely  it  is  that  man  may  be  dependent  upon  man.  It  is 
that  the  exchange  of  commodities  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
extension  and  diffusion  of  knowledge — by  the  interchange  of  mutual 
benefits  engendering  mutual  kind  feelings — multiplying  and  confirm- 
nig  friendly  relations.  It  is  that  commerce  may  freely  go  forth, 
leading  civilisation  with  one  hand  and  peace  with  the  other,  to  render 
mankind  happier,  wiser,  and  better." 
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Agricultural  Gangs,  their  Influence  upon  the  Morals  and  tlu 
Education  of  the  Young.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  HuttoNj 
M.A. 

AGRICULTURAL  gangs  are  a  form  of  organised  labour  whicl 
have  chiefly  sprung  up  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Thej 
appear  to  be  mainly  confined  to  the  district  of  the  fens.  There  an 
gangs  of  women  at  Siieppey,  Spalding,  Hull,  New  Romsey,  and  Lewes, 
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which  are  the  cause  of  a  fearful  amount  of  infanticide,  illegitimacy,  and 
immoralitj  of  every  kind.  But  we  wish  to  speak  more  especially 
of  gangs  of  children,  which  prevail  in  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  parts  of  Northamptonshire. 

These  gangs  consist  of  children  of  both  sexes,  numbering  from 
ten  to  fi^y  or  sixty  in  each.  An  undertaker  hires  them  from  the 
parents,  and  then  contracts  for  them  with  the  farmers,  at  so  much 
per  score,  or  at  so  much  per  acre.  The  ages  of  the  children  range 
from  five  to  sixteen  years.  They  are  employed  in  weeding,  "  twitch- 
ing," hoeing,  thinning  mangolds,  and  in  almost  all  kinds  of  farm  labour. 
They  go  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  they  have  frequently  to  walk 
several  miles  to  their  work.  The  system  appears  to  be  rapidly  extend- 
ing over  the  fen  country,  and  its  influence  upon  the  schools  and  upon 
the  morals  of  the  young  has  become  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance. 

The  undertakers,  or  overlookers,  or  gang-masters,  or  drivers,  as 
they  are  variously  termed,  belong  to  the  labouring  class.  They  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  remarkable  for  kindness  and  benevolence  of  dis- 
position, and  many  of  them  have  a  character  for  cruelty  and  insobriety. 
The  system  itself,  indeed,  seems  calculated  to  foster  a  harsh  and  over- 
bearing manner  towards  the  young ;  their  main  object  being  to  get 
as  much  work  out  of  the  children  as  possible,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  the  better  remunerated  themselves.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  children  of  tender  years  employed  upon  such  a 
system,  and  frequently  in  all  weathers,  are  exposed  to  the  most 
serious  injury  to  their  health,  and  this  is  manifested  in  the  stunted 
appearance  of  many  of  the  men.  Their  early  withdrawal  for  eight 
or  nine  months  in  the  year,  brings  the  system  into  direct  antagonism 
with  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  many  instances  the  influence  of 
the  school  is  reduced  almost  to  a  nullity. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  a  gang  parish,  where  the 
system  has  been  in  operation,  though  not  to  its  present  extent,  for 
twenty  years.  The  population  is  about  3,000.  Here  all  the  farmers 
encourage  the  gangs.  There  are  eight  gangs  at  work,  containing 
about  forty  children  each ;  ^ve  of  these  are  **  mixed  gangs  "  of  boys 
and  girls ;  two  consist  entirely  of  girls ;  and  one  is  formed  of  boys 
only.  During  the  three  winter  months,  the  average  attendance  at 
school  is  100  boys  and  80  girls,  but  when  the  gangs  are  in  full 
employment,  these  numbers  are  reduced  to  40  and  20  respectively ; 
so  that  1 20  of  the  children  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  gangs.  The 
association  of  the  younger  children  with  the  hardened,  wicked,  and 
corrupted  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  is  described 
as  most  demoralising.  Their  language  is  awful ;  vice  and  immorality 
in  every  form  are  the  fruit  of  the  system.  These  children  may  be 
frequently  seen  on  a  Saturday  night,  as  late  as  ten  o'clock,  going 
from  one  bcershop  to  another,  in  search  of  their  driver,  for  their 
week's  wages.  The  educational  status  of  this  parish  is  represented 
to  be  50  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The  younger  children  may  acquire  a 
small  smattering  of  instruction  during  the  three  winter  months,  but 
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the  gang  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  their  real  educator.  The 
influence  of  the  one  is  only  like  a  feather  in  the  scale  compared  with 
the  influence  of  the  other.  Now  the  country  has  happily  decided 
that  the  education  of  the  people  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  and,  therefore,  the  demand  for  juvenile  labour  in  the 
field  should  not  be  permitted  to  ignore  this  necessity  in  the  agri- 
cultural, any  more  than  in  the  factory,  districts.  Hence,  the  im« 
portant  question  arises  whether  the  gang  and  the  school  can  exist 
together,  without  the  efifect  of  the  one  neutralising  and  destroying 
the  effect  of  the  other.  Now,  at  the  outset,  wo  fear  we  must  sub- 
scribe to  the  necessity  of  the  organised  labour  of  the  young  in  both 
cases,  whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing ;  still,  it  may  fairly  be 
considered  an  open  question,  whether  in  the  former  case,  this 
organised  labour  should  take  the  form  of  the  gang  system ;  at  any 
rate,  this  system  has  not  been  extended  to  the  country  generally, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  so  peculiar  in  the  cul* 
tivation  of  fen  lands  as  to  make  them  entirely  exceptional  in  this 
matter.  Labour  is  the  life-work  of  the  poor,  and  we  shall  be  wrong 
if  we  make*  education  antagonistic  to  this ;  we  must  endearoar  to 
reconcile  the  two  as  well  as  we  can,  and  iadjust  in  the  most  prac- 
ticable manner  the  conflicting  claims  of  each.  If  the  school,  however, 
is  to  exercise  its  legitimate  influence,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the 
gang  system  must  undergo  important  modifications ;  otherwise,  in 
the  course  of  another  generation,  the  marsh  lands  of  England  will  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  utterly  disgraceful  to 
a  Christian  country.  The  material  progress  of  the  age,  and  the 
open  competition  with  foreign  markets,  under  our  free  trade  policy, 
tend  in  an  important  degree  to  expose  the  children  of  our  agricultural 
poor  to  the  danger  of  being  turned  into  machines  for  the  productioii 
of  wealth,  to  the  neglect  of  all  higher  and  more  important  considera- 
tions. And  we  are  not  aware  that  farmers  have  been  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  greater  attention  to  those  higher  considerations 
than  the  manufacturers  of  the  north  ot  England.  The  inspectors  of 
schools  do  not  speak  of  them  as  a  class  who  are  specially  remarkable 
for  their  great  liberality  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  or  for  any 
very  deep  interest  which  they  manifest  in  the  Christian  welfare  of 
those  whom  they  employ.  To  make,  however,  any  direct  charge 
ugainst  them  as  a  body,  for  anything  like  total  indifference  to  such 
matters,  would  be  both  unfair  and  unjust.  They  have  their  special 
faults  and  shortcomings,  like  other  sections  of  the  community.  All 
we  contend  for  is  that  the  risk  of  social  neglect  towards  the  young 
is  as  great  among  farmers  as  among  manufacturers.  And,  therefore, 
that  the  claims  of  the  children  of  the  ajrricultural  poor  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist  are  quite  as  strong  and 
as  urgent  as  the  claims  of  factory  chihlren. 

The  State  has  already  deemed  it  right  to  recognise  the  claims  of 
the  latter  by  interposing  its  authority  for  their  protection  ;  not,  be  it 
observed,  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  labour,  but  for  its  proper 
regulation,  so  tliat  moral  claims  should   be  duly  respected.     The 
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success  of  the  Factory  Acts  has  heen  so  marked  and  decided  that  its 
ablest  opponeuts  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  make  a  recantation  of 
their  opinions  regarding  it,  and  its  principle  is  now  being  applied  to 
other  trades  of  the  country.  So  far,  therefore,  as  precedent  goes, 
no  argument  can  be  used  against  its  further  extension  to  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  the  only  questions  we  have  to  discuss  are  the 
reasons  fbr  such  extension.  The  demands  of  labour  must  be  made 
to  harmonise  with  the  school  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  town. 
This  point  will  at  once  bo  conceded,  and  therefore  we  need  not  stop 
to  consider  it.  Although  we  are  not  favourable  to  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  labour  except  in  cases  of  clear  and 
unavoidable  necessity,  yet  we  cannot  understand  why  such  inter- 
ference should  necessarily  trench  upon  the  legitimate  claims  of 
liberty,  indeed,  it  is  only  the  systematic  violation  of  those  claims 
which  can  render  it  either  wise  or  desirable.  With  regard  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  this  question  has  been  already  settled,  and 
settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  country.  But  in  regard  to 
agricultural  districts  it  may  be  urged  that  the  two  cases  are  so 
entirely  dissimilar,  that  no  analogy  between  the  two  can  be  employed 
for  our  guidance.  But  still,  we  cannot  see  why  the  principle  of  the 
Factory  Acts  should  be  incapable  of  application  to  agricultural 
labour  when  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  its  exceptional 
circumstances.  And  as  regards  its  application  to  the  gang  system 
DOW  under  consideration,  we  are  not  impressed  with  any  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  gang  children,  it  is  true,  have  the 
three  winter  months  for  the  purposes  of  education  ;  but  this  must  be 
considered  quite  insufficient,  especially  when  we  take  into  account 
all  those  neutralising  influences  of  the  system  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to.  The  gang-master  cannot  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  manufacturer  or  overlooker  ;  he  occupies  the  same  social 
status  as  the  parents  of  the  children  whom  he  employs,  and  therefore 
the  personal  influence  of  the  one  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
other.  Again,  the  factory  system  possesses,  of  necessity,  an  amount 
of  order  and  regularity  of  great  value  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  but 
this  will  not  apply  to  the  gang  system.  There  is  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  corrupting  and  demoralising  influences  in 
the  factory  as  in  the  field.  For  instance,  foul  and  obscene  language 
cannot  bo  employed  with  the  same  freedom  in  the  one  cuse  as  in  the 
other.  And  as  respects  mixed  gangs  of  boys  and  girls,  there  are 
other  important  considerations  which  cannot  even  be  alluded  to  here, 
but  which  must  present  themselves  very  forcil)ly  to  every  intelligent 
mind,  as  having  a  powerful  influence  on  the  decency  and  modesty  of 
girls. 

Again,  factory  children  as  a  rule  live  near  their  homes,  whcreaa 
the  gang  children  have  frequently  to  walk  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  when  they  are  perfectly  free  from  all  control,  and  are  at  full 
liberty  for  the  indulgence  of  loose  and  coriu|)ting  conversation. 
Who,  that  has  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  these  children  returning 
from  their  work,  has  not  had  his  ears  assailed  with  the  most  vile  and 
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abominable  language?  And  in  addition  to  all  the  disadvantages 
already  alluded  to,  it  might  be  urged  that  field  labour  is  less  suited 
for  girls  than  factory  labour ;  it  necessarily  induces  untidy  and 
slovenly  habits,  and  undermines  that  modesty  and  self-respect  which 
is  of  incalculable  importance  in  the  proper  formation  of  their 
character.  And  besides  all  this,  the  freedom  of  field  labour  unfits 
them  for  the  restraints  of  domestic  service,  and  makes  them  so  out- 
landish in  appearance  and  manner,  so  rude,  i*ough,  and  coarse,  that 
respectable  mistresses  are  unwilling  to  receive  them  into  their  service. 
Thus,  the  supply  of  domestic  servants  is  cut  off  at  the  fountain-head. 
In  some  of  the  gang  parishes  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a 
tidy  and  respectable  maid-servant  belonging  to  the  place.  And  the 
evil  does  not  stop  here;  what  becomes  of  those  girls  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the  gangs  are  not  employed  ?  They  are  to  be 
found  hanging  about  the  idle  comers  of  onr  villages,  with  lads  of 
the  same  age,  corrupting  each  other  with  idle  talk,  and  indulging  in 
the  most  improper  language,  at  the  expense  of  passers  by.  And 
when  remonstrated  with  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  they  only 
laugh  in  his  face,  because  there  is  no  parei|Uil  authority  at  home  to 
support  his  influence.  What  sort  of  wives  and  mothers  can  we 
expect  these  young  girls  to  make  ?  They  ent^r  upon  married  life 
ignorant  of  every  domestic  duty,  and  their  houses  are  a  scene  of 
confusion,  neglect,  and  untidiness,  and  the  children,  of  course,  are 
trained  up  in  the  same  habits;  and  the  husband,  deprived  of  the 
common  comforts  of  life,  is  driven  to  the  alehouse  of  an  evening, 
where  he  contracts  habits  of  intemperance,  squanders  in  drink  the 
money  which  should  go  towards  the  support  of  the  family,  and  thereby 
intensifies  the  evils  we  have  described  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

When  the  gang  system  is  established  in  a  parish,  respectable 
parents  of  the  poor  have  no  choice  lefl;  them ;  they  must  either  send 
their  children  into  the  gang  or  they  will  find  no  employment  for 
them  at  all.  They  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  system,  and 
under  its  entire  control.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  must  not 
look  to  them  for  a  remedy  of  the  evils  in  question.  Nor  can  we 
look  with  better  hopes  to  the  employers  ;  those  who  sanction  and 
encourage  the  system  are  not  the  most  likely  persons  to  reform  it. 

Mixed  gangs  of  boys  and  girls  are  universally  condemned  by  the 
clergy,  and  yet  they  are  extensively  employed  by  respectable  farmers. 
We  have  never  heard  a  valid  argument  used  in  defence  either  of 
their  wisdom  or  their  necessity*  Their  labour,  no  doubt,  carries 
with  it  a  present  remunerative  value,  but,  in  the  case  of  the  girls 
especially,  this  falls  into  utter  insignificance  when  we  take  into 
account  the  permanent  injury  that  is  done  to  their  characters  for  life. 
It  is  like  a  man  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  interest,  is  constantly 
drawing  upon  his  capital  as  well,  in  order  to  meet  current  demands. 
This  deterioration  of  character  affects  the  community  at  large,  but 
the  employers'  interests  are  the  first  to  suffer  from  its  consequences — 
and  if  farmers  were  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  welfare  they  would 
never  sanction  such  a  debasing  and  demoralising  system. 
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Public  opinion  bas  great  power,  and  it  bas  not  been  silent  in  tbis 
matter,  but  we  do  not  tbink  it  possesses  sufficient  influence  for  tbe 
suppression  of  tbe  miscbief.  We  bave  more  bopes  as  regards  owners 
of  property.  Special  clauses  migbt  be  inserted  in  leases  to  meet  tbe 
evil,  but  we  are  not  aware  tbat  any  effort  of  tbis  kind  bas  been  made 
except  in  very  rare  and  isolated  instances.  All  tbese  points  bave 
been  repeatedly  considered,  still  tbe  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  tbat  notbing  sbort  of  a  legislative  enactment  will  meet  tbe 
case. 

Mixed  gangs  appear  to  be  not  only  indefensible  but  unnecessary, 
and  tberefore  we  would  submit  tbat  tbey  ougbt  to  be  suppressed. 

Cbiidren  of  tender  years  ougbt  not  to  be  employed  in  gangs  at  all. 
If  some  balf-time  system  could  be  adopted,  embracing  tbese  conditions, 
and  not  bearing  witb  undue  stringency  upon  tbe  most  busy  seasons 
of  field  labour,  we  are  persuaded  tbat  sucb  a  measure  would  confer 
unspeakable  benefit  upon  tbe  farmers  tbemselves  as  well  as  tbe 
labouring  classes,  to  say  notbing  of  tbe  general  welfiwe  of  tbe 
country  at  large. 
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In  this  Department  are  considered  the  varions  questions  relatinff  to 
Eoonomics,  Sodal,  Political,  and  Commercial.  The  Department  also  cofiects 
information  relating  to  production,  mannfaotnre,  and  trade. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Tbe  following  special  questions  were  discossed  in  tbe  Depart- 
ment : — 

1.  Wbat  are  tbe  effects  upon  Trade  of  tbe  existing  Laws  of 
Maritime  Warfare  ? 
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2.  I8  the  granting  of  Patents  for  Inventions  conducivd  to  the 

Interests  of  Trade  ? 

3.  In   what   respects  and   to   what  extent  should   Government 

Security  and  Supervision  be  applied  to  the  Provident  Invest- 
ments of  the  Working  Classes  ? 
A  Section  of  the  Department  dealt  with  Agricultural  Questions. 
In  addition  to  the  papers  printed   in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
following  were  read  in  the  Department : 

^*  The    National   Exodus  :   its  Consequences  and  Results."      Bj 

John  Yeats,  LL.D. 
^^  Colonisation  for  the  Age  :  an  important  Social  Science  element.** 

Bj  Thomas  M'Combie. 
"The  Argentine  Republic  as   a  field   for  British  Emigration." 

Bjl Graham  Gilmour. 
"  Houses  for  the  People,  and  bow  to  provide  them."     By  John 

Holmes. 
"  The  Principles  of  Association  applied  to  the  Dwellmgs  of  the 

Poorer  Classes."     By  W.  Westgarth. 
"  The  Imitable  Features  of  the  Railway  Benetit  Building  Society 

of  Euston."     By  G.  J.  Ilolyoake. 
"  The  Proper  Sphere  of  the  Savings  Bauk,  the  Penny  Bank,  and 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  as  illustrated  in  the  City  of 
York."     By  W.  W.  MorrelL 
"  On  Public  Dining  Halls."     By  James  Freeman. 
"  Lancashire  Public  Works."     By  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.E. 
"  The  Domestic  Servant  of  the  Present  Day."    By  James  Colston. 
"  The  Imi>ortance  of  Apprenticeship."     By  T.  H.  Hartley. 
"  The  Temptations  and  Dangers  to  the  Youth  of  both  sexes  in 

London  and  our  Great  Cities."     By  W.  H.  Yates,  M.D. 
"  Agricultural  Co-operation."     By  John  Gurdon. 
*^  On  the  obtaining  of  good  Plans  for  Agricultural  Cottages,  and 
the  Political  and  Social  bearings  of  the  Subject."     By  C.  W. 
Strickland. 
"  Cottage  Investments."     By  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris. 
**  On  Statute  Hirings."     By  the  Rev.  Canon  Randolph. 


What  are   the  Effects  upon    Trade  of  the  Existing  Laws  of 
Maritime    Warfare?* 
The  paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth  will  be  found  at  p.  594. 

DISCUSSION. 

Lord  Brouqham  :  For  my  own  part,  I  am  against  piracy  in  all  its  forms,  and 
certainly  against  the  fitting  oat  of  private  Ycssels  for  privateering  against  an 
enemy  ;  for  such  a  system,  I  say,  is  in  the  nature  of  piracy.  The  only  thing  I 
have  ever  heard  said  in  its  favour  is,  that  on  shore  the  Government  forces 
uniformly  interfere  with  private  property.    Mr.  Ashworth  seems  to  doubt  that, 

•  Sec  Transactioiui  l»oO,  pp.  10",  279;  1801,  pp.  748,  793;  1802,  p.  896; 
18G3,  pp,  851.  87i<,  b84. 
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and  to  think  that  of  late  years  they  have  confined  their  depredations  to  public 
property.  Now,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  that.  I  do  not  think  that  ia 
the  course  that  armies  take  on  shore.  But  the  difference  between  the  Govern- 
ment vessels'  and  private  vessels'  plundering  is  very  great ;  and  the  consequences 
of  privateering  I  believe  to  be  as  bad  as  possible  for  the  morals  as  well  as  the 
material  interests  of  a  country. 

Mr.  Hastings  :  In  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  Lord  Brougham  as  to  the 
distinction  between  attacking  private  property  on  land  and  the  system  of  seizing 
indiscriminately  private  property  at  sea ;  it  is  perfectly  true  that  armies  in  land 
warfare  do  very  often  lay  hold  of  private  property  and  commit  a  great  deal  of 
pillage.  We  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  lamentable  war  in  Denmark  for  an 
instance;  but  at  the  same  time  that  system  of  wholesale  pillage  was  con- 
demned by  the  voice  of  Europe.  And  we  know  that  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
generals— -and,  above  all,  the  Duke  of  Wellington — restrained  their  armies  from 
committing  acts  of  pillage,  and  never  allowed  them  to  take  private  property  on 
land  except  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  way  in 
which  we  carry  on  belligerent  operations  on  an  enemy's  property  is  a  great  evil ; 
but  an  organised  system — if  carried  on  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of 
Government — of  seizing  private  property  in  all  instances  and  regarding  it  as  in- 
volved in  war,  is  a  worse  evil.  That  is  the  system  against  which  Mr.  Ash  worth's 
argument  is  levelled,  and  which,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  ought  to  be  done 
away  with.  Not  only  do  merchants  and  shipowners  suffer  during  war,  but  they 
suffer  al^iio,  though  to  a  less  degree,  during  peace.  I  know  a  case  in  point  that 
recently  occurred.  I  won't  give  the  name  of  the  shipowner ;  but  he  informed  me 
that  at  the  time  when  hostilities  broke  out  between  France  and  Austria  in  Italy 
— and  when  it  was  supposed  that  this  country  would  be  involved  in  war  on  one 
Bide  or  other— he  had  a  ship  in  a  port  in  India;  and  the  Oriental  Bank  tele- 
graphed to  their  agents  there  to  prevent  goods  that  were  hypothecated  to  them, 
being  shipped  in  British  bottoms.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he  had  to 
accept  £1  less  per  ton  than  he  would  otherwise  have  obtained.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  war  would  operate  very  injuriously  on  British  commerce — that  in  the 
event  of  war  our  mercantile  flag  may  be  driven  from  the  seas  j  but  even  when 
there  is  a  European  war  in  which  there  is  a  probability  that  this  country  may 
join,  the  mercantile  marine  must  of  necessity  suffer.  However  rigidly  we  abstain 
from  war  with  other  nations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  suffer  much,  even  in  times 
of  peace,  from  the  dread  of  war.  The  Foreign  OflSce  itself  knows  very  well  the 
effect  which  our  being  mixed  up  in  diplomatic  disputes  has  upon  commerce, 
and  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  be  most  chary,  and  to  refrain  from  speaking 
out  as  they  might  otherwise  do.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  system 
of  maritime  war  is  destructive  of  our  moral  influence,  and  injurious  to  our 
commercial  interests. 

Mr.  Rathbone:  Wo  find  it  announced  in  the  Times  of  March  19,  1813,  that, 
according  to  Uoyd^s  Lisfy  from  August  4,  1812,  to  March  9,  1813— or  about  seven 
months — 513  vessels  had  been  taken  by  American  ships.  This  was  at  the  rate  of 
850  vessels  a  year ;  yet  the  destruction  that  the  "  Alabama,"  and  other  vessels 
have  committed  does  not  amount  to  a  larger  number  than  85 — so  that  during 
this  period  of  four  years  American  commerce  has  been  preyed  upon  to  only 
about  one-tenth  the  extent  that  English  commerce  was  preyed  upon  in  1813.  It 
has  often  been  said — and  it  is  all  veiy  well  to  say — that  we  should  sweep  away 
any  navy  that  tried  to  obstruct  our  commerce.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  sweep 
away  weak  vessels  by  stronger  ones  at  sea  if  you  can  catch  them  or  get  sufficiently 
near  for  the  purpose.  The  shipowners,  as  a  body,  are  ready  to  suffer  whatever 
may  be  necessary  to  uphold  the  honour  of  England  ;  they  ask  no  more  for  them- 
selves than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  The  cotton  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire  have  shown,  during  the  recent  times  of  distress,  that  they  are  willing 
to  suffer  when  there  is  any  danger  to  the  honour  of  England ;  and  I  think  I  am 
not  saying  too  much  for  the  shipowners,  as  a  body,  when  I  say  that  they  are 
willing  to  do  the  same.  But,  if  you  destroy  the  mercantile  power  of  England,  you 
destroy  the  naval  power  of  England.  Tou  cannot,  I  believe.  Sir,  maintain  a  navy 
—a  marine  navy — of  any  great  power,  without  a  mercantile  navy.  That  is  a  fact 
of  which  the  French  are  well  aware.    It  has  also  been  found  to  be  the  case  in 

V  V 
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America ;  for  there  they  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  fnmishiog  the  men  that 
are  required  for  the  navy.  I  will  not  detain  the  meeting  further  except  by  allud- 
ing to  one  point  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  that  is  that  the  shipowners 
may  suffer  a  great  deal  from  dread  of  war.  When  a  foreign  minister  speaks  a 
word  for  an  oppressed  people — when  he  speaks  in  a  tone  that  may  lead  to  war — it 
may  occasion  a  serious  loss  to  the  shipowner ;  and  then,  in  the  event  of  war,  the 
loss  indirectly  and  directly  together,  is  greater  than  any  one  would  imagine.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune,  if  wo  continue  to  labour  under  those  gretX 
disadvantages. 

Mr.  BouLT :  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  that  may 
arise  from  this  country  being  engaged  in  any  maritime  vrar.  I  wish  that  the 
Foreign  Office  was  made  a  little  more  alive  to  that  fact,  and  that  they  could  see 
their  way  to  adopting  the  policy  of  abstaining  from  intorference  in  every  body's 
business.  I  think  the  best  way  would  be  to  shut  up  the  Foreign  Office  altogether, 
to  call  home  our  ambassadors,  and  our  consuls  with  them — for  they  are  of  no 
earthly  use — and  to  abstain  from  interfering  or  meddling  with  foreign  affain. 
What  is  the  use  of  making  conventions  which  you  have  no  means  of  enforcing  ? 
With  regard  to  private  ships  at  soa,  I  admit  that  there  is  a  great  grievance  ;  bat 
how  are  you  to  ascertain,  for  instance,  whether  tho  property  my  ship  is  carrying 
is  private  property  ?  Or  how  can  you  tell  whether  my  vessel  is  not  ffiled  with 
munitions  of  war?  What  are  munitions  of  war?  Formerly  it  was,  perhaps, 
much  more  easy  to  answer  that  question  than  it  is  now ;  but  suppose  that  I  am 
carrying  blankets — a  very  pacific  cArgo,  one  would  think  -  but  suppose  that  these 
blankets  are  intended  to  make  horse  covers  for  cavalry,  and  coverings  for  soldiom 
on  the  field  of  battle  ?  In  that  case,  I  would  say  they  were  munitions  of  war  of  a 
very  important  character.  These  are  very  difficult  and  nice  questions.  My  ship 
might  be  taken  at  sea,  brought  before  a  prize  court  that  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  that  the  cargo  consisted  of  munitions  of  war,  and  declaring  that 
the  vessel  had  been  legally  and  properly  seized.  In  that  case  I  should  be  littto 
the  better  for  any  treaty  made  with  reference  to  such  occurrences.  I  belioTe, 
then,  that  if  we  do  go  to  war,  we  must  take  all  the  consequences  ;  and  there  is  no 
use  in  playing  with  the  question.  War  is  a  resort  to  physical  force — a  setting 
aside  of  the  law  of  reason,  justice,  and  equity,  and  of  every  law  to  trhich  men 
under  ordinary  circumstances  submit.  Let  us  keep  the  peace,  unless  our  national 
interests  are  so  involved  that  wo  are  absolutely  forced  to  make  war.  Let  ns 
never  go  to  war  except  for  a  real  purpose  ;  and  then  let  us  go  with  our  eyes  open, 
fully  prepared  to  take  the  consequences  and  face  everything. 

Mr.  Edoah:  What  wo  arc  considering  now  is  tho  system  of  international 
maritime  law,  by  which  private  property  is  seized  or  destroyed  at  sea.  It  is  asked. 
What  is  the  necessity  of  making  stipulations  which  we  have  not  the  means  to  enforce? 
I  beg  to  submit  that  we  have  the  power  to  enforce  such  a  system  of  international 
law  as  that  which  has  been  proposed.  With  reference  to  the  difficulty  suggested  by 
Mr.  Boult  as  to  carrying  into  efTcot  the  immunity  of  private  property,  I  think  that 
if  such  immunity  were  recognised  by  international  law,  it  would  be  protected  by 
prize  courts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pro})erty  of  neutrals  is  under  the  system 
which  now  exists.  No  difficulty  would  arise  with  respect  to  contraband  of  war 
more  than  under  the  present  law.  The  question  of  contraband  of  war  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  but  it  is  one  on  which  the  prize  courts  are  forced  to  adjudicate 
under  tho  present  system  ;  because  when  neutral  ships  are  found  carrying  goods 
contraband  of  war,  they  are  captured,  and  brought  before  these  prize  courts,  who 
decide  according  to  the  rules  of  international  law.  It  is  a  simple  question  of 
evidence,  and  I  believe  that  none  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  venture  to 
break  faith  in  such  circumstances.  With  regard  to  the  idea  that  war  should  be 
made  as  bad  as  possible,  that  every  means  of  warfare  are  quite  fair,  I  say  if  you 
are  to  adopt  such  a  principle  as  that,  where  are  you  to  stop  ?  If  it  be  right  that 
war  should  be  made  as  bad  as  possible,  why  not  kill  everybody,  destroy  everything 
you  can  find,  and  have  recourse  to  the  custom  that  used  to  be  in  force  for  the 
ravishing  of  women  ?  I  think  the  view  which  has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  although 
it  may  have  the  appearance  of  truth,  is  founded  on  a  great  fallacy.  While  it  is 
impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to  approve  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way 
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of  intervention  in  times  past,  yet  I  think  occasions  may  arise  when  intervention 
may  bo  necessary,  and  the  Government  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it 
may  be  able  to  act  in  the  manner  required  for  upholding  and  maintaining  our  own 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  most  formidable  argument  against 
abolishing  the  capture  of  private  property  at  sea,  and  blockades,  is  that  we  should 
be  thereby  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  our  navy  g^ves  us  as  a  means  of 
defending  ourselves.  This  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  fact  that  we  depend  more  upon  our  navy  than  wo  do  upon  our 
army,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how,  under  another  system  of  maritime  law  by 
which  private  property  would  be  respected,  and  blockades  abolished,  our  navy 
would  bo  less  valuable  to  us.  I  think  the  first  duty  of  the  English  navy  is  to  protect 
our  own  shores,  and  this  it  would  still  have  to  perform,  whatever  change  might  be 
made  in  the  laws  of  maritime  warfare.  England  is  exposed  to  invasion  more  than 
any  other  coimtry,  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  our  fleet  that  we  are  able  to 
prevent  that ;  the  possession  of  that  fleet  is  our  great  security.  But  there  is 
another  function  our  navy  would  have  to  discharge  in  time  of  war  which 
ought  not  to  bo  overlooked.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  great  destruction  of  private 
property  would  induce  men  to  sue  for  peace.  But  the  capture  of  such  a  town  as 
Liverpool  or  Portsmouth  would  have  a  much  more  powerful  effect  on  the  feelings 
of  the  coimtry,  than  any  destruction  of  private  property  that  can  be  imagined. 
Or  suppose,  in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  that  we  wore  to  send  out  a  fleet  to 
blockade  New  York,  and  that  the  attempt  were  successful ;  that  I  believe  would 
produce  a  greater  feeling  in  favour  of  peace  throughout  that  country  than  would 
be  excited  by  any  amount  of  destruction  of  property.  We  see  how  little  effect 
this  destruction  of  private  property  has  had  in  causing  a  desire  for  peace  in 
America ;  and  throughout  the  whole  experience  of  this  country,  I  believe  it  has 
been  found  that  the  effect  produced  on  public  feeling  by  the  destruction  of  private 
property  has  been  very  small.  Our  navy,  under  the  system  proposed,  would  stOl 
be  of  avail  to  us  in  blockading  and  capturing  towns,  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  modes  of  warfare ;  and  it  would  also  have  to  protect  our  commerce 
against  lawless  attempts,  and  to  enforce  the  rights  of  England  in  distant  seas. 

Mr.  Fisher  :  The  existing  laws  of  maritime  warfare,  as  well  as  those  that  relate 
to  warfare  on  land,  are  based  on  the  same  idea — that  it  is  the  right  (and  some  say 
it  is  the  duty)  of  states  engaged  in  war  to  lessen  the  resources  of  the  countiy 
with  which  they  are  in  conflict.  The  sooner  this  can  be  done,  the  sooner  will 
peace  be  obtained.  On  the  land,  when  a  state  is  invaded,  all  the  property  is 
understood  to  belong  to  the  state,  and  therefore  no  law  is  required ;  but  as  the  sea 
is  the  common  property  of  all  nations,  there  are  prize  courts  which  sit  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  vessels  there  seized  are  the  property  of  the 
belligerents  or  not,  and  whether  they  ought  to  bo  confiscated.  Suppose  that  four 
states  enact  a  new  code  of  laws  for  maritime  warfare.  How  are  these  to  be 
carried  out  ?  By  war ;  and  if  war  is  not  made  as  effective  as  possible,  it  becomes 
a  mere  farce.  We  have  had  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  way  in  which  treaties 
are  carried  out  in  the  recent  affairs  of  Denmark,  when  three  of  the  European 
powers  repudiated  their  solemn  engagements,  and  England  was  left  to  stand  alone 
as  the  sole  Government  who  maintained  that  these  engagements  should  be 
enforced ;  and  she  abandoned  the  contest  because  she  found  that  the  loss  to 
humanity  would  bo  greater  if  she  took  part  in  the  war,  than  it  would  be  if  she 
allowed  a  portion  of  Denmark  to  bo  severed  from  that  country.  Any  change  of 
the  maritime  law  must  be  effected  by  agreement  of  nations.  And  if  nations  which 
make  such  bargains  will  break  them,  you  have  no  means  of  enforcing  them  except 
by  a  general  war.  If  it  were  possible  to  avoid  being  in  a  state  of  war  at  any  time, 
it  would  be  of  groat  importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  but  I  cannot  see  how 
any  change  in  the  maritime  laws  could  benefit  us,  if  it  still  required  that  the 
parties  to  its  provisions  should  enforce  them  by  physical  power.  We  should 
simply  bo  fettered  with  regulations  that  any  of  them  might  disregard. 

Mr.  Ernbst  Noel  :  In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  practical 
result,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  of  the  views  propounded  by  Mr.  Ashworth, 
I  think  I  can  give  a  short  answer  to  that  question.  We  think  that  there  has  been 
a  needless  amount  of  suffering  brought  upon  the  world  by  our  present  syitem 
of  muitime  law ;  that  a  state  of  war  interferes,  not  only  with  the  trade  and 
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commerce  of  the  world,  bat  also  with  the  personal  comiort  and  happiness  of  the 
people  who  compose  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  this  is  only  a  question  for  merchants,  shipowners,  and 
insurance  companies.  Although  the  merchants  and  shipowners  may,  for  the 
moment,  lose,  yet  this  is  a  question  for  the  mass  of  the  people ;  because  loss  to  the 
trade  of  the  country  ultimately  falls  on  the  consumers,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
people  is  thereby  diminished.  Mr.  Boult  has  asked  us — "  How  are  we  to  enforce 
these  contracts  that  are  entered  into  between  different  nations  ?  "  Public  opinion 
has  already  had  a  great  effect  on  war.  I  cannot  understand  how  gentlemen  can 
read  the  history-  of  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne,  and  those  of  the  present  day, 
without  being  certain  of  the  fact  that  public  opinion  has  already  had  a  rast  effect 
upon  war ;  and  that  that  is  a  direction  in  which  the  reformers*  efforts  ought  to  be 
prosecuted.  The  papers  are  teeming  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  with  the 
strongest  expressions  against  the  Federal  Army,  because  they  are  supposed  to 
have  caused  great  suffering  to  an  unoffending  population.  There  is  a  great  feeling 
in  the  public  mind  against  those  who  are  the  cause  of  such  suffering.  Priyate 
property  is  only  now  taken  by  our  land  forces  when  it  is  actually  necessary  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  army  itself.  There  is  no  such  thing  now  as  our  army 
going  forth  to  destroy  everything.  During  the  Crimean  war,  the  town  of  Odessa 
had  batteries  to  defend  it ;  but,  not  being  a  properly  armed  town,  we  kept  away 
from  it ;  it  would  have  l)een,  had  we  destroyed  it,  a  needless  destruction.  Now 
we  want  to  influence  public  opinion  on  the  subject ;  it  is  a  great  power,  not  in  this 
country  only,  but  all  over  Europe.  Let  there  be  formed  an  opinion  that  onr 
present  maritime  laws  cause  a  needless  amount  of  suffering  without  diminishing 
the  evils  of  war.  That  feeling  once  established,  will  form  the  great  fulcrum  with 
which  to  work ;  and,  from  the  means  of  intercourse  of  one  nation  with  another,  I 
believe  we  shall  feel  public  opinion  rise  up  in  France,  and  Spain,  and  Russia,  on 
this  subject,  which  will  lead  to  a  vast  change  in  the  whole  system  of  war— if  we 
must  have  war — in  Europe.  I  think,  then,  that  the  answer  to  the  last  gentleman 
who  spoke  is  simply  this :  that  by  influencing  public  opinion  in  this  country — 
and  by  influencing  public  opinion  in  this  country  we  influence  it  abroad — we  may 
do  a  great  deal ;  and  when  tliere  is  a  general  feeling  against  our  present  maritime 
law  we  shall — without  a  congress  of  nations,  which  is  a  mere  formal  thing — be  able 
to  carry  out  the  proposal  embodied  in  Mr.  Ashworth*s  paper. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  :  The  question  we  are  now  discussing  is  one  of  great  importance. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  answer  to  that  question  must  bo  that  the  effects  of  our 
present  law  of  maritime  war  are  most  mischievous  and  most  ruinous.  I  quite 
agree  in  the  idea  that  the  defects  in  our  maritime  law  must  bo  remedied  by 
public  opinion.  \Miat  is  the  use  of  talking  about  treaties  and  relying  upon 
them  ?  \Var  is  a  state  that  knows  no  law.  I^w  is  abrogated,  set  aside,  after  the 
first  shot  is  flred.     What  is  applicable  to  individuab*  will  be  applicable  to  nations. 

We  remember  how  great  was   the  pugnacity  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry 

that  blows  generally  succeeded  words,  that  individuals  often  went  the  length 
of  exchanging  shots — that  men  challenged  each  other  at  duels.  But  now  things 
are  greatly  changed ;  and  I  only  hope  that  the  same  influence  will  bo  exercised 
on  nations,  in  respect  of  war.  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Ashworth's  paper  expresses 
more  his  hope  than  his  judgment  of  possibility.  If  a  code  of  international  laws 
were  brought  successfully  into  existence,  there  is  no  international  police  to 
enforce  them  when  violated.  I  hope,  then,  that  this  discussion  will  conclude 
in  the  passing  of  a  resolution  that  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
is  the  true  policy  of  this  country.  Let  us  mind  oui*  own  business ;  and  that 
only.  Lot  the  nation,  if  you  will,  stand  isolated  in  this  position,  and  treat  the 
affairs  of  other  nations  as  it  would  those  tjf  private  individuals.  I  believe  this 
would  be  one  great  means  of  eecuring  peace  in  the  world ;  and  at  the  same  time 
we  should  take  care  to  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  our  being  insulted  or  oppressed, 
we  should  be  in  the  position  of  being  able  and  ready  to  defend  ourselves. 

Mr.  AsuwoRxn :  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  I  perceived  that  one  portion 
of  those  who  have  spoken  to  the  subject,  have  placed  a  high  value  on  national 
honour.  That  is  no  part  of  the  subject  with  which  I  have  to  deal ;  and  when 
I  brought  the  paper  before  this  Economy  Department,  I  did  not  imagine  that 
national  honour  entered  into  the  economical  part  of  the  question.    I  was  only 
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prepared  to  hear  a  defence  of  the  present  system  of  maritime  law,  or  the  difficulties 
pointed  out  that  might  arise  in  the  event  of  our  going  to  war  with  any  other 
country.  We  have  seen  that  the  Confederate  States  of  America  have  inflicted 
considerable  damage  on  the  mercantile  marine  ;  and  it  has  been  urged  that  this 
was  done  in  violation  of  maritime  law.  This  was  the  reason  why  the  "  Florida," 
and  other  vessels,  had  been  called  privateers.  But  it  may  be  shown  that  they  are 
not  privateers,  and  that  all  that  has  been  done  has  been  done  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  agreed  on  at  the  Paris  Conference  of  1856.  It  is  quite  easy  to  conceive 
what  would  be  the  eflfocts  on  the  trade  of  our^ountry,  if  we  had  several  "  Floridas  ** 
carrying  the  Chinese  flag  and  paying  occasional  visits,  as  has  been  recently  spoken 
of,  to  the  Mersey  and  the  Thames,  and  other  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon 
our  commerce.  A  small  number  of  such  vessels  could  impede  our  commerce  Tery 
much.  It  was  said  that  this  might  have  been  done,  had  wo  gone  into  the  Danish 
war,  and  would  it  not  therefore  bo  wise  in  us  to  guard  even  against  the  possibility 
of  this  ?  And  for  this  reason,  we  ought  to  look  seriously  at  the  present  state  of. 
our  maritime  laws.  The  circumstance  of  the  cotton  manufacture  being  dependent 
so  much  for  its  success  on  the  raw  material,  shows  us  that  the  failure  of  that 
supply — if  it  were  scarce  or  dear— must  necessarily  create  much  suffering. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Caird,  M.P.,  and  some  of  tho  other  gentlemen  who  are  accustomed 
to  study  the  statistics  of  foo<l,  have  ascertained  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  food 
we  use,  is  something  like  one-half  of  all  that  we  consume.  And  if  you  take  into 
account  the  flour,  rice,  and  other  articles,  you  will  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  at  all  imjwssiblo  that  one-half  of  all  we  consume  is  foreign.  And 
just  consider  then,  what  would  bo  tho  effect  if  those  supplies  were  to  bo  intorrupted 
by  such  vessels  as  tho  "  Florida  "  and  "  Alabama."  In  the  course  of  tho  discussion 
something  was  said  in  regard  to  armies  destroying  private  property  on  an  enemy's 
territory.  Now,  what  I  think  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  is  that  it  is  right,  and 
proper,  and  just,  that  in  the  case  of  war,  whatever  is  required  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  for  its  subsistence,  should  be  taken  from  the  farmers  or  from  wherever  it 
presents  itself ;  but  I  have  the  authority  of  a  sjwech  made  by  Lord  Palmerston 
for  saying  that  tho  destruction  of  private  property  by  sea  or  land  has  not  been 
effectual  in  putting  an  end  to  the  duration  of  war.  The  proposal  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  I  have  now  placed  before  you  as  intelligibly  as  I  can ; 
and  in  conclusion  I  have  just  again  to  ask  your  attention  to  tho  important 
question,  whether  it  is  economical  or  wise  that  the  present  system  of  maritime 
law  to  which  I  have  alluded,  should  be  altered,  and  whether  we  should  not,  so  far 
as  possible,  facilitate  the  alteration  of  that  law. 

"  Is  the   Granting  of  Patents  for   Inventions  Conducive  to  the 
Interests  of   Trade?''* 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Edgar  :  When  this  subject  was  fixed  upon  by  the  committee  for  dis- 
cussion we  were  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Patent  Laws  before  this  time,  and  it  struck  us  that  a  paper  on  the  report 
would  be  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  discussion.  However,  the  report  has 
not  yet  appeared,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  bring  the  question  forward  in  that 
way.  The  committee,  I  may  also  state,  had  asked  Mr.  Hawes,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  question,  but,  from 
having  met  with  an  accident,  he  has  been  anablo  to  do  so,  and  tho  discussion 
must  now  bo  raised  without  a  paper,  and  simply  on  the  question  as  set  down  in 
the  programme.  That  question  docs  not  ask  us  to  consider  what  may  be  tho 
rights  of  inventors,  but  simply  what  tho  effect  of  the  system  of  patents  is  upon 
trade.  I  do  not  intend  at  present  to  stato  any  opinion  on  the  point  wo  are  now 
to  discuss,  but  I  am  anxious  very  briefly  to  allude  to  the  history  of  this  question 
during  the  last  few  years.    We  all  know  that  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  yean 

♦  See  Transactions,  1858,  p.  147;  1859,  pp.  237,  272;  18G0,  p.  288;  1861, 
p.  808 ;   1862,  p.  884 ;  1868,  pp.  818,  880. 
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ago  there  were  very  great  complainte  of  the  law  as  it  then  existed.  The 
general  complaint  then  was  as  to  the  very  great  expense  involved  in  obtaining 
patents,  and  the  obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  inventors.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  at  that  time,  and  a  select  committee  was  appointed 
which  took  evidence  on  the  subject;  and  in  consequence  of  the  facts  brought 
out  in  that  inquiry  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed.  The  provisions 
of  that  Act,  as  we  all  know,  were  entirely  in  favour  of  inventors  ;  it  reduced 
the  fees,  and  gave  very  considerable  advantages  to  patentees.  Since  that  time 
the  number  of  patents  has  so  \0Ty  much  increased  in  consequence,  that  the 
complaint  now  is  of  rather  a  different  kind.  Instead  of  the  grievance  now  being 
that  there  are  great  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  inventors,  it  is  complained 
that  there  are  too  great  facilities  given  to  inventors.  In  consequence  of  these 
facilities  patents  have  been  multiplied  to  an  enormous  degree,  and  the  question 
therefore  is,  whether  any  remedy  can  bo  applied,  or  whether  the  whole  system 
ought  not  to  be  swept  away.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  an3rthing  in  the  way  of 
remedy.  I  will  only  say  that  I  think  the  question  of  how  tho  present  system  can 
be  amended  is  one  not  easily  solved  ;  and  one  fact  which  shows  that  conclusively 
to  my  mind,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  patent  commissioners  have  had  very 
great  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  their  rc(X)rt.  I  think  that  commission  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  two  years,  and  considering  who  are  its  members, 
and  especially  that  Lord  Stanley  is  chairman,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  amount 
of  zeal,  industry,  and  intelligence  would  bo  wanting  in  the  matter.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  several  gentlemen  present  who  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  question  now  belbro  us,  and  who  will  state  their  views  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Webster  is  in  i>os6ce8ion  of 
the  views  of  Mr.  Hawes,  and  that  ho  is  prepared  to  address  the  meeting  in 
explanation  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  those  views. 

Mr.  Thomas  Webster  :  I  did  not  intend  to  have  commenced  this  disonssion, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  accident  that  has  happened  to  Mr.  Hawes  I  have 
agreed  to  lay  his  views  before  the  meeting,  and  to  state  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  them.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  shall  not  be  able  to  lose  sight 
of  certain  of  the  other  questions  manifestly  involved  in  it.  FolloYTing  out  that 
view,  I  would  ask  what  we  mean  by  the  interests  of  trade  ?  I  apprehend  that 
it  is  the  true  interest  of  trade  to  cheapen  production,  to  save  labour,  to  extend 
markets,  and  to' reduce  the  price  of  the  article.  Now,  are  not  new  inventions 
the  very  means  by  which  all  that  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  not  invention  a  great 
means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  trade,  consisting  as  it  does  of  new  and 
improved  processes  and  machinery,  and  in  the  adaj)tation  and  application  of 
principles  to  useful  purposes  ?  Mr.  Hawes  and  others  state  that  the  subjects 
of  patents  are  now  practically  theories  and  principles,  and  that  the  patent 
law  has  been  so  interpreted  that  you  may  get  a  patent  for  an  intangible 
thing  of  that  kind.  That  is  a  total  misconception  of  the  patent  law.  You 
cannot  have  a  patent  for  a  theory  or  an  idea.  It  is  not  an  invention,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  tho  terra,  unless  it  be  such  an  application  or  adaptation  as 
results  in  a  new  manufacture  cheaper  and  better  than  there  existed  before. 
A  great*  deal  of  misconception  arises  from  confounding  the  real  distinction 
betwixt  discovery  and  invention.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hawes  in  a  very  able 
paper  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  original  discoveries  of  the  gas  products  and 
the  new  dyes,  says  that  Professor  Faraday  and  Mr.  Hofmann  discovered  them. 
5fow  they  did  not  discover  the  dyes,  but  they  discovered  certain  properties  or 
substances  out  of  which  the  dyes  were  made.  They  made  discoveries  in  the 
itrictest  sense  of  the  term,  such  as  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  the 
patent  law.  This  distinction  will  be  seen  at  once.  Now,  following  out  that 
distinction,  which  I  think  leads  to  accuracy  of  language,  and  therefore  is  not 
immaterial,  you  have,  in  point  of  fact,  by  invention  created  things  which 
ormerly  had  no  existence.  Thry  arc  absolute  creations.  You  create  a  new 
ubstance.  You  have  thus  a  clear  distinction  betwixt  those  things  which  are 
nd  which  are  not  tlie  subject  of  patents,  i)ecauso  discoveries — things  which 
xist  in  nature — can  in  no  respect  be  the  subject  of  patents.  The  principle  must 
•e  applied  so  as  to  present  it  in  a  useful  product  in  the  nature  of  a  manufacture, 
(ow  the  law  is  perfectly  well  understood  from  the  oldest  times.    The  oldest 
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cases  say  this,  that  anybody  that  brings  into  the  realm  a  new  trade,  or  a 
new  engine  tending  to  the  furtherance  of  a  trade,  shall  have  a  monopoly  patent 
nntil  <<  the  subjects,"  or  the  public,  shall  have  learned  the  same.    Tins  has 
been  extended  to  processes  whereby  any  result  of  industry  is  obtained.    Now 
if  this  result  is  not  obtained  the  public  are  not  benefited,  and  the  grant  is 
invalid.     So  that  if  the  patents  granted   are  properly  granted — ^if  they  are 
granted  for  things  which  are  the  subject  of  valid  grants — utility  is  an  essential 
condition.     So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  in  many  recent  cases  the  question 
of  utility  has  been  a  compendious  mode  of  trying  whether  the  patent  was 
valid.     Now  in  answering  the  question  before  us,  I  say  that  patents  for  inven- 
tions are  not  properly  granted  unless  they  are  useful,  and  the  tost  of  utility 
is  that  by  means  of  the  invention  you  are  enabled  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
cheaper  and  better  manner  than  you  oould  do  before  the  invention — and  thus 
diminish  the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore  the  price.    It  is  further  saiA 
by  Mr.  Hawes  and   others  that  the  granting  of  patents  is  inconsistent  with 
the   principles  of  free  trade.     Mr.  Macfie  has  put  this  forward  very  promi- 
nently in  Ids  pamphlet.     He  says,  that  in  Switzerland,  and  other  countries, 
you  have  no  patents,  and  that  you  may  ga  and  cstablisli  a  manufacture  there, 
but  cannot  bring  it  back  into  this  country,  if  it  be  the  subject  of  a  patent. 
Now,   there  is  no   doubt  that,   theoretically  speaking,   that  view  is  a  true 
one.     But  is  there  any  real  substance  in  that  objection  H     Can  any  instance  be 
pointed  out  in  which  the    existence  of  the  patent  laws  in  any  country  has 
practically  prevented  the  introduction  of  a  manufacture  H    I  think  that   the 
objection  involves  the  fallacy  that  an  existing  trade  can  be  the  subject  of  a 
patent.     If  the  trade,  for  which  a  patent  is  asked,  bo  an  existing  trade,  it 
cannot  bo  the  subject  of  a  patunt  at  all.     But  with  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  a  now  trade,  or  a  new  machine,  or  a  new  process,  which,  if  it  be  an  improve- 
ment in  a  trade,  is  practically  pro  tanto  a  new  trade,  the  theory  of  the  patent 
is  this,  that  it  is  granted  for  a  limited  time,  until  the  public  may  be  instructed 
in  it,  such  instruction  of  the  public  being  only  the  informing  them  how  to  use 
the  invention.     But  everybody  who  has  any  experience  of  inventions,  must  know 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  return  for  years.    I  say,  therefore,  that 
the  objection  made  to  patents  on  the  ground  that  thuy  are  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  is  a  fallacy,  because  the  object  of  the  patent  is  to  create 
a  trade  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  trade  is  created  it  becomes  free,  and  the  trade 
having  been  created,  it  can  in  no  respect  be  the  subject  of  exclusive  privileges. 
But,  it  is  said — and  Mr.  Hawes  hsis  very  properly  put  that  prominently — that 
there  are  various  abuses  under  the  existing  system  of  patents — such  as  the 
number  of  patents  and  the  cost  of  litigation — and  he  asks  whether  the  system 
is  worth  all  the  expense  to  which  it  subjects  all  parties.     Now,  I  think,  it  ought 
to  be  borne   in  mind  that    the   system  under  which  we  are  now  living  is 
the  system  established  in  IG2^  when  Manchester  was  a  hamlet,  and  when 
Birmingham  was  hardly  known,  and  when  four  days  were  taken  in  the  journey 
fi:x>m  London  to  York.     Except  so  far  as  modified  by  Lord  Brougham's  Act,  and 
the  Act  of  1852,  the  system  remains  the  same  as  it  was  in  1624.    But  that  very 
Act  of  1852  has  introduced  other  evils,  because  the  remedial  measures  of  that 
Act  have  never  been  carried  out ;  and  although  the  British  Association,  and  the 
Law  Amendment  Society,  and  this  Association,  have  laboured  almost  incessantly 
to  get  these  evils  corrected,  yet  they  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.     But 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  remedial  measures,  which  were  most  amply 
provided  for  in  the  Act  of  1852,  will  now  be  adopted  without  much  further 
delay.    The  prominent  objections  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Hawes,  and  of  those  who 
agree  with  him,  are  what  they  call  the  obstructiveness  of  patents,  and  their 
abuse,  and  the  expensive  litigation  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the  consequences 
to  trade  resulting  from  these  circumstances.     Now  I  deny  the  obstructiveness  of 
patents,  and  I  ask  for  instances  in  which  patents  have  obstructed  improvement. 
The  applications  for  patents  may  be  taken  as  3,000  a  year;  but  of  the  3,000 
only  2,000  are  prosecuted,  the  remaining  1,000  being  specifications  of  inventions 
which  the  inventors  find  out  to  be  old,  or  which  they  do  not  care  to  prosecute, 
and  they  use  the  provisional  specification  as  a  record  for  the  publication  of  their 
invention,  so  that  they  may  not  be  prevented  using  their  own  inventioii  if 
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any  body  else  shoold  find  oat  the  same.  Abont  35  per  cent,  are  neyer  granted, 
and  of  the  2,000  a  year  which  are  granted  70  per  cent,  become  Toid  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  because  they  are  found  to  be  not  worth  following  out ; 
and  of  the  whole,  90  per  cent,  become  void  at  the  seventh  year,  so  that  only  abont 
10  per  cent.  BuiVivo  during  the  whole  term.  The  reason  of  that  rapid  elimination 
of  patents  is  the  system  of  periodical  payments  which  has  been  introduced.  Con- 
ceding for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  alleged  obstmctiveness  may  exist, 
what  is  the  remedy  for  that  evil  ?  W  hy,  a  compulsory  licence.  If  yon  take 
away  a  man's  land  by  compulsion  if  the  public  want  it,  why  should  you  not 
compel  the  owner  of  a  patent  to  grant  a  licence  on  reasonable  terms  because 
the  public  want  it  ?  Another  suggestion  which  has  been  put  forward,  and 
which  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  commissioners  will  recommend,  is 
some  check  on  Hmc  indiscriminate  granting  of  patents.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
lias  been,  I  won't  say  an  abuse,  but  a  matter  that  has  been  not  unjustly 
complained  of.  Patents  are  granted  for  things  notoriously  old,  without  any 
inquiry  or  examination.  Then  a  preliminary  inquiry  is  objected  to.  Mr.  Hawes 
says,  "  an  inventor  must  be  a  man  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  yet  he  is  to  be 
asked  to  submit  his  plans  to  those  who  are  behind  him  ;  and  who,  perhaps,  can- 
not thoroughly  estimate  the  value  of  the  new  principle  brought  before  'them. 
Imagine  Mr.  Winsor,  the  inventor  of  gas-lighting,  submitting  his  plans  to  those 
who  would  have  been  the  experts  ui>on  public  lighting  in  that  day — ^the  great 
oil  merchants — and  asking  them  to  decide  whether  gas  was  capable  of  giving 
as  much  light  as  the  old  oil  lamps.  Should  we  ever  have  had  gas?  In  1814 
the  idea  was  ridiculed  of  passing  gas  aloug  the  streets  in  pipes  like  water.** 
Now  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  arises  from  a  misconception  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hawes  and  others  that  it  was  ever  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  pro- 
hibition to  an  inventor  who  nsked  a  patent  for  that  which  was  apparently  new. 
The  utmost  that  has  l)ceu  advocated  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association, 
and  by  this  Society,  has  been  that  an  inventor  should  be  warned,  so  to  speak, 
against  his  own  ignorance  with  reference  to  previous  inventions,  and  that  if  he 
insisted  on  having  his  patent,  ho  ought  to  have  it,  taking  all  the  risks  and  con- 
sequences. And  if  all  those  who  now  take  out  patents  were  warned  in  this 
manner,  wo  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  2,000  patents  would  be  reduced  one- 
half.  Another  class  of  objections  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hawes  is  that  the  law  of 
patents  leads  to  so  much  litigation  that  inventors  are  better  without  it.  Now, 
lirst  of  all,  the  question  is  not  whether  inventors  get  the  benefit  or  not  of  their 
patents  under  the  present  system,  but  whether  the  system  of  patents  is  for  the 
good  of  trade,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  whether  it  has  not  stimulated 
invention.  The  question  may  be  safely  left  to  inventors — or  to  those  who  know 
anything  of  the  history  of  inventions — whether  an  enormous  amount  of  time, 
trouble,  and  care,  would  ever  be  expended  on  a  large  class  of  inventions  but  for 
the  protection  which  the  patent  affords.  Then  Mr.  Hawes  further  objects  to 
the  system  of  printing  and  publishing  our  specifications,  because  he  says  we 
are  thereby  giving  our  knowledge  to  the  world  to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  what 
is  the  alternative  to  this  ?  It  is  a  return  to  a  state  of  secresy,  and  that  condition 
of  things  which  existed  when  every  art  was  a  mystery.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
will  advocate  a  return  to  that  state  of  things.  As  to  the  cost  of  litigation, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  an  enormous  grievance.  But  the  remedy,  first  of  all, 
is  in  the  simplification  of  proceedings,  which  may  very  easily  be  attained. 
Each  party  may  be  compelled  to  state  their  case  more  fully.  At  present  it  is  a 
sort  of  bush  fighting.  Each  party  comes  into  court  knowing  very  little  of  the 
case  of  the  other;  and  the  judges  do  not  choose  to  carry  out  the  wholesome 
provisions  of  the  statute  for  preventing  the  expenses  of  litigation.  The  statute 
is  almost  a  dead  letter,  and  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  is  exercised,  of  course,  to 
make  it  as  difficult  and  obscure  as  possible.  The  remedy  for  this  has  often 
been  recommended  by  this  Association  and  the  British  Association — to  give 
skilled  assessors  to  the  judge,  who,  having  knowledge  in  the  particular  matter 
in  question,  will  act  as  a  check  upon  cotinsel  and  witnesses  in  the  extravagant 
opinions  which  arc  frequently  put  forward  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
sent system  is  very  much  a  speculation  on  the  ignorance  of  the  court  and  the  jury. 
Still,  the  power  which  the  patentee  has  of  causing  litigation  without  any  check. 
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18  an  enormooB  grieyanoe,  as  inetanced  in  the  late  case  of  the  sewing  machines, 
where  the  person  sought  to  get  a  verdict  in  150  cases  in  Chancery.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  dealt  with  the  cases  in  a  very  summary  manner.  He  insisted  on 
having  the  right  to  the  patent  tried  first,  and  on  the  result  of  that  the  patent 
was  de<;lared  invalid  and  the  whole  proceedings  thus  brought  to  an  end.  Those 
are  the  principal  things  to  which  Mr.  Hawes  refers  in  his  paper.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  omitted  any  particular  objection  except  this,  that  he  objects  also  to  the 
right  of  an  inventor  to  property  in  his  invention  ;  and  puts  forward  in  a  very 
prominent  point  of  view  theoretical  distinctions  which  may  be  very  briefly 
summed  up,  "  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  property  in  that  of  whichS^ou  can- 
not have  the  exclusive  possession — that  labour  gives  no  right  to  property  ;** 
to  which  I  would  reply,  that  though  it  gives  no  right  to  property,  yet  it  gives 
a  claim  to  justice  and  reward.  Mr.  Hawes  then  illustrates  the  case  by  saying, 
**  You  do  not  find  that  the  philosophers,  the  physicians,  the  surgeons,  or  the 
great  artists  and  authors  of  this  country  are  deterred  in  their  career  of  useful, 
ness  or  of  invention  by  want  of  patents ;  yet  they  are  not  wanting,  in  discovery 
which  they  apply  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large."  I  say  that  illustration 
arises  from  a  misapplication  of  terms ;  they  deal  with  a  different  subject- 
matter.  But  an  improvement  in  the  arts  or  manufactures  has  a  precise  money 
value,  in  respect  of  which  the  patent  law  says  that  the  patentee  shall  be 
rewarded.  Mr.  Hawes  says,  "  Look  at  Switzerland."  Now  Switzerland  is 
thrown  in  the  face  of  the  defenders  of  the  patent  laws  on  every  occasion.  But 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  invention  has  originated  from  Switzerland  P  Wo 
know  that  Switzerland  has  been  very  successful  in  carrying  out  other  people's 
inventions ;  but  I  think  if  Switzerland  is  to  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  a  country 
thriving  without  patent  laws,  those  who  cite  that  country  ought  at  all  events 
to  show  what  inventions  of  a  character  that  could  be  the  subject  of  patents  have 
emanated  fiom  Switzerland.  I  have  gone  perhaps  to  a  little  too  great  a  length 
into  this  subject ;  but  I  have  presented  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hawes'  arguments  on 
this  question,  and  I  trust  that  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  upon  these 
argfuments  will  elicit  some  specific  answer,  and  that  we  shall  have  some  reasons 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  opposite  position  to  that  which  I  have 
supported,  that  we  may  know  precisely  in  what  respects  trade  is  retarded  by 
the  granting  of  patents. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macfie  :  I  feel  very  much  my  own  inability  to  do  justice  to  this 
important  question,  or  to  answer,  as  it  ought  to  be  answered,  the  very  able  speech 
of  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Webster  stated  that  the  interests  of  British  tiade  might  be 
identified  with  four  things,  the  cheapening  of  production,  the  saving  of  labour, 
the  discovery  of  new  markets,  and  the  reduction  of  prices.  He  contends 
that  inventions  have  these  effects.  I  admit  that,  but  I  fail  to  agree  with 
him  that  the  patent  system  has,  on  the  whole,  had  these  effects.  My 
belief  is  that  the  same  invention  often  occurs  to  many  minds,  and  I  think 
it  is  not  obviously  just  that  any  one  of  those  minds  should  get  an  advantage 
over  the  others.  Undoubtedly  the  patenting  of  an  invention  in  one  country 
has  a  tendency  to  makB  the  goods  manufactured  dearer  in  that  country 
than  in  countries  where  the  invention  is  not  patented.  Mr.  Webster  on 
this  point  asked  a  question  which  I  should  like  to  see  answered — for  there 
are  many  persons  who  can  answer  it  very  decidedly — whether  we  could  point 
to  any  instances  in  which  this  tendency  has  actually  been  shown  by  the  effect 
having  been  produced.  I  think  you  have  only  to  look  round  you  to  find  many 
things  dearer  in  this  country  than  in  countries  where  there  are  not  patents  affect* 
ing  their  production.  But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  great  pains  to  find 
these  things  out,  because  it  is  sufiicient,  in  my  opinion,  to  condemn  the  present 
patent  law  system,  if  we  can  prove  that  its  natural — I  would  say  its  necessary-— 
consequence  is  to  make  things  dearer  than  elsewhere  in  the  country  that  grants 
patents.  Mr.  Webster  next  told  us  that  the  theory  of  the  patent  law  is  that  a 
monopoly  is  given  for  a  limited  time,  till  the  public  are  instructed  in  the  new 
manufacture  or  new  method  of  manufacture.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  patent 
retards  the  use  by  the  public  of  whatever  is  patented.  As  a  manufacturer  I  con- 
tend, without  fear  of  challenge,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  we  should 
in  our  mannfaotnres  have  the  use  of  the  great  majority  of  patented  inventions 
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sooner  than  at  preBent  if  there  were  no  patents.  We  muBt  remember  that» 
now-a-days,  the  hindrance  of  fourteen  years  is  very  serioos,  so  rapid  ia  now 
the  race  of  competition.  Inventions,  which  are  made  the  sabject  of  patent  in 
titiis  country,  very  soon  become  known  in  other  countries,  and  not  many  weeks 
elapse  before  other  countries  adopt  what  is  detailed  in  the  specifioations  of 
Gr^t  Britain.  The  result,  tliereforo,  is  that  while  we  British  manufacturers 
stand  with  our  arms  folded,  waiting  till  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years, 
our  rivals  abroad  do  or  may  at  once  step  in,  use  the  inventions,  and  compete 
with  us  in  our  own  msurkets ;  at  any  rate,  they  get  too  frequently  the  use  of 
inventions  free,  for  which  wo  alone  pay,  or  are  expected  to  pay,  the  inventors' 
rewards.  Until  a  small  number  of  years  ago,  British  manufactures  were  pro- 
tected by  high  customs  and  excise  duties.  These  have  been  equalised,  and  there 
is  now  no  protection.  There  is  no  discriminating  duty  on  articles,  whether 
imported  from  abroad  or  manufactured  in  this  country.  But  in  steps  the 
patentee,  and  he  says,  '*  I  charge  you  Is.  per  hundred,  or  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
for  the  use  of  my  patent."  The  British  manufacturer  has  to  pay  this  5  per 
oent.  It  is  a  duty  paid  by  him,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will.  It  is  a  tax  or 
duty  levied  by  the  authority  of  tho  Crown.  Now  say  that  the  manufacturer  in 
Hamburg  or  Havre  manufactures  tho  same  article  without  being  subject  to  any 
such  charge  for  the  use  of  the  patent,  he  sends  it  through  the  British  ports, 
and  it  is  passed  through  tho  British  Custom  House,  without  any  countervailing 
duty  being  levied  upon  it.  Is  that  royalty  not  a  5  per  cent,  duty  which  the 
British  manufacturer  has  to  pay,  and  from  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  is 
entirely  exempted  ?  It  is  a  protective  duty  to  foreigners.  It  is  a  differential 
duty  clearly  adverse  to  British  interests.  When  this  argument  was  brought 
forward  at  the  International  Association  Meeting  at  Ghent  last  year,  ailer  the 
discussion  an  influential  member  of  tho  Financial  Reform  Association  of  Liver- 
pool, said,  <*  I  think  I  see  how  we  can  manage  it — lot  the  Customs  discriminate 
between  articles  which  are  subject  to  patent  duty  and  those  which  are  not." 
Now  I  would  ask  you  what  a  labour  that  would  be  to  impose  upon  the  Custom 
House.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  all  know,  in  his  admirable  reforms  has  been  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  articles  subject  to  duty  from  1,300  to  now  about  40 ;  here 
would  be  a  restoration  of  tho  wholo  to  the  category  of  goods  examinable,  and 
subject,  it  miglit  be,  to  a  variety  of  duties.  But  the  thing  is  not  only  so  vast  a 
labour  as  tp  be  impracticable — it  is  in  its  very  nature  impossible.  Who  can 
tell,  by  looking  at  a  caudle,  or  a  piece  of  soap,  or  a  piece  of  sug^r,  or  a  piece  of 
paper,  by  what  patent  process  they  had  been  made  P  It  is  impossible  to  do  so ; 
therefore,  as  long  as  you  maintain  patents,  and  pay  for  thefti  by  royalties,  you 
must  continue  to  subject  British  manufacturers  to  duties  to  which  their  foreign 
rivals  in  many  cases  are  not  subjected.  We  were  told  that  there  was  a 
mistake  in  Mr.  Hawes'  objection  to  patents  on  the  ground  of  their  obstructive- 
ness.  In  the  manufacture  with  which  I  am  connected — the  sugar  trade — there 
are  somewhere  like  300  or  400  patents.  Now,  how  are  we  to  know  all 
these  400  patents  ?  How  are  wo  to  manage  continually,  in  the  natural  process 
of  making  improvements  in  manufacture,  to  know  which  of  these  patents  we 
are  at  any  time  couflicting  with  F  So  far  as  I  know,  we  are  not  yiolatiDg  any 
patent;  but  really,  if  we  are  to  be  exceedingly  earnest  in  the  question,  probably 
we  would  require  to  have  a  highly  paid  clerk  in  London  continually  analysing 
the  various  patents;  and  every  year,  by  the  multiplication  of  patents,  this 
difficulty  is  becoming  more  formidable.  Mr.  Webster  went  on  to  say- 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  some  check  being  introduced  on  the  indiscri- 
minate granting  of  patents.  I  admit  that  would  be  a  great  improvement. 
There  would  no  doubt  bo  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  a  check, 
but  all  of  us  would  hail  it  as  something  very  valuable  in  the  way  of  progress. 
My  views  on  compulsory  licences  are,  that  it  would  be  well  to  encourage  to  the 
utinost  the  specilying  of  new  inventions  ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  done  by  the 
granting  of  patents,  that  it  would  bo  desirable  that  the  monopoly  prin- 
ciple should  cease,  and  that  every  person — as  I  believe  is  usual  in  other 
countries — should  have  the  right  of  using  an  invention  on  paying  an  equitable 
compensation.  That  would  be  decidedly,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  mun- 
taining  the  present  monopoly.    But  I  conceive  that  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
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inyentors  would  get  more  honour,  with  more  profit  too,  than,  on  the  average,  they 
do  at  present.  I  would  notice  the  statement  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  labour  haa 
a  claim  to  reward.  The  axiom  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Solomon— «  In  all  labour 
there  is  profit ; "  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  reward  of  inventors  is  sure, 
independently  of  the  patent  laws.  When  a  manufacturer  invents  something 
for  the  promotion  of  his  business,  he  has  the  reward  in  the  improvement  of  his 
business.  If  an  engineer  invents  a  new  engine  for  the  supply  of  his  customers, 
the  business  he  does  in  the  engines,  and  t)io  prestige  he  acquires,  are  an  ample 
and  a  large  reward.  But  wo  need  not  depend  even  upon  tliat.  If  manufacturers 
in  any  particular  line  of  business  feel  that  there  is  a  desideratum,  will  they  not, 
if  the  patent  laws  are  abolished — as  I  have  doue  myself — go  to  some  engineer 
and  say,  *'  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  try  and  invent  something  that  will  serve 
this  purpose  ?  "  The  man  of  brain  will  t\>en  apply  his  head  to  the  work  ;  he 
will  develope  his  plan,  and  the  manufacturers  will  combine  and  give  him  a 
honorarium,  or  promise  him  a  business  that  will  be  as  g^d  to  him  as  a 
handsome  fee.  But  I  have  never  hesitated  to  say  that  I  think  the  reward- 
ing of  inventors — the  fostering  of  inventions — is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
The  burden  of  paying  for  inventions  ought  not  to  lie  on  the  manufacturers, 
whom  you  expose  to  unrestricted  foreign  competition,  but  on  the  State, 
at  whose  request,  and  not  at  the  request  of  the  manufacturers,  the  patent 
system  is  maintained.  The  institution  of  the  patent  system  is  a  matter 
of  250  years  ago.  At  that  time  trades  were  few,  and  those  few  trades  were  not 
highly  developed.  It  was,  therefore,  at  that  time  a  right  thing  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  a  promise  of  a  long  monopoly  to  any  person  that  should  intro- 
duce  a  now  business.  But  patents  now  are  very  seldom  indeed  the  introducing 
of  a  new  business — thoy  are  generally  the  perfecting  of  an  existing  business. 
Again,  if  the  inventor  is  a  working  man,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  go 
through  the  very  first  stages  of  obtaining  and  introducing  a  patent.  He  is  obliged 
to  associate  with  himself  some  capitalist,  and  how  large  a  share  of  the  spoil 
that  capitalist  carries  off  is  well  known.  The  present  tendency  of  patents  is  to 
restrain  the  working  man  from  publishing  his  patent.  Such  a  man  says :  "  I  have 
seen  something  while  engaged  in  my  master's  employment  that  I  may  be  able  to 
work  out  by.and-by ; "  and  locks  it  up  in  his  breast.  He  waits  an  indefinite 
number  of  years  for  a  period  when  he  shall  bo  able  to  set  up  some  little  business 
for  himself^  and  work  out  his  invention.  Thus  too  often  the  invention  is  lost. 
Much  better  for  the  working  man  would  be  a  system  by  which  he  might 
be  able  to  obtain  for  his  invention  some  comparatively  small  but  instantly  paid 
reward — some  £10,  £100,  or  £1,000,  that  he  would  receive  when  he  goes  and 
tells  his  invention  to  the  Government  officer.  But  more  than  that ;  this  is  a 
working  man's  question  in  a  very  much  more  important  sense  than  has  yet 
been  brought  before  you.  If  there  were  no  patent  laws,  the  working  man,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  introduced  by  his  master  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
new  invention,  would  acquire  the  mastery  of  its  principles — the  mastery  of 
its  working.  That  knowledge  and  that  mastery  would  be  capital  to  him  j 
it  would  be  as  much  capital  to  him  as  money  or  manufactory  is  the  capited  of 
the  master.  It  it  better  to  him  than  money — this  knowledge  which  he  has 
acquired.  Armed  with  this  valuable  possession  he  could  go  to  any  other 
manufactory,  secure  of  high  wages.  His  employer  would  rather  retain  him, 
however,  by  an  augmentation  of  wages.  But  by  the  invention  of  patent  laws 
we  deprive  him  of  that  advantage.  So  that  if  tliere  is  any  particular  class  that 
ought  to  desire  release  from  the  thraldom  of  the  patent  laws  more  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  working  men. 

Mr.  £r  AM  WELL :  I  will  endeavour  to  state  in  what  way  a  patent  law  of  some 
kind — I  will  not  say  the  present  patent  law,  although  it  is  better  than  people  are 
in  the  habit  of  thinking— but  I  will  state  in  what  way  a  patent  law  of  some  kind 
is  advantageous  to  the  interests  'of  trade.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  denied  that 
it  is  exi)edient  that  there  should  be  invention  and  improvement  in  every  branch 
of  trade.  It  is  also  a  clear  self-evident  proposition  which  cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  should  })e  an  amount  of  improvement  made  in  England  equal  to  that  which 
is  made  in  other  countries.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  there  should  be 
improyement  in  England,  and  in  order  to  promote  improyement,  it  is  said  by 
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some  that  inventors  mast  be  protected  by  patent,  while  others  say  that  yon  can 
give  a  reward  to  inventors,  though  not  by  means  of  patents.  One  kind  of  reward 
which  has  been  suggested  is  mere  hononr  and  glory ;  the  other  is,  that  the 
inventor  may  become  the  manufacturer  of  the  thing  he  has  invented,  and  that 
be,  knowing  more  about  his  own  invention  than  anybody  else,  will  be  in  a  better 
position  than  anybodv  else  to  carry  on  the  manufacture,  and  will  have  the  start 
of  the  trade,  and  get  his  reward  in  that  way.  It  is  also  said  that  there  may  be  a 
Government  grant  to  inventors,  but  all  those  who  put  forward  that  proposal,  say 
that  they  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Do  people  fiilly  realise  what  is 
involved  in  the  proposal,  when  they  talk  of  an  inventor  being  rewarded  by  a 
Government  grant?  It  is  said  that,  even  at  present,  there  are  about  4,000 
applications  for  patents ;  but  can  anyone  tell  how  many  applications  there  would 
be  if  it  were  known  that  every  man  who  said  he  had  a  valuable  patent  would  be 
deserving  of  a  large  sum  of  money  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impracticable  to  carry  out  any  such  proposal.  Then  it  is  said  that  inventors  will 
invent,  for  the  mere  love  of  inventing,  without  reward.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
they  may  invent  without  any  reward,  but  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  a  mere 
invention  is  of  no  benefit — it  must  be  an  invention  brought  into  practice,  if  it  is 
to  be  really  conducive  to  the  interests  of  trade ;  and  although  men  may  invent, 
they  will  not  bring  their  inventions  into  practice  without  hope  of  reward.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  very  few  men  who  can  afford  to  perfect  their  inventions 
for  the  mere  honour  and  glory  which  they  may  receive  from  them ;  and  even  if 
they  could  afford  to  do  so,  what  hope  would  there  be  of  their  getting  glory  ?  By 
glory,  I  presume,  most  people  mean  a  world-wide  fame,  or,  perhaps,  European, 
or,  certainly,  a  national  fame.  Now,  what  benefit  is  there  in  getting  a  national 
fame  or  glory  ?  Fancy  a  man  who  has  made  an  invention  or  improvement  in 
the  spinning  mill,  and  supposing  it  is  reported  that  Mr.  A.  B.  has  made  an 
improved  invention  in  the  spinning  mill  which  relates  to  *<  the  after-stretch,'*  or 
'*  the  twist  at  the  head,"  or  »*  the  building  of  the  cop  without  the  use  of  a  shaper 
rail,"  why,  these  terms  are  German  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  read  papers, 
and  you  could  not  possibly  get  them  interested  in  the  details  of  the  invention. 
Probably,  some  of  you  will  recollect  a  sketch  which  Punch  gave,  in  1851,  of  a 
swell  in  the  Exhibition  looking  at  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  imagining  it  to  be 
the  interior  of  a  large  musical  clock,  saying,  "  Very  ingenious ;  how  many  tunes 
will  it  play  ? "  That  is  the  condition  of  mind  of  a  large  class  of  people  in 
reference  to  mechanics.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  among  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  of  whom  I  know  a  good  many,  there  are  many  who  are  exceedingly 
ignorant  as  to  machinery.  There  is  a  legal  friend  present  capable  of  grappling 
with  any  mechanical  or  scientific  question ;  but  I  would  appeal  to  him  whether 
a  large  proportion  of  his  brethren  in  other  departments  of  his  profession  are  not 
absolutely  incapable  of  comprehending  machines  which,  to  others,  do  not  require 
any  exercise  of  mind.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  on  the  opinion  of  such  men  as 
these,  equally  unacquainted  with  machinery,  and  equidly  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating improvements  in  machinery,  that  glory  depends.  I  say,  therefore,  that 
any  hope  of  gloiy  or  national  fame  is  absolutely  impossible  in  a  large  class  of 
inventions.  Well,  but  suppose  the  inventor  would  be  content  with  local  glory  ? 
Say  that  a  man,  living  in  Bolton,  invented  a  mule,  and  that,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
people  used  these  things,  they  could  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  invention. 
But  what  would  be  the  effect,  supposing  that  the  manufacturers  knew  of  the 
invention,  and  used  it  ?  Why,  it  would  very  likely  be  found  that  one  man  who 
used  it  would  say,  **  I  had  this  thing  passing  through  my  mind,  but  I  did  not 
perfect  it."  That  is  the  sort  of  feeling  that  would  be  found  to  exist,  and  while 
they  would  take  advantage  of  the  invention,  if  the  law  allowed  them  to  do  so, 
every  expedient  would  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  deprive  the  man  of  the  merit  of 
being  the  original  inventor ;  and  I  believe  the  last  thing  they  would  think  of 
doing  would  be  to  go  to  the  man  and  say,  "  We  are  benefited  by  your  inven- 
tion ;  we  cannot  pay  you  money,  but  we  will  set  up  a  stone  in  your  memory." 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  inventor  would  not  get  the  credit  io 
which  he  was  entitled  for  his  invention,  and  even  though  he  got  local  fame  by  it, 
it  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  him.  Then,  as  to  the  statement  that  the  man 
who  Invents  an  improved  machine  or  process  of  manufacture,  has  the  very  best 
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chance  of  carrying  out  his  own  improvement,  and  will  get  the  start  of  the  trade, 
and  thus  secure  bis  reward  in  that  way ;  I  think  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible.    It  is  not  very  often  noticed,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact, 
that  the  great  substantive  inventions  or  improvements  in  any  department  of  trade 
or  manufacture  are  generally  made  by  men  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticular trade  to  which  these  improvements  refer.    That  may  appear- paradoxical, 
but  a  little  reflection  will  show  why  it  is  reasonable  that  it  should  so  happen. 
When  a  man  has  been  brought  up  in  a  particular  trade,  his  ideas  get  into  a  par- 
ticular channel  or  groove,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  look  at  the  thing  he  is 
engaged  in,  except  in  the  direction  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up.    But  if 
some  man,  unacquainted  with  that  trade,  turns  his  attention  to  it,  he  is  untram- 
melled with  any  preconceived  ideas  on  the  object — he  brings  an  unbiassed  mind 
to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  that  he  will  make  it  the  subject 
of  an  invention.    As  an  example,  take  Watt.    At  the  time  Watt  invented  his 
great  improvement  on  the  steam-engine  he  was  a  maker  of  mathematical  instra- 
ments,  not  a  maker  of  engines.    Had  he  been  so,  the  probability  is  that  he  would 
have  gone  on  inventing  some  little  improvement  of  no  great  importance— that 
he  would  have  gone  on  condensing  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  tiold  idea  of  con- 
densing in  a  separate  vessel  never  would  have  occurred  to  his  mind.    Then,  to 
go  a  little  further  in  this  direction,  let  me  ask,  who  was  Arkwright  ?    He  was  a 
barber,  and  was  not  in  any  way  engaged  in  spinning.    Who  was  Cartwright,  the 
inventor  of  the  power-loom?    A  clergyman.   Or  take  the  screw-propel  lor.  Who 
was  the  inventor  of  the  screw-propeller  ?    1  mean  Mr.  Smith,  the  inventor  who 
brought  it  into  practical  use  ?    He  was  not  an  engineer,  he  was  not  an  officer  in 
the  navy ;  he  was  a  farmer  at  Hendon,  Middlesex.   Or  go  to  the  great  improvement 
which  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  ask  who  was  Bessemer  ?    He 
was  not  a  man  engaged  in  working  with  iron,  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  bronze 
powder.    Or  go  to  the  man  who  really  introduced  the  signal  telegraph,  and  ask 
who  was  Wheatstone  ?    He  was  a  maker  of  musical  instruments.    I  have  thns 
shown  you  that  the  men  who  invented  all  these  great  improvements  were  utterly 
unconnected  with  the  trades  in  which  the  improvements  were  made  by  means  of 
their  inventions.    Now  I  would  ask  you  what  chance  would  any  one  of  these 
men  have  had  of  reward  by  engaging  in  the  trades  to  which  their  inventions 
referred?    Surely  it  must  be  evident  that  although  a  farmer  has  invented  a 
screw-propeller,  he  has  not  invented  the  technicalities  of  the  trade ;  and  therefore 
if  he  were  to  endeavour  to  go  to  work,  he  would  not  know  the  details  of  the 
manufacture,  and  would  probably  be  ruined  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  these 
details.    He  could  only  go  with  his  invention  to  some  man  already  established 
in  business,  and  leave  him  to  carry  it  into  effect.    I  might  follow  up  these 
illustrations  by  giving  other  instances  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  men  who 
have   made  these  great  substantive  inventions  ever  getting  their  reward  by 
becoming  manufacturers.    There  are  other  inventions  which,  although  they  may 
be  made  by  men  in  the  trade,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  inventors  cannot  get 
the  start  of  their  manufacture  so  as  to  get  by  that  means  a  reward  for  their 
inventions.    There  is,  for  example,  such  an  invention  as  the  flsh-joints  of  rail- 
ways.   A  fish-joint  consists  of  two  pieces  of  iron  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  rails 
and  bolted.    Now,  valuable  though  that  invention  has  been  to  railway  com- 
panies, it  is  so  simple  that  any  hope  of  the  inventor  having  a  start  in  the  trade 
of  making  fish-joints  is  perfectly  idle,  even  if  he  were  an  iron  manufacturer. 
I  will  take  another  instance,  that  of  Siemen's  gas  furnace.    Fancy  Mr.  Siemens 
being  rewarded  by  becoming  a  manufacturer  of  his  gas  furnace !    Is  he  to  manu- 
facture the  things  for  which  his  furnace  is  applicable?     If  so,  these  are  so 
numerous  that  the  capital  of  many  limited  liability  companies  would  not  enable 
him  to  engage  in  so  many  manufactures.    It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  say  he  could 
reward  himself  in  that  way.    It  may  be  said  that  he  could  make  and  sell  the 
materials  of  which  the  furnace  is  composed ;  but  anyone  else  could  do  so,  and  he 
could  not  get  his  reward  in  that  way.    How,  then,  could  Mr.  Siemens  get  a 
reward  by  the  personal  exercise  of  his  own  invention  ?    I  think  I  have  shown 
that  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  I  have  referred,  any  hope  of  reward  to  an 
inventor  from  the  personal  exercise  of  his  own  inventions  is  impossible,  because 
one  class  of  inventions  is  made  by  men  out  of  the  trade,  while  the  others  are 
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inventions  which,  by  their  yery  nature,  prevent  the  inventors  getting  their 
reward  by  that  means.  There  arc,  it  is  true,  inventions  of  a  chemical  nature, 
in  which  there  may  be  a  greater  probability  than  in  other  cases  of  the  inventor 
getting  the  start  of  others,  because  the  processes  may  be  kept  secret  more  than 
in  the  case  of  other  inventions.  Tlie  one  ingredient  which  is  secret  in  the 
manufacture  may  t>e  added  by  the  principals  themselves,  and  as  long  as  he  is 
able  to  keep  the  secret  he  would  get  his  reward.  But  then  it  must  be  recollected 
that  in  the  present  day  the  chemist  has  always  got  before  him  the  fear  of  an 
analysis  of  the  thin*  produced.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  more 
hope  of  reward  in  a  chemical  manufacture  than  in  any  other,  but  only  by  means 
of  the  secret  process.  So  far  as  regards  mechanical  inventions,  it  is  absolute!  j 
hopeless  to  keep  them  secret,  and  a^a  proof  of  that  I  may  refer  to  one  illustra- 
tion of  a  man  who  attempted  to  reward  himself  by  carrying  on  his  own  invention. 
I  allude  to  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  mnle.  I  really  think  that 
the  life  of  that  man  is  one  of  the  most  mournfid  tales  ever  written,  and  it  gives 
ns  an  instance  of  what  a  man  may  expect  to  undergo  who  attempts  to  get  a 
reward  by  means  of  working  his  own  invention.  He  brought  to  market  the 
yarn  which  he  produced  by  his  own  invention,  and  sold  it.  The  yarn  was  so 
decidedly  superior  that  he  could  command  any  amount  of  sale  for  it  at  large 
prices.  Then  came  the  natural  eagerness  to  know  how  the  yarn  was  product. 
I  am  not  going  to  detail  all  the  steps  which  were  taken  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering the  secret.  They  sent  men  actually  to  his  house,  and  he  had  to 
barricade  his  house  against  the  watchers,  who  actually  got  up  trees  to  view  his 
house.  He  then  put  up  those  contrivances  which  are  put  up  in  prisons,  leaving 
little  light  and  air  for  the  inmates.  He  carried  on  his  invention,  with  bis  house 
in  a  foi-tified  condition,  for  some  months,  until,  wearied  out  by  the  absolute  siege 
of  his  premises,  he  gave  up  the  contest  aud  asked  what  thase  anxious  to  learn  the 
secret  would  give  him  if  he  told  them  his  invention.  Some  dozen  of  the  large 
manufacturers  undertook  to  give  him  some  reward,  and  only  two  out  of  the 
twelve,  if  I  recollect  right,  ever  fulfilled  their  promise.  But  still  it  mig^t  be 
said  that,  as  Crompton  knew  more  about  his  invention  than  anybody  else,  he 
would  be  able  to  compete  successfully  in  the  manufacture  with  his  rivals.  But 
no  sooner  did  he  engage  workmen  and  teach  them  the  use  of  his  invention,  than 
the  neighbouring  manufacturers  enticed  them  away  from  him  by  higher  wages. 
They  gave  the  workmen  the  glorious  prospect  which  Mr.  Macfie  has  l^n  talldng 
of,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  was  always  getting  new  hands,  only  to  get  them 
taken  away  from  him  again.  He  at  last  got  the  aid  of  his  own  family,  but  even 
then  the  cupidity  of  human  nature  stepped  in,  and  caused  dissension  in  his  own 
family,  and  took  away  his  own  children  to  be  his  rivals.  Such  was  the  history 
of  Crompton,  until  at*  last,  years  afterwards,  a  parliamentary  grant  was  proposed, 
and  I  believe  he  got  £5,(KJ0.  That  is  an  instance  of  what  a  man  has  to  get  in 
the  way  of  reward  by  carrying  out  his  own  invention ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will 
serve  to  reconcile  us  to  the  melancholy  story,  although  it  may  be  said  that 
Crompton  has  been  rewarded  by  glory,  because  last  year  a  statuawas  erected  to 
his  honour  at  Bolton.  1  trust  I  have  established  to  your  satisfaction  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  failure  of  both  modes  of  rewarding  an  inventor,  either  by  glory  or 
by  his  carrying  out  his  own  manufacture,  unless  he  can  keep  his  invention  secret. 
Well,  now,  I  believe  that  if  the  rewards  of  inventors  were  done  away  with,  there 
would  be  a  great  cessation  to  the  introduction  of  new  manufactures,  and  England 
would  fall  back  greatly  in  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things.  But  the 
upholders  of  a  patent  law  are  told  by  those  who  wish  its  abolition,  "  Oh,  it  is  a 
balance  of  advantages,  and  if  you  would  do  harm  in  that  way,  you  would  remove 
obstructions:  and  altogether  we  say  that  the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
removal  of  the  patent  laws."  Well,  let  us  look  at  that,  and  let  us  see  what  is 
the  operation  of  a  patent  law.  It  is  said  that  the  patents  obstruct  manufacture. 
Let  us  investigate  that  matter.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  that  notion  is  based 
\i\yon  a  fallacy  to  which  Mr.  Webster,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  directed  attention — 
namely,  this  great  fallacy,  that  no  sooner  is  an  invention  published,  than  all  the 
manufacturers  arc  ready  to  ru8h  to  the  invention  office,  buy  a  specification,  and 
go  home  and  put  it  to  work  and  profit  by  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  anyone  who  is 
engaged  in  manufactures,  or  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Patent  Office,  will  know 
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that  a  greater  mistake  than  this  never  was  committed.  Here,  again,  I  will  give  yoa 
a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  way  in  which  patents  are  greedily  seized  npon,  as  the 
opponents  of  the  law  say,  but  as  I  say  are  not  taken  up  without  great  and  per- 
severing efforts  ])eing  made  upon  the  part  of  inventors  to  persuade  people  to  use 
them.  I  go  again  to  the  case  of  the  fish-joint.  That  invention,  requiring  as  it  did 
but  little  alteration  in  the  rails,  was  not  taken  up  till  six  years  had  been  spent  in 
constant  attempts  to  induce  engineers  to  adopt  the  improvement.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  the  fish-joint  is  saving  the  railway  companies  about  £150,000 
a  year ;  and  so  great  an  improvement  does  it  effect  upon  railway  travelling,  that 
railway  passengers  maybe  heard  asking,  "  What  is  this  continual  bumping '*• 
whenever  they  get  upon  a  piece  of  road  that  is  not  fish-jointed.  And  yet  thia 
improvement  rctiuircd  six  years'  incessant  hammering  before  engineers  would  take 
it  up.  I  hope  engineers  are  not  so  conservative  as  manufacturers  very  often  are. 
The  civil  engineers  in  this  case  had  no  plant  to  displace  by  the  new  invention,  it 
was  a  thing  that  could  be  applied  to  the  rails  that  existed;  but  it  was  something 
80  totally  opposed  to  their  ideas  of  what  was  right,  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  take  it  up.  That  is  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which  patents  are 
taken  up.  Another  instance  was  BovlH's  improvement  in  grinding  wheat. 
That  improvement  was  put  to  work  at  Deptford  dock-yard,  and  the  officials 
of  the  particular  department  in  which  the  work  went  on  were  so  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  improved  process,  that  they  actually  injured  the  machinery, 
and  there, was  a  sort  of  court  martial,  which  ended  in  three  of  the  men  being 
discharged  for  their  conduct.  The  opposition  of  these  men  was  most  determined, 
and  yet  the  improvement  did  not  in  the  least  degree  interfere  with  their 
salaries.  Their  feeling  was  simply  this;  "We  have  been  engaged  as 
millers  forty  years,  and  yet  you  come  here  and  tell  us  that  you  know 
more  about  it  than  we  do."  That  is  another  illustration  of  how  greedily  people 
run  after  inventions.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  Siemens'  gas  ftirnaoe.  That 
invention  is  now  in  its  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  yean 
that  the  patentee  has  been  able  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  persons  engaged  in 
trade;  and  yet  I  tell  you  that  by  means  of  that  invention,  there  is  a  saving  of 
one-half  effected  of  all  the  fuel  that  is  employed  in  manufactures  requiring  a  hlg^ 
heat,  besides  numerous  other  advantages  which  attend  it  in  the  way  of  cleanli- 
ness and  saving  of  time.  Now,  when  one  talks  of  saving  one-half  of  the  fuel 
employed  in  manufactures,  it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  that  is  not  only 
a  local  or  national  advantage,  but  that  it  is  a  world-wide  advantage.  The 
principle  of  this  invention  resembles  that  of  the  respirator.  We  know  that  if  a 
man  uses  a  respirator,  he  expels  his  warm  breath  through  a  small  piece  of  metal 
wire-work,  which  takes  out  the  heat  of  the  out-going  breath,  while  the  incominf 
breath  comes  into  contact  with  the  warmth  of  the  out-going  breath.  That  is  the 
principle  of  the  respirator;  and  it  is  precisely  that  prindple  which  has  been 
applied  to  furnaces.  Siemens  applies  two  respirators,  one  at  each  side,  to  each 
furnace.  Yet  that  invention,  simple  and  useful  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree,  had 
been  four  or  five  years  known  to  the  public,  before  people  would  adopt  it.  I  have 
thus  given  three  instances  as  to  the  alleged  avidity  with  which  inventions  are 
taken  up  by  the  public.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  inventions  are  generally  taken 
up,  the  inventor  commonly  goes  to  a  manufacturer,  and  says,  "  I  have  an  inven- 
tion, and  I  wish  you  would  adopt  it."  The  manufacturer  declines  to  do  so,  and 
then  the  inventor  says  to  him,  "  Well,  let  me  use  it  in  your  premises  at  my  own 
expense?**  >*I  do  not  know  about  that,'*  says  the  manufacturer,  "I  am  poor, 
and  you  will  stop  my  trade."  **  Well,"  replies  the  inventor,  "  I  will  give  you 
half  my  patent.'*  Very  commonly,  indeed,  the  invention  is  applied  upon  terms 
of  that  kind  ;  and  that  shows  thai  instead  of  the  manufacturers  being  eager  to 
adopt  new  inventions,  a  temptation  has  to  l)e  offered  to  them  before  they  can  be 
persuaded  to  take  them  up  at  all.  That  was  the  case  with  the  invention  as  to 
grinding  at  Deptford,  where  the  inventor  had  to  put  up  his  invention  at  his  own 
cost.  That  was  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  screw-propeller.  All  that 
shows  to  my  mind  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  person  taking  great  interest  in 
an  invention,  and  devoting  his  time  to  it  before  manufacturers  will  take  it  np 
and  trade  be  benefited  by  it ;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  there  were  no 
protection  afforded  to  inventors  by  a  patent  law,  no  one  wonld  be  at  the  troubli 
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and  expense  of  making  the  experiments  necessary  before  an  invention  can  be 
perfect^  and  adopted  in  any  manufacture.    It  would,  iu  the  absence  of  a 

ritent  law,  be  nobody's  business  in  particular  to  make  these  experiments, 
believe  that  a  patent  is  nseful  in  furthering  the  interests  of  trade  by  encou- 
raging persons  not  only  to  invent,  but  to  persist  in  their  inventions,  till  they 
become  practical  things;  and  it  is  then,  when  they  become  practical,  that  a 
complaint  is  made  as  to  the  patent  by  manufacturers,  I  think  with  little  justice. 
It  is  complained  that  a  patent  stops  all  improvement  for  fourteen  years.  I 
cannot  understand  how  that  can  be  alleged.  The  facts,  I  believe,  are  Ihcse. 
Suppose  a  man  takes  out  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  a  particular  line  of 
manufacture.  If  any  one  comes  afterwards  with  an  improvement  which  is 
totally  dissimilar  from  the  first,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  patent  cannot  stop  the 
second.  If  any  one  comes  afterwards  with  an  improvement  upon  an  improve- 
ment, the  two  patentees  are  in  this  condition,  that  patentee  No.  1  cannot  use  the 
invention  of  patentee  No.  2  without  bis  sanction ;  but  patentee  No.  2  is  also 
unable  to  use  the  first  invention  without  the  sanction  of  patentee  No.  1.  Now 
what  is  really  the  practice  in  those  cases  ?  The  practice,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  this,  that  the  two  invariably  meet  together  and  make  an  arrangement  to 
work  in  common.  To  my  mind,  therefore,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  patents 
stop  improvements  in  manufactures  for  fourteen  years.  Then  it  is  said  that, 
supposing  it  is  really  a  good  patent,  a  man,  by  refusing  to  grant  a  royalty,  may 
have  a  monopoly,  and  that  ought  to  be  abolished.  Now  I  believe  that  instances 
of  that  kind  are  uncommonly  few.  I  believe  that  a  man  who  has  got  a  patent 
has  got  something  to  sell,  and  that  he  will  put  such  a  price  upon  it  that  while  he 
gets  a  profit  the  manufacturer  would  also  get  a  profit.  It  would  be  odd  if  it 
were  otherwise.  But  even  if  it  were  the  case  that  a  man  should  refuse  to  grant 
a  licence  to  use  his  patent,  would  that  be  any  argument  against  a  patent  law, 
more  than  it  would  be  an  argument  against  titles  to  real  property  that  you  may, 
once  in  a  century,  meet  with  some  eccentric  holder  of  property  like  the  lady  who 
chose  to  keep  a  property  in  the  corner  of  Stamford  Street  untenanted  and  a 
nuisance  for  fiAy  years  ?  But  as  a  further  answer  on  this  point,  I  think  that 
there  would  be  no  possible  objection  to  putting  into  any  patent  law  that  might 
be  framed,  a  provision  that  there  should  be  a  licence  granted,  at  rates  to  be  fixed 
by  arbitration  or  by  some  other  means.  I  believe  that  such  a  provision  would 
not  come  into  operation  once  in  a  hundred  years,  because  patentees  would  not  be 
80  unreasonable  as  to  refuse  to  grant  a  licence,  but  to  meet  the  objection  such  a 
provision  could  be  made.  Then  it  is  said  that  bad  patents  stand  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  understand  that  ol:gection,  because  no 
one  can  want  to  use  a  patent  that  is  useless.  Then  it  is  complained  that  many 
patents  are  not  new,  but  if  a  patent  is  not  new  it  is  not  valid.  There  are  cases, 
no  doubt,  though  they  are  not  very  common,  of  concurrent  inventions ;  but  the 
question  must  be.  Are  there  cases  of  concurrent  inventions  combined  with  con- 
current efforts  to  bring  these  inventions  into  practical  use  ?  If  not,  then  the 
man  who  devotes  his  time  to  endeavour  to  bring  an  invention  into  practical  use 
is  entitled  to  the  reward  of  a  patent.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  got  to  say  on  the 
question  whether  any  patent  law  is  a  desirable  thing.  But  I  would  like  also  to 
say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  existing  patent  law.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  public  are  largely  indebted  to  patentees,  because  out  of  the  numerous 
patents  a  large  proportion  expire  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  so  that  the  public 
nave  a  right  to  use  these  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  of  their  existence.  The 
failure  to  carry  on  the  patent,  at  this  early  stage,  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
One  of  these  is,  that  a  man  is  desirous  of  making  an  inquiry,  and  he  cannot  do  so 
without  being  protected  himself.  He  pays  £o  in  order  that  he  may  make  his 
investigation  in  safety.  During  all  that  preliminary  period  many  a  man  occupies 
himself  in  seeing  whether  he  cannot  get  a  capitalist  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  invention:  and  failing  to  do  so,  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  many  valuable 
inventions  arc  allowed  to  fall  to  the  public.  Then  others  are  jmt  on  record, 
but  soon  afterwards  they  are  droppetl,  and  become  the  property  of  the  public. 
Others  fall  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  three  years;  and  then,  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  come  those  which,  after  years  of  trial,  are  foimd  rot  to  pay.  The 
inventors  have  been  exerting  themselves  in  the  interests  of  trade,  but  they 
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find  that  it  does  not  py  them,  and  they  give  up  their  invention,  which  may 
still  be  of  great  service  to  the  public.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  present 
system  works  well.  There  is  one  other  important  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
make  a  remark,  and  I  do  so  with  great  diffidence,  because  it  refers  to 
legal  matters.  That  remark  is,  that  I  believe  a  large  amount  of  the  odium 
which  is  cast  on  the  patent  laws  is  not  due  to  the  laws  themselves,  but  to 
the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  judges.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the  real  patent  law,  but  in  the  judge's  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  or  the  judge-made  law.  The  law  says  that  an  inventor  bhall 
truly  specify  his  invention,  so  that  the  public  should  know  what  a  man  really 
claims  and  what  he  docs  not  claim.  But  the  judges  say,  If  the  inventor  chooses 
he  may  declare  that  his  invention  is  a  combination  in  effect,  and  that  he  makes 
no  specific  claim.  The  effect  of  that  is,  that  the  patentee  can  have  an  action 
against  any  one  who  infringes  any  new  poi-tion  even  of  his  claim,  but  cannot 
have  his  patent  upset  in  consequence  of  any  portion  of  the  claim  having  been  old, 
because  then  he  falls  back  and  says,  "  I  claim  nothing  short  of  the  whole."  As 
to  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  about  working  men  in  connection  with 
this  question,  I  believe  that  this  is  indeed  a  working  man's  question.  I  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  working  men  feel  that  in  the  patent  laws  they  have  the 
means  of  raising  themselves  above  their  present  position ;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  these  men  would  deprecate  most  strongly  any  proposition  which  would  tend 
to  do  away  with  the  patent  laws  altogether. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Urlin  :  I  was  very  much  disposed  at  one  time  to  think  that  patents 
were  advantageous  to  the  public ;  but  a  great  impression  was  made  upon  my 
mind  by  the  opinions  against  the  system  expressed  by  Lord  Granville  and 
M.  Chevalier ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  in  England  or  France  two  names  can 
be  quoted  carrying  more  weight  than  these  I  have  just  named.  For  myself,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  compulsory  licence  is  a  partial  remedy  for  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  Mr.  Webpter  appeared  to  me  to  admit  that  the  objection  to  the 
patent  system,  founded  on  the  litigation  to  which  it  gives  rise,  was  fairly  to  be 
nrged.  He  told  us  that  there  was  a  statute  passed  in  1852,  which  had  been  a 
dead  letter ;  and  the  conclusion  I  draw  from  that  fact  is  that  the  statute  is  part 
and  parcel  of  a  system  which  the  judges  should  not  be  called  upon  to  carry  out ; 
part  of  a  system  which,  not  being  able  to  be  carried  out  sufficiently  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  has  condemned  itself  by  that  very  fact.  Mr.  Webster  pro- 
posed, as  one  method  of  diminishing  the  evils  of  litigation,  that  skilled  assessors 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  with  judges  in  the  trial  of  these  patent  cases.  But  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that  where  assessors  sit  with  a  court,  the  court  is  not 
bound  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  assessors ;  and  therefore,  unless  the  judge 
were  disposed  to  yield  to  the  scientific  person  who  sits  by  his  side,  he  would 
probably  take  his  own  view  of  the  case,  whatever  the  assessor  might  say  on  the 
matter.  If  an  invention  is  a  valuable  or  useful  one,  the  inventor  should  he 
recompensed  by'the  State.  And  I  venture  to  think  that  although  any  remunera- 
tion to  be  given  by  the  State  to  an  inventor  could  not  be  fixed  at  first  as  to  its 
amount,  it  could  be  fixed  after  a  short  time  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  during 
which  time  the  value  o.^  the  invention  could  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  tested. 
When  we  were  told  that  the  inventor  has  often  to  go  to  a  manufacturer,  and  ask 
for  leave  to  work  his  patent,  which  is  often  refused ;  and  that,  for  the  more  par- 
pose  of  acquiring  a  right  to  see  the  invention  put  into  force,  he  is  obliged  to  part 
with  one-half  of  the  profits  which  may  be  made  from  the  invention ;  it  shows  in 
a  forcible  manner  the  evils  of  the  existing  patent  law.  In  my  opinion  it  is  clear 
that,  by  getting  rid  of  the  patent  laws  altogether,  yon  would  at  once  get  rid  of 
a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  poor  inventors,  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
a  system  of  freedom  of  trade  which  would  be  found,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  greatly 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  FisHEB :  The  interests  of  trade  seem  to  me  to  combine,  first  the  interests 
of  the  inventors,  and  then  the  interests  of  the  consumers.  The  proper  legitimate 
object  of  an  invention,  is  a  redaction  in  the  cost  of  prodaction.  Now  that 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  is  useful  to  the  community  in  one  or  other  of 
two  ways ;  either  it  lowers  the  price  to  the  consumer,  or  it  increases  the  profit  to 
the  mannfacturep,  or  it  may  happen  that  H  does  both.    Then  comes,  however, 
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the  great  principle  that  really,  in  my  opinion,  underlies  all  this,  and  that  refcra 
to  the  question  of  property.  A  man  undoubtedly  has  a  right  of  property  in  that 
which  he  produces  himself,  whether  he  produces  it  by  his  hand  or  by  his  mind. 
•«  Is  the  right  of  property  which  a  man  has  in  his  own  invention  to  be  taken  from 
him  without  his  receiving  an  adequate  compensation  for  it?"  And  if  it  is 
admitted  that  he  should  receive  an  adequate  compensation  for  his  property,  how 
is  the  amount  of  that  compensation  to  be  arrived  at  ?  How  would  it  be  possible, 
in  the  absence  of  a  patent  law  system,  to  ascertain  by  any  means  the  r^  value 
of  a  patent,  so  as  to  enable  Government  to  give  a  suitable  reward  to  the  inventor  ? 
The  thing  would  be  impracticable.  The  question  brought  before  us  by  Mr.  Maofie 
comes  really  to  tbip,  "  Whether,  admitting  the  right  of  property  of  the  inventor 
in  his  invention,  you  ought  to  abolish  the  patent  lav^s  altogether  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  competition  in  various  quarters,  not  against  the  patentee,  but  against 
the  manufacturer  who  takes  out  a  licence  from  the  patentee  ?  **  The  manufacturer 
pays  5  per  cent,  for  a  licence,  it  is  said,  to  use  the  patented  invention,  and  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Macfie  that  this  is  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  which  is  paid  by  Uie 
British  manufacturer,  and  from  which  his  foreign  rival  is  free ;  and  therefore  the 
patent  system  ought  to  be  done  away,  in  order  to  enable  the  English  manu- 
facturer to  use  without  payment  the  property  of  the  man  who  made  the  invention. 
Surely,  instead  of  resorting  to  such  a  remedy  for  the  disadvantage  und^  which 
the  British  manufacturer  may  labour,  the  proper  course  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  secure  such  international  laws  as  would  recognise  the  property  which  is  the 
product  of  the  human  mind  in  whatever  nation  it  is  brought  out.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  law  should  be  to  encourage  not  onl^  the  working  classes,  but  all 
classes,  to  use  their  ability  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  in  order  to  do  that  yon 
must  give  ability  its  just  reward.  If  we  deprive  ability  of  its  reward,  we  cannot 
expect  that  inventors  will  come  forward  and  spend  their  time  and  their  energies  in 
promoting  improvements  for  the  good  of  the  public.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
men  require  to  be  rewarded,  not  only  for  their  inventions,  but  for  the  time  and 
trouble  which  are  required  to  induce  parties  to  use  the  invention.  And  then  1 
am  entitled  to  ask,  in  discussing  this  matter/  whether  trade  has  not  actually 
flourished  under  the  patent  laws  ?  Have  not  inventions  taken  place  under  these 
laws  in  great  number  ?  Have  they  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  proved  to  be  con- 
ducive to  trade  ?  The  present  laws  ma^  require  alteration,  it  is  true,  in  order 
that  they  may  better  secure  the  end  in  view— the  protection  of  the  inventor,  and 
the  consequent  promotion  of  trade  by  the  encouragement  of  inventions ;  bat  in 
my  opinion  anyone  who  asserts  that  the  patent  laws  are  not  condndve  to  the 
interests  of  trade,  asserts  what  is  contradicted  by  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of 
80  many  patents.  With  regard  to  the  idea  that  the  State  is  to  pay  inventors  for 
their  inventions,  in  order  to  allow  the  abolitioD  of  the  patent  laws,  why  should 
that  be  done  ?  Would  it  not  be  simply  calling  upon  the  State  to  pay  in  order  to 
enable  particular  manufacturers  to  use  a  particular  invention  for  their  individual 
profit  ?  On  these  grounds  I  must  express  my  agreement  with  those  who  approve 
of  the  system  of  granting  patents  as  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  trade 
while  doing  justice  to  inventors ;  and  I  believe  that  anv  abuses  connected  with 
the  present  system  might  be  remedied  by  judicious  legislation. 

The  President  :  I  think  we  have  now  nearly  concluded  the  discussion  of  this 
important  question.  Permit  me,  before  the  meeting  separates,  to  refer  for  a 
moment  to  one  point  that  I  do  not  think -has  received  the  attention  which  its 
importance  deserves— namely,  the  effect  of  the  patent  laws,  not  upon  the  me- 
chanic who  invents  improvements  in  machinery,  but  upon  the  large  class  of 
mechanics  who  use  the  machinery.  I  find  that  one  eflfect  of  the  progress  of 
mechanical  invention  has  been  uniformly  to  advance  the  wages  of  labour.  In 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  I  find,  on  looking  back  at  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  invention,  that  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  each  invention  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  article,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  this  discussion,  the 
inventions  have  also  been  attended  with  an  advance  of  wages  to  the  labouring 
classes.  So  great  has  been  the  cfiTect  produced  in  this  way  that  in  the  beginning 
of  this  manufacture,  when  the  inventions  had  not  been  made  to  any  extent,  the 
wages  of  the  operatives  were  not  one-half  of  what  they  arc  at  present.  The 
power-loom,  too,  it  appears  to  me,  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  wagee.    There 
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had  beeDj  of  course,  an  immense  diminution  in  the  number  of  hand-loom 
weavers,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  at  the 
power-looms ;  and  improvements  had  been  introduced  into  the  power-looms  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  require  more  care  and  more  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  A  higher  order  of  mechanics  had  thus  been  gradually  introduced,  and 
the  rate  of  wages  had  also  increased  on  that  account.  We  all  know  that  the 
effect  of  the  inventions  of  Crompton  and  others,  on  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
this  country,  has  been  remarkably  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  At  one 
time,  the  cost,  by  the  hand-loom,  was  8*.  a  pound,  and  now,  by  means  of  the 
improved  machinery,  it  is  produced  for  M,  The  effect  of  a  re<luction  so 
remarkable,  has  been  that  we  are  enabled  to  undersell  even  the  Hindoo,  and 
every  other  competitor.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  certainly 
not  America,  that  can  withstand  the  reduced  price  of  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  the  country.  That  is  an  example,  complete  in  itself,  of  an  enormous  trade 
produced  literally  and  exclusively  by  the  labour  of  inventors,  a  great  part  of 
which  has  been  due  to  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  patent  laws.  I  scarcely 
think  that  any  of  the  inventions — with  the  exception  of  that  of  Crompton — ^would 
have  been  introduced  without  the  protection  afforded  by  the  system  of  patents. 
I  believe  myself  that,  under  the  patent  laws,  many  inventors  receive  too  much 
for  their  inventions ;  but  we  all  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  under  the 
protection  of  patents,  the  rewards  of  inventors  are,  in  very  many  instances,  an 
insufficient  compensation  for  the  labour  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Webster  :  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  as  to  a  proposal  which  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Macfie  to  compensate  patentees.  Mr.  Macfie  proposes  that  the 
patentee  should  have  an  absolute  right  of  property  in  his  invention  for  three 
years,  and  that  after  that  time  it  should  be  competent  for  the  manufacturer  to 
call  upon  the  patentee  to  have  his  patent  valued,  it  being  understood  that  the 
valuation  should  take  into  account  the  utility  of  the  invention,  the  cost  of  pre- 
liminary trials,  and  originality.  I  think  that  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Macfie's  is  a 
practical  one,  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  bring  it  before  the  Department  for 
this  reason.  Mr.  Macfie  is  engaged  in  the  sugar  manufacture.  Now  in  that 
department  of  manufacture  improvements  are  introduced  in  which  the  amount  of 
originality  is  very  small,  while  the  profit  may  be  very  large,  altogether  dispro- 
portionate to  the  merit  of  the  invention.  That  is  a  case,  above  all  others,  to 
which  the  system  of  licences  might  very  fairly  be  applied.  Or  the  State  might 
say,  "  That  is  a  very  small  thing  and  of  large  benefit  to  the  public;  that  ought 
to  be  valued.'*  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  such  a  proposal  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  patent  laws:  As  regards  this  being  a  working-man's 
question,  any  one  who  knows,  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing,  how 
many  working  men  have,  under  the  present  system,  at  a  cost  of  £6,  got  protection 
against  masters  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  must  know  that 
working  men  have  been  enormously  benefited  by  the  patent  law  of  1862.  That 
is  not  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  a  matter  of  fact.  I  could  mention  hundreds 
of  instances  in  which  the  working  man  has  been  benefited  by  the  patent  laws. 
The  subject  of  rewarding  meritorious  inventors  has  been  before  the  British 
Association,  and  they  appointed  a  committee  for  its  consideration. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  put  and  carried 
unanimously : — 

'*  To  recommend  to  the  Council  to  consider  whether  any  and  what  alterations 
may  be  made  in  the  mode  of  remunerating  meritorious  inventors  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  advancement  of  practical  science,  and  the  relief  of  manufactures  and 
trade  from  inequalities  alleged  to  arise  from  the  present  system  in  cases  of  com- 
petition with  manufactures  carried  on  in  other  countries." 
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^^  In  what  respects  and  to  what  extent  should  Government  Security 
and  Supervision  be  applied  to  the  Provident  Investments  of  tJie 
Working  Classes?'' 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stbaciiax  :  In  discussing  this  question  wo  are  restricted  at  the 
outset,  because  Government  supervision  or  security  is  already  extended  to  savings 
bank  investments,  and,  by  the  recent  Annuities  Bill,  is  extended  to  life  assurance 
for  the  working-classes ;  this,  almost  of  necessity,  reduces  our  inquiries  to  this 
form,  "  Wiiat  is  best  to  bo  done  with  the  sick  benefit  societies  of  the  working- 
classes  ?  "     When  Ml*.  Gladstone  made  his  noted  speech  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  Government  Annuities  Bill  he  spread  distrust  of  insurance  companies  and 
Friendly  societies  throughout  the  kingdom;  and,  although  the  insurance  com- 
panies were  able  to  repel  the  uisinuations  contained  in  that  speech,  the  Friendly 
societies  were  felt  to  lie  midcr  a  stigma,  not  altogether  undeserved,  but  such  as 
renders  it  impemtive  that  some  remedy  should  be  found  for  the  existing  state  of 
things.     It  is  estimated  that  there  are  20,000  registered  societies  in  England,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  them  are  insolvent;  and,  when  the  time  of  necessity 
arrives,  it  will  be  found  that  they  do  not  give  that  security  to  the  working  man 
which  he  was  led  to  expect.     Beyond  this  large  number  of  registered  societies, 
there  is  an  innumerable  host  of  them  that  are  not  registered,  and  which  receive 
payments  for  benefits  which  they  do  not  confer.    The  difficulty  which  Government 
is  likely  to  experience  in  the  working  of  life  assui*ance,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
defrauded,  is  one  which  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  a  sick  benefit  society.     Even 
in  a  small  society,  incessant  disputes  arise  where  members  claim  sick  allowance 
without  proper  and  sufliciont  cause.     If  the  principle  of  Government  intervention 
were  conceded,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  under- 
take a  national  sick  benefit  society,  as  it  has  done  a  national  savings  bank  and  a 
national  assurance  office.     Our  next  step,  then,  must  be  to  inquire  whether  any 
alterations  could  be  made  in  the  existing  law,  so  that  the  existing  evils  might  be 
reduced  if  not  removed ;  and  this,  I  respectfully  submit,  is  the  only  form  in  which 
Govei-nment  interference   can,  legitimately,   be  exercised  in  the  matter.     The 
present  law  takes  no  care  to  ascertain  the  likehhood  of  a  society  meeting  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  its  rules.     Nor  does  it  exercise  any  supervision  over 
the  operations  of  the  society.     The  law  has  established  a  system  of  registration 
according  to  which  the  rides  of  a  society  may  be  registered,  and  they  are  required 
to  make  certain  periodical  returns.     But  these  rules  may  contain  the  proposed 
payments  and  benefits,  or  they  may  not.     They  may  contain  tables  of  contribution 
totally  inadequate  to  provide  the  benefits  promised,  and  still  equaUy  receive  the 
registrar's  certificate,  and  this  is  mainly  the  reason  why  so  many  societies  decline 
to  register.     The  registration  and  certificate  is  no  guarantee  that  the  society  is 
secure.     I  would  therefore  beg  to  submit  that  Government  should  interfere  and 
create  a  new  law,  among  the  provisions  of  which  should  be  the  following:  1.  That 
all  societies,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  registration,  should,  in  their  rules,  contain 
tables  of  contribution  for  the  benefits  proposed,  and  that  such  tables  should  be 
Touched  and  signed  by  a  competent  actuary.    2.  That  each  society  should  keep  a 
separate  fund  or  account  of  its  management  and  expenses,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
funds  derived  from  absent  members  should  be  spent  for  the  indulgence  of  those 
present  at  the  meetings.     3.  That  the  rules  of  each  society  should  specify  a  time 
for  the  holding  of  its  annual  meeting,  when  balance  sheets  of  its  receipts  and  pay- 
ments should  be  presented,  properly  audited,  and  that,  not  less  often  than  one©  in 
five  years,  a  balance-sheet  of  assets  and  liabilities  should  be  made  and  vouched  by 
a  competent  actuary,  and  that  copies  of  all  balance  sheets  should  be  tiled  with 
the  registrar  not  more  than  one  month  from  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  pre- 
sented.    4.  That  in  each  district  or  county  there  should  be  a  professional  auditor 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  each 
registered  society  in  his  district,  and  sign  their  balance  sheets  when  correct ; 
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"with  power  to  compel  attendance  and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  d^.,  and 
to  sue  for  the  penalties  for  neglecting  to  make  the  necessary  returns  to  the 
registrar ;  an  appeal  being  allowed  from  the  local  auditor  to  the  registrar.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  first  and  second  recommcndaiion,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  define  the  competent  actuary.  Although  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment actuary  to  frame  tables  for  all  sorts  of  societies,  yet  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  prepare  valuations  from  time  to  time  of  the  societies  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Hence  the  necessity  of  legally  recognising  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
a  society  amongst  whom  arc  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession,  whose 
care  is  to  raise  the  status  of  the  profession,  and  to  whom  it  might  well  bo  left 
to  license  qualified  practitioners.  By  publishing  balance  sheets  of  assets  and 
liabilities,  the  continuous  position  of  a  society  would  bo  seen,  and  any  faults 
guarded  against.  By  jwriodical  and  official  audit  each  society  would  be  kept 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  its  solvency,  and 
the  certificate  of  the  registrar  would  acquire  and  deserve  confidence.  This, 
I  submit,  is  the  only  Government  interference  or  supervision,  which,  while  it 
attains  its  object,  would,  in  the  langiwge  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  "  encourage  that 
spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  of  participation  in  public  business  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  o^Ti  affairs  which  a  working  man  has  a  right  to  in  common  with  the 
highest  in  the  land.'' 

Mr.  R,  D.  Urlin  :  Any  one  opening  this  question  at  lengtb,  must  have 
been  expect^id  to  show  to  what  extent  Government  should  be  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere in  a  matter  which  has  hitherto  been  left  to  private  management  and  enter- 
prise. But  that  is  a  question  of'  such  magnitude,  that  it  would  ill  become  a 
casual  speaker  to  enter  upon  it.  The  first  class  of  investments  that  occurs  to  my 
mind  is  savings  banks,  and  I  need  not  remind  those  present  that  the  system  has 
l)een  condemned  by  a  long  course  of  experience.  In  Ireland  there  have  been 
some  bad  cases  of  failure,  and  it  has  been  sufliciently  shown  that  the  existing 
laws  there  are  quite  insufficient,  that  Government  security  really  did  not  exist.  The 
savings  bank  question  has  been  to  a  gi-eat  extent  simplified  by  the  very  excellent 
Act  which  allowed  the  working  classes  to  invest  their  small  savings  through  the 
medium  of  the  post  office.  I  hope  that  system  will  prevail  and  be  extended,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  limited,  or  that  in  the  case  of  large  deposits 
the  i-ate  should  not  be  raised.  In  referring  to  the  admirable  speech  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  instead  of  accusing  the  right  honourable  gentleman  of 
making  too  great  complaints  against  the  insurance  system,  I  give  him  credit  fcr 
keeping  back  facts  probably  in  his  knowledge,  from  the  desire  not  to  shake  confi- 
dence in  institutions,  some  of  which  arc  probably  in  a  doubtful  state.  The  subject 
of  benefit  societies  has  been  well  handled  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  I  think  these  suggestions,  coming  from  a  man  practically 
acf|uainted  with  the  subject,  ai*e  of  great  value,  and  I  hope  they  will  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not  take  up 
the  business  of  a  benefit  society.  Why  should  not  men  pay  6</.  a  week  to  the 
post  office,  or  some  office  under  the  control  of  Government,  and  give  to  the 
depositor  in  case  of  illness  the  sum  he  now  hopes  to  receive  through  a  benefit 
society  ?  There  is  in  most  small  villages,  in  the  south  of  England  especially,  a 
benefit  society,  which  usually  meets  on  Saturday  nights  in  the  publichouse,  the 
result  being  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  is  wasted.  Some  of  these 
benefit  societies  have  been  broken  up  in  an  insolvent  state.  The  gentleman  who 
has  spoken,  suggested  as  a  remedy  that  their  rules  should  be  looked  into,  not 
merely  with  regard  to  their  legality,  but  also  the  sufficiency  of  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment, which  I  think  would  remove  a  fruitful  source  of  mischief  and  anxiety  in 
some  cases  within  my  own  knowledge.  The  rules  of  these  societies  should  be 
made  a  subject  of  careful  professional  inspection.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  Govern- 
ment audit  should  not  be  established.  I  would  not  render  it  compulsory,  but  I 
do  think  every  public  society  which  provides  the  means  of  investment  should 
have  it  in  its  power  to  get  its  balance-sheet  audited  annually  by  a  person  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  Government,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  audit 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  working  of  these  societies,  and  there  would 
be  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  careful  persons  to  invest  in  societies  having  the 
benefit  of  that  audit.    But  the  audit  should  ^  &  voluntary  one. 
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Mr.  RoBERT&ON :  I  am  afraid  my  opinions  may  be  thought  to  bo  somewhat 
opposed  to  those  of  previous  speakers,  but  the  oljoct  of  this  meeting  is  to  hear 
opinions  on  all  sides.  My  own  feeling  is,  that  the  responsibility,  both  in  banks 
and  insurance  offices,  should  )>e  single  an<l  definite.  In  other  words,  it  shoiild 
not  rest  partly  with  the  local  authorities,  and  partly  with  Government.  I  think 
all  systems  of  Grovernment  audit  of  insurance  rales  and  tables  have  a  tendency' 
to  divide  the  responsibility  between  the  local  managern  and  the  Government, 
and  that  the  depositors  and  insurers  would  practically  be  deceived  into  supposing 
that  they  had  Government  sKJcurity,  when,  in  point  of  fact.  Government  was  not 
responsible.  The  tables  might  be  good,  and  the  rules  according  to  law,  yet,  from 
some  defalcation  or  extravagance  locally  committd,  the  society  might  become 
insolvent.  But  the  poor  insurers  might  say  they  trusted  these  tables  wonld  be 
all  right,  seeing  they  were  subject  to  Government  audit  and  inspection,  and  they 
presumed  the  Government  would  make  all  good.  Now,  all  these  deceits  are 
ungracious,  especially  when  the  character  of  Government  is  concerned,  for  to 
deceive  a  poor  man  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Government  to  him,  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  discontent  towards  Government  that  can  be  supposed.  1 
would  propose,  therefore,  that,  both  in  banking  for  the  poor,  and  insurance  for 
the  poor,  there  should  be  one  simple  institution  established  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  absolutely  and  entirely  responsible.  It  then  would  be  in  the  choice  of 
the  labouring  man  whether  he  would  insure  with  Government,  or  with  his  friends 
and  neighbours.  lie  would  be  certain  in  the  former  case  that  he  had  an  absolute 
security ;  in  the  latter  he  would  not  have  an  absolute  security,  but,  probably  a 
smaller  premium  to  pay.  The  reason  why  Government  could  not  offer  terms 
quite  80  favourable  in  respect  to  interest  or  premiums  is  that  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  Government  to  invest  the  funds  in  Government  securities,  which  produce, 
as  we  all  know,  a  low  rate  of  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  local  managers  might 
he  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  railway  securities,  and  others  they  thought 
perfectly  valid,  producing  a  better  rate  of  interest,  and  thus  enabling  them  to 
offer  a  more  favourable  return  to  the  insurer.  Institutions  of  this  kind,  I  think, 
Tiolate  no  principle ;  they  are  definite  as  to  the  security  offered,  they  are  definite 
as  to  the  terms,  and  they  do  not  compete  mischievously  or  unjustljr  with  private 
enterprise.  Now,  if  the  Government  were  tu  come  into  competition  with  the 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  offering,  not  only  the  most  absolute  of  all  secu- 
rities, but  also  a  rate  of  insurance  premium  as  advantageous  to  the  insurer  as 
the  local  and  private  enterprise,  this  would  be  a  \^Tong  and  injustice  to  the  par- 
ties carrying  on  the  trade  of  bankers  or  insurance  companies,  and  why  ?  Because 
the  Government  is  taking  advantage  of  the  credit  of  the  whole  country,  including 
the  credit  of  these  bankers  and  insurance  companies,  to  destroy  their  business. 
But  once  compel  the  Government  to  invest  all  its  funds  in  Government  securities, 
and  make  your  tables  of  interest  so  low — that  is,  so  favourable  to  the  Government, 
and  so  unfavourable  to  the  insurer— that  no  loss  could  in  any  circumstances  accrue 
to  the  Government,  no  injury  is  done  in  my  judgment  either  tathe  poor  man  who 
insures,  or  to  the  tax- payer,  or  to  the  comi)eting  institutions,  the  banks  and 
insurance  companies.  The  great  recommendation  therefore  of  the  new  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  is  that  they  steer  clear  of  the  two  objections  to  which 
previous  savings  banks  were  undoubtedly  open.  These  objections  were,  first, 
that  the  depositors  were  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  security  they  enjoyed,  a 
deceit  which  in  many  cases  has  been  attended  with  the  most  melancholy  results, 
and  in  the  second  place  they  committed  a  wrong  on  the  whole  community,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  nation  at  large  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  reason 
of  savings  bank  failures.  A  more  apposite  time  than  the  present  for 
illustrating  the  nature  of  that  loss  could  not  well  be.  The  price  of  consols  at 
the  present  moment  is  probably  to  the  seller  under  88.  The  price  two  or  three 
years  ago  wjis  probably  93  or  94.  Here  we  have  a  difference  of  6  per  cent, 
loss  to  any  party  buying  consols  three  years  ago,  and  re-selling  them  now.  To 
what  extent  Government  has  had  occasion  to  buy  consols  three  years  ago,  and 
resell  them  now,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  in  1800,  particularly  Lancashire,  was  perhaps  greater  than  was  ever 
before  known.  The  deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Burley  doubled  themselyes 
in  one  or  two  years.    What  had  the  Government  to  do  with  all  that  moncjT 
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Unquestionably  to  re-invest  it  in  consols  at  93  or  94.  Then  comes  the  cottoa 
famine,  and  the  stringency  in  the  money  market,  and  now  the  savings  bank 
trustees  arc  every  three  or  four  weeks  sending  up  to  Government  for  money,  so 
that  the  Government  are  selling  consols  at  a  loss  of  6  per  cent.,  and  the  interest 
they  have  been  allowing  the  depositors  is  the  full  interest,  and  they  have  no 
insurance  whatever  against  losses  occurring  in  that  way.  I  rejoice,  therefore, 
that  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  has  limited  the  rate  of  interest  to  2J  per 
cent.,  which  leaves  a  margin  of  1^  or  IJ  to  Government,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  these  inevitable  losses.  Then,  I  may  remark,  2J  per  cent,  is  a  rate 
so  low  that  it  will  not  come  into  unjust  competition  with  other  institutions, 
which,  from  their  resorting  to  more  profitable  investments  than  consols,  can  give 
a  better  rate.  The  object  which  I  desire  to  see  accomplished  in  all  these  Govern- 
ment provision?  for  the  safety  of  insurers  of  the  labouring  classes,  should  be  on 
these  principles :  first,  absolute  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Government ;  second, 
non-interference  with  private  enterprise,  and  third,  that  the  tables  and  rates 
should  be  so  fixed  that  no  loss  to  tho  tax-payer  should  thereby  be  occasioned. 

Tho  Chairman  (Mr.  Hastings)  :  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
general  question  submitted  to  tho  Department,  but  I  would  say  as  to  the 
absence  of  papers  to  open  tho  debate,  that  it  arises,  I  bolievo,  from  this,  that  there 
is  a  general  feeling  among  tho  members  of  tho  Association  that  tho  very 
important  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Chancollor  of  tho  Exchequer  during  tho  last 
session  had  so  recently  passed  that  thoy  thought  it  better  to  wait  and  see  how 
it  operated  bcforo  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject — a  very  reasonable 
reticence,  as  I  think.  With  regard  to  wliat  ha=j  been  said,  I  certainly  feel 
strongly  that  tho  prim^>  facie  principle  oaglit  to  bo  that  men  ought  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  look  after  their  investments.  At  the  samo  tim3  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  very  great  evils  have  rc«;aked  from  the  benefit  societies, 
and  I  should  be  quite  well  prepared  to  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  good  may 
bo  cflfoctod  by  some  Governraont  supervision — at  any  rate  som?  better  applied 
supervision  than  has  boon  tho  case  hitherto.  But  at  the  sam3  time  I  hope  the 
Department  will  not  lose  sight  of  one  groat  truth  that  runs  through  all  questions 
of  this  kind,  namely,  that  if  you  want  to  promote  education,  and  support  the 
power  of  self-government  among  th^  body  of  the  people,  you  must  be  content 
with  a  certain  amount  of  evil  until  thoy  are  better  informed  than  thoy  are  at 
present."  Men  must  learn  by  a  certain  amount  of  distrust  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  for  themselves.  That  is  not  a  principle  confined  to  the  working  classes ; 
it  applies  to  all  classes  of  society,  for  all  have  been  very  lax  in  the  way 
thoy  have  sutfered  joint  stock  enterprlso  to  b?  carried  on.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  tho  middle  classes  are  rapidly  learning  wisdom  on  the  point; 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  sam?  wisdom  will  gradually  porm^ato  through 
the  working-olasses,  and  when  that  tim.^  arrives,  they  as  much  as  those  abore 
them  will  be  fitted  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 


.  COLOXISATIOX   AXD   EMIGRATION. 

Ml".  Thomas  M-Comi;ir  read  a  paper  entitled,  ''  C')loaisatioii  for 
the  Age ;  an  Important  Elomout  of  Social  Seienco,"  wliich  he  has 
published,  along  with  other  paper.s  contributed  to  the  Association.* 

Dr.  Yevts  read  a  paper  '*  On  the  National  Exodns;  its  Conse- 
qiiences  and  Results,"  in  which  he  argued  that  the  United  Kingdom 
was  already  suffering  from  depletion  by  excessive  emigration.  He 
showed  that,  until  the  last  decade,  there  had  been  since  1815  a 
steady  decline  in  tho  percentage  of  increase  in  our  popqlation.     He 

*  London :  Sampson,  Low,  &  Co. 
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analysed  the  returns  of  our  Emigration  Commissioners  to  show  the 
numbers,  the  ages,  and  the  industrial  qualifications  of  the  emigrants. 
He  proved,  from  the  census  of  1861,  that  the  departure  of  multi- 
tudes at  the  most  effective  ages  of  life  had  disturbed  the  natural  and 
just  proportion  of  ages  in  the  present  population,  and  that  while 
increased  longevity  had  been  obtained  by  increased  knowledge 
among  the  people,  and  better  habits,  to  emigration  was  owing  a 
decrease  of  numbers  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life.  "  Emigration," 
said  Dr.  Yeats,  "  from  one  country  in  which  all  the  land  is  appro- 
priated, to  another  where  land  wants  reclaiming,  is  a  natural  order 
of  things.  AVo  need  raw  material  for  many  of  our  manufactures, 
and  hope  that  our  emigrants  may  send  us  from  abroad  what  we 
could  not  raise  at  home.  But  there  is  room  for  apprehension  when 
multitudes  leave  us  merely  because  their  labour  is  not  remunerative ; 
and  very  serious  must  that  apprehension  become,  when  we  find, 
from  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  that  the  flower  of  the 
operative  population  is  departing,  and  leaving  the  infirm,  the 
dwarfed,  and  the  deteriorated  behind."  For  this  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  our  country  there  was.  Dr.  Yeats  considered,  but  one 
remedy  :  an  effort  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  sense  of  national  danger 
from  depletion,  and  then  to  help  by  every  means  possible  to  add  to 
our  industrial  powers,  and  thus  render  the  whole  population  self- 
supporting. 

Mr.  Graham  Gilmour  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Argentine  Republic 
as  a  Field  for  British  Emigration,"  which  has  been  withdrawn  for 
separate  publication. 


DWELLINGS   FOR  THE   WORKING   CLASSES. 

Mr.  John  Holmes  read  a  paper  on  "  Houses  for  the  People,  and 
how  to  Provide  them."  He  said  the  scarcity  of  houses  for  dwell- 
ings for  the  working-classes  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  and 
deplorable  facts  of  the  day.  The  development  of  the  manufacturing 
system,  and  the  increase  of  population,  while  it  rendered  the  neces- 
sary demand  for  houses  so  much  greater,  limited  the  conditions  of 
supply  by  making  land  and  material  more  costly.  In  the  town  of 
Leeds  at  least  2,000  houses  were  required  at  once.  Benevolent  effort 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  an  effectual  supply.  The  great  deside- 
ratum was  to  induce  and  enable  the  people  to  provide  fit  dwellings 
for  themselves.  The  building  societies  of  Leeds  had,  he  thought, 
gone  far  to  solve  the  problem.  The  practice  of  these  building  socie- 
ties is  based  on  the  fact,  that  2*.  6d.  per  week  will,  in  fourteen  years, 
at  competent  interest,  make  £120.  Subscriptions  are  accumulated 
and  money  lent  to  members,  on  freehold  security,  at  4J  per  cent. ; 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteen  years  the  property  is  free.  £150,000  is 
turned  over  in  a  year  in  this  way  in  Leeds,  and  one  half  at  least  is 
the  frugal  saving  of  the  wage  class.    But  houses  require  to  be  built 
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before  they  can  be  bought,  and  working  men  were  exposed  to  many 
disadvantages  in  planning  and  building  houses  for  themselves, 
Mr.  Holmes  showed  how  this  had  been  met  at  Leeds  as  follows : — 

A  few  gentlemen,  conscious  of  the  disadvantages  that  working 
men  were  placed  under  when  building  for  themselves,  proposed  in 
the  early  part  of  1861  to  erect  good  houses  in  some  suitable 
situation  ;  and  with  the  advantages  of  acquired  experience  in 
arrangements,  attention  to  workmanship,  and  the  general  economy 
of  operation,  to  give  the  people  the  benefit,  by  disposing  of  them  at 
cost  price  through  the  medium  of  the  building  societies.  It  was 
proposed  to  require  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  to  be  paid  down  by 
the  purchasers  on  agreement ;  and  then  to  mortgage  the  property  to 
the  building  societies,  from  whom  advances  were  to  be  obtained  to 
pay  for  the  work  ;  and  then  to  hand  over  all  arrangements  for 
repayment  to  them  on  their  usual  terms.  It  was  supposed  that  land 
might  be  purchased  lower,  and  that  the  conveyances,  labour,  and 
material  could  be  got  cheaper  and  better  iu  quantities  than  could  bo 
obtained  by  individual  efforts.  The  first  experiment  was  satisfactory, 
and  others  succeeded  in  the  following  order  : — Block  No.  1, 
Victoria  Terrace,  Beeston  Hill,  completed  and  occupied  November, 
1861,  consisted  of  ten  houses.  The  price  was  £160  and  £170 
respectively  for  the  end  houses,  £156  10*.  6rf.  for  the  eight  centre 
ones.  The  houses  have  cellars,  front  and  back  dwelling  rooms,  one 
large  bedroom  and  two  small  ones.  There  is  a  front  garden  plot 
and  back  yard,  enclosed,  with  separate  conveniences  ;  gas,  Avater, 
and  drainage  are  well  supplied,  and  the  rooms  are  thoroughly 
ventilated.  When  the  houses  were  being  erected,  persons  applied 
to  purchase,  and  they  were  sold  according  to  priority  of  application. 
The  average  deposit  paid  down  was  £38  ;  and  the  building  society 
advanced  about  £118  additional.  The  weekly  payments  to  the 
'building  society  for  this  would  be  4^.  6(/.;  and  as  the  rent  for  houses 
not  nearly  equal  to  these  in  the  neighbourhood  was  3*.  6</.,  it  was  at 
once  felt  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  purchasers,  and  this  was  cordially 
expressed  at  a  meeting  called  to  celebrate  the  completion  and 
occupancy  of  the  houses  by  the  purchasers.  The  2nd  block  was 
completed  in  August,  1862.  It  is  called  Albert  Terrace,  and  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  Burley  Lawn.  There  are  eight  houses,  the  two 
end  ones  being  rather  larger,  as  before  ;  the  total  cost  was  £1,334, 
and  they  were  at  once  disposed  of.  Six  for  £160  each,  and  the 
ends  for  £180  and  £190  respectively.  There  are  cellars,  two  living 
rooms,  15  feet  by  12  inches,  with  one  large  and  two  small  chambers. 
The  end  houses  have  four  large  bedrooms.  They  have  small  front 
gardens,  with  separate  back  yards  and  conveniences,  with  ample 
sewerage,  gas,  water,  and  ventilation.  The  deposit  paid  averaged 
£32  13*.,  and  the  balance  was  met  by  mortgaging  to  the  building 
society  as  before.  A  3rd  block  was  completed  at  Langham  Street 
in  New  Wortley,  in  May,  1863.  There  are  fifteen  houses,  ten  of 
which  measure  15  feet  2  inches  by  14  feet  for  living  room,  with  a 
large  scullery  at  the  back,  without  fireplace.     TVio  ftve  have  two 
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living  rooms  of  equal  size  with  three  bedrooms.  The  ten  houses  cost 
£142  each,  and  the  five  larger  £188  each.  This  lot  was  not  applied 
for  so  readily  as  the  other  houses  ;  the  people  want  two  living 
rooms,  which  these  had  not ;  but  the  houses  not  sold  were  let  reailily 
for  As.  Id.  and  5s.  Id.  per  week.  The  neighbourhood  was  not 
favourable,  and  several  disadvantages  had  to  be  contended  with. 
The  houses  were  however  all  disposed  of  by  January,  1864. 

The  4th  block  of  houses,  Houghton  Terrace,  Meadow  Road, 
completed  in  October,  1863,  are  of  a  better  kind,  and  larger,  both 
in  house  and  grounds,  than  the  other.  Application  was  made  to 
the  committee  by  a  number  of  the  higher  paid  artisans,  to  build  a 
row  of  houses  in  a  certain  locality  ;  and  they  stated  their  willingness 
to  pay  £180  or  £190  for  such  arrangements  as  they  proposed. 
The  committee  agreed,  and,  under  general  directions,*  they  purchased 
the  ground  from  Lord  Houghton,  at  a  slight  reduction,  for  the 
object.  The  total  cost  was  £3,474  13*.  3rf.  The  number  of  housesy 
eighteen,  are  handsomely  designed  and  well  finished,  the  end  houses 
being  rather  the  largest.  They  were  readily  disposed  of  for  £192, 
£215,  and  £220  respectively;  and  though  higher  than  the  others, 
they  are  cheaper  than  any  other  houses  in  the  market  for  their 
quality,  size,  and  convenience.  The  deposits  of  £40  apd  £50  were 
punctually  paid,  and  the  occupants  pay  to  the  building  society  the 
subscriptions  proportionately.  Another  lot  of  houses,  of  two  rows, 
having  nine  in  each  row,  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  at 
Armley  Hall  ;  and  the  committee  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
any  number  they  are  likely  to  erect.  In  one  or  two  cases  where  the 
original  purchasers  had  to  dispose  of  their  lots,  they  have  obtained 
£10  and  £20  more  than  first  cost,  proving  so  far  their  good  value, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 

The  committee  have  been  well  pleased  by  the  result  of  their 
labours,  seeing  that  fifty-one  families  have  been  far  better  accom- 
modated than  they  were  before  by  an  arrangement  which  will 
make  the  houses  their  own  freeholds  in  the  space  of  little  more  than 
thirteen  years  by  the  interest  of  the  first  deposit,  and  for  little  more 
than  the  average  weekly  rental  of  given  convenience;  this  object 
will  be  attained  to  the  owners  without  any  pecuniary  cost  to  the 
committee  of  promoters.  In  the  first  instance,  one  of  the  committee 
advanced  the  money  for  the  land  and  preliminary  operations ;  but 
the  deposits  of  the  applicants  paid  all  off*,  and  interest,  within  the 
first  four  months.  The  funds  and.  action  of  the  building  societies 
then  take  all  the  rest  of  the  responsibility  and  trouble.  Mr.  Holmes 
concluded  by  observing  that  the  experiments  now  detailed  would 
doubtless  commend  themselves  to  the  Association,  as  being  a 
practical  method  of  supplying  the  better  paid  artisans  with  houses  of 
their  own;  and  that  in  extending  them  two  things  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view,  the  necessity  for  constructing  dwellings  which  would 
meet  the  habits  and  ideas  of  those  for  whom  they  are  designed,  and 
the  raising  of  the  popular  estimate  of  a  suitable  home  and  its  cost. 
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Mr.  Westqarth  read  a  paper  on  *•'  The  Principle  of  Associatioa 
applied  to  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes  and  of  the  Poorer 
Classes  Generally."  He  said  the  present  was  an  important  era  with 
regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  Their  tenements  were  being 
swept  away  by  thousands  by  railways  and  other  improvements,  and 
as  a  great  rebuilding  must  sooner  or  later  supply  the  void,  society 
was  concerned  that  the  restoration  should,  as  little  as  possible, 
include  the  defects  of  the  past.  Much  had  been  done  by  the  erec- 
tion of  model  buildings,  but  not  enough.  Ho  advocated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  co-operative  principle  in  hiring  houses,  which  in 
London  are  usually  taken  by  some  one  who  makes  a  living  by 
letting  them  out  in  single  rooms.  This  was  the  simplest  aspect  of 
his  plan,  which  contemplated  also  the  construction  of  houses  on 
suitable  models  for  the  purpose  of  co-operative  occupation,  and 
within  which  a  number  of  families  who  had  agreed  to  associate  for 
the  purpose,  should  each  have  their  distinct  domicile.  He  suggested 
that  such  an  associated  tenantry  might  have  a  common  hall — the 
resort  in  the  evening  of  all  the  families,  and  combining  the  coffee- 
room,  reading-room,  and  club,  at  home — and  further  that  they  might 
have  a  common  dining-hall.  Mr.  Westgarth  looked  to  joint  stock 
companies,  like  the  hotel  companies,  as  the  agencies  by  which  the 
necessary  edifices  should  be  constructed.  To  realise  fully  the 
economics  of  the  system,  each  building  should  contain  at  least  two 
hundred  households,  and  be  five  or  six  stories  high.  In  form  it 
might  be  an  oblong  square,  the  inner  quadrangle  roofed  with  glass  to 
serve  as  a  hall,'  each  floor  surrounded  by  a  light  balcony,  both  outside 
the  building  and  within  the  hall,  communicating  with  the  ground  by 
spiral  staircases,  and  so  giving  to  each  dwelling  an  independent 
entrance  both  to  the  street  and  the  hall.  Mr.  Westgarth  then  showed 
that  very  small  weekly  payments  would  cover  the  expense  and  create 
a  reserve  fund,  so  that  such  buildings  miglit  be  tenanted  by  the 
humblest  of  the  poor.  The  arrangements  for  the  purposes  of  clean- 
liness, order,  and  morals,  would,  he  thought,  be  provided  for  by  a 
committee  of  management. 


EUSTON    BENEFIT    BUILDING    SOCIETl'. 

Mr.  G.  J.  HoLYOAKE  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Imitable  Features  of 
the  Rtiilway  Benefit  Building  Society  of  Euston."  This  society  has 
been  in  existence  fourteen  years.  It  was  instituted  and  is  managed 
by  the  railway  authorities  at  the  Clearing  House,  Euston,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  employes,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  During 
fourteen  years  it  has  given  its  members  in  dividend  and  bonus  7}  per 
cent,  per  annum.  It  has  repaid  to  its  depositors  upwards  of 
£38,000,  and  has  realised  for  them  profits  of  upwards  of  £7,000; 
and  has  paid  as  interest  on  loans  upwards  of  £2,000,  showing  a 
gross  profit  of  £10,000  on  savings— «nd  that  chiefly  among  a  class 
who  do  not  usually  save,  mainly  because  the  machinery  whereby 
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they  might  invest  is  not  adapted  to  enlist  their  interest  and  win 
their  confidence.  The  gross  value  of  the  house  property  it  has 
enabled  its  members  to  purchase,  is  £70,000.  And  the  losses  of  the 
society  have  not  amounted  in  fourteen  years  to  £40.  The  table  of 
payments  to  be  made  by  borrowers  is  embodied  in  the  rales,  and  it 
represents  the  total  amount  which  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute. 
However  high  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  money-market,  this  society 
continues  to  lend  its  money  to  members  as  if  no  such  pressure 
existed.  There  is  no  bidding  for  advances ;  no  premium  or  entrance 
fees  payable  by  borrowing  members  ;  the  costs  attending  the  survey 
of  property  upon  which  advances  are  made,  the  investigation  of  the 
title,  and  the  preparation  of  the  deeds  required  by  the  rules,  are 
borne  by  the  society.  It  is  open  to  all  persons,  whether  connected 
with  railways  or  not ;  and  advances  are  made  for  the  purchase  of 
property  situated  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 


SAVINGS    BANKS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  MoRRELL  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Proper  Sphere  of  the 
Savings  Bank,  the  Penny  Bank,  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
as  illustrated  in  the  city  of  York."  He  stated  that  the  Savings  Bank 
was  established  in  July,  1816,  the  Penny  Bank  in  June,  1854,  and 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in  1861.  With  regard  to  the  former 
a  largo  number  of  persons  would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of 
it  if  suitable  facilities  had  been  afforded.  For  a  savings  bank  to  be 
open  at  mid-day,  and  closed  in  the  evening,  was  as  great  an  anomaly 
as  for  an  ordinary  banking  establishment  to  be  closed  on  the  market 
day,  or  a  place  of  worship  on  the  Sunday.  The  deposits  at  the 
York  Savings  Bank  had  decreased  in  amount.  In  1860,  they  were 
£39,976  ;  in  1861,  £36,882  ;  in  1862,  £34,674 ;  and  in  1863, 
£33,773.  At  this  rate  of  decrease  25  years  more  would  sec  the 
last  of  this  useful  institution.  The  number  of  depositors  was  reduced 
from  7,581  in  1861,  to  7,385  in  1863  ;  and  the  last  year's  statement 
contained  the  item  of  £241  transferred  to  the  Post  Office  Bank  direct 
from  the  Savings  Bank,  and  a  much  larger  sura  has  indirectly  changed 
hands.  In  1854  the  York  Penny  Bank  was  established,  and,  as  the 
result  of  10  years' operations,  £16,111  had  been  deposited,  and 
£15,094  withdrawn,  and  the  payment  of  this  large  sum  had  been 
accomplished  without  a  single  case  of  fraud  or  personation.  Of  the 
£1,016  on  hand,  £850  is  invested  in  railway  debentures,  and  the 
profit  on  the  interest,  after  paying  to  the  depositors,  provides  for  the 
expenses.  The  depositors  never  were  so  numerous  as  during  the 
past  year.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  1861. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  300  banks  opened  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  and  a  very  satisfactory  result  had  been  attained. 
For  the  fifteen  months  ending  31st  December,  1862,  the  number  of 
depositors  (exclusive  of  closed  account)  was  552 ;  the  deposits  were 
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£6,042  5$.  5d.  ;  and  the  withdrawals  £1,504  1*.  4d.j  leaving  a 
balance  due  to  the  public  of  £4,538  4s.  Id,  The  twelve  months 
following,  on  Slst  December,  1863,  the  number  of  depositors  had 
increased  to  898,  the  deposits  to  £6,402  os.  3d. ;  the  withdrawals 
were  £3,198  9s.  2d.y  and  the  balance  then  due  was  £7,742  0*.  2d. 
The  author  contended  that  the  establishment  of  all  these,  or  even 
more,  similar  sound  institutions  would  not  injure,  but  rather  benefit, 
the  others,  by  directing  attention  to  their  objects,  and  stimulating  all 
to  a  wholesome  competition.  The  managers  of  the  penny  banks 
throughout  the  country  must  not  think  of  discontinuing  their  opera- 
tions, and  transferring  their  customers  to  the  Post  Office  banks,  and 
he  reminded  the  conductors  of  each  of  the  institutions  in  question 
that  they  had  one  common  object  in  view,  that  the  field  was  amply 
wide  enough  for  the  energies  of  all,  and  the  only  rivalry  should  be 
to  see  which  could  accomplish  the  most  beneficial  results. 


LANCASHIRE   PUBLIC   WORKS. 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  read  a  statement  on  the  public  works 
now  being  carried  out  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son spoke  highly  of  the  aptitude  of  the  factory  operatives  for  this 
kind  of  employment.  He  was  sorry  to  think  it  was  probable  that 
there  would  bo  another  winter  of  severe  distress  in  those  districts; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  were 
980  places  where  the  destitute  might  be  employed  on  public  works, 
and  that  there  was  above  a  million  of  money  available  for  paying 
them.  Mr.  Rawlinson  gave  details  of  the  system  adopted  under  his 
inspection. 


anSCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  James  Freeman  contributed  a  paper  "  On  Public  Dining 
Halls."  After  noticing  the  success  of  the  movement  in  Glasgow, 
where  there  are  about  twenty  dining  halls  in  operation,  and 
returning  a  fair  profit  on  the  outlay  for  establishment  and  working 
expenses,  the  paper  gave  an  account  in  detail  of  the  origin  and 
working  of  the  two  dining  halls  established  in  Birmingham,  and 
BOW  conducted  by  a  limited  company,  under  the  direction  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  T.  Lloyd,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  first  hall, 
capable  of  seating  150  people  at  once,  was  opened  in  June,  1863  ; 
the  second  in  April,  1864.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  £5,000, 
which  will  require  to  bo  extended  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  open 
branch  halls,  as  they  will  have  to  be  built  in  the  proper  localities. 
The  Birmingham  halls  have  been  fitted  up  and  are  managed  with 
every  attention   to   comfort,   cleanliness,   and   good   taste.     They 
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proyide  separate  accommodation  for  women.  Thej  are  open  from 
8  A.H.  to  8  P.M.,  supplying  breakfast  and  tea  as  well  as  dinners. 
An  excellent  dinner  may  be  had  for  A\d.^  of  soup,  meat,  potatoes,  and 
pudding.  Excellent  tea  and  coffee  are  proyided,  but  no  beer.  The 
ayerage  daily  number  of  yisitors  is  to  the  first  hall  during  14 
months  oyer  360,  to  the  second  during  5  months  oyer  420. 

Mr.  James  Colston  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Domestic  Servants  of 
the  Present  Day,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  generally  acknowledged  fact  that,  ^'  the  servant  of  the 
present  day  is  not,  in  character  and  qualifications,  the  servant  of 
fifty  years  ago."  These  causes,  Mr.  Colston  justly  observed,  were 
not  special  to  the  class,  but  were  at  work  throughout  the  whole  of 
society.  The  restless  desire  for  change  and  for  so-called  better 
position  pervaded  all  ranks.  There  was  one  special  cause  for 
the  incapacity  of  servants  which  he  remarked  upon,  namely,  that 
while  all  mistresses  were  anxious  to  obtain  accomplished  and 
experienced  servants,  almost  none  were  willing  to  teach  them. 
Training  schools  for  servants  gave  very  small  results,  not  worth  the 
cost ;  every  household  might  be  to  some  extent  a  training  school. 
The  remedy  which  he  proposed  was  that  there  should  be  in  domestic 
service,  an  apprenticeship  or  probationary  service,  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  other  departments  of  labour,  and  that  servants 
should  be  required  to  produce  certificates  of  such  service  before  they 
could  set  themselves  forth  as  suflSciently  qualified.  This  paper  has 
been  issued  in  a  separate  form.* 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hartley  read  a  paper  on  "The  Importance  of 
Apprenticeship."  He  proposed  the  establishment  of  homes  for 
apprentices,  similar  to  one  which  has  been  in  operation  at  26  Page 
Street,  Westminster,  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  Boys  are  taken  as 
apprentices,  and  placed  in  a  small  house  in  which  a  person  resides 
connected  with  the  works,  who  acts  as  a  master  ;  his  wife  is  the 
superintending  matron,  and  the  control  of  these  lads  is  placed  in 
their  hands.  They  are  called  in  the  morning  to  go  to  their  work  ; 
they  return  at  stated  times  to  their  meals,  which  are  always  ready 
for  them.  After  the  work  is  over,  there  are  books  and  ncT^spapers 
for  them  to  read,  or  occupation  is  found  in  writing  and  drawing. 
They  are  allowed  full  liberty  of  ingress  and  egress,  being  fined,  how- 
ever, if  not  in  by  a  stated  time,  which  varies  according  to  the  season  ; 
and  they  are  allowed  a  small  sum  a  week  for  pocket  money  ;  they 
are  placed  in  a  position  which  must  have  a  very  material  effect  in 
qualifying  them  to  fulfil  their  duties  properly  when  arrived  at  man- 
hood. Mr.  Hartley  proposed,  1st.  That  some  competent  person  or 
persons  should  be  appointed  in  the  different  towns  and  provinces 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  perform  duties  similar  to  those  of  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London.f  2nd.  That  houses  should  be 
proyided  for  all  apprentices,  with  a  master  and  mistress  over  each 


^  Edinburgh  :  Colston  and  Son. 
t  See  Trafuactions,  1862,  p.  188. 
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to  superintend  the  necessary  domestic  arrangements,  drd.  The 
masters  or  employers  of  these  apprentices  to  provide  work  for  them, 
and  pay  for  their  support  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  Yates  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Temptations  and  Dangers  to 
the  Youth  of  both  sexes  in  London  and  our  Great  Cities,"  in  which 
he  stated  that  a  society  had  been  formed,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  assist  in  enforcing  such  laws  as  have  been 
enacted  for  the  suppression  of  public  immorality.  Mr.  Yates  noticed 
with  approval  the  Act  for  the  early  closing  of  public-houses  and 
refreshment  rooms,  of  last  session. 


TAXATION.* 

The  papers  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Noble  will  be  found  at  pp.  635,  643. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Hastings)  said  that  before  commencing  the  discussion  on  the 
papers  that  had  been  read,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  in  refcronoo 
to  an  observation  in  that  of  Mr.  Noble,  that  although  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  had  been  passed  by  this  Department  of 
the  Association,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  no  action  had  been 
taken  on  the  resolution.  That  statement  was  not  correct.  A  committee  was 
appointed;  it  met,  and  several  useful  discussions  took  place  at  its  meetingg. 
It  could  not  agree  on  a  report,  but  it  caused  valuable  papers  to  be  printed  and 
circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Braly  o})scrved  that  Mr.  Noble  had  stated  that  the  substitution  of  direot 
for  indirect  taxation,  and  the  liberation  of  commerce,  would  lead  to  the  mental, 
moral,  and  social  elevation  of  the  masses.  Mr.  Noble  had  also  said  that  the 
reduction  or  repeal  of  duties  on  any  article  increased  the  consumption  of  it. 
Had  he  considered  the  effect  on  the  liquor  traffic,  firom  which  £20,000,000  v.f 
revenue  were  annually  levied  ?  If  his  argument  that  increased  consumption 
followed  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  duties  were  correct,  how  would  the  removal 
of  the  duties  on  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  improve  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  the  masses  ? 

Mr.  Elliott  said  all  parties  agreed  that  the  necessities  of  the  State  should  be 
provided  for  out  of  property  in  some  shape  or  other.  He  quite  agreed  that 
indirect  taxation  was  a  double  burden  upon  the  ratepayers ;  that  it  almost  taxed 
a  man  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  his  ability  to  pay ;  and  made  a  clerk  with  £100 
a  year  and  a  large  family,  pay  more  than  his  neighbour  who  had  none,  or  a 
rich  bachelor  with  £3,000  a  year.  But  look  at  the  injustice  of  extracting  the 
State  revenue  from  land  and  from  no  other  source.  One  man  might  have 
£100,000  invested  in  land  producing  him  an  income  of  £3,500,  or,  at  the  very 
most  £4,000.  Why  put  a  tax  on  the  £3,600  produced  by  £100,000  invested  in 
land,  and  leave  an  income  derived  from  £200,000  invested  in  some  other  way 
free  ?  Another  man  might  have  £100,000  invested  in  a  brewery  producing  him 
an  income  of  £7,000 ;  and  on  what  principle  of  fair  dealing  could  the  £3,^  be 
taxed  6(7.  or  Is.  in  the  pound  and  the  £7,000  from  the  brewery  be 
left  untouched  ?  "  Oh,"  it  was  said,  "  but  look  at  the  risk  and  the  respon- 
sibilities! The  land  is  a  safe  investment — the  brewery  an  uncertain  one, 
which  subjects  the  brewer  to  great  excitement,  and  involves  much  stress 
upon  the  mind,  whilst  the  landed  proprietor  has  no  sach  trials."  But 
gentlemen  would  admit  that  it  required  no  great  deal  of  intelligenoe,  and 
involved  no    particular  stress  on  the    mind,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  large 

«  See  Tran^actiom,  1858,  p.  672;  I860,  DP.  43,  887  ;  1862,  pp.  768,  817 ;  1863, 
p.  86a  '  ^^ 
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brewery  or  banking  oonoem,  and  deriye  an  income  of  £7,000  from  it. 
If  they  taxed  an  income  of  £3,500  from  land  6d.  in  the  pound,  they  ought  to  tax 
the  income  of  £7,000  from  the  brewery  double  that  amount.  If  what  he  said 
were  true,  it  was  strictly  applicable  to  small  traders  and  retailers,  who,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  wore  perfect  monopolists.  He  could  put  his  finger  on 
a  small  trader  who,  with  great  facility  and  very  little  trouble,  was  earning 
£7,000  a-year.  And  was  it  not  most  unfair,  most  unjust,  and  most  illogical,  to 
say  that  such  as  he  should  be  exempted  from  taxation  p  He  fully  admitted 
that  direct  taxation  was  better  than  indirect  taxation,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  thing  indeed  if  the  whole  income  of  £60,000,000  were  derived 
from  income,  going  down  to  £1  a-week,  and  taking  from  the  labouring  man 
(yd,  at  once,  instead  of  making  him  pay,  as  at  present,  1«.  But  they  could  not 
get  it  from  him.  In  order  to  got  6</.  they  must  make  him  pay  more  j  and  if  he 
were  taxed  2«.  instead  of  1«.  ho  would  then  pay  his  fair  quota  towards  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State.  The  landlord,  besides  his  Qd.  or  Id.  in  the  pound  of  incomo 
tax,  had  to  pay  a  whole  host  of  local  taxes.  He  had  to  pay  heavy  poor  rates, 
because  working  men  earning  two,  three,  or  five  jyounds  a-week  led  irregular, 
drunken,  and  immoral  lives  j  he  had  also  to  pay  heavy  gaol  rates  from  the  same 
cause ;  so  that  the  working  classes  did  not  imy  their  fair  proportion  qf  the 
expenses  of  the  State,  considering  how  large  a  portion  of  tlioso  expenses  was 
occasioned  by  tliem.  The  pauper  and  criminal  classes  cost  about  £15,000,000 
a  year,  and  the  class  out  of  which  the  criminals  and  paupers  came  ouglit  to  bo 
taxed.  When  working  men  became  steady,  sober,  and  industrious ;  wlien  they 
took  care  of  their  wives  and  families,  and  sent  their  cliildrcn  to  scliool  at  their 
own  cxjicnse,  it  would  bo  time  enough  to  talk  of  relievinj^  them  from  indirect 
taxes  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  was  most  tmo  that,  as  Franklin  said,  for  every 
shilling  the  Government  took  from  them,  they  taxed  thcniaelvcs  two  by  their 
inmioral  and  improvident  habits.  Practically,  there  vrere  no  means  of  reaching 
the  whole  community  excepting  by  a  mixed  system  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation ;  and  he  thought  the  landed  proprietor  ought  to  be  taxed  less  than  at 
present,  instead  of  more.  He  thought  the  lu'opoaitiona  of  Mr.  Urquhart  and 
Mr.  Koble,  neither  just,  reasonable,  nor  practicable. 

Mr.  Hastings  (having  resigned  the  chair),  said  he  was  desirous  of  offering 
a  few  remarks  on  one  portion  of  the  question  belcre  the  ])oi)artment.  Mr.  Noble, 
in  his  very  valuable  paper,  had  referred  to  an  opinion  put  forth  by  31  r.  M*Culloch, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  demand  the  repeal  of  customs  duties  on  the  ground 
of  fi-ce  trade,  so  long  as  there  was  nothing  prohibitory  of  importation.  Now 
that  remark  would  apply  to  any  tax  that  stopped  short  of  the  prohibition  point. 
If  he  api)rehcndcd  the  free  trade  theory  rightly,  wo  should  say  that  instead  of 
having  five  trade,  wo  have  taxed  trade.  It  would  not  be  said  if  a  man  was 
relieved  from  heavy  fetters  and  placed  in  lighter  one3,  that  he  was  free.  The 
lighter  shackles  would  enable  him  to  walk  more  freely,  but  he  would  walk 
much  better  still  without  any  shackles  at  all.  Some  tiine  ago  he  resided  for  a 
short  time  in  Belgium,  and  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  operation  of  the 
octroi  system  there.  All  the  municipalities  then  had  the  power  of  raising  taxes 
on  articles  that  came  into  the  towns,  precisely  as  in  this  country  articles  coming 
into  our  ports  are  taxed.  He  had  seen  the  effects  of  this  system  in  diminishing 
trade,  and  rendering  people  unwilling  even  to  go  outside  the  walls,  for  if  they  did, 
they  were  searched  on  their  return,  and  if  they  had  bought  anything  elsewhere, 
were  8toi)ped  at  the  toll  gate  to  pay  the  tax  upon  it.  The  system  operated 
most  prejudicially,  both  on  individual,  and  on  the  trade  of  the  towns.  But 
now  the  Belgian  (jrovemment  had  abolished  this  system.  In  the  tocth  of  great 
opposition,  and  all  sorts  of  objections  as  to  the  alleged  impossibility  of  raising  tho 
necessary  revenue  for  municipal  purposes  otherwise,  the  most  eminent  political 
economists  and  financiers  in  Belgium  camo  to  tho  conclu.^ion  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  abolish  tho  octroi  system  ;  by  one  comprehensive  measure  it  was 
swept  a^Yay ;  and  anyone  who  had  been  in  tho  country  formerly  and  visited  it 
now,  would  see  the  happy  effects  of  its  abolition.  It  scorned  to  him  that  the 
samo  effects  would  be  producotl  on  a  greater  scale  by  throwing  open  tho  gates 
of  this  country,  i.e.  its  ports,  to  foreign  commerce.  Ever}'  customs  duty 
hampered  trade,  more  or  loss ;  and  all  of  them  were  obstructions  to  tho  storing 
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1^  of   national  wealth.     No  argomcut  could  bo  legitimately  urged  against  tho 

,  ,«ib8titution   of   some   form   of  direct   taxation   for  thom,    that  was   not   urged 

^ior  the  retention  of  tho    octroi   tystem  in   Belgium.     He  did  not  say  it  was 

[  possible  to  sweep  them  all  away  at  once ;  but  they  might  proceed  gradually, 

Kjoautioualy,  yet  steadily  in  that  direction.     The  undoubted  result  of  the  discussion 

.  ihey  had  at  Bradford  in  18r>9,  was,  that  next  year,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

^ehequor  swept  away  from  the  tariff  a  great  number  of  the  customs  duties  then 

^dtnounced.      Ho   was  always  glad  to  see  this  subject   brought  forward   at  the 

jnoetings  of  tho  Association,  for  there  was  none  more  specially  or  more  intimately 

,.  ooonocted  with  the  well-being  of  tho  people,  than  financial  reform.     They  were 

e  lold  in  the  address  of  the  President  of  tho  Health  Tepartment,  that  a  considorable 

,  proportion  of  the  disease  and  death  that  occurred  in  eJirly  life  was  occasioned  by 

.  want;  parents  not  having  sufficient  nourishment  themselves,  reproduced   their 

\  own  weakness  in  their  children.     Deficiency  of  food  was  thus  one  of  tho  causes  of 

disease  and  death ;  and  he  said  of  every  tax  tending  to  produce  that  deficiency, 

that  it  was  one  which  ought  to  be  swept  away.     It  was  very  well  to  say  that  a 

M  customs  duty  only  took  (jd.  or  Is.  out  of  the  poor  man's  weekly  earnings  ;  but 

that  was  not  all,  for  whilst  the  rich  man  purchased  his  tea  and  sugar  at  wholesale 

prices,  the  articles  bought  by  tho  poor  man  went  through  many  hands,  with 

ji^^tional  charges  upon  them  from  each,  so  that  in  this  way  he  paid  for  them 

cnit  of  all  proportion  moro  than  the  rich  man.     He  would  conclude  by  saying  that 

looking  to  the  great  object  of  the  Association  he  knew  of  nothing  more  likely  to 

increase  the  general  welfare  of  tho  people  of  this  country,  than  the  abolition  of 

•▼ery  customs  duty  on  articles  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Jeffery  referred  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Urquhart's  paper  which  referred  to 
the  condition  of  Holland  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  described  by  the  merchants 
of  Amsterdam  as  declining  on  account  of  heavy  burdens  on  foreign  commerce ; 
imd  he  thought  it  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  in  1864,  an  eloquent  gentleman, 
holding  municipal  office  in  the  metropolis,  should  say,  in  effect,  that  these  Hol- 
landers were  altogether  mistaken  in  attributing  the  decline  of  their  trade  to 
heavy  burdens  upon  it,  and  that  the  working  classes,  in  order  to  their  contri- 
buting their  fair  share  of  national  and  local  expenditure,  ought  to  be  made  to  pay 
It.  or  Is.  G</.  where  they  now  pay  G(/.  It  had  been  observed  that,  whilst  direct 
taxation  might  be  unjust,  indirect  taxation  must  bo  unjust.  Even  Mr.  Elliott 
Admitted  that  it  was  so ;  but  then  he  said  that  the  working  man  led  so  profligate 
and  improvident  a  life,  that  he  must  necessarily  bo  subjected  to  this  injustice. 
But  what  said  Mr.  Elliott  of  the  times  of  Lancashire  distress,  when  the  poor- 
rates  were  so  largely  increased  ?  Would  ho  say  that  that  distress  was  occasioned 
by  tho  improvidence  of  the  working  classes,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  made  to 
pay  for  it  ?  When  the  "  George  Griswold  "  arrived  with  its  cargo,  Government 
said,  in  effect,  "  These  are  necessaries  of  life  coming  from  another  country,  and 
we  dare  not  tax  them,  because  they  are  to  find  their  way  into  the  mouths  of  a 
suffering  people;"  and  that  very  admission  was  a  condemnation  of  every  tax  or 
import  duty  upon  a  necessary  of  life.  Did  not  those  taxes  produce  pauperism  ? 
Did  not  every  duty  imposed  on  nocessaries  of  life  increase  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them  ?  Did  they  not,  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  labour,  and  reducing  wages, 
tend  both  to  produce  pauperism  and  crime,  and  thus  increase  both  poor-rates  and 
gaol  expenses  7  Mr.  Elliott  tried  to  enlist  their  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  man  who 
had  invested  £100,000  in  land,  and  got  but  £3,500  from  it,  as  being  very  hardly  used 
hecause  taxed  directly  at  the  same  rate  as  other  people.  But  suppose  that  four 
persons  did  each  invest  £100,000  in  different  ways;  all  that  Government  had  to 
protect  was  the  £100,000.  A  invested  his  capital  in  land,  which  yielded  hi^n 
2 J  per  cent. ;  B  was  a  tradesman,  who  invested  his  to  yield  10  per  cent. ;  C  a 
manufacturer,  who  got  20  per  cent. ;  and  D  a  merchant,  who  might,  perhaps, 
make  30  per  cent.  Now,  he  asked  Mr.  Elliott  whether  he  would  tax  the  trades- 
.man,  who  got  10  per  cent,  for  his  £100,000  four  times  as  much,  the  manufacturer 
eight  times  as  much,  and  tho  merchant  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  landpd 
:  proprietor,  who  got  2  J  percent.?  j(Mr.  Elliott;  Quite  so.)  Then  Mr,  EUiolt 
^.  would  increase  the  tax  exactly  in  proportion  to  tho  ri^k  of  the  capital  invested, 
*  and  tho  uncertainty  of  the  proceeds.  3lr.  Hastuigs  had  referred  to  Bradford;  he 
(Mr.  Jofferv)  had  reason  to  know  that  in  consequence  of  that  discussion,  most  of 
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the  439  duties  there  described  as  unproductive  stumbling-blocks  to  trade  had  been 
abolished,  and  the  number  of  articles  on  the  tariff,  which  in  1842  stood  at  about 
1,200,  was  virtually  reduced  to  15,  exclusive  of  articles  not  enumerated  in  the 
finance  accounts.  The  result  since  1842  had  been  a  threefold  increase  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Now,  less  than  4(/.  in  the  pound  of  income  tax  would 
enable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  sweep  away  every  customs  and  excise 
duty,  excepting  only  those  on  spirits,  sugar,  t«a,  tobacco,  wine,  and  malt.  The 
total  produce  of  customs  duties  last  year  was  £23,089,476,  towards  which  spirits, 
8ugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine,  contributed  £20,937,059,  leaving  only  £2,102,316 
lor  all  other  articles.  The  total  produce  of  the  excise  duties  was,  in  the  same 
year,  £18,409,107,  to  which  malt  and  spurits  contributed  £15,765,250,  leaving 
£2,623,857  for  all  the  rest.  The  two  sums  for  all  duties  of  customs  and  excise, 
excepting  those  mentioned,  amounted  to  £4,726,273 ;  so  that  an  income  tax  of  id, 
in  the  pound  would  more  than  cover  them.  Much  was  said  by  public  men  and  public 
writers  of  the  demoralising  effects  of  the  income  tax ;  but  was  there  no  demora- 
lisation in  customs  and  excise  duties  ?  They  knew  of  such  things  as  convictions 
for  passing  false  entries. 

Mr.  FiSHBR:  The  most  eminent  jurists  had  laid  it  down  that  taxes  should  be 
levied  from  the  whole  community  with  distributive  justice.  He  would  call  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  parliamentary  return  as  to  the  relative  taxation  of  rich  England 
and  poor  Ireland.  It  appeared  that  the  rate  of  taxation  per  head,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  4s.  2d.^  whilst  in  Irehind  it  was  6s.  h\d.  Sir  Richard  Phillips  had 
said  that  taxation  amounting  to  one-fifth  was  unjust,  to  one-fourth  oppressive,  to 
one-third  revolutionary;  but  Ireland,  in  proportion  to  income  and  population, 
instead  of  paying  3s.  in  the  pound,  as  proposed  for  England,  was  paying  nearly 
8s.  in  the  pound.  He  should  be  very  glad  to  see  direct  taxation  the  rule,  but  he 
could  not  agree  that  the  merchant  making  30  per  cent,  should  pay  no  more  than 
the  Iwidowner  makhig  only  2\  per  cent.  To  draw  the  taxes  from  the  poor  was 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  capital ;  and  he  would  much  rather  see  the 
£30,000,000  in  the  savings  banks,  where  they  did  not  increase  the  capital  of  the 
country,  productively  invested.  He  should  be  happy  to  see  some  plan  devised  by 
which  every  man  should  pay  according  to  his  relative  ability,  and  for  that  purpose 
be  would  take  either  the  American  plan,  or  the  capitalisation  scheme. 

Mr.  HET^nnoKTR  said  that  to  tax  every  man  according  to  his  means  was  de- 
sirable ;  but,  the  great  object  shoiild  be,  so  to  levy  the  taxes  that  they  should  liot 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  fimd  from  which  taxes  were  paid.  Two  or  three  and 
'twenty  years  ago,  the  revenue  failed  to  equal  the  expenditure  of  the  kingdom. 
To  supply  the  deficiency,  5  per  cent,  additional  on  the  taxes  was  imposed ;  but  the 
6  per  cent,  did  not  realise  anything  like  the  amount  anticipated.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  with  a  similar  result,  and  then  Sir  Robert  Peel  devised  a  scheme 
for  putting  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  so  that  they  might  bo 
enabled  to  pay  the  taxes.  He  imposed  an  income  tax  of  Id,  in  the  pound  and 
took  off  about  £11,0^0,000  of  indirect  taxes,  thus  relieving  trade,  and  enabling 
the  people  to  contribute  revenue  with  greater  faciHty.  The  advocates  of  direct 
taxation  and  freedom  of  trade  aimed  at  enriching  the  whole  country,  and  placing 
all  mankind  in  the  best  possible  condition.  As  the  only  effectual  means  of  increas- 
ing the  comforts  of  the  poor,  they  wished  to  remove  all  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption, which  doubled  or  even  trebled  the  natural  prices.  A  three  or  fourfold 
increase  of  our  imports  caused  three  or  four  times  as  many  men  to  be  employed, 
and  the  extra  demand  for  labour  gave  them  better  wages,  thus  improving  their 
condition,  and  giving  them  more  conmiand  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 
They  had  seen  the  results  of  a  partial  adoption  of  this  poUcy  in  the  increase  of  our 
foi-eign  trade  from  about  £130,000,000  or  £140,000,000  to  more  than  £444,000,000. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Ublin  :  On  the  question  of  free  trade,  Mr.  Hastings  rather  implied 
that  to  be  free,  trade  must  be  liberated  from  taxation.  But  his  (Mr.  tJrUn's) 
notion  of  free  trade  was,  that  it  was  free  when  duties  were  levied  upon  it  oidy  for 
revenue,  and  not  for  protection.  Custom-houses  ooiUd  not  be  abolished.  If  they 
were,  a  large  amount  of  literary  property  in  this  country  would  be  destroyed ;  for 
6fi]y  Government  officers  conld  prevent  the  importation  of  pirated  Is.  editions 
el  SngUsh  werks  published  at  4s.  He  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  dispense 
with  such  duties  as   those  on  spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  tobacco;  on   the  con- 
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trarj,  he  thought  that,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  those  duties  ought  to  b« 
increased^  Here  were  £32,000,000  of  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  he  had  n6T«r 
seen  it  stated  how  that  amount  of  revenue  was  to  be  otherwise  raised.  A  miza€ 
system  of  taxation  was  the  best,  because,  with  several  sources  of  revenue,  only  OM 
might  be  affected  injuriously,  and  the  rest  left  untouched  by  any  emergency. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rapes  said  he  was  glad  that  the  burden  had  been  placed  a  littU 
more  on  Ireland,  and  for  this  reason,  that  whereas  Ireland  had  formerly  paid  aalj 
7s.  9dl  in  the  shape  of  her  proportion  of  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  d^.,  she  now 
paid  15s.  8<f.  He  was  delighted  with  that  proof  of  improvement  in  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  general  principle  of  both  the  papers  h* 
concurred ;  but  he  thought  the  Association,  whilst  heartily  agreeing  as  to  thf 
project  of  abolishing  the  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee,  would  recoil  from  giving 
such  articles  as  spirits,  beer,  wine  and  tobacco,  entire  immunity  from  taxation. 

Mr.  Urquhart  said,  in  reply,  that  the  duty  on  tea  had  been  reduced,  but  tht 
importation  had  but  slightly  increased.  It  amounted  to  about  70,000,000  Ibt^ 
which  was  little  more  than  2^4bs.  per  head  of  the  population,  whilst  in  AustralU 
it  was  13  lbs.  Supposing  it  were  raised  to  10  lbs.,  the  consumption  would  bf 
800,000,000  lbs. ;  the  manufactures  to  pay  for  which  additional  quantity,  wouUl 
give  emplojrment  to  many  more  people,  and  diffuse  greater  prosperity  over  th# 
whole  commimity.  The  same  things  might  be  said  of  the  increase  of  every  othar 
article  of  import.  They  were  told  that  the  Custom-house  could  not  be  abolished, 
because,  if  it  were,  piratical  editions  of  Elnglish  publications  would  be  largely 
imported  ;  but  that  objection  could  be  easily  met  by  treaties  of  international  copy- 
right, which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  authors.  Mr.  EUiott  wished  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done  with  brewers,  and  whether  they  were  to  escape  taxation ; 
but  as  brewers  generally  occupied  premises  subject  to  taxation,  they  could  not  bt 
said  to  be  altogether  excused ;  and  they  must  recollect  that  as,  in  the  long  run, 
rents  always  adjusted  themselves  to  taxation,  the  less  people  in  possession  wera 
taxed  the  more  rent  they  paid,  so  that  the  matter  was  about  as  broad  as  it  mk 
long.  Asa  landowner,  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  people  would  gain  more  by  th« 
change  he  proposed  than  the  landowners :  and  he  was  equally  certain  that  theri 
was  not  a  single  landowner  in  the  country  that  would  not  rather  have  his  estate 
as  it  was  now,  subject  to  an  income  tax  of  7</.,  than  he  would  have  it  as  it  was  in 
1842  without  on  income  tax.  Whatever  tended  to  increase  trade  was,  in  truth,  a 
landlord's  question. 

Mr.  Noble  observed  that  tho  question  as  to  the  spirit  duties  was  not  in  any 
practical  form  before  the  meeting.  Often  had  he  heard  the  remark,  '*  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  theory  of  direct  taxation — but  it  is  impracticable.**  If  those  who 
made  that  remark  only  took  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  question,  they  would 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  both  practicable  and  easy.  Many  pertoni 
referred  to  tho  income  tax  as  deciding  the  question  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  ;  now,  the  Financial  Reform  Association  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
income  tax  was  the  best  possible  form  of  direct  taxation ;  but  this  they  did  sar, 
that  it  was  the  best  tax  we  had.  There  was  no  objection  to  it  that  did  not  apply 
with  still  greater  force  to  all  other  taxes.  As  to  literary  piracies,  Custom-hooM 
oflacers  did  not  keep  them  out,  as  he  knew  by  experience. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN. 


Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  an  address  on  the  social  effects  arising  fromt  he  intro- 
duction .  of  machinery — more  especially  the  application  of  steam 
power — in  the  culture  of  the  soil.  He  said,  in  the  limited  ar^  of 
this  country  there  was  a  continnal  increase  of  population,  and  a  laiM 
portion  of  land  every  year  was  taken  from  the  producing  area  for 
houses,  railways,  and  other  wants  of  civilisation  ;  so  that,  while 
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more  was  required  from  the  land,  the  space  from  which  the.produce 
was  to  be  obtained  grew  less.  This  required  the  application  of 
machinery  and  steam-power  to  land,  as  the  power-loom  was  called 
for  to  replace  the  common  hand-loom  in  manufactories.  The  farmer 
hitherto  had  been  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons,  and  that 
was  one  cause  of  the  slow  movements  in  agriculture  compared  with 
the  progress  that  had  taken  place  in  the  sister  sciences.  There  were 
other  causes — including  the  isolated  life  of  the  farmer  before  rail- 
ways, the  uneducated  state  in  which  he  lived,  the  feudal  rights  by 
which  he  was  still  encompassed — trammelling  his  efforts  to  advauce, 
and  preventing  his  being  a  free  agent  in  many  ways.  The  rural 
districts  at  the  commencement  of  the  century  were  most  depressed. 
The  new  Poor  Law  was  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  most  bene- 
ficial to  agricultural  labourers.  That  law  extended  its  protection  to 
the  really  necessitous,  increased  the  comfort  of  the  aged  and  infirni| 
and  raised  the  independent  labourer  ;  while  the  foundation  of  boards 
of  guardians  elevated  the  yeomen,  accustomed  them  to  the  transaction 
of  business  in  public,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  the  conduct 
was  scrutinised  and  the  character  formed.  Without  its  previous  exis- 
tence and  operation  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  compete  with 
other  countries  in  the  production  of  food  on  the  establishment  of  free 
trade.  From  this  period  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  agriculture 
became  necessary.  As  a  result  of  free  trade  we  have  the  steam- 
plough.  Steam  tillage  was  the  prominent  triumph  of  British  agricul- 
ture ;  by  it  land  previously  drained  was  ploughed  up  in  a  third  of 
the  time  before  necessary  to  cultivate  it  for  inferior  crops,  while  the 
saving  in  horse  labour  had  been  very  satisfactory,  and  almost  met 
the  working  expenditure  of  steam-power  and  the  capital  required 
in  establishing  it  ;  while  the  treading  of  horses,  which  did  much 
harm,  was  obviated,  and  the  ill  consequences  of  bad  seasons  were 
overcome.  Great  economy  of  labour  was  obtained,  as  well  as  an 
increase  of  produce  ;  but  all  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
a  great  outlay  of  capital.  The  fanner  of  the  present  day  was  much 
better  educated  than  farmers  of  former  days.  He  required  more 
from  his  landlords — desiriug  that  fields  might  be  made  of  proper 
shape  and  size  ;  that  hedges  and  timber  be  cut  down  so  that  he 
might  have  full  play  for  his  machinery  ;  that  the  buildings  should 
be  adequate  for  his  wants  ;  and  that  he  should  have  a  greater 
security  of  tenure  and  freedom  from  feudal  rights  and  customs. 
The  farmer  now  selected  his  men,  not  because  they  happened  to  be 
parishioners,  but  because  they  were  suitable  to  his  requirements. 
The  class  of  labourers  was  changed  through  the  introduction  of 
steam-ploughs.  Tiicy  were  no  longer  sluggish  and  unwilling,  as  in 
former  days;  they  required  to  be  well  housed  and  cared  for.  His 
experience  told  him  that  those  connected  with  steam-ploughing  and 
^Jiiachiuery  required  and  obtained  good  cottages,  and  the  most  power- 
ful thing  in  elevating  the  character  of  working  men  was  the  providing 
.for  tbem  superior  habitations.  By  the  management  of  steam 
machinery  labourers  had  become  so  altered  that  he  had  been  able 
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to  shut  up  a  public-house,  the  men  enjoying  the  evening  to  a  far 
greater  extent  in  a  large  room  provided  with  fire  and  light,  amid  social 
enjoyments,  whilst  the  evils  of  the  public-house  and  drunkenness 
were  reduced  among  them.  Example  had  had,  and  was  having,  much 
effect  also  on  labourers'  employers.  In  his  own  case  he  had  a 
large  steam-plough  and  two  other  steam-engines  at  work,  and  had 
not,  in  any  case,  been  obliged  to  call  in  an  engineer  ;  the  whole  of 
the  steam  work  in  his  occupation  being  done  by  labourers.  The 
population  of  this  country  employed  in  agriculture  was  on  the 
decline.  In  1841  the  rural  population  under  the  head  of  agriculture 
was — males,  1,082,165,  and  females  56,398,  making  altogether 
employed  in  agriculture  out  of  doors,  1,138,563.  In  1861  the  males 
were  914,301,  females  43,964,  making  altogether  958,265,  being  a 
decrease  of  180,298,  from  which  many  were  in  the  habit  of  arguing 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  whereas  it  was  just  the 
reverse,  the  decrease  arising  from  migration  to  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. It  showed  how  well  timed  was  the  introduction  of  steam- 
culture,  coming  at  the  moment  when  the  population  employed  in 
agriculture  was  becoming  less,  owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  whilst  the  area  was  diminished  in 
which  food  was  to  be  produced,  and  whilst  the  wants  of  the  increased 
population  required  them  to  use  every  exertion  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them.  The  influence  of  steam  culture  had  been 
to  give  the  men  better  wages,  superior  homo  accommodation,  and  to 
make  them  demand,  as  necessaries  of  life,  articles  which  were  denied 
to  them  as  luxuries  a  few  years  ago.  As  the  area  of  cultivation 
became  less,  as  it  obviously  must,  the  cultivators  of  land  would  rank 
as  manufacturers  of  food,  and  the  labourers  would  be  skilled  and 
intelligent  artisan*!. 


CO-OPERATIVE    FARMS. 

Mr.  JoirN  GuRDON  gave  an  account  of  the  co-operative  farms 
established  by  him  at  Assington,  Suffolk.  He  stated  that  in  order 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  his  class,  and  lift  him  above 
poverty  and  the  crime  that  springs  from  it,  he  was  induced  in  the 
year  1829  to  let  an  off-hand  farm  of  100  acres  more  or  less  to 
twenty  labourers  of  his  parish,  offering  to  lend  them  capital  without 
interest  to  cultivate  the  same,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  as 
follows  : — That  each  member  should  advance  £2  as  guarantee. 
That  a  manager,  accountant,  and  stock-keeper  be  selected  for  con- 
ducting the  farm.  That  the  capital  be  paid  back  as  the  profits 
arose.  That  quarterly  meetings  be  held  for  transacting  business,  &c. 
That  all  necessary  articles  be  provided  by  the  committee  for  the  use 
of  the  members.  That  if  any  member  be  convicted  of  fraud,  or  any 
other  crime,  he  should  forfeit  his  share,  which  should  be  sold,  and 
the  moneys  arising  therefrom  should  form  a  reserve  fund  for  con- 
tingencies.     Other  salutary  rules  were  added    as  to   advancing 
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iMmbers,  in  case  of  unforseen  misfortunes,  loans  upon  their  shares, 
the  disposal  at  death  of  such  shares,  filling  up  vacancies,  he.  Upon 
the  members  subscribing  these  rules  (Mr.  Gurdon  continued)  I  agreed 
lo  let  the  farm  for  the  rent  of  land  letting  at  that  time,  to  be  altered 
•very  twelve  years  during  my  life.  As  these  members  were  now 
deprived  of  all  parochial  allowance,  I  called  upon  each  member  to 
iasure  in  the  Stoke  and  Melford  benefit  club  for  10*.  a- week  during 
aiekness,  Ss,  a-week  after  sixty-five,  and  £5  for  funeral  expenses. 
The  aforesaid  club  was  established  by  me  in  1828  upon  Government 

K'nciples  ;  and  owing  to  the  energy  and  unwearied  attention  of  the 
al  clergy,  who  act  as  directors,  we  have  at  this  time  upwards  of 
£25,000  in  hand.  After  a  few  years  this  society  paid  me  off  all  the 
eapital  I  had  lent  them,  which  induced  me  to  let  another  isolated 
fiurm  to  thirty-four  other  members.  This  society  has  also  paid  off 
the  moneys  I  lent  to  them  ;  so  there  are  now  in  •the  two  farms 
flfky-four  labourers  farming  about  350  acres,  free  of  debt,  and 
possessing  as  their  own  property  all  the  stock  and  crops  on  the  said 
land  ;  and  as  each  share  has  been  valued  at  £50,  I  have  bestowed 
upon  these  54  labourers  the  sum  of  £2,700,  at  the  only  loss  of  the 
Interest  of  some  £1,000  for  a  few  years.  Farmers  at  first  were 
startled  at  my  project ;  but  when  they  found  I  was  not  taking  these 
labourers  out  of  their  fonner  position,  that  they  had  the  use  of  the 
nen  as  before,  only  a  certain  number  being  required  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farms,  and  that  they  moreover  had  men  they  could  depend 
upon,  because  conviction  of  any  theft  would  deprive  them  of  their 
•hare  in  the  farms,  and  also  that  these  labourers  were  exempt  from 
any  parish  allowance,  they  altered  their  tone,  and  were  willing  to 
eonfess  that  the  plan  had  every  advantage  without  one  drawback. 
The  societies  have  established  a  storeshop  with  a  brewery,  which  I 
am  now  building  for  them  after  the  Rochdale  principle,  and  I  hear 
they  expect  to  pay  their  rents  from  their  savings,  by  paying  ready 
money  and  getting  every  article  at  cost  price. 

From  the  numberless  letters  I  have  received  from  practical  econo- 
mists, not  only  in  England  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  I 
feel  assured  that  the  plan  will  bo  adopted.  1  have  frequently 
attended  their  annual  meetings,  and  been  much  struck  with  their 
business  habits  and  shrewd  remarks,  while  their  better  mode  of 
Hying  gives  them  power  to  fulfil  their  work  with  spirit  and  energy. 
I  should  add,  that  no  land  is  better  farmed  or  rents  more  punctually 
paid  than  by  these  labourers. 


COTTAGES. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Strickland  read  a  paper  on  "  Cottage  Building,"  in 
which  he  referred  to  what  has  been  done  towards  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  principles  of  cottage  construction,  and  pointed 
out  what  was  chiefly  needed  at  the  present  time  to  extend  that  know- 
lldge  and  secure  its  practical  application.     The  subject  of  this  paper 
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servant  received  the  main  portion  of  his  wages  at  the  close  of  his 
engagement.  He  then  went  off  to  the  statute  fair,  and  squandered 
away  a  large  proportion  of  the  sum  just  put  into  his  hands. 
Quarterly  payments  might  induce  the  more  prudent  to  lay  by 
something  for  future  needs,  which  was  now  rendered  an  easy  matter 
in  the  remotest  country  districts,  owing  to  the  wise  and  beneficent 
establishment  of  post-ofiice  savings  banks.  It  was  devoutly  to  be 
"Wished  that  the  statute  fair  system  might  be  generally  abandoned, 
as  it  had  been  in  some  of  the  southern  counties ;  at  any  i*ate  an 
amendment  of  the  system  was  imperatively  called  for.  Ho  thought 
the  influence  of  landlords  would  be  most  effective.  It  was  not  likely 
that  the  evils  of  the  present  system  would  ever  be  thoroughly 
abated  until  landlords  were  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  building  on 
their  properties  commodious  cottages  flt  for  the  habitations  of  family 
men ;  and  establishing  the  poor  in  homes  within  easy  reach  of  the 
farms  upon  which  they  are  employed.  Canon  Randolph,  in  con- 
clusion, alluded  to  the  establishment  of  register  offices,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  there  ought  to  be  a  register  office  in  every  market 
town. 
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rence  to  the  half-time  system,  479 ; 
discnssion,  479. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.  See  Pro- 
bate. 

Economy  and  Trade,  address  by  Edwin 
Chadwick,  O.B.,  69  ;  report  of  stand- 
committee,  594 ;  summary  of  proceed- 
ings, 655-696. 

JSdgar,  Andrew,  on  international  mari- 
time law,  658 ;  on  patent  law,  661. 

Education,  address  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  40. 

,  report  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  department,  319; 
report  of  royal  commissioners  on 
schools,  1*6. ;  inquiry  into  condition  of 
smaller  grammar  schools,  ib. ;  par- 
liamentary grants,  320;  reports  of 
inspectors,  i6. ;  revised  code,  ih. ; 
admission  of  girls  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  local  examinations,  321. 
8ee  also  Addiscombo. 

■  short  time  system,  41 ;   re- 

port of  royal  commissioners,  42 ;  their 
recommendations  considered,  44 ; 
middle-class  education,  46  ;  defects 
of,  52  ;  female  education,  50. 

• notes  on   pubUc  education, 

by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Kennedy,  D.D., 
344 :  discussion,  444. 

suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  middle-class  education,  by 
tlio  Rev.  Canon  Robinson,  367; 
discussion,  455. 

the  proposed  royal  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  into  middle-class 
education,  by  J.  G.  Fit<jh,  M.A.,  880 ; 
discussion,  455. 

report  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion on  public  schools,  by  the  Rev. 
David  Melville,  321  ;  discussion,  444. 
the  duty  of  Government  to 


aid  in  the  education  of  children  of 
the  perishing  and  neglected  classes, 
by  Mary  Carpenter,  436. 

•  of  farm  servants,  by  the  Rev. 


F.  D.  Legard,  478. 

■  summary  of  proceedings,  443- 


481. 


•  progress  of,  during  the  cotton 


famine,  615. 

^—  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  473. 

of  the  young.     See  Agricul- 


tural gangs. 
Elective  franchise,  10. 
Elementary  education,  4G4. 
' in  York,  statistics 

of,  by  Rev.  T.  Myers,  473. 

schools  in  small  town  popula- 


tions, by  the  Rev.  Canon  Trevor,  412  ; 
discussion,  404. 


Elliott,  J.  H.,  on  the  punishment  of 
death,  292 ;  on  taxation,  687,  689. 

Emigration  during  the  cotton  famine, 
616.    See  aUo  Argentine  Republic. 

—  The  national  Exc^us,  by 
J.  Yeats,  LL.D.,  679. 

Endowed  schools  of  the  United  Eling- 
dom,  present  state  of,  by  G.  Griffith, 
454 ;  discussion,  455. 

Endowments  for  education,  47,  326, 361, 
374,  881,  414,  415. 

Entails,  150. 

and  strict  settlement,  history  of 

the  law  of,  by  Charles  Neate,  M.P., 
259 ;  discussion,  261. 

Eton  school,  328,  869. 

Euston  Benefit  Building  Society.  See 
Benefit  building  society. 

Evening  classes,  and  the  association  for 
promoting  them,  by  t)ie  Rev.  H.  R. 
Sandford,  426. 

Evidence,  the  exclusion  of,  by  Alfred 
Waddilove,  D.C.L.,  303. 

Examination,  educational,  of  girls,  404. 

Exodus.    See  Emigration. 

Extradition,  9. 

Factory  labour,  613. 

laws,    extension  of,  by  C.  P. 

Measor,  593. 

Farm  boys,  the  life  and  training  of, 
after  school  days,  by  Miss  Mary 
Simpson,  479. 

.-^—  servanta.   See  Education. 

Farms,  model,  102. 

,  tenure  of,  146. 

Female  convicts,  230. 

education,  50. 

Feudal  law,  1  ti. 

Fever,  epidemic,  59. 

Field,  Rev.  J.,  penal  labour  in  hou.«iea 
of  correction,  305;   discussion,  306. 

Fish,  Rev.  I.,  reformatory  and  indus- 
trial school,  Yorkshire,  55;  the 
curriculum  of  a  reformatory,  480. 

Fisher,  Edmimd  C,  military  disci- 
pline and  volunteer  philanthropy, 
546. 

,  Joseph,  on  the  laws  of  real 

property,  263;  on  international 
maritime  law,  659 ;  on  patent  law, 
673 ;  on  taxation,  G90. 

Fitch,  J.  G.,  M.A.,  the  proposed 
royal  commission  of  inquiry  into 
middle-class  education,  380;  dis- 
cussion, 455. 

Food  of  labouring  classes,  48.3. 

Ford,  John,  on  the  provision  for 
education  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  England,  473. 

Foreign  manufacturing  populations, 
calamities  of,  83. 
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Holtby,  Mr.,on  the  laws  of  real  property, 
266  ;  on  criminal  prosecution,  274. 

Holyoalce,  G.  J.,  co-op(^ralioa  during 
the  cotton  Bcarcity.  Gi-owth  of  the 
Halifax  stores,  018. 

The  imitablc  features 

of  the  Railway  Benefit  Building 
Society  of  Euston,  68<J. 

Houses  of  correction .  See  Penal  labour. 

for  the   people,  and  how  to 

provide  them,  by  J.  Holmes,  680. 
See  also  Dwellings. 

Hnsband,  W.  D.,  F.R.C.S ,  infant 
mortality,  498,  682;  discussion, 
576  ;  on  utilisation  of  sewage,  672. 

Hutton,  Rev.  Thomas,  agricultural 
gangs,  their  influence  upon  the 
morals  and  education  of  the  young, 
650;  on  the  punishment  of  death, 
295. 

Ikin,  J.  I.,  F.R.C.S.,  on  the  undue 
mortality  of  infants  and  children  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  early 
marriages,  drugging  children,  bad 
nursing,  death  clubs,  and  certificates 
of  death,  609 ;  discussion,  676 ;  on 
overcrowding,  690. 

the     prevalent 

causes  of  rejection  of  recruits  enlisted 
in  the  West  Riding  and  northern 
district,  625. 

Income  tax,  640. 

Increase  of  assistance  to  rural  schools, 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Randolph,  420 ; 
discussion,  464. 

India,  health  in,  07. 

Indian  civil  code,  11-3. 

Industriul  ^choolH.  Stc  Reformatory 
Rchools. 

Infant  inortalitv,  6G;  infant  mortality, 
by  W.  D.  Husband,  F.R.C.S.,  498; 
discussion,  576. 

on  the  undue  mortality 

of  infants  and  children  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  early  marriages, 
dru5rgingchildren,ba«l  nursing,  death 
clubs,  and  certificates  of  death,  by 
J.  I.  Ikin,  F.R.C.S.,  609:  discussion. 
676. 

excessive    inl'ant  mor- 


tality, by  \V.  S.  Trench,  M.D..  676  : 

discussion,  576. 
Insanity.    See  Mental  competence. 
in  relation  to  responsibility. 

See  Responsibility. 
Intemperance,  the  office  of  legislation 

in  the  prevention  of  intemperance. 

by  J.  H-  Raper,  303. 
International  maritime  law,  and  its 

eflfects  upon  trade,  by  H.  Ash  worth. 

696 ;  discussion,  656. 


International  policy,  6, 10. 

Intoxicating  liquors,  vital  statifetics  in 
relation  to,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Burns, 
039. 

Investments,  provident,  of  the  working 
classes,  in  what  respect  and  to  what 
extent  should  Government  security 
and  supervision  be  applied  to  ?  dis- 
cussion, 676. 

Ireland.  *'  Intermediate  prisons,** 
229. 

tenure  of  land  in,  148. 

Irish  judicial  statistics,  12. 

Irremovable  poor.    See  Poor  laws. 

Jeffery,  M,  on  taxation,  689. 

on  international  maritime 

law,  660. 

Jerrold,  W.  Blanchard,  observations 
on  some  of  the  plans  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  Paris.  628. 

Judgments,  &c„  Law  Amendment  Act, 
110. 

Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the 
Law,  address  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
J.  P.  Wilde,  26. 

report  of  standing  committee. 

Acts  of  Parliament — Penal  Servi- 
tude Amendment  Act,  109;  Judg- 
ments, &c..  Law  Amendment  Act, 
27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  112  ;  110.  Bills- 
County  Courts  Acts  Amendment, 
110;  Attorneys'  and  Solicitors*  Re- 
muneration, 113;  Concentration  of 
Courts,  113 ;  Appeal  in  Criminal 
Cases,  113;  Bill  to  Con-olidate  and 
Amend  the  Law  of  Copyright,  113  ; 
Justices*  I'roccdurc,  ll^J;  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity 
(Ireland),  IM;  Partnership  Law 
Amendment,  114.  IJeporls  of  Com- 
missions and  Committee?,  Publica- 
tions, &c. — punishment  oi'  death, 
114;  law  reporting,  114;  Chancery 
Fund  Commission,  115  ;  Indian  Civil 
Code,  115. 

•  summary  of  proceedings. 


2.58-318. 
Justices'  procedure,  113. 
Juvenile  offender?,  results  of  a  hou.<»e 

to  house  visitation,  250,  251. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  11.  B.,  D.D.,  notes  on 

public  education,   344 ;    discussion, 

444. 
Kitchens,  town  and  village,  for  sick- 
room cookery  for  the  poor,  by  T.  H. 

Barker,  M.D.,  593. 
Kitching,  John,  M.D.,  by  what  means 

may  the  employment  of  children  in 

sweeping  chimneys   be   prevented? 

691 J    on  the  punishment  of  death, 

298. 


Index. 
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Lubour,  sciircity  of,  and  laboui*  gaving 
machines,  104. 

Ladies'  college,  404. 

Lancashire,  distress  in,  79. 

and    Cheshire    mechanics' 

institntcs,    the    association    of,    hy 
R.  M.  Pankhurst,  LL.D.,  476. 

•  public  works,  ])y  R.  Raw- 


linson,  C.E.,  tj8u. 

Land,  burdens  on,  035.  G30. 

in  the  middle  ages,  price  of,  1 19. 

tax,  647. 

withdrawn  from  private  owner- 
ship, extent  of,  130,  n. 

Landowner,  the,  in  relation  to  the 
State,  by  J.  T.  Danson,  129;  dis- 
cussion, 201. 

Landowners,  decrea^^e  in  number  of, 
147. 

Lankester,  Edwin,  M.D.,  on  utilisa- 
tion of  sewage,  568;  on  infant 
mortality,  680 :  on  overcrowding, 
588. 

Law  making,  English  system,  30. 

reform,  progress  of,  26. 

Leeds,  overcrowding  and  mortality  in. 
See  Overcrowding. 

Leeman,  Alderman,  on  criminal  pro- 
secutions, 272,  274;  on  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  299. 

Legal  education,  38. 

Legard,  Rev.  Y.  D..  education  ol'  farm 
serviints,  478. 

Leighton,  Sir  B.,  on  prison  discipline, 
807. 

Leith  water,  Sa!  Scwa^re. 

Liccnsvd  convict.^,  on  the  supervision 
of,  1)Y  ('.  r.  Measor,  314. 

Limitations,  statutes  of,  153. 

Local  courts  of  record,  on  ihe  impor- 
tance of  upholding  and  extending, 
by  Gainsford  Bruce,  300. 

Xx)dging-house3,  model,  58. 

Lunatics,  criminal.  See  Mental  compe- 
tence. 

Macadam,  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  contami- 
nation of  the  water  of  Leith  by  the 
sewage  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  572, 

M'Combie,  T.,  colonisation  for  the  age, 
679. 

Mactic,  R.  A.,  on  patent  law,  665. 

McGowan,  \V.  P.,  on  overcrowding, 
507. 

Madness.  See  Mental  Competence. 

Manual  employments,  the  commoner. 
See  Health. 

Manufacturing  economy.  See  Chadwick. 
Manure.    See  Sewage. 
Maritime  Jurisdiction.    See  Probate. 
Law.  See  International  mari- 
time law. 


Markham,  W.  O.,  M.D.,  a  plea  against 
capital  punishment,  225 ;  dlscnssion, 
292  ;  on  overcrowding,  590. 

Marriage.    See  Banns  of  marriage. 

Marriages,  early.  See  Infant  mortality. 

Married  women,  property  of,  152. 

Marsh  disease-s,  485. 

Marshall,  James,  on  dischai'ged  pri- 
soners, and  the  means  of  assisting 
them  to  obtain  an  honest  living, 
213. 

Matrimonial  jurisdiction.  See  Probate. 

Measor,  C.  P.,  on  the  supervision  of 
licensed  convicts,  314. 

extension    of     the 

factorpr  laws,  593. 

Mechanics'  institutes.  See  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Mechanics'  Institutes. 

^lelville,  Rev.  David,  the  report  of  the 
royal  commissioners  on  public 
schools,  321 ;  discussion,  444 ;  on 
public  school  education,  453 ;  on 
elementary  education,  466. 

Mental  competence.  On  what  principles 
ought  the  law  to  deal  with  questions 
of  responsibility  and  mental  compe- 
tence in  civil  and  criminal  cases 
respectively?  by  James  Fitzjames 
Stephens,  178  ;  discussion,  276. 

Metric  system,  595. 

Middle-class  education,  3. 

__     the  proposed 

royal  commission  of  inquiry  into, 
by  J.  G.  Fitch,  M. A.,  380 ;  discus- 
sion, 455. 

suggestionafor 

tlie  improvemont  of,  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Robinson,  367 ;  discussion, 
455. 

Military  discipline 
philanthropy,  by 
564. 

Minister  of  justice,  12. 

Montagu,  Lord  Robert,  on  utilisation 
of  sewage,  567. 

Morals  of  the  young.  See  Agricultural 
gangs. 

Morrell,  W.  \V.,  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  savings  bank,  the  penny  bank, 
and  the  post  office  savings  bank, 
as  illustrated  in  the  city  of  York, 
684. 
Morris,  Rev.  F.  0.,  collage  invest- 
ments, 695. 

Mortality  in  Leeds,  583. 

,  infant,  exc«a«^^^>  ^^  ^"^^  «• 

Trench,  M.I>.,  5>1^\  eA&cMaaion, 57ft. 
Su  alto  Infaxxt  mwtaWty.  . 

of  dLestttVj^  0«)i\^^^^  ^*f^ 

632.  ^^. 

Mott,  C.  G.,  o-DL  o^^tfiXO^^Vx^^^w. 


and     \olunteer 
E.     C.     Fisher, 
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Harder,  statistics  of,  in  England  and 
Wales,  1857-68;  224. 

Myers,  Rev.  T.,  statistics  of  elementary 
education  in  York,  473 ;  on  public 
school  education,  444,  449. 

Neate,  Charles,  M.P.,  history  of  the 
law  of  entail  and  strict  settlement, 
259;  discussion,  261;  on  criminal 
prosecutions,  271;  on  mental  com- 
petence, 281,  290;  on  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  295. 

Neglected  classes.    See  Education. 

Nicoll,  Mrs.  Christian,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  reformatories  for  girls,  310. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  note  on  the 
aboriginal  races  in  Australia,  552. 

Nissen,  H.  A.,  sheriff  of  London,  brief 
remarks  on  the  punishment  of  death, 
292 ;  discussion,  292. 

Noble,  John,  jun.,  free  trade  and  direct 
taxation,  643,  691 ;  discussion,  687. 

Noel,  Ernest,  on  international  mari- 
time law,  659. 

"Norris,  Rev.  J.  P.,  on  the  proposed 
examination  of  girls  of  the  profes- 
sional and  middle  classes,  404. 

North,  S.  W.,  M.R.C.S.,  the  legal 
doctrine  of  rosponRibility  in  relation 
to  insanity,  192;  diRcussion,  276;  on 
mental  competonco,  291 ;  on  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  298. 

Northcote,  SirStaflford,  M.P.,  on  public 
school  education,  444, 458 ;  on  middle- 
class  education,  458 ;  on  elementary 
education,  469. 

Nursing,  bad.     See  Infant  mortality. 

Occupation,  influence  of,  on  health.  See 
Health. 

Operatives,  neglect  of  education  and 
training  by,  88. 

Organ,  James  C,  on  convicts  vrithout 
prisons,  815. 

Overcrowded  dwellings,  57,  94. 

Overcrowding  of  dwelling-houses  and 
workshops,  what  is  the  influence  on 
health  of  ?  and  by  what  means  could 
such  overcrowding  be  prevented  ?  by 
G.  Godwin,  512;  discussion,  582. 

— _  and  mortality  in  Leeds, 

by  J.  Holmes,  583 ;  discussion,  584. 

Pakington,  Sir  J.,  on  public  school 
education,  449  ;  on  middle-class  edu- 
cation, 459 ;  on  olomentarv  education, 
464. 

Palmer,  G.  Harry,  on  criminal  prose- 
cutions, 267,  274. 

Pankhurst,  R.  M.,  LL.D.,  the  associ- 
ation of  Lancashire  and  Chesbiro 
mechanics'  institutes  :  an  account  of 
its  operation,  476;  on  the  punishment 
of  death,  294, 


Paris,  the  poor  of,  observations  on  some 

of  the  plans  for  the  relief  of,  by  W. 

Blanchard  Jerrold,  628. 
— —  Prince  Imperial's  loan  to  labour 

society,  633. 
Piirtnership  Law  Amendment  Bill,  114. 
Party,  2. 
Patent  laws,  6. 
Patents  is  the  granting  of  patents  for 

inventions  conducive  to  the  interests 

of  trade,  discussion  on,  061. 
Peacock,  Edward,  on  overcrowding,  588. 
Penal  discipline  in  county  gaols,  300; 

discussion,  306. 
labour  in  houses  of  correction,  by 

the   Rev.  J.  Field,   305 ;  discussion. 


300. 


■  Servitude  Amendment  Act,  109. 
Acts,   the,   by  M.  D. 


Hill,  230. 
Penny  banks.     See  Savings  banks. 
Perishing  classes.    See  Education. 
Permissive  Bill,  15. 
Philanthropy,  volunteer.     See  Military 

discipline. 
Photography  in  prisons,  228,  242. 
Physical    training    of     manufacturing 

operatives,  81. 
Poor    laws,    settlement    and    removal, 

irremovable   poor,   by  J.  L.  Foster, 

023. 

relief,  595. 

-,  Paris;    Sec  Paris. 


Post  office  reform,  5. 
savings  banks,  5. 


See  also 


Savings  banks. 

Practice.    See  Procedure. 

Precedent,  the  evils  of,  38. 

Primogeniture,  settlement  and  the  laws 
of,  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  116; 
discussion,  261. 

Prison  labour,  234. 

Prisons.     See  Convicts. 

Private  bill  legislation,  10. 

Privateering.  See  International  Mari- 
time Law. 

Probate,  matrimonial,  maritime,  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  a  proposal 
for  a  now  court  of,  by  G.  W.  Hastings, 
300. 

-  and  succession  duty  levied  on 
property  loft  under  a  general  power 
of  appointment,  by  the  Rev.  Nash 
Stephenson,  M.A.,  301. 

Procedure,  common  law ;  the  business 
arrangements  of  the  superior  courts 
of  law,  by  J.  Walter  Smith,  LL.D., 
205. 

Property  tax,  Q\0. 

Prosecutions.  See  Criminal  prosecu- 
tions, 
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Public  education,  notee  on,   by  Rev. 

H.  B.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  33i;  discus- 

sion,  Mi. 

health.     See  Health. 

. prosecator.       See     Criminal 

prosecution. 

.  schools,  report  on,  the  recom- 


mendation of,  3i5,  356,  362. 

■  ,    rei)ort  of  the    royal 

commission    on,     by    Rev.    David 
Melville,  321;  discussion,  m. 

. ,  imjirovemcnts  in  pub- 
lic schools.     See  Addiscombe. 

.-^-^—  works  during  the  cotton 
famine,  617.  See  aUo  Lancashire 
public  works. 

Punishment.  See  Criminal  punish- 
ment. 

-- — — ^--  of  death,  brief  remarks 
on,  by  H.  W.  Nissen,  292;  discus- 
sion,  292. 

Quakers.     See  Friends. 

Railway  passengers,  security  of,  13. 

Randolph,  Rev.  Canon,  increase  of 
assistance  to  rural  schools,  420; 
discussion,  461;  on  statute  hiring, 
695. 

Raper,  J.  H.,  the  office  of  legislation 
in  the  prevention  of  intemp>erance, 
303 ;  on  the  law  of  real  property, 
266 ;  on  infant  mortality,  578 ;  on 
taxation,  691. 

Rates,  local,  637. 

Rathbone,  P.  H.,  on  international 
maritime  law,  657. 

Rawlinson,  R.,  disposal  of  town 
sewage,  486,  571 ;  discussion,  567. 

Lancashire  public  works, 

G85 ;  on  the  punishment  of  death, 
298 :  on  overcrowding,  586. 

Real  property  law,  history  of.  See 
Entail. 

II  Arc   the  laws  of  real 

property,  in  the  three  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  respectively,  in 
their  substance  and  tendency 
suited  to  the  present  condition  of 
society?  and  if  not,  how  should 
they  be  improved?  by  R.  Denny 
Urlin,  143  ;  discussion,  261. 

law  of  Scotland,  by 

R.  Stuart,  261 ;  discussioD,  261. 
Recruits,    the    prevalent    causes    of 
rejection  of  i-ecruits  enlisted  in  the 
West  Riding,  and  northern  district, 
by  I.  J.  Ikin.  F.R.C.S.,  525. 

Reformutorv  Section,  summary  of  pro- 
<^fHJing8,'30.'). 

"T       ■ ,  curriculum    of,    by   tbo 

^^^-  I.  Fish,  480. 

~"     —  institutions,  non-imprison- 


ment of  children,  by  Mary  Carpenter 
247. 

Reformatory  and  industrial  schools  in 
Yorkshire,  by  the  Rev.  I.  Fish,  265. 

■  —  schools,  an  analysis  of  the 

report   on,  by  C.  H.  Bracebridge, 
315. 

Reformatories  for  girls,  on  the  manage- 
ment of,  by  Mrs.  Christian  Niooll, 
316. 

Refreshment  houses,  closing  of,  15. 

Removal.    See  Poor  laws. 

Rent,  Mr.  Ricardo's  definition  of,  129  n. 

Reporting,  law,  114. 

Reports  of   Standing   Committees  of 
Departments : —  • 

Jurisprudence,  109. 
Education,  319. 
Health,  482. 
Economy  and  Trade, ,594. 

Responsibility,  the  legal  doctrine  of,  in 
relation  to  insanity,  by  S.  W.  North, 
M.R.C.S.,  192;  discussion,  276. 
See  also  Mental  competence. 

Rivers,  pollution  of,  55. 

Robbins,  E.  Y.,  the  health  of  women ; 
especially  of  American  women,  532. 

Roberts,  H.,  sanitary  instruction  and 
training  in  those  domiciliary  habits 
which  conduce  to  physical  and  moral 
well  being,  433;  on  overcrowding, 
587. 

Rol)ert8on,  Mr.,  on  provident  invest- 
ments, 678. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Canon,  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  middle-class 
education,  367 ;  discussion,  455. 

Rogers,  J.  E.  Thorold,  the  laws  of  set- 
tlement and  primogeniture,  117; 
discussion,  201. 

Rural  schools,  increase  of  assistance  to, 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Randolph,  420 ; 
discussion,  464. 

Sandford,  Rev.  H.  R.,  evening  classes, 
and  the  associations  for  promoting 
them,  426 ;  on  elementary  education, 
467. 
Sanitary  instruction  and  training  in 
those  domiciliary  habits  which  con- 
duce to  physical  and  moral  wellbeing, 
by  H.  Roberts,  483. 

.  improvements,  98. 


—  science,  64. 


Savings  banks,  the  penny  bank,  and 
the  post-office  savingH  banks,  the 
proper  sphere  of,  as  Ulusirated  in 
the  city  of  York,  684. 

Scarlet  levev,  Tavastea  cff,  'm  Worcester, 
62. 

ScbolosUc  B.eg\?ittal\on  Act,  pro\vQted, 
880. 
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